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BOOK  VII. 

P&OU  THS  DEATH  OF  THS  YOUNGER  GRACCBCS,  IN  THK 
YXAB  OF  KOHX  68S,  WHEN,  BEAX  LIBSSTT  EXPJSINS, 
THE  FOBM  ONLY  OF  THE  OLD  COKBTITHTION  REMAINED, 
TO  THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  SYLLA,  IN  671,  WHO  CHAKGED 
THE  VERY  FORH  OF  THAT  CODSTITDTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

When,  in  tbe  year  of  Rome  386,  the  contest  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  on  occasion  of  the  new  , 
lans  preferred  bytbetribuneLtcinius,  was  come  to  such 
a  degree  of  heat  as  to  threaten  a  sudden  flame  of  civil 
war;  the  great  Camillu^  being  then  dictator,  turned 
himself  towanJs  the  Capitol,and,haTingprayed  the  gods  s«e  b.  a. 
to  put  an  end  to  the  commotion,  made  a  vow  to  build  a  "^  *'  ^  '' 
temple  to  Concord,  if  union  might  be  restored  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  To  his  devotion  he  added  his  best 
endeavours  to  re-establish  tranquillity,  not  by  a  bloody 
exercise  of  his  dictatorial  power,  but  by  exhorting  the 
furious  disputants  to  mutual  concessions.  His  persua- 
sions proved  efiectual :  the  patricians  suffered  the  new 
Jaws  in  fovour  of  the  plebeians  to  take  place ;  the  ple- 
beians consented  to  the  creation  of  a  new  magistracy 
f  the  pnetorship^in  favour  ofthe  patricians;  and.by  this 
compromise,  an  end  was  pnt  to  the  Berce  and  dangerous 
conflict :  and  what,  though  already  mentioned,  is  well 
worthy  to  he  repeated,  the  domestic  peace,  thus  re- 
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Stored,  had  do  conuderable  interruption*  for  the  space 
of  S30  years,  till  those  Lictnian  laws  of  freedom  and 
equality,  the  observance  of  which  had  so  long  main- 
tained the  happy  coalition,  were  outrageously  violated 
by  the  noblet.^  To  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse,'which,  if 
not  checked,  must  totally  ruin  the  free  constitution 
of  Rome,  was  the  enterprise  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  for 
which  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffian  senators, 

■  In  the  fear  466  then  «u  a  Nccalan  of  the  debton  rad  banknipti  to  Hmmt 


KTcnl  hiMoriant  in  the  catakwae  ■ 
agree  it  wai  omnpoKd  wilhout  bloodlbed  hj  BortoiBiu  the  dictator,  and  that  it 
ended  in  tbereriTilofanexcdUntbntantiqinted  Uv.*'  He  iddg,  "From  thn 
bundl  10  the  aedidOD  of  OiaMliaa,  in  dw  ni  hundnd  Md  twentieth  jtu  ct  the 
dt7,  Rome  cnjoTed  a  ftotouiiA  quiet  and  pco^erilf ,  not  interrnpted  b;  the  least 
domestic  diaunnom:  an  axample  of  laetlng  tranqniljity  tliat  can  he  parallded  in 
nomonardiT  irtntaoereT.  Tlita  tntofan  ectiiiie  vatttw  moat  hai^j  and  moat 
glorioiupenod  of  the  Soman  c<nniiionveahh,*'ft«.    Ibid.  e.  10. 

'  Dniuig  llie  r^al  alate,  and  fbr  many  yean  afto  the  talaliliihment  of  (lie  com- 
monwcallh,  none  bat  the  patiidana,  thai  u,  none  but  the  aenalora  and  thdr  de- 
ll. Ant  aeendanla,  we  noble.  Henceinmanyplaceeof  Livy,  indother  authoniWeflad 
tuAUitai  lued  foi  the  patriciao  older,  and  m>  opposed  to  pith*.  But  in  aitertiDie*, 
■rlim  the  plebeiam  obtained  aeoeu  to  the  mrtile  mafpvMdn,  ihej  (vilbout  ceaiing 
to  be  plebeian)  procured,  bj  tho««  honautt,  the  utle  of  noble,  and  left  it  to  Ibeir 
portetitj!  [Vid-Sig.  de  Jur.CiT.  Rom.lib.2.c20.]  And  these  plebdin  noblea 
irae,  aeaenll;  apeaklnp,  united  with  the  patridan  ta  pdilical  news  and  meaaure*. 
2.  "  TheciNnaioadivitionofthepei^le  IclonoMZei,  ROvi,Bnd  ^f?u>6i&i,  was  talcen 

^  |_  haiD  the  right  of  Dttng  piclurei  or  atatuesi  an  bottouronly  aSowed  to  nidi  whon 
aaccalots  or  tlMmaelTea  had  lionieaoine  cunile  office,  that  ia,  had  been  cnrole  BdiU, 
eanor.pTBtoT,  nconiuL  Heibathad  the  picturea  or  itanuaofUaancegtors  wai 
taniiedwiMHt{lieilBtluaa{a;Usliwli,wn7U;liedMthadnailhci,<fw>Mii:  S* 
(hat jujiRxyitili  was  much  Ibe  same  dung  aiponglhemMtbe  right  of  tiearingacoBt 
•fanns  among  OS :  and  their  iMcuADnM  la  eWnloitloDurupMaitnotleaiaia.'* 

Wlial  Mr.  Kennet,  in  the  aame  dtaptar,  wrttei  omeetBlus  wiothcl  uriiian  of  tfae 


Romans,  the  ttmes  we  ne  enleilDg  upon  make  Terr  proper  to  be  hen  Bunoibed. 

"  When  we  flud  the  optimMea  tiid  the  f«piilana  oppoacd  fn  amlhon,  li  wodd 
be  unreasimable  to  make  the  same  dittinelion  betwixt  Ih^partiea,  as  Sigoniua  and 
Mboi  lay  down,  '  That  dn  popnlana  were  dioae  wito  andeBTOuied  b;  OHir  wo>d* 
and  actlotu  to  iomtiaie  tbonaclvea  with  the  multitude  {  and  the  optimataa  tboie 
iriio  *o  behaved  OemidTea  in  all  aSain  u  to  make  their  conduct  approred  bj  ever; 
good  man.'  Tina  qiplicalion  agrees  much  better  with  ihasoaodMlhewonithn 
with  the  aense  of  the  things.  For  at  this  rate  the  opCimates  and  the  popnlsRa  nOI 
be  oolf  oiha  terms  (bt  the  nrtuous  and  the  ridous ;  and  it  would  be  equally  hard 
In  such  large  dlTisions  of  men,  to  ackiuwledge  one  side  is  hate  been  wholly  bineM, 
aod  to  affirm  the  other  to  hive  been  entirely  wicked.  I  know  that  this  opinion  li 
huiltantheauihorlnrof  Cioero;  { Duo  genoa  semper  in  hac diitata  fuenint.—«X 
quDiua  alteri  te  popidsres,  alteri  optiniatei  et  haberi  et  esae  roluerunt.  Qui  ea,  qua 
ndeboit,  qua^;ne  dicebant,  jBConda  mnltitadiid  eMC  valebant,  pi^tdarc*)  qai 
autem  ita  ae  gerebant,  ut  sua  concilia  optimo  eniqae  ptotwrent,  milimata  hab^ 
baMif.  Cl&pHiSan.4&lbalirwelsokonhfaiii,notonlyaiaptnndicedp(n«i, 
hut  aa  an  oator  too,  we  shall  net  wander,  that  in  dlsttnguillling  ue  two  parties 
he  save  n  in&muni  a  mark  to  the  enemies'  side,  and  m  honounble  a  one  to  lusown. 
Omirwise  the  nnudertsa  of  Caaer  (who  woe  the  optimates)  mast  paa  &r  men  of 
the  highcet  probity;  and  the  followers  of  Anguslus  (wbir  were  ef  the  {fipodte  fac- 
tion) naut  seem  in  gwetal*  pack  of  pndigatelnas^  It  would  therefore  be  a  mod 
more  moderate  judgment  (o  found  tbedillerenoe  rather  on  poUntlunMimorali^i 
Tatha  on  the  princqilee  of  gaveranient  than  of  rdigion  and  jainte  dutf ." 
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headed  hj  Scipio  Nuica,  yrho  had  neither  msgistracy, 
nor  even  the  warrant  of  a  special  commission  fi-om  the  B.  s.  c  ?■ 
senate ;  though  the  greater  part  of  its  members  ap- 
proredthe  attempt,  and  assisted  him  in  the  execution. 
But  when  Cflius  Gracchus  was  to  be  taken  off,  for 
having  renewed  his  brother's  enterprise,  the  nobles,  who 
remembered  the  disadvant^es  they  brought  themselves 
nnder.byacts  of  violence  without  the  show  ofauthonty, 
and  who  had  now  a  consul  fit  for  their  pnrpoie,  and 
wholly  St  their  devotion,  armed  him  with  a  despotic 
power  to  execute  the  dictates  of  their  rage.  And  when 
Opimios,  bymaasacrea  and  by  executions,  without  pre- 
vious forms  ofprocess,  had  cut  offthe  most  active  parti- 
aans  of  the  popular  cause,  he  had  the  piety  (in  this,  with- 
^nit  qoestion,  an  emulator  of  the  devout  Camillus]  to 
erect,  in  memory  of  his  exploit,  a  temple  to  Concord, 
as  if  by  the  sofl  arts  of  persuasion,  and  by  mutual  con- 
cessions, the  civil  commotion  had  been  quieted.  The 
people  could  not  behold  this  monument  of  tyrannical 
outri^  without  indignation.  Under  the  inscription,  Piut. 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  temple,  was  fixed  up  in  the 
Bigfat,  by  an  unknown  hand,  a  line  to  this  ef^ct, 

SENSELESS  FUBY  BUILDS  A  TEMPIiE  TO  CONCOBD.' 

And,  indeed,  what  could  be  more  extravagant  than 
to  hope  that  dom^ic  peace  and  unum  would  be  the 
^ect  of  such  measures ;  or  that  any  measures  could 
be  effectual  to  those  ends,  so  long  as  the  source  of  the 
disunion  remained  ? 

A  late  celebrated  writer  considers  the  government  of  ^M'**'- 
Rome  as  then  "  brought  to  its  perfect  state,  when  its  u  rfcic 
honours  were  no  longer  confined  to  particular  families  ^' "' 
[the  patrician]],  but  proposed  equally  and  indifferently 
to  every  citizen,  who,  by  his  virtue  and  services,  eith^ 
.in  war  or  in  peace,  could  recommend  himself  to  the 
notice  and  favour  of  his  countrymen ;"  and  therefore  he 

'  vKCDsviAX.  orv».  abhsm.  tacit,  coxcobdiab. 
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commends  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed)  for  their  labouring  this  point,  and 
says,  "  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like 
true  patriots."    Nevertheless  the  same  writer,  in  the 
s«  b.  3.    very  same  discourse,  presently  adds,  "  The  tribunes 
^nti,  p.    however  would  not  stop  here ;  nor  were  content  with 
g^.J°*  eecuring  the  rights  of  the  commons  without  destroying 
g^"'^  those  of  the  senate;  and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed 
f.  ito.      in  their  private  views,  and  obstructed  in  the  course  of 
their  ambition,  used  to  recur  always  to  the  populace ; 
whom  they  could  easily  infiame  to  what  d^ree  they 
thought  fit,  by  the  proposal  of  factious  laws  for  di- 
viding the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  or  by 
the  free  distribution  of  com ;  or  the  abolition  of  all 
debts ;  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  public  faith,  of  societies.     This  abuse  of 
the  tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height 
by  the  two  Gracchi,  who  left  nothing  unattempted, 
that  could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  people; 
till  by  their  agrarian  laws,  and  other  seditious  acts, 
which  were  greedily  received  by  the  city,  they  had  in 
great  measure  overturned  that  equilibrium  of  power 
in  the  republic,  on  which  its  peace  and  prosperity 
depended." 

Surely  it  must  appear  somewhat  strange,  that  this 
admired  author  should  applaud  the  tribunes,  as  true 
patriots,  for  effecting  that  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  effect  by  any  other  measures  than  those  which 
he  condemns  as  factious  and  seditious.  Should  it  be 
granted,  that  what  he  says  of  dividing  the  public  lands, 
distribution  of  com,  and  abolition  of  debts,  is,  in  the 
general,  true,  yet  certainly  it  is  not  true  with  r^ard  to 
the  particular  case  of  the  Roman  republic.  In  vain 
would  Licinius  (in  386)  have  obtained  the  law  which 
capacitated  plebeians  for  the  highest  t^ccs  in  the 
state,  had  the  patricians  been  still  permitted  to  engross 
to  themselves  the  lands  and  possessions  belonging  to 
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it.'*  Nor,  to  make  that  law  effectual,  and  thereby  etta- 
blish  an  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic,  would 
his  agrarian  law  have  been  sufficient,  without  the  abo- 
lition of  the  debts ;  thoae  debts  retaining  the  debtors  8«e  b.  a 
in  a  real  servitude  to  the  patrician  creditors,  the  noble  ib.  j  3. ' 
usurers.    (There  was  experience  of  this  during  many 
years  after  the  plebeians  wer^  by  a  law  enacted  in  SOS,  ||^^ 
made  ca{)ahle  of  the  military  tribuneship.)    Whatever  ofmat.  m> 
portion,  'm  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  might  p.  as. 
hare  fidlen  to  any  poor  indd>ted  commoner,  his  cre- 
ditor would  soon  have  got  it  from  him  in  payment, 
either  of  the  principal  sum,  or  of  exorbitant  interesL 
And  so  long  as  the  nobles  were  possessors  of  all  the 
landSfSO  long  they  could  not  but  beabsolute  lordsof  the 
state.  *'  Land  (says  a  very  ingenious  writer)  is  the  true  ^J^^'* 
centre  of  power ;  and  the  balance  of  dominion  changes  vol  1.  p.  71 
with  the  balance  of  property. — This  is  an  eternal  truth, 
and  confirmed  hy  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  go- 
yemments;  and  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the  great 
Harriqgton,  in  his  Oceana,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to 
find  out  new  arguments  for  it,  as  to  resist  the  cogency 
of  the  old."    The  nobles  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  seem  to  have  been  fully  convinced 
£>f  this;  when,  even  upon  the  terms  of  receiving,  in 

*  Dr.  MiiMIfWti,  in  judsiDg  of  that  muieta,  wnnl  lo  have  paid  uo  blind  a 
dcfeiGacG  to  ibt  authoricy  afCiciro.  Tlie  it))|aiioui  trniEUtor  of  ume  of Cioeni'B 
OMtioni  into  Epgliih,  not  daidcd  by  the  •pleBdmirarhiiaudwi'oniuaDgUlima, 
wiitm  tkiu,  in  iLe  pnficc  to  hii  tlurd  Tolunie,  p.  7-  ^  I  am  umj  lo  say  it,  but 
it  appeon  that  aai  autbor,  (boo^  an  aicd]eDt  icoator,  vai  but  an  iDoiScnnt 
Mmo.t[  and,  tbvu^  alvari  an  adTocale  for  the  gDvcramtnl,  be  asoiu  often  to 

nave  lost  ^ht  of  tbe  cmUitudoD. 

■otboT,  from  hii  Ginl  mCering  upon  public  Ufa,  ww  a  part*  in  all 

cv- .: jj  jj  unjm^  uj  fujm  ,  dodsive  notion  of  public 

ram  hia  writinga. II'I  find  that  the  peopk 

ID  of  our  author,  from  the  coticuning  tHtinionia  of 
the  nature  of  their  conntituiiiHi,  bid  not  only  a  natural  but 
a  inaidve  light  lo  the  benefit  of  agraiian  lawa,  I  UQ  vaiianted  by  hUlorlcal  cre- 
dibility to  look  upon  thii  ai  an  iudlipu  table  fact.  Therefore  vhen  1  aec  them 
MTng^og  for  the  enjoyment  of  thoae  priiilegea,  1  am  bound  in  commoa  juaiiee 

4o  think  them  in  the  right,  and  thooe  who  oppoae  them  in  the  wrong. Wlwn 

I  we  a  juitifiable  meaaun  punued,  and  aU  the  teaion  that  I  know  for  oppoaing 
ihM  neanin  mnat  be  (cathend  (torn  the  iqueuDtatiooi  of  Ibe  otbet  parq',  *i>h 
ybam  iha-e  li  no  difference  as  to  fiicti,  common  wiuc  obligei  me  to  be  very  can tioui 
aod  ^Hruatfiil  in  beUenBg  llu  lejneKntMioo*  e(  that  pu^,  aod  look  upon  tbem 
•a  coknirings  deaigned  lo  heigbKn  the  beauty  of  hji  o«d  faatnrca,  and  to  gin  a 
■tnmgnie&ftotEcdafiinaity  ofhii-" '-" 
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6m>>>  7-  money,  the  value  of  the  lands  they  had  Dsotped,  they 
could  not  with  any  patience  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
transferring  them  Co  tfae  poor  plebeiuis. 

The  eqailibrium,  of  which  the  admired  writer  speaks, 
had  been  destroyed  some  years  before  either  of  the 
Gracchi  was  in  the  office  of  tribune:  their  attempt  was 
to  reestablish  equality  and  liberty.  And  as  to  the 
charge  against  them,  diat  they  were  not  content  with 
securing  the  rights  of  the  commons,  without  destroy- 
ing those  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
{voper  authority  of  the  senate,  that  is,  their  influence, 
in  the  direction  of  those  afl^rs,  which  concerned  the 
whole  state,  was  not  the  thing  in  question,  in  the  times 
of  the  Gracchi:  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  had  any 
eMh.9.  view  or  desire  to  destroy  it.  Caius  enlai^ed  the  pre- 
rogatire  of  tfae  senate  in  one  instance ;  and,  while  times 
continued  r^ular,  that  is,  while  things  stood  upon  a 
foot  of  equality,  the  senate's  authority,  its  influence, 
its  weight  in  the  councils  and  transactions  of  the  state, 
^«  ,  wag  never  diminished.  The  people  did  always  sufier 
ObMTv.  on  themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
p.'aii. "'  conscript  fathers,  when  those  sentiments  did  not  tend 
to  the  destruction  of  equality:  but  the  fathers,  in- 
toxicated and  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  am- 
bition, neither  would  nor  could  see  their  own  interest, 
as  a  senate,  in  the  reformations  proposed  by  the  Grac- 
chi ;  they  chose  rather  to  have  power  than  authority, 
rather  to  be  feared  than  reverenced.  And,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  mischiefi  which,  after  the 
murder  of  those  two  excellent  patriots,  happened  to 
the  republic,  from  civil  dissensions,  ought  to  be  prin- 
cipally imputed  to  the  senate's  inexcusable  folly  of  re- 
turning to  its  old  pursuit  of  unconstitutional  wealth 
and  sway. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that,  when  Rome  had  attained 
to  that  prodigious  height  of  power  and  opulence,  to 
which  she  was  raised  by  the  conquest  of  Macedon  aai 
Carthagcthescheme  of  confining  theestatesofthe  great 
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man  within  the  limita  preicribed  bj  the  Licinian  law,  or 
within  any  fiied  limits,  uid  e(  hindering  the  RomaD 
fTcesaea  (t£  ioierior  rank  from  alicauting  their  lands, 
was  impracticable }  the  proper  anawer  seems  to  be. 
That,  if  so,  then  it  was  impracticable  to  preserve  the 
constitution  any  longer:  for  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd  than  to  imagine  liberty  and  equality,  an  equUi- 
ptiam  of  power,  to  endure  in  a  state,  where  the  m^rity 
of  those,  who  make  the  laws,  and  determine  the  most 
important  afiaira  of  the  public,  have  no  land,  *  no  stable 
property;  and  who,  for  a  subsistence,  depend  chiefly 
on  what  they  can  get  by  sellii^  thmr  votes  to  the  rich 
and  the  unbitious.  And  from  these  premises  this 
inference  will,  I  think,  be  unaToidable,  that  all  the 
severe  censures  which  have  been  passed  upon  those 
persona,  who,  after  the  murder  of  the  Graccbi,aimed 

*  The  fngcnloiii  writer  ihowt  qnoud  faniglnei  (pctlupa  wMmriI  nfBdwt 
gitnind)  tbu  Poljbhu  m*  nnaequainud  with  the  inie  gam  irfthe  ravdntlOM 
df  the  Romui  goreTDnieiit,  I  ihall  miwctlbe,  JVom  tha  writCT'i  anj,  Kme 
pMOgei  that  an  ioaoiaaiitj  to  hn  dwg*  aguM  the  Om^  UMorien,  and  ve 
peninent  to  ouj  prewnt  mbject.  , 

"  HomiUu*,— to  rrwnd  the  gixi  iflcctlaw  of  bb  new  •DHecn,  made  in  cquil  ^T''  ■ 
dutribulion  uaoDs  the  people  rfOie  tmitorki  bdoo^ng  to  Book,  except  or  tin  ^<'™' 
crawD  and  diuTch  lands:  end,  u  be  grew  greUer,  diridedill  theconqnmdienda  TiM.l.B.ai. 
>maD^Iliei>iultitude(»aiKamfoUawedt>r<n«toflhel>i««<ii«Uwi)>  TUffVv.aeRe 
doaatiim  was  a  fatae  ttep,  never  to  be  lecoDcDed  to  Hie  Hue  inteccet  oraDVerelgn  nuat.  I.  I. 
fowcT,  ftom  diM  eternal  prioc^ih  tba(  eqaallty  of  p< 


whenetcr  the  balance  of  prapoqr  e»7*  (0  tbe  people,  the  nranaich  J 
natoTallv  renin  Into  a  popular  goTemmcnt.— 

—"rbegaMmuaiiibittimofexta^iiu-thdranpiiBinadaiheUnftiafSoine  F 
sBcriScelJierigfaaoflhemaDBrch;  lothe  Iibectlaorihepeople:  for  without  fVoe. 
iem  Md  pn^er^  ib^  bund  It  fanpodble  to  eocupoM  aWvc  oi  a  nnmeroni  mi. 


isd  pn^tert^  m  _ 

I  both  wMcn  are  the  gauiiac  rooU  of  a  cocnmoaweallhi  toi  a  people  that 
have  praptttf  Id  pou^)^  mA  awodi  In  tbdr  haiida,  rarely  nibmit  to  the 


B  imaoeatj;  aod  tb 
from  one  oidei  to  anomer. 

"  TfacM  periods  and  lerdutiona  of  emplrcaare  the  natural  tramBlgnliolH  of 
Aominien,  fhim  one  form  of  gorcnmient  to  another ;  and  make  the  ONDinon  did* 
in  the  geneiatlao  and  comiptJan  of  ill  Matet,  The  aucccwioo  oUbae  changei 
Po^Uuii  knew  ftnt  experience,  but  not  Aom  thdr  true  natural  catueai  for  he 
plainlj  deilTei  thcie  alteiatioaa  ftnm  moral  reason* ;  incfa  aa  ticea  and  oomip. 
riona,  die  epprenlan  and  tjnnny  of  thtir  goremon,  whldi  made  the  people  im- 
pMienl  of  the  jroke,  and  fond  of  new  forms:  sod  not  from  the  change  of  the  only 
true  gnxind  and  foandallan  of  power,  pioperty." 

The  reader,  if  he  cooridera  tbou  eiCnct*,  Rom  Polylnui's  aixth  book,  which 
are  in  p.  118—123  of  the  CMncnatlons  on  the  Roman  Senate,  wQt,  perhaps, 
iu^  that  be  impncca  the  deatniction  of  liberty,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  power, 
in  tbe  Roman  state,  to  (tnetouineu  and  ambition,  no  otherwiie  than  aa  ifke  un- 
^aal  and  undue  diatiiboiion  of  property  among  the  membas  of  it,  in  l})e  Utter 
times  of  tbe  republic,  was  owing  to  tbe  preralency  of  thoae  licea. 
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at  ol^arcby  or  monarchy,  all  the  ini 
JuliuB  Caesar,  as  the  invader  and  destroyer  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  are  idle  talk,  empty*  unmean* 
ing  declamation. 


CHAPTER  I. 


^brl^  r^aHon  ofttie  iomatle  and  Jbrrign  trmuaOioia  ^  the  Romaitt,fnn 
thi  daM  of  C.  Gmcdiui,  in  tilt  vear  632,  to  the  b^imKimg  of  At  J»gu^ku 
var  in  (M2.     Tlie  congiuiU  of  the  Romam  in  Trania^ne  Gtul 

a.  THE  TEAK  OSS  WEKB  P-  NAXILIITS  AMD  C.  rAPIRIUI 


J^.*!       That  Papirius  Carbo,  whom  we  have  seen  a  commis- 

ROHE  p       ,  ■  /<  1  •       .  1 

633.      sioner  for  the  execution  ot  the  agranan  law,  sna  pro- 

'_  fessedly  a  fast  friend  of  Caius  Gracchus,  should  be  im- 


Hilship. 


mediate  successor,  in  the  consulship,  to  Opimius,  the 
principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  will  appear 
very  strangOi  if  we  do  not  call  to  mind  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  elect  the  consuls  many  months  before  the 
time  appointed  for  their  entrance  on  the  office.  Carbo 
had  unquestionably  been  designed  to  the  consulship, 
while  Gracchus's  friends  were  the  prevailing  party: 
otherwise,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  account  for  his 
being,  at  this  time,  in  that  high  station.^  For  that  the 
late  massacres,  perpetrated  by  the  nobles,  had  stmck 
an  extreme  terror  into  the  minds  of  their  adversaries, 
there  needs  no  strongerproof  than  the  part  which  Carbo 
acted,  presently  after  his  taking  possMsion  of  the  con- 
sular fasces.  When  Opimius  was,  by  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, brought  into  judgment  before  the  people,  for 
having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  previous 
trial  and  condemnation,  Carbo  undertook  his  defence. 
Indeed,  the  commencing  this  prosecution,  while  the 
accused  and  his  faction  were  *  triumplunt,  seems  to  in- 

'  Tbough  ihe  tbae  of  the  onmilU  Tot  otlitr  muten  wu  undetamb^ ;  jret  tbe 
migiaCntcs,  itux  ihe  jrm  of  ibe  city  601,  when  Ibej  began  to  eater  on  thdr 
plies  on  lbekalaid<  of  Juiuwv,  oere  c(xittu>t]]i  daft^ed  kbout  theendof  Julj, 
wdiobothuiiiw  of  August.     ktoB.  pirt  2.  b.  3.  c  10. 

>  PonilUuii,  bmieTl;  coudemDei)  to  banishment  far  the  like  violent  and  iUegil 
liTOcwiunip  ajiBiiut  the  friendi  of  Tibeiiui  Oraednu,  bid  juil  been  nodled  M 
Hie  motion  at  L.  Cilpumlui  Beatia.  one  of  the  tribunes.     Cic  in  Biul. 
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dieste  diat  it  was  a  mere  iarce,  where  the  tribune  J^i^^ 
acted  in  concert  with  the  noblea,  who  knew  before-     esa. 

hand  what  Cuho  in  his  frig^  would  do,  and  were  __! ^ 

sure  of  s  judgment  in  favonr  of  OfHrnios.  Be  tfa^  as  ^j!^' 
it  willf  Carbo  employed  all  hit  eloquence  (and  he  was 
a  ^eat  orator)  to  defend  the  murderer  of  bis  friend 
Caiiu  Gracdius.    Nor  did  he  content  himself  with 
urging,  in  behdU'ofhis  elicit,  the  decree  of  the  senate 
under  which  he  had  acted;  but  maintained  that  the 
action  itself  was  jnst,  and  that  the  kilting  Graoc&us 
was  for  the  pid>lic  good.''  His  rhetoric  being  assisted 
by  the  influence  of  his  couBular  authority,  and  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  senate,  who  were  made  parties  in 
the  cause,  it  is  no  great  wonder  if,  at  this  juncture, 
Opimius  was  acquitted.  The  comitia,  likewise,  at  the  u*.  Epft 
idotioii  of  Ootavius,  cme  of  the  tribunes,  abrogated  the  cic.  ia 
law  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  relation  to  the  distribution  ^^  ^  ^ 
of  c<H*n,  and  passed  another  where  the  largess  was  less ;  so.  48. 
and,  according  to  Cicero,  necessary  for  the  people,    l  t  c  sl. 
But  Carbo,  who  had  thus  basely  deserted  one  party,  v.  a.  esi. 
was  himself,  in  the  following  Consulship  of  L.  Ciecilius  "•*^'"°' 
Metellus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  deserted  by  both  J^Jj^ 
parties,  and  sufiered  to  J»1I  a  victim  to  the  early  glory  cie.  de 
of  the  celebrated  Lucius  Crassua,  an  orator,  at  that^"-*- 
time  but  one-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  who  picked 
out  this  hated  offender  as  a  proper  subject  whereon 
to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  talent  for  accusing  at  the 
bar.'  Crassus,  being  naturally  bashful,  and  having  to 

CloiD  bca«to  Dnch  of  Oit,  tlul,  net  It  the  CDOtiDD  of  Opimhit,  tor  b;  ■  deeiM 
of  thcHata,  but  at  (hcnqtuMofB  trlbuiif,  FopiHIui  wu  nncnd,  hii  encnuei 
bdng  dan.  ''  Nunqnsin  it  P.  PopiUio  Ij.  Opimiiu  fortiMlmiu  nmml  trnntnm 
Hit  popnluiu  «*t  coODrtatiu."    Fmt  Red.  ad  Qolr.  4. 

"  Nihil  imqnain  wDaRu  de  P.  PopilllQ  dioevlti  Dunqnam  in  hoc  ordine  Q. 
iteteHi  mtntio  facta  eat  i  IVIbunitiit  aunt  illi  rogalioalbu*,  itilerfectda  Enimldi, 
lotiliul"    P«K  Kad.  in  Sea.  IS. 

And  again,  "His  qui  axpoU inH  iniqiie, aed  tslMi kg!biii  ndnetl,  iimnkta 
latSEfcctia,  ragaliaaibua  tribotiitUa,  blmKonm  bjoria  picJno  nan  ftiit."    Fro 


Cie.4eOiat.L2.c.3». 
.  ■  ViLMax.  L  &  isp,  6.  icpnta  that  ana  of  CnWi  ilana,  hsTtiig  itolen  ham 
bim  ■  tittle  box,  in  which  wen  many  papen  that  would  han  temi  to  conrict  him, 
bnngbtit  loCfMauaiWhogenaDudy  sot  back  theilaralnchaiiutaluanuiCCT, 
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J^jK  do  with  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  no  aoonw  began 
6M.     to  speak,  but  his  heart  failed  him,  he  turned  pale, 

'^'^"°'  tronbled,  and  nas  unable  to  proceed.    The  prstoc, 

^g^j™-    Fabius  £buniu8,  who  preuded  in  the  court,  perceiTing 

cic  de      his  distress,  adjouraed  the  trial  to  the  next  day. 

^•■'-  The  matter  of  the  charge  is  nowhere  motioned; 
but  from  passages  which  Cicero  has  preserved  of 
Crassus'a  oration,  it  appears  that  the  prosecution  wm 

L.  s-  c  40.  set  (HI  foot  by  Carbo's  new  friends.  "  Carbo  (says 
Crassus),  though  you  defended  Opimius,  the  judges 
will  not  th^^fore  look  upon  yon  as  a  good  citizen ; 
for  that  you  then  dissembled,  and  in  your  defence  of 
Opimius  had  something  else  in  view,  is  manifest:  he- 
cause  you  have  often  in  public  assemblies  deplored  the 
death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus;  were  an  accomplice  In 
the  murder  of  Pnblius  Scipio ;  in  your  tribuneship 
proposed  that  law  [[the  law*  empowering  the  people 
to  re-elect  as  often  as  they  pleased  the  same  men  to  be 
their  tribunes],  and  always  dissented  from  the  honest.** 
Cicero  tells  us,'  that  Carbo's  coming  over  to  the 
honest  not  being  sufficient  to  engage  the  honest  to 
protect  him,  he,  to  avoid  an  ignominious  sentence, " 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  (as  the  report  went) 
by  poisoning  himself"  with  cantharides. 

It  was  in  this  consulship  that  the  renowned  CaSus 
Muius  6r6t  became  a  statesman,  being  now  one  of  the 
tribunes"  ofthe  people;  a  hero  who  had  no  statues  nor 

n^ethn  wich  tlie  box  uaopened ;  aod  ihe  unw  uilIiaT,  L  3.  &  ?.  ujn,  tbkt  Cirbo 
wu  condemned  lo  buicbmnit,  but  in  ihlidiugreci  with  Cicero;  uid  dioagh  tbc 
fonner  Uotj  bw  in  itself  DOttdng  imprabslde,  yet,  •>  Cicero  nerei  nuntioned  ll  Id 
anj  of  hii  pUKgjrrici  tm  Ctunu,  the  tnth  of  it  nuy  Ten  mil  be  doubted. 

■  The  Uw  did  Dot  piM  iD  the  tribuDeihip  of  Caibo.    See  b.6.  e.  8. 

'DeLcg.  L3.C.  16.  "  Cuineiediouquideni  (dbonMuluUmabonitpotuit 


propter  perpeluua  in  pt^wlui  ntioDe  levitatem  m 
jadKum  TindiciTit." 

N.B.  Bfthii  it  would  lean  that  Carbo  wupioKCuted  fir  (he  pan  be  had  aded 
1b  tfaediqmlebeToreblKtiiwilihip;  and  to  Pt^iiiu  conjecturea,  that  tbeinquJai- 
tiOD  wai  continued  coiuzrnlDg  the  nditlon,  aiid  tbeaocuaed  tried  by  iheprKKm. 

■CicBp.Fwii.LB.  ep.21.  Caiu*  {PapiiiuBCartio}  "  wcuaaDte  I.  CrMO, 
CMilhaiidaa  imniifftf  didtut." 

•PighiiuconjectBKthe  wuqaMMMin639,aBdhiipravliMe&ic>ly{  tlioaghit 


D,=;,lz...,C(Xlg[c 


CVAI>  I-  THE  JtQHAK  HII!n»T.  It 

{RBtnres  of,  his  anoefltors  to  show,  had  no  eloqoenoes  7<""' 
no  Greek;  but  whom,  uereTtheteas,  we  shall  bereafler  '  ^  ^ 
see  8  mateh  for  the  learned  and  illustrious  nobles,  in  ^•^■"'- 


their  own  way  of  cariTing  on  business ;  of  talents  not  ^^^ 
inferior  to  Uieirs  for  terminating  civil  disputes  and  "^ 
promoting  ctmcord.     At  the  time  o(  his  Section  to 
the  tribtineship,  he  was  known  only  as  a  brare  soldier, 
and  skiiiiil  officn*,  of  singular  assiduity  and  alacrity 
in  service,  unblemished  life,  strict  probity,  exemplary 
sobriety,  and  a  peculiar  patience  of  hardships  and 
dieciplhie.    By  these  qualities,  especially  the  last,  he 
had,  during  die  Numantine  war,  recommended  bim* 
self  to  the  esteem  and  favour  of  Scipio  ^milianosi  fiat,  in 
whose  only-difficulty  in  that  war  waa  to  banish  luxury  **"" 
firom  his  camp,  and  restore  the  ancient  discipline  among 
his  .troops.     Scipio,  from  his  observation  of  the  mar- 
tial talents  of  Marins,  n^o  was  then  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  gave  a  kind  of  prof^etic  testilMny  of  his 
future  glory:   for,  being  asked  in  datt«'y  by  some 
of  his  officers,  where,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  him- 
self,  the  republic  would  find  a  generaji?  he,  gently 
clapping  Marius  on  the  shoulder,  answwed*  Perhaps, 
faere :  words,  which,  as  Plutarch  re^rts,  were  heard 
by  Marius  as  orscolar,  and  whicb  Hiimated  him  with 
tbe  hope  of  being  one  day  ^le  to  nuke  a  figure  in  his 
country.    Yet  he  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
with  r^ard  to  this  ambition,  by  rewou  of  his  obscure 
bhth  and  illiberal  education.  Bom  at  Arpinum,  or  in  a  dtji 
a  village  near  it,  he  had  there  passed  all  his  early  youth  or  tbe  ^ 
with  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  and  earned  their  ^"J^"" 
bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands :  as  soon  as  he  was  J^^" ' 
able  to  bear  arms,*  he  had  entered  himself  a  soldier,'*  •stUmt. 

don  Dot  nWmtljr^portfaMba'vweTcr  quaMcw^  rincenoAineaeTCtiBCiD  be 
hoilt  npott  ttoi  paMageof  Vaknai  Hudtnu^  whkk  i*  the  oolf  foondUiMi  ofUa 


a  npulucum,  imnic  masli  In  euiiUQ  quun 
V*LMuUb.&ap.ft. 

omnan  piMrWain  Kniai  altiw,  ubi  prlmom  ctu  militic  potion 
ftriii»ili,PT~"-r*-ht-n-^lil-iiiriirtrtnliinii— 'i'"-.  r— —'- 
vtii  iKiniatBtcpiun  logeniumbnTJ  uMcvit.    Ergo  uU  priouuK 
tribonatiini  BdUtsmn,  &c- 
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Ynr  of  and  from  that  time  had  lived  almost  wholly  in  camps 
634.     and  the  toils  of  war;  and  (to  use  the  phraae  which 
""^  "°'  Kutarch ha8borrowedfromPIsto)hadnever8acrificed 
I^Jwo-  to  the  Muses  or  the  Graces:  however,  in  the  military 
road  to  honour,  he  took  such  e^ctu^  care  to  distin- 
guish himself,  that,  when  [after  serving  the  term,  by 
law  required,  for  a  qualification]  he  put  in  for  the  post 
of  tribune  in  a  l^on,  be  had  the  vote  of  every  tnbe: 
for  though  few  of  the  citizens  knew  his  iace,  none  of 
them  were  strangers  to  his  name  and  character. 

Tliat  intrepidity,  resolution,  steadiness,  would  be 
the  style  of  his  behaviour  in  civil  offices,  no  less  than  in 
military,  he  gave  sufficient  ground  to  expect,  presently 
after  his  commencing  tribune  of  the  commons,  which 
(as  abovementioned)  was  in  this  year  634>.  Having 
proposed  to  the  peoplealawmoree£FectuaIlytopreyent 
candidates  for  offices  from  tampering  with  the  voters, 
the  senate(wbo  did  not  like  the  measure)  madea  decree 
that  the  law  in  question  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote, 
and  they  sent  forMarius  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  matter.  Marius  appeared,  indeed,  but  not 
as  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Without  any  ceremony, 
he  let  the  consul  know  that  he  would  send  him  to 
prison,  if  the  decree  were  not  instantly  revoked.  Cotta, 
turning  to  Metellus,  asked  his  opinion,  who  signifying 
his  approbation  of  the  decree,  Marius  called  in  one  of 
his  seijeants,  and  bade  him  lead  Metellus  to  prison. 
Metellus  appealed  to  the  other  tribunes ;  but  not  one 
of  them  interposed,  and  the  senate  were  obliged  to 


Plutarch  in>aTti,  that  Uariul  nude  hii  Gnt  caicpaigQ  under  Sdpio  AmUiuiDi, 
Utlie>i(georNaniiotia,«DdirMllKnibauleigfaUBi  veanoU.  But  ndlho  of 
ihew  can  be  tnif.  il^  aa  Plntarch  himself  repeatedlr  leUa  lu,  Hariui  dkd  at  the 
■f^  of  KTenty.    For  it  u  certain  ihat  the  death  of  Maiiiu  luppened  in  the  ycai 


ofRonie667:  coiuajuoHJyhewM  bOTi  in  097,  and  wai twenty. three,  In  the  y*« 
620,  when  Sdpio  bedded  Naniuitia.  And  aa  Mrenteai  wai  the  age  when  ibt 
Romani  wen  nckoncd  capable  of  bearing  anna,  and,  according  to  both  SalluM 
and  Plutarch,  Marius  became  a  soldier  about  that  age,  we  must  nippDae  that  he 
had  served  five  or  di  Tears  before  be  came  anda  Scipio's  command,  who  had  Do 
mllitaiy  emploTnwQt  num  the  Teat  606  to  619.  It  is  also  reasonable  10  think, 
that  Marius,  when  Sdpio  made  him  Ae  eomplfmmt  iboTeaMnlioiwd  (in  tbs  text), 
was  an  offlcei',  and  had  more  enalena  in  nr  than  is  to  be  got  b;  serring  osn 
Tear,  or  a  rear  and  a  half.  Dr.  Middleton,  nerathdeM,  in  mL  1.  p.  24.cf  hii 
UJe  of  Cicao,  baa  adt^ted  PlnWcfa'a  mistake. 
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revoke  their  decree.     Then  Muius  hastened  to  the  ^^jf- 
comitia,  and  got  his  law  passed.  m. 

This  action  of  their  new  tribune  made  the  people  ^'^•"'' 
■imagine  they  had  foand  a  champion  who  would  fight  all  ^^L?*^ 
their  battles  against  the  senate,  with  the  like  infiexible 
resot  ution :  he  very  soon  undeceived  them ;  for,  with  a 
steadiness  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
senate's  decree,  he  opposed  a  motion  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, for  a  free  distribution  of  com  to  the  citizens, 
and  defeated  the  design :  so  that  now,  says  Plutarch,  he 
gained  the  esteem  of  both  parties,  being  looked  upon 
as  a  man  who  would  gratify  neither  at  the  expense  of 
what  he  thought  the  public  good.  He  seems  however 
to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  his  credit,  when,  not  long 
af^r,standingsuccessivelyforthecuruleiBdiIeship,and 
the  plebeian,  both  in  one  and  the  same  day  (the  first  in- 
.^nce  of  the  hind),  he  could  carry  neither;  and  when, 
three  years  afler  his  tribuneship,  though  chosen  pnetor, 
he  was  the  last  named,  and  even  the  validity  of  his 
election  disputed,  as  if  procured  by  illegal  methods.  It 
seems  a  slave  of  one  Cassius  Sabaco,  a  particular  friend 
of  Marius,  had  been  seen  in  the  voting-place  among 
the  citizens,  who  were  giving  their  suffices.  Sabaco, 
upon  his  examination,  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  pre- 
tended, that,  being  extremely  thirsty,  be  had  called  for 
some  water,  and  that  his  servant,  though  he  had  indeed 
brought  it,  did  not  stay  a  moment.''  Among  those, 
whom  the  accusers  of  Marius  desired  might  be  exa- 
mined, was  his  patron  Caiua  Herennius,  who  pleading 
that  the  law  exempted  patrons  from  giving  testimony 
against  their  clients,  the  judges  would  have  admitted 
the  excuse;  but  Marius  himself  opposed  it:  he  said, 

1  Sabuo,  fat  (hit  >auT,  wai  Ihe  next  jrcu,  eSSi  expelled  the  unue  b;  iba 
ceuat,  Metellui  Dmlnudcui  and  Domhlui  ^Dobailnia,  rivo  mj  wrong-beaded 
men,  if  ire  judge  oTthan  bf  theif  bduTiooT  when  genrale).  The;  uid  (liM  Sabaco 
totrTedtobe»dginariMd,wheUnibeipokeiniewftl«ei  irfilM,foThltpajiit7i 
-UttDe,f<]cbiilnKmpeTaiKa.  Thej  alio  d^iaded  tbiitr-nro  of  the  «enat«ei^  anwog 
wbooi  wai  C.  LlcmiuaOMa,  a  man  of  eonaultf  dignity,  and  wbo  wMbimaelf  after- 
vardadtDMneeuar.    Ijhr.E^sa.   Clc.inCluwL    VaL Mu. Lib. 2. cap. a. 
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Tnrcf    that  from  tbe  time  any  man  became  a  magistnite,  he 

SS4.  was  nobody's  client ;  which,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
"•*^*"'  wa»  not  true  but  of  those  who  (Stained  the  curule 
^Jj~-  magistracies.  It  does  uot  appear  what  evidence  He- 
rennius  gave,  or  whether  he  gave  any ;  nor  what  founda- 
tion there  was  for  the  chai^;  but  in  the  end,  the 
judges  being  equally  divided  in  opinion,  Marius  stood 
conlinned  in  his  office.  We  are  not  told  where  his 
jurisdiction  was.  The  next  year  he  went  propnetor 
into  farther  Spain,  where  he  had  some  success  against 
the  Lusitanians,  and  settled  a  colony  of  Celtiberians 
at  Colenda,  in  reward  for  their  having  assisted  him  in 
his  expedition.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
him  as  acting  anypart  in  public  life,  till  the  Jugurthine 
war,  a  memorable  period  of  the  Roman  story,  on  ac- 
-count  both  of  the  surprising  events  of  the  war  itself, 
and  of  the  civil  commotions  it  gave  birth  to  at  Rome. 
But  before  we  enter  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  it  will 
be  proper  to  see  what  had  been  doing  in  the  military 
way,  while  the  affair  of  Caius  Gracchus  was  depending, 
and  what  was  aftervrard  done  during  the  ten  years 
between  his  murder  and  that  war. 


THE  CONQCK8T8  OF  THE  BOMANS  IN  TRANSALPINE 
GAUL. 

•Oi  sd.  Of  all  die  natlonsbeyond  the  Alps,  the  Salyi,*  says 
^^  J.  Floras,  were  the  first  who  felt  the  Roman  arms.  The 
city  of  Massilia,t  ever  faithful  and  friendly  to  Rome, 
had  complained  of  the  hostile  incursion  of  those  her 
neighbour.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  the 
Sob  b. «.  year  628,  Fulvius  Flaccus,'  then  consul,  began  the  war, 
and  that  it  was  continued  by  one  of  the  succeeding  con- 
suls, SextiusCalrinus,  who  vanquished  the  enemy  in  a 
pitched  battle,msde  a  complete  conquest  of  their  coun- 

■  The  MOiw  PuMiu  who  wu  thmnti  ilaln  wiib  Chm  Onwdiiu. 


Y.iLeso.  ' 
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try,  aad,  the  next  year,  when  proeooBul,  haTiDg  built 
tbe  city  of  Aix,  planted  there  a  Roman  colooy,  the 
first  that  ever  pawed  into  TraiualpiDe  Gaut. 

After  this  success  there  could  not  be  wanting  a  pre- 
text to  make  further  aequiittions.  Il  was  alleged,  that 
the  Allobroges  (who  iababited  a  tract  of  country  that  - 
lies  between  the  Rhone  anil  the  Alps,  from  the  Isere  to 
the  lake  o(  Geneva^  and  whose  capi  tal  was  Vieane)  had 
granted  protection  to  Teutomalius,  king  of  the  Salyi, 
when  di^ossesaed  d'his  kingdom.  This  was  sufficienC. 
But  it  was  farther  alleged,  that  they  had  ranged  the 
lands  of  the  .iSdui,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Antimoiiia 
rqiublic:  for'the  Romans  seldom  failed  to  have  alliea  ^"^  ^* 
at  the  back  of  whatever  people  they  purposed  to  subv 
due.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  .^^ut  had  of  their 
own  motion  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Komaos,  and 
were  proud  to  be  by  them  called  brethren.  Overtheie 
AU(^roge8,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  BituitUB,  king 
of  the  Arveni,  the  consul  Domitius,'  in  631,  obtained,  Amttgat. 
by  means  chiefiy  of  his  elephants,  a  victory,  in  which 
he  slew  90,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  3000  pri- 
soners. The  Tanquisbed  brought  a  new  army  into 
the  field.  Their  whole  iwre  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  200,000  men ;  yet  Fabius  (successor  of  Domitius)  V-  R-  «>>■ 
with  only  30,000  gave  them  an  entire  ovothrow  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone;  in  which  river,  the  bridge 
breaking  under  them  in  their  Bight,  most  of  them  wov 
drowned.  Domitius,  who  was  still  in  the  provinoe, 
hearing  that  Bituitus,  totally  discouraged  by  his  second 
defeat,  was  disposed  to  ask  peace  of  the  consul,  and 
submit,  invited  him  to  an  amicable  conference;  and, 
when  the  king  came,  seized  cm  his  person,  and  sent 
him  prisoner  to  Rome,  the  proconsul  being  angry 
that  he  chose  rather  to  yield  to  the  consul  than  to 
him.   The  senate,  says  Valerius  Maximus,  could  not 
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approve  the  deed,  yet  would  not  release  the  king,  lest 
be  should  renew  the  war;  but  having  got  bis  son  into 
their  hands,  they  gave  him  a  Roman  education,  and 
then  sent  him  home.' 

Fabius,  at  bis  return  to  Rome,  called  himself  Allo- 
broglcus,  and  had  a  triumph,  of  which  the  captive 
monarch,  clad  in  the  splendid  arms  he  used  to  wear, 
was  the  principal  ornament.  Domitius,  some  time 
after,  with  the  same  king  to  attend  him,  had  the  like 
honour  of  the  triumph:  though  indeed  he  bad  already 
triumphed  abroad ;  for  with  his  army  following  him 
in  procession,  be  had  been  riding  up  and  down  the 
Sawn,  in  couquered  countries,  like  an  ovet^own  idiot,  upon 
an  elephant.  Florus  remarks,  that  these  two  generals 
were  the  first  of  the  Romans  that  ever  insulted  the 
vanquished  nations,  by  erecting,  in  their  countries, 
trophies  of  the  victories  obtained  over  them. 

In  this  same  year  Quintus  Metellus  (the  eldest  son 
of  Macedonicus)  had  his  triumph,  as  conqueror  [in 
630^  of  the  islands  called  Baleares :  and  the  vain  man, 
for  having  with  his  heavy-armed  I^onaries  defeated 
a  number  of  fishermen,  who  went  naked,  and  fought 
only  with  slings,  foolishly  took  the  title  of  Balearicus. 
v.  B.  es4.  In  6S4i  the  consul  L.  Metellus  leading  an  army  into 
n^i^  Illyricum,  the  Segestani,  a  people  of  that  country,  sur- 
rendered -to  him :  after  which,  he,  without  any  provo- 
cation, entered  Dalmatia,  where,  being  received  ami- 
cably, be  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  capital,  and, 

I  Thb  yttx  Q.  Hnciiu  Scarol^  olkd  the  aaguT,  to  diMinguub  him  from  Q. 
Modiu  Scsmla,  ibc  pootifbx  muimui,  Went  praitor  into  Alia,  wheie  bereformed 
the  BbuKi  df  dii  publicam,  toi  regubted  the  aSUn  at  the  pranocc  with  >o  much 
jiulicc  ud  inlegiily,  thkl  the  A^uici  inatituled  *  Gsdval  in  horunu  of  him, 
■nd  called  it  Huiu,  ftom  himune.  P.  Rutidina  Bufiu,  ooe  of  the  moM  wonhy 
noi  in  Rame,aaiiitedhiinlti  qoiUty  of  qaoMot.  Cie.  de  Fin.  lib.  1.  cap.  S. 
Aacon.  Pod.  in  DiTinal.  et  S  Verr.    VnL  Mai.  lib.  8.  cap.  Ifi.  §  6. 

VaL  Muc  (lib.  S.  cap.  IS.  g  6.)  nji,  that  U.  Hudna  ScktoU,  eaUeague  to 
Cnuui  in  the  coonilihjp  (which  Sorola  wai  the  pontifex  muimiu),  k  excel- 
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for  this  exploit,  he  had  a  triumph  upon  hia  return  to 
Rome,  and  called  himself  Daimaticus. 
.   The  next  year  M.  Forcius  Cato,  and  Q.  Marcius  v.  r.  6sb. 
Rex,  being  consuls,  the  former  was  sent  into  Africa  ^*^  *"'* 
(on  what  occasion  is  not  known),  and  there  died. 
Marcius,  who  had  Transalpine  (zaul  for  his  province, 
subdued  the  Stseni,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  planted 
a  colony  at  Narbonne,  called  from  him  Narbo  Marcius, 
which  became  the  capital  of  tlie  Roman  conquests  in 
TransalpineGaul,when,  four  years  after,  they  erected 
them  into  the  form  of  a  preetorian  province. 

"  In  the  following  consulships  of  L.  Metellus  Dia-  v.  R.  8S«. 
dematus  (second  son  of  Macedonicus),  and  Q.  Mu- 
cius  ScsYola ;  C.  Licinius  Geta,  and  Q.  Fabius  Maxi-  v.  R.  G37- 
mus  Eburnus,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was 
done  in  the  way  of  conquest. 

But  in  the  year  following,  M.  ^milius'  Scaurus  y.  r.  ess. 
(colleague  to  M.MetelluB,  third  son  of  Macedonicus),  vu^ium. 
having  Transalpine  Gaul  for  bis  province,  made  «|_'^;''* 
successful  expedition  against  the  Cami,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alpes  Pennins.    He  afterward  employed  his  ' 
army  in  draining  the  marshes  near  the  Trdiia  and 
Fiacentia,  and  making  roads  in  that  country.     At  Fut.  Cqrit.. 
his  return  borne,  he  was  decreed  a  triumpb ;  and,  c  m. 
by  the  censors,  Metellus  Daimaticus  and  Domitius  j^'jIJ' Jj^- 
jEnobarbus,  named  president  of  the  senate,  in  the 
place  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  who  died  this  year, 
and  whose  bier  was  carried  by  his  four  sons,  of  whom 
one  had  been  consul,  and  was  now  censor,  the  second 
had  also  been  consul,  the  third  was  at  this  time  consul, 
and  the  fourth  soon  after  Qbe  very  next  yearj  ob- 
tained the  consulship. 

Scaurus  this  year  got  two  new  laws  passed ;  the  one  i^- '-  ^ 

■  It  ni  in  the  former  of  ibeie  coniulthip*  thu  Maiius  sufTcrcd  the  uShnit 
vboi  he  ttood  for  the  sdileihip,  *nd  in  the  Uiter,  tbu  beli^ 
■aa  prowcuted  for  txiguing. 
unt  of  ScaunuwUl  be  girai  where  the  knowledge  of  hia  ctii- 

cter  it  mvre  aettaurj. 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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forbidding  the  use  of  some  foreign  dainties ;  the  other 
concerning  the  votes  of  the  freedmen/ 
Y.R.<aft.  The  Scordisci,  a  people  of  Thrace,  originally  de- 
Bcended  from  the  Gauls,  whofollowed  Brennus,  having 
made  an  irruption  intoMacedon,C.Porciu8Cato  (who 
had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  with  M.  Acilius  Bal- 
bua)  was  sent  with  an  anny  to  defend  the  province. 
Surprised  by  the  barbarians  in  an  ambush,  his  army  was 
routed  with  such  slaughter  that  scarce  a  man,  except 
himself,  escaped.  The  conquerors  immediately  spread 
themselves  overThessaly  and  Dalmatia,  as  far  as  to  the 
Adriatic,  where  finding  a  vast  extent  of  waters  that  put 
a  stop  to  their  progress,  they,  in  despite  and  rage,  darted 
a  shower  of  javelins  into  the  sea.  Soon  after,  Didius, 
prstor  of  lUyricum,  falling  upon  them  suddenly,  while 
they  were  plundering  the  country,  put  them  to  the 
rout,  and  drove  them  back  into  Thrace.  Cato,  at  his 
return  to  Rome,  was  prosecuted  for  extortion  in  his 
[H-ovince,  and  being  condemned,  went  into  banishment 
oc  pro  to  Tarraco  in  Spain.  The  sum  in  question  was  no  more 
S^''"'  than  about  32/.  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  or 
rBo!«4  150^- according  to  Cicero }  ameretrifle:  but  Paterculus 
e.  to.  '  most  gravely  remarks,  that  men  had  more  attention  to 
''  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
criminal,  than  the  extent  of  the  injustice  done.  The 
knights,  who  were  the  judges  at  this  time,  must  have 
been  very  worthy  men,  contrary  to  what  Cicero  would 
have  us  believe  J  or,  this  remark  of  Paterculus  is  very 
much  displaced.  The  condemnation  of  Cato  was  un- 
doubtedly  owing  to  some  private  spleen,  or  perhaps  the 
public  indignation  gainst  him,  for  letting  himself  be 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  thereby  losing  the  lives  of 

y  Freedmen.  Tbk,  ai  Pighioi  coajecluref,  cnurud  tb«t  Ibe  fnedmm  ihould 
vote  in  tbe  foui  urban  tribe*,  whereas  from  the  tioie  of  Semproniui  (the  father 
of  the  Gracdii)  thejr  had  been  conHoed  to  one  tribe. 

It  llnid  that  Ihu htughtj  rontulwuaaollbnded  with  die prctot De<dm Mui, 
for  not  ridDK  up  vhen  he  pawed  by  him,  that  he  made  bf*  licUtn  force  him  lo  it. 
and  bnall  hh  cnrule  chair  to  pieca.  He  also  br  edict  proUUted  the  brioginK 
CMuet  bdbfe  that  pratoc's  tribunal.    Auct.  de  Vii.  Illuiti.  in  Scaur. 
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SO  many  citizens,  whose  kinsmen  and  friends  eonid 
not  forgive  him. 

In  this  consulship   happened  an  accident  which  JoLObMii. 
alarmed  the  Roman  superstition,  and  was  followed  by  okm-'lo. 
a  discovery  that  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  n^i^ 
bustle  at  Rome.     Helvius,  a  Roman  knight,  going  g^»- 
with  his  dailghter  into  Apulia,  was  oveitaken  upon 
the  road  by  a  storm  of  thunder.  A  flash  of  lightning 
killed  the  young  woman,  and  the  horse  she  rode  upon, 
at  the  same  time  stripping  her  of  her  clothes,  and  the 
horse  of  his  saddle  and  bridle.     The  augurs  declared 
that  this  mischance  portended  disgrace  to  unmarried 
women  and  the  equestrian  order.     Soon  after,  a  cri- 
minal correspondence  was  discovered  between  three 
Roman  knights  and  three  vestals. 

And  the  next  year,  when  C.  Metellus,  jumamed  v.  r.  mo. 
Caprarhis  (the  fourth  son  of  Macedonicus),  and  Cn.  J^lSib. 
Papirius  Carbo,  were  consuls,  L.  Metellus  the  pon-  '*'J-  *■  '• 
tifex,  and  the  pontifical  college,  condemned  Emilia, 
the  most  guilty  of  the  three  priestesses,  to  the  usual 
punishment  in  such  cases;  but  acquitted  the  other  two, 
Marcia  and  Licinia,  the  latter  of  whom  was  defended 
by  her  relation  Crassos,  the  orator,  he  being  then 
twenty-seven  years  old. 

7%e  people,  dissatisfied  with  this  sentence,  ordered  ^'^.' 
the  cause  to  be  tried  anew ;  and  by  a  special  commission  cic.  Ont 
appointed  L.  Cassius  to  be  judge ;  a  man  so  severe,  that  H  i"" 
his  tribunal  was  called  aeoptUus  reorum;  that  is.  the  ^^  ^ 
rock  on  which  those  who  were  arraigned  before  him  v>].hm. 
Were  sure  to  split,  if  they  were  guilty.     He  con- 89.*''" 
demned  Marcia  and  Licinia,  and  several  others  j  and  ^  wS*'' 
to  expiate  their  crime,  the  senate,  after  consulting  ow 


the'  Sibyllme  books,  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  to  e.  35. 

- _    .  r  .      _  y^  J 

1. 8.C.I6. 


Venus  Verticordia,  who  was  to  be  implored  to  change  ^'^  **"" 


the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women,  and  make  them  § 
more  chaste.     When  the  statue  of  this  goddess  was 

*  PluUTdi  tell*  us,  thtltbeSibyllineboaki  directed  the  Romu*  to  buy  alive 
two  Omka  nd  lwoG>ul*,H  affvrini^  lo  ccniin  itnngenuUgDuiigraii.    Plut. 


c  2 
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to  be  consecrated,  the  Romans  judged  it  pr<^r  to 
give  the  honour  to  her  of  all  the  ladjes  who  had  the 
best  reputation  for  chastity.  First  a  hundred  ladies 
of  the  most  irreproachable  manners  were  selected  from 
the  rest;  then  from  this  number  ten  were  taken  by 
lot,  and  these  ten  gave  the  preference  to  Sulpitia, 
daughter  of  Paterculus,  and  wife  of  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
Among  the  accused  was  M.  Antonius,  the  famous 

■  orator,  and  grandfather  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  at  this 
time  quffistor,andjustsettiDgoutfromBrundusium  for 
Asia,  when  he  received  .notice  that  an  accusation  was 
lodged  against  him  before  Cassius.  By  the  law  he 
might  have  declined  appearing,  as  being  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth;  but  choosing  to 
stand  a  trial,  be  came  back  to  Rome.  It  is  said  that, 
though  innocent,  he  was  somewhat  alarmed,  when 
the  prosecutors  demanded  that  a  young  slave,  who  was 

.  supposed  to  be  privy  to  his  intrigue,  should  be  exa- 
mined by  torture,  because  he  doubted  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  steadiness  of  the  youth.  But  the  boy  bid  his 
master  fear  nothing,  offered  himself  to  the  torture, 
and  supported  it  with  an  unshaken  constancy. 

An  inundation  of  barbarians  from  the  north,  at  this 
time,  threatened  Italy.  The  Cimbri,  a  people  whose 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  who  not  long  before  this  in- 
habited the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus  (now  Jutland  and 
Holstein),  had,  in  'confederacy  with  the  Teutoni  their 
netghbours,]efl  that  countrytoseekfornew  habitations. 
Plutarch  makes  their  number  amountto 300,000  fight- 
ing men,  who  were  followed  by  a  yet  greater  number 
of  women  and  children.  At  first  they  fell  upon  the 
Boian  Gauls,  who  inhabited  part  of  the  Hercynian  fo- 
rest (which  part  had  from  them  the  name  of  Bohemia), 
by  whom  being  repulsed,  they  turned  towards  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  penetrating  into  Noricum.  The  consul 

*  According  to  Ljt.  Epii.  1. 67'  fiA  Jul-  Otaaeq.  de  Prodig.  103.  Ihs  Tmloni 
did  not  ji^  ifae  Cimbti  til]  tome  jan  tRa  thii :  bat  Vellriiii  FateKolai,  Pln- 
mch,  Fkm»,  Eauopiiu,  and  Oroaiiu,  ipoik  of  the  TeaCoui  u  jtAcei  with  the 
Clmbii  in  all  their  wan  irlth  the  RomaDg. 
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Papirius,  whom  the  senate  immediately  ordered  into  Ur.  Epit 
Ulyricum  to  oppose  their  progress,  posted  himself  in  ^^t.  de 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  thence  sent  to  ask  why  they  ^^*{^ 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Norici,  who,  he  said,  were  p-  21*- 
friends  of  the' Romans,  though  in  truth  the  Romans 
liad  no  treaty  of  friendship  with  them.  The  Cimbri, 
by  their  ambassadon;,  answered,  that  they  respected  the 
:  Roman  name,  had  no  intention  to  attack  any  nation  in 
alh'ance  with  Rome,  were  going  to  quit  Noricum,  and 
to  Seek  a  settlement  in  countries  where  the  Romans 
had  DO  concern.  Papirius,  believing  this  answer  to 
proceed  from  fear,  and  wisely  projecting  to  gain  abun- 
dance of  honour  by  a  stroke  of  perfldy,  furnished  the 
Ctmbriaa  ambassadors  with  guides,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  conducting  them  back  by  the  best  road,  were 
to  lead  them  by  such  a  roundabout  way,  as  to  give  him 
an  opportunity,  by  taking  a  shorter,  to  surprise  them, 
and  with  his  whole  army  fall  upon  them  at  once.  The 
stratagem  did  not  succeed ;  the  Cimbri,  though  sur- 
prised, were  not  disconcerted ;  they  drove  the  consul 
out  of  the  field,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
tempestuousness  of  the  weather,  would  have  destroyed 
his  whole  army.  The  barbarians  made  no  advant^e 
f^ainst  the  Romans  of  their  victory;  but,  for  some 
reason  unknown,  turned  away  to  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii,  where  they  were  probably  joined  by  the  Am- 
brones  (who  are  thought  to  have  been  a  canton  of  the 
-Helvetii),  and  from  thence  spread  themselves  over 
Transalpine  Gaul,  carrying  with  them  slaughter  and 
desolation. 

Metellus,  the  other  consul,  made  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scordisci. 

And  the  next  year  M.  Livius  Drusus  (who  was  in  Ut.  spit.   : 
the  consulship  with  L.  Calpumius  Piso)  forced  them  fl;,..  l  3. 
■10  repass  the  Danube,  which  served  ever  after  as  a^*jj_  j^,_ 
barrier  between  them  and  the  Roman  provinces. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Theoteatitinif&tJiigiiTMiiewart  UieommeiuemeM,pTiigTc$tta%icimclMaim. 

Sallust  telU  US,  that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Jugurthine  war  for  these  two  reasons, — that  it  was  an 
important, and  bloody  war,  and  of  great  variety  in  the 
fortune  of  it : — and  that,  during  this  war,  the  first 
stand  was  made  against  the  insolent  pride  of  the  no- 
bility ;  the  commencement  of  a  struggle  maintained 
with  such  party  rage  as  at  length  to  produce  a  civil 
war  and  the  desolation  of  Italy. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  cause  and  origin  of  the 
Numidian  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  back. 
It  has  been  formerly  observed,  that  Masinissa  received 
from  the  Romans  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  in  reward 
of  the  services  he  had  done  them  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians. At  his  death  he  left  three  legitimate  sons,  Mi- 
cipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastabal,  who,  without  dividing 
their  father's  kingdom,  shared'*  the  government  of  it 
among  them.  The  two  latter  dying,  Micipsa  reigned 
alone.  This  prince  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  the  elder, 
Hiempsal  the  younger.  He  had  also  a  nephew  named 
Jugurtha,  t  he  son  of  his  brother  Manastab^,  but  whom, 
being  bom  of  a  concubine,  Masinissa  had  left  in  a  pri- 
vate condition.  Micipsa,  however,  took  him  into  his 
own  house,  and  educated  him  with  his  own  sons.  Ju- 
gurtha had  great  natural  talents,  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  excelled  in  strength.  Active  and  industri- 
ous,hecontinuallyexercisedhim8elfinnding,throwing 
the  lance,  disputing  the  prize  with  his  companions  in 
the  race,  or  in  hunting  lions  and  other  wild  beasts;  at 
which  sports  he  always  endeavoured  to  be  the  first,  or 
among  the  foremost,  to  wound  the  beast.  And  though 
he  performed  more  hardyexploits  than  any  of  his  com- 
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psniiHis,  Kod  was  much  superior  to  them  all  in  his  ex- 
ercises, yet,  never  boasting  of  his  advantages,  he  was  by 
all  extremely  beloved.  At  first  the  kiog  of  Numidia 
r«goiced  in  the  good  success  of  his  care,  as  thinking 
Jugurtba  would  be  an  honour  to  the  kingdom.  But 
afterward,  reflecting  on  his  own  great  age,  the  tender 
years  of  his  eons,  the  temptation  of  a  throne,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Numidians  for  liis  nephew,  he  b^an  to 
fear,  lest  the  daring  and  ambitious  spirit  of  that  prince 
should  meet  with  too  favourable  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play itself.  Under  these  apprehensions  the  king  woidd 
have  privately  made  away  with  him,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  ofasedition  or  ageneral  rebellion,  as  theprobable 
consequence  of  such  an  act.  Being  at  this  time  to  fur- 
nish the  Romans  with  a  body  of  troops  to  serve  under 
Scipio  at  the  si^e  of  Numtuitia,  be  resolved  to  give 
Jugurtba  the  command  of  tbem,  entertaining  some 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  him  by  the  chance  of  war;  a 
hope  founded  on  the  forward  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  youth.  But  this  measure,  takm  for  the  destnictioo 
of  Jugurtba,  turned  to  hisadvantage.  By  his  ability  in 
council,  his  bravery  in  fight,  his  strict  obedience  to  or- 
ders, and  his  success  in  every  enterprise,  he  gained  in 
a  short  time  the  esteem  and  love  both  of  the  Roman 
soldiersandoftheirgeneral.  Therewere  at  that  time 
in  the  army  many  persons,  both  of  the  old  and  new  no- 
bility, with  whom  wealth  was  preferable  to  virtue  and 
honour,  all  furious  party-men,  very  powerful  at  Rome, 
and  more  known  than  esteemed  among  the  confede- 
rates. These  men  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Jugur- 
tba, by  telling  him,  that,  at  the  death  of  Micipsa,  be 
might  easily  make  himself  the  master  of  Numidia; 
that  he  did  not  want  ability  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  that  at  Rome  all  things  were  venal. 

When  Scipio,  after  the  reduction  of  Numantia,  was 
about  to  send  back  the  auxiliary  troops,  he,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army,  made  Jugurtba  magnificent 
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presents,  accompanied  with  extraordinarypraises;  and 
then  leading  him  into  bis  own  pavilion,  there  admo- 
nished him  privately  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Boman  people,  rather  by  services  to  the  public,  than 
by  gifls  to  private  men ;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  purchase  of  a  few  what  be- 
longed to  many;  that,  if  he  would  continue  in  the 
diligent  exercise  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  he  could 
not  fail  of  acquiring  both  glory  and  a  crown ;'  but 
that  if  he  should  be  so  hasty  to  attain  his  purpose  aa 
to  have  recourse  to  bribery,  his  money  would  prove 
his  destruction.  Afler  this  advice  he  dismissed  him 
with  a  letter  for  Micipsa  to  the  following  effect  i — 

*•  Your  Jugurtha  has  behaved  himself  incomparably 
Vrell  in  the  war  of  Numantia;  to  know  this  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  you  much  joy.  To  me  his  merit  has  made 
faim  very  dear :  and  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavours  that 
he  be  equally  so  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  I 
congratulate  you  on  this  occasion  with  the  cordiality 
our  friendship  requires.  Your  nephewis  indeed  worthy 
of  you,  and  of  his  grandfather  Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  finding  the  reports  he  had  already  heard  of 
his  nephew's  merit  confirmed  by  the  Roman  general, 
and,  perhaps,  now  finding  his  former  scheme  less  prac- 
ticable than  before,  turned  his  thoughts  how  to  gain 
the  affections  of  Jugurtha,  and  to  secure,  for  a  friend 
and  protector  of  his  children,  him,  whom  he  could  not 
destroy  as  an  enemy  i  and  with  this  yiew  he  adopted 
him,  and,  by  his  will,  lefl  him  joint  heir  with  his  own 
sons.  And  when,  a  few  years  after,  he  found  himself 
drawing  near  his  end,  he  is  said  to  have  pressed  his 


oiGomgpniCDt,  vhich  accompaiiiEd  the  toon  tm^  ftdric 

to  the  jcnith,  u  bope  1  crovn :  BDd  thi  procmlinfia  of  tbi  Roman  aeDale,  m  le- 
Utiun  to  the  aOiin  of  Numidio,  after  ihe  iIiMib  orMicipuKnil  Jugurths'a  unirpa- 
tkm  of  the  kingdom  I  m*j  weuotftom  the  wbole,  withiHii  urn  gttut  nSnmnBtt 
conclude,  thu  the  Romuis  hud,  si  leut  from  ihe  detniie  of  Uotiniua,  ifaot  lo^ 
Iwfbic,  fonned  (be  doi^  of  UUng  Numidulnto  thdi  own  posaanion? 
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nephew,  in  a  Tery  pathetic  manDer,  to  be  friendly  to 
his.  sons,  and  to  finve  exhorted  bis  sons  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  his  nephew,  their  adopted  brother,  telling 
them  what  a  reproach  it  would  be  to  them,  if  it  should 
appear  to  the  world  that  their  father  had  been  more 
happy  in  adopting,  than  in  begetting  sous. 

The  old  king  died,  and,  when  the  funeral  was  over, 
the  three  princes  met  to  consult  about  their  afi^rs.  At 
this  meeting,  Hiempsal,  the  younger  of  the  legitimate 
'80D8,  a  youth  of  high  spirit,  seated  himself  on  Adher* 
Inl's  right  hand,  that  Jugurtba,  whom  he  had  always 
despisedforhismeanbirtbymight  not  be  in  the  middle, 
the  place  of  honour  among  the  Nuraidians;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  brother  to  remove  to  the  left 
of  Jugurtba.  And  when  Jugurtha  proposed  the  re- 
pealing all  the  acts  and  edicts  made  by  Micipsa  in  the 
five  last  years  of  his  reign,  because  the  king  was  then 
old,  and  his  intellects  impaired,  Hiempsal  briskly  an> 
swered,  "By  all  means;  lam  entirelyof  your  opinion; 
for  within  the  three  last  years  you  were  adopted  into 
the  family."  Words,  which  sunk  deeper  into  the  mind 
of  Jugurtha  than  any  one  at  that  time  imagined.  His 
whole  study  from  that  moment  was  how  to  accomplish 
a  speedy  revenge. 

According  to  Sallust,  Jugurtha  compassed  his  de- 
sign by  corrupting  the  host,  with  whom  Hiempsal  had 
taken  up  a  temporary  residence.  This  traitor  ad- 
mitted by  night  into  the  house  a  party  of  soldiers, 
who  having  found  Hiempsal  in  a  loft,  where  he  bad 
hid  himself  upon  the  first  alarm,  eut  off  his  head*  and 
carried  it  to  their  master.'  Upon  the  news  of  this  base 
murder,  the  Numidians  divided  themselves  into  two 
parties :  the  greater  number  declared  for  Adherbal ; 
but  all  the  best  soldiers  adhered  to  Jugurtha.     The 
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latter  soon  appeared  in  the  field,  and  took  some  townB 
by  force;  others  voluntarily  Bubmitted  to  him;  and 
be  pushed  for  the  entire  monarchy  of  Numidia. 

Adherbal,  though  he  had  despatched  ambaasadors 
to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  and  his  own  situation,  yet  depending  upon 
his  superiority  in  number,  ventured  a  battle  with  the 
enemy.  Being  vanquished,  he  fled  into  the  Roman 
province,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Rome. 

Jugurtha,  now  master  of  all  Numidia,  and  having 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  what  he  had  done,  began  to  dread 
lest  the  Romans  should  take  up  the  quarrel  of  his  rivaL 
His  only  hope  of  being  screened  from  their  resentment 
was  in  his  own  treasures,  and  the  covetousness  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  despatched  ambassadors  therefore 
in  all  haste  to  Rome,  with  immense  sums  of  money,  and 
with  orders,  first,  by  mo^  ample  presents,  to  secure  his 
old  friends,  then  to  acquire  new ;  and  lastly,  to  buy  all 
who  were  to  be  bought.  The  ambassadors  executed 
their  commission  with  unwearied  diligence ;  and  such  a 
change,  saysSallust,  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from  being 
hated  and  detested,  became  a  great  favourite  of  the 
n(^ility,  insomuch  that  torae,  engaged  by  hope,  others 
gained  by  actual  bribes,  made  themselves  sohcitors  to 
the  rest  of  the  senate,  that  no  severe  decree  might  pass 
agamst  the  king.  When  the  ambassadors  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  secure  of  their  point,  the  senate 
gave  audience  to  both  parties.  Adherbal  is  said  to  have 
made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he  di^layed  the  uncom- 
mon kindness  which  his  father  Micipsa  had  shown  to 
Jugurtha,  from  his  very  infancy  to  the  time  when  be 
adopted  him ;  the  extreme  baseness  of  the  latter,  whom 
no  obligations  could  engage  to  gratitude.  He  repeatedly 
expressed  a  concern  that  he  should  be  troublesome  to 
the  senate  before  he  had  merited  their  favour  by  any 
seirice,  yet  he  hoped  that  the  remembrance  of  Masi- 
nissa's  services,  and  constant  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
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KcnnaQ  name,  would  be  sufBcient  to  procure,  fnita  tbe 
Romansenateand  people,  a  protection  for  his  grandson. 

As  Eoon  as  the  king  had  done  speaking,  Jugurtha's 
ambassadors,  relying  more  on  the  force  of  their  pre- 
sents than  the  justice  of  their  cause,  returned  a  short 
answer;  that  Hiempsal  had  been  slain  by  the  Numi- 
dians  for  his  cruelty;  that  Adherbal  had  been  the 
aggressor  in  the  late  war;  that  because,  being  Taui- 
quished,  he  could  not  do  the  injury  intended,  he  now 
complained;  and  that  as  to  Jugurtha,  he  earnestly  re- 
quested of  the  senate  not  to  think  that  he  was  a  different 
man  from  him  they  had  known  at  Numantia,  nor  give 
less  credit  to  his  actions  than  to  his  enemy's  words. 

This  said,  Adherbal  and  the  ambassadors  withdrew, 
.and  the  senate  went  upon  the  affair.  Not  only  all  those 
of  the  fathers  whom  Jugurtha  had  corrupted,  but  those 
who  were  under  their  influence,  treated  with  scorn 
whateverhadbeen  alleged  by  Adfao'bal,  extolled,  in  the 
Jiighest  struns  of  praise,  the  virtue  of  the  king,  pleaded 
for  him,  solicited  for  him,  and,  in  short,  expressed  as 
jQuch  zeal  for  the  justification  of  his  infamous  actions, 
as  if  their  own  honour  had  been  in  question.  Some  few 
.there  were,  who,  preferring  justice  and  good  conscience 
to  money,  declared  for  succouring  Adherbal,  and  se- 
verely revenging  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  man 
who  spoke  the  most  warmly  for  this  measure,  but  not 
from  any loveofvirtueor justice, was ^miiiusScaurus,* 
a  person  of  high  birth,  of  active  spirit,  factious,  greedy 
of  power,  honours,  and  riches,  but  very  skilful  in  con- 
cealing his  vices.  He  observing  in  how  open  and 
shameless  a  manner  the  king's  money  was  distributed 
Among  the  senators,  and  apprehending  lest  such  prosti- 
tute venality  should  rouse  the  popular  indignation,  laid 
arestraint,forthe  present.on  his  habitual  covetousness. 

The  party,  however,  which  favoured  Jugurtha*  pre- 

'  He  na  aAerwaid  coanil  aod  prince  of  the  anutc,  u  we  h*ve  obaerred,  in 
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vailed ;  aod  it  was  voted  that  ten  commissioners  should 
be  sent  into  Africa,  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  two 
rivals.  At  the  head  of  these  commissioners  was  L.  Opi- 
inius,  a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  at  that  time  of 
great  weight  in  the  senate,  because  be  had  so  cruelly 
«xecutcd  the  revenge  of  the  nobles  upon  C.  Gracchus  . 
and  the  commons.  Though  Opimius  had  been  bought 
by  Jugurtha,  and  had  appeared  his  friend  at  Rome, 
yet,  when  that  senator  landed  in  Africa  with  the  other 
commissioners,  he  was  received  with  wonderful  cere- 
mony by  the  Nuraidian ;  who,  presently  after,  by  rich 
presents  in  private,  and  a  promise  of  richer,  gained  him 
so  effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  interest  of  the 
king's  ambition  to  his  own  reputation,  honour,  and 
every  other  concern.  The  greater  part  of  his  col- 
leagues were  likewise  gained  to  the  king  by  the  same 
means ;  so  that,  in  the  division  of  Numidia,  the  most 
populous  and  most  fertile  provinces,  which  are  those 
bordering  upon  Mauritania,  were  assigned  to  Ju- 
gurtha. Adherbal's  share  had  a  better  appearance, 
as  being  better  provided  with  harbours,  and  fine  build- 
ings, but  in  reality,  had  more  of  show  than  of  strength. 
Jugurtha  perceiving,  by  this  new  partition  of  Nu- 
midia, that  his  crimes,  instead  of  being  punished,  were 
rewarded  by  the  Roman  deputies,  became  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  his  friends  at  Numantia 
told  him,  that  all  things  were  venal  at  Rome;  and 
being  likewise  animated  by  the  promises  of  those  whom 
he  had  just  loaded  with  presents,  he  boldly  resolved 
to  possess  himself  of  the  territory  allotted  to  Adherbal. 
With  this  view,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  he  made 
incursions  upon  his  frontiers,  carrying  thence  abun- 
dance of  captives,  cattle*,  and  other  booty,  into  his  own 
dominions.  He  supposed  that  Adherbal  would  resent 
and  revenge  the  injury,  and,  by  making  reprisals,  fur- 
nish him  with  some  shadow  ofpretcnce  to  commence 
a  war  in  form.     But  Adherbal,  being  a  weak  and 
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spiritless  prince,  conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  his  brcM 
tber,  not  only  in  troops,  but  in  tbe  art  of  war,  and  tie* 
pending  more  upon  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  than 
upon  his  Numidian  subjects,  sent  deputies  to  Jugurths 
to  complain  of  his  depi-edations;  and,  though  he  re- 
ceived an  insulting  answer,  he  chose  to  bear  everything 
rather  than  to  expose  himself  to  an  open  war.  Jugurtba 
finding  that  he  could  not  provoke  Adherbal  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  and  being  eager  to  attain  his  purpose* 
threw  offall  disguise,  and  with  a  numerous  and  regular 
army  invaded  his  neighbour's  kingdom,  with  a  manifest 
purpose  to  make  a  conquest  of  it.  Adberiial  had  now 
no  other  choice,  but  either  to  abandon  his  kingdom  a 
second  time,  or  attempt  to  defend  it  with  tbe  sword. 
He  chose  the  latter,  llie  armies  of  the  two  kings  ad- 
vanced to  meet  each  other,  and  both  encamped  near 
Cirta.  Jugurtba,  tbe  night  f(^towing,  surprised  the 
camp  of  his  enemy,  and  forced  it.  Adherbal,  with  a 
few  horse,  Bed  to  Cirta,  and,  bad  it  not  been  for  a 
considerable  number  of  Romans  then  in  the  town,  who 
defended  the  walls  against  the  pursuers,  the  same  day 
had  seen  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  war  between 
the  two  kings. 

Jugurtba  laid  close  siege  to  the  place,  employing  his 
utmost  efforts  to  take  it  before  any  message  should  ar- 
rive from  Rome :  for  he  had  learnt  that  the  distressed 
king  bad  sent  ambassadors  thither  before  the  late  battle. 
The  senate  having  advice  that  tbe  kings  were  at  war, 
despatchedthreeyoungRomanstosignify  to  both,  that 
it  was  the  will  and  appointment  oftbe  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  they  should  desist  from  the  war,  and  have  re- 
course to  reason,  instead  of  arms,  for  terminating  their 
difl^rences.  These  ambassadors  made  the  more  expe* 
dition,  because,  while  they  were  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture, a  report  arrived  (though  not  much  credited)o£ 
the  battle,.and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta.  When,  afber  their 
arrival,  theyhad  declared  their  commission  to  Jugurtba, 
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be  answered  to  this  efiect,  that  there  was  oothing  he  so 
perfectly  revered  as  the  authority  of  the  Roman  seoate 
—that  from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  ^ways  endea- 
voured to  behave  himself  so  as  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  every  good  man — that  it  was  by  a  virtuous,  not  a 
vicious  conduct,  he  had  gained  the  favour  of  that  great 
man,  P.Scipio — that  Micipsa,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  not  for  want  of  sons,  had  adopted  him — that  the 
more  praiseworthy  his  course  of  life  had  been,  the  less 
patiently  was  he  able  to  bear  with  insults  and  injuries 
— 4:hat  Adherbal  had  insidiously  attempted  his  life; 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  only  taken  measures  to 
preserve  himself — that  the  Roman  people  would  not 
do  justly,  if  they  had  forbade  him  to  defend  what  was 
his  right  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  he  concluded  with 
saying,  that  he  would  shortly  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  to  satisfy  the  senate  in  every  particular. 

With  this  answer,  and  without  having  been  per- 
mitted to  see  Adherbal,  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
Italy,  while  Jugurtba  renewed  his  attacks  on  the 
place  with  fresh  vigour. 

Adherbal,  after  fivemontbB'siege,driven  to  extremity 
by  famine,  engaged  two  of  his  followers  to  attempt 
making  their  way  through  the  enemy's  quarters  to  the 
next  seaport,  and  thence  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  senate.  His  messengers  had  the  fortune  to 
succeed;  theyarrivedatRome,anddeliveredtheletter. 
It  contained  a  moving  complaint  of  Jugurtha's  unjust 
violence,  and  more  cruel  intentions.  In  the  most 
pressing  terms,  he  begged  of  the  fathers,  not  that  tfa  ey 
would  restore  him  to  his  kingdom  (they  might  give 
that  to  whom  they  pleased;  it  was  theirs):  not  that 
they  would  preserve  him  from  death:  but  only  that 
they  would  save  him  from  falling  into  the  bands  of 
Jugurtha,  the  most  cruet  of  men,  and  who  would  not 
&il  to  tear  away  his  life  by  the  most  exquisite  tortures^ 

Some  of  the  fathers  were  of  (pinion,  that  they  oughty 
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with  all  posaiUe  expedidon,  to  send  an  army  iuto 
AJriea-y  and  in  the  meantime  come  to  a  resolution 
concemiog  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
Jugurtha,  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
senate.  His  friends,  however,  bestirred  themselves  so 
effectually  in  his  behalf,  that  they  hindered  this  ad- 
vice from  being  followed.  All  that  the  favourers  of 
Adherbal  could  obtain  was,  that  new  commissioners 
men  of  dignity  and  weight  in  the  republic,  should  be 
sent  into  Africa  to  decide  the  differences  between  the 
two  kings.  At  the  head  of  these  commissioners  was 
iSmilius  Scaurus,  now  prince  of  the  senate.  They  set 
sail  three  days  after  their  being  named ;  and,  landing 
at  Utica,  sent  orders  to  Jugurtha  to  repair  to  them 
immediately,  they  having  a  message  to  him  from  the 
aenate.  The  king  was  much  disconcerted  to  find  that 
men  of  such  high  rank  and  distinction  were  come  to 
oppose  his  deugns.  But  though  be  feared  the  resent- 
ment of  the  senate,  should  he  disobey  their  orders, 
yet,  ui^ed  by  the  eager  desire  he  had  to  accomjdisb 
his  grand  design,  he  made  a  general  assault,  in  hopes 
to  cany  the  place  at  once,  destroy  his  rival,  and  so 
Leave  nothing  to  be  adjusted  between  them  by  the 
commissioners.  Faj'Jing  in  this  attempt,  and  fearing 
to  provoke  Scaurus,  whom  he  chie6y  dreaded,  by  any 
fiirtherdelay,  he  repaired  to  the  commissioners,  at. 
tended  by  a  few  of  his  cavalry,  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  continue  the  siege.  Many  useless 
conferences  were  held ;  terrible  menaces  were  sounded 
by  the  commissioners,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  for 
his  not  having  raised  the  siege.  The  Numidian  heard 
them  with  much  respect,  but  a  total  disregard  as  to 
any  change  of  his  measures.  He  trusted,  doubtless, 
to  his  money;  and  Scaurus  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  ashamed  to  return  to  Rome  without  having  ob- 
tnned  any  thing  in  favour  of  Adherbal. 

When  tbe  ill  success  of  this  commission  was  once 
known  at  Cirta,  the  Italians,  by  whose  steady  courage 
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the  town  had  been  chiefly  defended,  and  who  hoped 
they  should  be  spared  out  of  respect  to  Rome,  advised 
Adherbal  to  surrender  himself  and  the  city  to  Jn- 
gurtha,  to  covenant  only  for  hia  life,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  senate.  The  unhappy  prince,  knowing 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  force  him  to  a  com- 
pliance, followed  their  advice.  Jugurtha,  admitted 
into  the  place,  discharged  his  first  fury  upon  Adherb&I, 
whom  he  put  to  death  by  torture;  and  then  massacred 
all  whom  he  found  in  arms,  whether  Numidians  or 
strangers. 

■  Notwithstanding  this  new  murder,  with  all  its  ag' 
gravating  circumstances,  Jugurtha  did  not  want  ad- 
vocates, who,  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
senate,  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  crime,  and  lessen 
the  horror  of  it  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  at  iirst  it 
had  extremely  shocked :  and  so  assiduous  were  these. 
pensioners  of  the  king  in  his  defence,  that  if  C.  Mem- 
mius,  tribune  of  the  people  elect,  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
8  declared  enemy  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  nobles, 
bad  not  fully  apprised  the  Roman  people,  that  a  few 
leading  men  of  a  faction  were  bent  upon  screening 
Jugurtha  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
afi^r  had  been  entirely  dropped;  such  a  mighty  in- 
fluence had  the  gold  of  Jugurtha  upon  the  minds  of 
the  venerable  fathers. 

But  when  the  senate,  conscious  of  their  own  guilt, 
began  in  earnest  to  fear  the  people's  resentment,  they 
B.e.e.10.  (in  conformity  to  the  Sempronian  law)  decreed  that 
the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  should  be  Italy  and 
Numidia.  Numidia  fell  to  L.Capumiu8  Bestia,  Italy 
to  F.  Scipio  Nasica.  Soon  after  an  army  was  enrolled 
for  the  expedition  into  Africa,  and  all  the  funds  de- 
.    creed  for  its  support. 

Jugurtha  receiving  advice,  that,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, the  Romans  were  determined  to  commence 
a  war  against  him,  despatched  his  son  and  two  of  his 
most  trusty  friends  to  the  senate,  with  private  orders 
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(like  those  which  he  had  formeriy  given  to  his  ftm- 
bossadors  on  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Hiempsal)  to 
buy  every  man  that  was  to  be  purchased.  But  wh^n 
these  drew  near  to  Rome,  Bestia  moved  to  know  the 
pleasure  of  the  senate,  whether  they  should  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls,  or  not.  Whereupon  it  was 
decreed,  that  unless  they  were  come  to  surrender  both 
the  king  and  bis  kingdom,  they  should  leave  Italy  in 
ten  days.  The  consul  signified  to  them  this  resolu- 
tion, and  they  returned  to  Numidia. 

Bestia,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  completed  fait 
troops,  chose  for  his  lieutenants  men  eminent  by  their 
quality,  and  no  less  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  ia- 
trigues  (among  whom  was  Scaurus,  before  mentioned), 
under  the  shelter  of  whose  authority  he  flattered  him- 
self  he  might,  with  impunity,  do  whatever  his  passions 
should  dictate.  The  consul  was  a  brave  man,  patient 
of  fatigues,  a  vigilant  and  able  general ;  but  these  ex- 
cellent qualities  were  rendered  fruitless  by  a  sordid 
avarice ;  so  that,  though,  upon  his  first  entering  into 
Numidia,  he  acted  with  vigour,  yet  Jugurtha  being  in- 
formed of  his  ruling  passion,  very  soon  made  court  to  it 
with  success.  Scaurus  entered  into  the  infamous  traffic ; 
and  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  corrupted 
by  Jugurtha's  gold.  The  king,  at  first,  had  hoped  no 
more  than  to  purchase  a  suspension  of  the  war,  while 
he  might  carry  on  his  intrigues  at  Rome ;  but  when  he 
learned  from  his  agents  that  they  had  entirely  gained 
Scaurus,  he  presently  entertained  the  flattering  project 
of  concluding  a  peace,  in  person,  with  these  worthy 
generals.  But  before  he  repaired  to  the  consul,  he 
took  care  to  have  a  hostage  for  his  security.  Sextus, 
the  qutestor,  wasdespatched  to  Vacca,  a  town  belonging 
to  Jugurtha,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  quantity 
of  com  which  Calpumius  had  publicly  ordered  the 
king's  deputies  to  provide,  there  being  now  a  truce 
in  order  to  the  king's  surreudry  in  form. 
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When  Jugurtha  was  come  to  the  Roman  camp,  Cal- 
purnius,  to  blind  the  public,  assembled  his  council, 
where  the  king,  after  making  a  short  apology  for  his 
conduct,  offered  to  surrender  himself  and  his  kingdom 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  particular  con- 
ditions were  adjuited  in  private  with  Calpumius  and 
Scaurus ;  and,  the  next  day,  the  king's  surrendry  was 
formally  accepted  by  the  council,  as  if  the  terms  had 
been  regularly  debated,  and  unanimously  approved; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  council,  thirty 
elephants,  some  cattle,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
horses,  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  ware  delivered  up 
to  the  quaestor.  The  peace  thus  concluded,  the  consul, 
leaving  his  army  behind  him,  returned  home  to  pre- 
side in  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  magistrates. 

When  the  transactions  in  Africa,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  carried  on,  were  publicly  known 
at  Rome,  they  became  the  matter  of  common  conversa- 
tion in  all  companies,  and  were  every  where  spoken 
of  by  the  people  with  detestation.  The  senate  knew 
not  what  resolution  to  take,  whether  to  disavow  or 
ratify  the  shameful  treaty  made  by  their  consul.  What 
chiefly  hindered  them  from  breaking  it  was  the  great 
influence  of  Scaurus,  said  to  have  beeu  the  adviser  and 
associate  of  Bestia  in  the  late  transactions.  The  anger 
and  indignation  ofthe  tribune  Memmius,  before  spoken 
of,  brought  them  to  a  determination.  Having  called  the 
people  together,  he  upbraided  them  with  their  servile 
patienceunderoppression  from  the  nobles^  with  having 
infamously  suffered  their  protectors  and  defenders  to 
perish  undefended  and  unrevenged ;  and  with  fearing, 
even  now,  those  whom  they  ought  to  make  tremble, 
and  whom  they  saw  lying  at  their  mercy.  "  I  mean 
not  to  excite  you  to  arms  in  order  to  do  yourselves  jus- 
tice, a  method  our  forefathers  had  frequent  recourse  to ; 
there  is  no  need  of  violence,  none  of  seceding  i  the  op- 
pressors have  taken  infallible  measures  for  their  own 
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destnicttOD.  When  they  had  cut  offT.  Gracchus,  whom 
Uiey  charged  with  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  terrible 
were  the  prosecotions  against  the  people  of  Rome. 
After  they  had  slain  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Fulvius,  they 
put  great  numbers  of  the  plebeians  to  death  in  prison; 
nor  were  they  induced  to  end  those  violent  proceedings 
by  any  regard  which  they  had  to  the  laws,  but  by  their 
own  caprice.  Well ;  let  the  attempt  to  restore  to  the 
commons  their  rights  pass  for  a  design  to  seize  the 
government;  be  it,  that  it  was  lawful,  even  by  spilling 
the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  to  revenge  an  oSence 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  revenged.  Let  us  grant 
these  things.  But  have  you  not  seen  with  indignation, 
though  you  winked  at  it,  and  said  nothing,  the  public 
treasury  robbed,  kings  and  republics  paying  taxes  to  a 
few  of  the  nobility,  who  engrossed  to  themselves  all  the 
honours  and  all  the  riches  of  the  state?  Nor  were  they 
Content  to  commit  these  iniquities  with  impunity ;  but 
at  length  our  laws,  theroajesty  of  the  Roman  people,  all 
things  divine  and  human,  were  betrayed  by  them  to  a 
foreign  enemy.  Nor  do  the  guilty  feel  any  shame  or 
sorrow  for  what  they  have  done ;  they  stalk  magnificent 
before  your  eyes,  boasting  of  their  sacerdotal  and  con- 
sular dignities,  and  some,  of  their  triumphs;  as  if  they 
reallyprized  these  things  for  the  honour,  not  the  lucre, 
which  they  brought.  Slaves,  purchased  with  money, 
obey  not  the  unjust  commands  of  their  masters;  and 
will  you,  Romans,  who  are  born  to  empire,  tamely  en- 
dare  to  be  enslaved?  But  who  are  they  that  have  thus 
possessed  themselves  of  the  commonwealth  ?  The  most 
flagitious  of  men,  with  hands  imbrued  in  blood,  in- 
satiably covetous,  men  of  matchless  wickedness  and 
matchlessarrogance,  who  make  a  traffic  of  faith, honour, 
reli^on,  disregardingall  distinction  of  right  andwrong. 
Some  have  provided  for  their  own  safety  by  murdering 
yourtribunes,  others  by  unjust  prosecutions,  the  greater 
part  by  massacres  of  thecommonsj  and  thus,  the  more 
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loaded  any  man  is  with  crimes,  the  more  secure  he  is 
from  punishment.  Yet,  instead  of  fearing  you,  after  • 
so  many  crimes,  they  take  advantage  of  your  want  of 
spirit  to  make  you  fear  them.  As  they  have  all  the 
same  objects  of  hate,  desire,  and  fear,  they  are  thence 
united.  And  this  union  among  good  men  isfriendship; 
among  bad  men,  faction. — But  will  not  you  exert  your 
endeavours  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  these  men,  and  to 
maintain  that  liberty  which  your  forefathers  procured  to 
themselves  by  their  virtue,  and  delivered  down  to  you  ? 
You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  what  measures  I  would  ad- 
vise? My  answer  is,  I  would  have  you  prosecute  the 
betrayers  of  the  republic;  not  in  the  way  of  vengeful 
violence,  not  by  acts  of  power,  but  by  the  method  of 
legal  process,  and  by  the  evidence  of  Jugurtha,  who,  if 
be  has  in  good  earnest  made  a  surrendry  of  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people,  will  be  obedient  to 
your  orders.  If  be  slight  them,  you  may  thereby  judge 
what  sort  of  peace  and  surrendry  that  is,  by  virtue  of 
which  Jugurtha  reaps  impunity  for  his  crimes,  a  few 
great  men  immense  riches,  and  the  republic  nothing 
but  loss  and  disgrace.  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet 
weary  of  their  domination,  and,  rather  than  do  as  I  ad- 
vise, choose  to  have  kingdoms,  provinces,  laws,  rights, 
tribunals,  war  and  peace,  in  short,  every  thing  divine 
and  human,  depend  on  the  will  of  a  few  men ;  while 
youj  the  Roman  people,  victorious  over  all  your  enemies 
abroad,  and  giving  laws  to  other  nations,  are  content 
with  barely  living  and  breathing.  For  who  among  you 
has  had  the  resolution  to  refuse  the  yoke  of  servitude  ? 
But,  though  I  think  it  very  dishonourable  to  have  suf- 
fered an  injury  without  revengingit,!  could  well  enough 
bear  that  you  should  pardon  these  guilty  men,  because 
they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  if  it  were  not  that  your 
mercy  to  them  would  be  destruction  to  yourselves ;  for 
so  obstinately  bent  are  they  upon  evil,  that  they  would 
think  it  nothing  to  have  escaped  punishment  for  the 
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mischief  they  bave  done,  unless  they  might  thence  be 
authorized  to  continue  their  wicked  courses;  and  you 
will  find  yonrselvea  under  a  necessity  of  submitting  to 
perpetual  servitude,  or  of  defending  your  liberty  by 
force  of  arms. — 

"  I  advise  you,  therefore,  once  more,  and  exhort 
you,  not  to  let  so  great  iniquity  escape  unpunished. 
The  matter  in  question,  at  present,  is,  not  any  em- 
bezzlement of  the  public  money,  any  oppression  of  our 
allies  by  extortion ;  those  crimes,  though  of  a  very ' 
heinous  nature,  are  grown  so  customary  as  to  be  over- 
looked. The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  empire  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  commonwealth  itself,  has  been 
set  to  sale  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  unless  strict 
inquiry  be  made  into  this  misconduct,  and  the  guilty 
be  punished,  what  remains  for  us  but  to  live  in  bond- 
age under  their  tyranny?  For  to  do  with  impunity 
whatever  a  man  pleases,  is  to  be  a  king. 

"  After  all,  my  intention,  Romans,  is  not  to  raise 
in  your  minds  a  wish  that  your  fellow-citizens  may  be 
found  guilty  rather  than  innocent,  but  only  to  exhort 
you  not  to  pardon  the  guilty  to  the  ruin  of  the  inno- 
cent. Consider,  that,  in  the  aflair  of  government,  it 
ia  not  of  so  ill  consequence  to  forget  a  benefit  done 
to  the  public  as  to  forget  an  injury.  A  good  man,  if 
be  be  neglected,  will  only  be  the  less  active  in  doing 
good ;  but  a  bad  man  more  active  in  doing  eviL  Be^ 
udes,  if  the  state  suffers  no  injury  from  bad  men,  it 
seldom  wants  any  assistance  from  the  good." 

Memmius,  by  frequently  haranguing  the  people  in 
this  strain,  persuaded  them  to  send  L.  Cassius  (at  this 
time  prsetor)  into  Africa,  to  bring  Jugurtha  thence  to 
Rome,  upon  the  public  futh;  that,  by  the  evidence  of 
the  king  himself,  Scaurus,  and  the  rest,  who  were  ac- 
cused of  taking  the  king's  money,  might  be  convicted. 

While  these  things  were  doing  at  Rome,  those  who 
were  left  by  Bestia  to  command  the  army  in  Numidia, 
following  the  example  of  their  general,  became  guilty 
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of  the  most  scandalous  praoticea.  Some,  corrupted  by 
Jugurtba  8  gold,  restored  to  him  his  elephants ;  others 
sold  him  his  deserters;  others  again  plundered  coun- 
tries with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war.  To 
so  excessive  a  degree  had  a  spirit  of  covetousnefis  pre- 
vailed, and,  like  a  plague,  infected  them  all ! 

Cassius  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
king  to  make  trial  of  the  clemency  of  the  Roman 
-people,  rather  than  of  their  power;  and  the  pnetor's 
character  of  integrity  was  such,  that,  having  privately 
engaged  his  own  faith  for  Jugurtha's  safe  return,  this 
prince  considered  it  as  a  security  equal  to  that  of  the 
public  faith. 

The  Numidian,  when  he  came  to  Rome  with  Cas- 
lius,  appeared  not  in  the  magnificence  of  a  king,  but 
in  the  garb  and  with  the  behaviour  of  a  person  in  dis- 
tress. MemmiuB  assembled  the  people.  Their  rage 
against  Jugurtba  was  such,  that  some  of  them  were  for 
laying  him  in  irons,  othei^  for  putting  him  to  death 
without  delay,  unless  he  discovered  his  associates  in 
wickedness.  Yet  the  tribune,  more  studious  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  than  to  gratify 
their  anger,  declared,  that,  for  himself,  he  wouldbave 
no  part  in  violating  the  public  faith.  Ailer  which, 
having  ordered  silence,  and  Jugurtba  being  brought 
forth,  the  tribune  rehearsed  all  bis  foul  deeds  in  Nu- 
midia,  and  (by  his  agents)  at  Rome,  giving  him  to 
understand,  that,  though  the  Roman  people  knew  by 
whose  advice  and  assistance  he  had  perpetrated  all 
his  crimes  against  that  father  who  adopted  him,  and 
against  the  two  sons  of  that  father,  yet  they  were 
desirous  to  have  a  more  distinct  information  from 
himself;  which  information,  if  he  faithfully  gave,  he 
might  hope  much  from  the  honour  and  clemency  of 
the  Roman  people;  but  if  he  suppressed  the  trutit, 
.he  would  not  thereby  save  his  accomplices,  but  ruin 
himself  and  all  bis  hopes.  When  Memmiiis  had  ended 
these  words  wd  the  assembly  were  all  attention  to 
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hear  what  the  l^g  would  answn*,  Boel»us,  another  of 
the  tribunes,  instantly  called  out,  foibidding  the  king 
to  speak.  The  multitude  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion by  clamour,  menacing  looks  and  gestures,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  ways  by  which  violent  anger  is  used  to 
express  itself,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  had  received  an  ample  bribe,  im- 
pudence carried  it.  The  people,  thus  fooled,  broke  up 
the  assembly,  and  separated.  There  was  at  this  time 
at  Kome  a  certain  Numidian,  named  Massiva,  the  son 
ofGulussa,  andgraudsonofMasinissa,  who,  upon  the 
surrendry  of  Cirta,  and  the  murder  of  Adberbal,  had 
fled  from  Africa,  because  he  had  been  against  Ju- 
gurtha  in  that  quarrel.  Sp.  Albinus,  who,  with  Q.  Veucf 
MinuciDs  Rufus,  succeeded  Bestia  in  the  consulship,  943. 
and  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Numidia  had  °-  ^  ^'''- 
fallen  by  lot,  persuaded  Massiva  to  sue  the  senate  for  ^l*^"*^ 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  since  he  was  descended  from 
Masinissa,  and  since  Jugurtha,  by  his  atrocious  deeds, 
had  made  himself  both  feared  and  detested.  Massiva, 
readily  listening  to  the  advice,  made  and  pressed  his 
suit  to  the  senate.  Jugurtha,  finding  his  friends  b^in 
to  fail  him,  some  of  thaa  being  restrained  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  others  by  the  ill  repute  they  were 
already  in,  and  the  fear  of  increasing  their  infamy, 
ordered  Bomilcar,  his  most  intimate  and  moat  trusty 
confidant,  to  hire  assassins  to  take  off  Massiva,  secretly 
if  possible;  if  not,  in  any  way  that  it  could  be  done. 
The  cmfidant  quickly  found  persons  qualified  for  such 
work :  tiiese  informed  themselves  of  all  Massiva's  daily 
moti<His  and  haunts;  and,  when  the  business  could 
be  no  longer  deferred,  one  of  the  ruffians,  who  had 
waylaid  him,  did  it  efl^ually,  but  with  fio  little 
caution,  that  he  was  seized  in  the  very  fact;  and  being 
urged  by  many,  and  especially  by  the  consul  Albinus, 
confessed  who  had  employed  him.  Bomilcar  was  ar- 
rugoed  for  the  murder,  but  more  agreeably  to  natural 
justice  than  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  being  one  of 
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Rnlup:  •^xg'i'^hi'*''*  retinue,  who  had  come  to  Rome  upon  the 
643.  public  faith.  Jugurtha,  though  manifestly  guilty  of 
°''^"'°'  the  murder,  spared  no  pains  to  bear  down  the  truth, 
M3d  eon.  (ill  he  perceived  that  the  odium  of  the  fact  was  not 
to  be  stifled  by  favour  or  money;  and  then,  though 
he  had  engaged  fifty  o(  his  friends  to  be  sureties  for 
Bomilcar*s  ^pearance,  yet,  being  more  concerned  for 
the  preservation  of  his  kingdom  than  the  safety  of  the 
sureties,  and  fearing  lest  the  rest  of  his  subjects  would 
not  dare  to  obey  him,  if  Bomilcar,  for  his  obedience, 
should  be  punished,  he  sent  him  ofF  privately  into 
Numidia.  And,  in  a  few  days  afler,  he  himself  de- 
parted, being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  leave  Italy. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  he  was  got  out  of 
Rome,  he  frequently  looked  back  upon  the  city  with- 
out saying  a  word;  but  at  length  broke  out — "  O 
venal  city,  ripe  for  destruction,  and  ready  to  sell  thy- 
self, whenever  there  shall  be  found  a  purchaser!" 

And  now  the  consul  Albinus,  with  the  utmost  di- 
ligence, prepared  all  necessaries  for  the  army,  and 
soon  appeared  there  himself,  eagerly  bent  on  putting 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  war,  either  by  treaty  or  victory, 
before  the  new  elections,  which  were  not  far  off,  could 
give  him  a  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  Jugurtha 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  gain  time.  One  while, 
he  would  promise  to  surrender  himself;  and,  presently 
after,  pretend  distrust;  now,  he  would  retire  before 
the  Romans,  and  then,  in  his  turn,  press  hard  upon 
them,  that  he  might  not  discourage  his  own  men.  The 
war  being  thus  protracted  till  near  the  time  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  Albinus  left  his  brother  Aulus, 
in  quality  of  proprietor,  to  command  the  ai-my,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  without  having  done  any  thing 
rither  in  the  way  of  arms,  or  by  negotiation ;  which 
made  many  conjecture  that  he  had  secret  intelligence 
with  the  king;  for  they  could  not  believe  that,  after 
such  diligent  preparations  for  war,  it  could  be  so  easily 
protracted  by  indolence  alone,  without  fraud. 
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The  elections  at  Rone  happened  to  be  retarded  by    Ymt  «t 

quarrels  sinongthetribunes-,  two  of  whom  endeavoured      ^a. 
to  get  themselves  continued  in  their  office  for  another  ^'^■""' 
year.  Aulas  imagined  that  these  domestic  broils  would  mm  am. 
give  him  time  to  finish  the  war  by  a  victory  j  or,  at        ^ 
least,  by  the  terror  ofhis  arms,  to  draw  agood  sum  from 
Jugurdia.     In  the  month  of  January,  therefore,  he 
drew  bis  forces  out  of  their  winter-quarters^  and,  by 
long  marches,  in  very  bad  weather,  led  them  to  a  town 
called  Suthul,  where  the  king  had  deposited  his  trea- 
sures. It  was  surrounded  with  a  strongwall,  and  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill 
was  amuddy  marsh,  formed  by  the  wintcr-doods,  which 
made  the  place  inaccessible ;  nevertheless,  either  really 
bHnded  by  his  avarice,  or  as  a  feint  to  terrify  the  king, 
he  erected  moveable  galleries,  threw  up  trenches,  and 
made  all  the  other  preparations  for  a  siege. 

Jugurtha,  perceiving  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  the 
man,  artfully  contrived  to  heighten  his  presumption,  by 
sending  to  him  frequent  offers  of  submission,  and  by 
pretending  great  fear,  that  made  him  keep  with  hia 
army  in  places  difficult  of  access.  At  length,  by  giving 
AuluB  hopes  of  a  good  bargain,  he  drew  him  from  Su- 
thul, into  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  whither  the  Ro- 
man followed  hini,as  if  he  pursued  a  flying  enemy,  but, 
in  reality,  that  their  infamous  traffic  might  be  the  better 
concealed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  king,  by  his  emis- 
saries, practised  with  some  officers  of  the  Roman  army 
to  desert  to  him,  or  abandon  their  posts  upon  a  signal 
^ven.  His  negotiations  succeeding  to  his  wish,  he,  oa 
a  sudden,  in  the  dead  of  night,  surrounded  the  camp  of 
AqIus.  Acofaort  of  Ligurians,  and  two  troops  of  Thra- 
cian  horse,  went  over  to  Jugurtha;  and  the  first  cen- 
tnrion  of  the  third  legion,  abandoning  that  part  of  the 
rampart  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  defend,  gave 
the  enemy  entrance  into  the  camp.  Most  of  the  Ro- 
mans threw  down  their  arms,  and  fiedtoaneighbouring 
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ROME  ^"^'^  "^^'*'  when  Jugurtha  bad  the  next  day  invested 
643.     them,  he  signified  to  Aulus,  in  a  parley,  that  though, 

'  **'  both  by  femine  and  the  sword,  he  had  him  and  his  army 

^2Ji^  at  mercy,  yet,  sensible  of  the  instability  of  human  af- 
feirs,  he  was  willing,  in  case  Aulus  would  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  to  grant  him  and  his  soldiers  life  and 
liberty,  on  condition  of  their  passing  under  the  yoke 
(a  gallows),  and  quitting  Numidia  in  ten  days.  Hard 
and  ignominious  as  these  terms  were,  death,  otherwise 
inevitable,  terrified  the  Romans  into  a  submission. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the  anger  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  especially  of  the  braver  sort,  was 
raised  to  a  high  pitch  against  Aulus,  on  the  first  news 
of  the  late  scandalous  treaty.  The  consul  Albinos, 
fearing  the  odium  which  might  be  brought  upon  him, 
on  account  of  his  brother's  ill  behaviour,  and  fearing 
likewise  the  danger  which  might  attend  that  odium, 
had  recourse  to  the  senate  for  their  judgment  con- 
cerning the  late  treaty.  The  fathers  decreed  that  no 
treaty  could  be  binding  which  was  made  without  the 
Authority  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  But 
though  Albinus  had  raised  recruits  for  the  anny,  and 
got  auxiliary  forces  from  the  allies,  he  was  not  su^red 
fay  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  to  carry  with  him  those 
troops  into  Africa.  However,  he  went  thither  himself. 
His  army  had,  according  to  the  late  agreement,  quitted 
Numidia,  and  were  now  in  winter-quarters  in  the  Ro- 
man province.  After  his  arrival,  he  would  gladly  have 
gone  in  quest  of  Jugurtha,  in  order  to  lessen,  by  some 
exploit,  the  odium  occanoned  by  his  brother's  ill  con- 
duct, yet,  remembering  the  shameful  flight  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  licentiousness  they  were  fallen  into, 
through  a  total  neglect  of  discipline,  he  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  attempt  nothing. 

In  the  meanwhile,  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  preferred  a  bill  to  the  people  at  Rome  for 
appointing  commissioners  to  make  inquiry  after  those 
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by  whose  encouragement  Jugurtha  had  siighte 
decrees  of  the  senate;  those  ambassadors  or  gei 
wha  had  taken  the  king's  money;  those  who  hi 
livered  him  up  his  elephants  and  deserters;  and 
who  had  made  any  conventions  with  him  relati 
peace  or  war;  and  to  draw  up  informations  a| 
the  offenders,  in  order  to  their  trial.  The  g 
though  they  durst  not  openly  oppose  this  bill, 
all  clandestine  means  possible,  by  the  agency  of 
friends,  and  especially  those  among  the  Latli 
other  Italian  allies,  to  defeat  the  measure.  S 
their  intrigues  were  ineffectual,  the  people  beii 
credibly  zealous  on  this  occasion,  more  from  hati 
the  nobles,  against  whom  the  bill  was  levelled, 
from  any  concern  for  the  common  weal.  So  v 
was  party  r^e  at  that  time  1  Now,  while  the  rest  i 
nobtiity  were  struck  with  fear,  M.  Scaurus,  wh 
been  lieutenant  to  Bestia,  as  was  above  menti 
found  means,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  the  cit 
in,  by  the  stormy  exultations  of  the  commonalt] 
the  flight  of  the  patricians,  to  get  himself  appt 
one  of  the  three  inquisitors,  who,  by  the  Mamilia: 
were  to  take  cognizanee  of  the  matters  in  que 
But  though  he  had  such  an  amazing  influence  at 
chosen  one  of  the  triumvirs,  it  seems  that  he  hi 
«afficient  to  screen  his  associates  in  iniquity.  It 
markable  that  iSalluBt  does  not  mention  the  pi 
who  were  arraigned  and  condemned  on  this  occt 
but  says,  that  the  prosecutions  were  carried  oe 
great  severity  and  violence,  according  to  the  the 
vailing  caprice  of  the  commons,  who  now  grew  im 
upon  victory,  as  the  nobles  had  often  done  befoi 

On  this  occasion  Sallust  falls  into  a  digressioi 
ceming  the  rise  [that  is,  the  revival]  of  the  op 
fictions  at  Rome.  His  words  are  observable,  ai 
tothisefifect: 

"  The  distinction  of  the  peopleand  senate  into 
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Y<n  nt  rite  factions,  vnth  all  the  evila  that  followed  it,  arose  at 
tux  Rome,  not  many  years  before;  and  was  the  effect  of 
■B.C.  lofc  pi-ofoyQ^  lepose,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  those  thjngs 
3ttd  an.  which  are  in  the  highest  estimatioa  among  men.  For, 
*"  ■  before  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  people  and 
senate  proceeded  with  much  temper  and  concord  in 
the  administration  of  the  state :  neither  was  there  any 
contention  among  the  citizens  for  superiority  and  pre- 
eminence. The  fear  of  their  foreign  enemies  preserved 
good  order  in  the  whole  community;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  were  rid  of  that  fear,  then  instantly  rushed  in 
ambition  and  debauchery,  excesses  which  prosperity 
delights  in.  Insomuch  that  the  peace  and  repose 
which  they  had  so  passionately  wished  for  in  times  of 
war  and  public  danger  proved,  now  they  had  obtained 
it,  more  destructive  and  calamitous  than  either ;  for 
now  the  nobility  began  to  turn  their  dignity  into 
tyranny,  the  people  their  liberty  into  licentiousness: 
and  each  individual  considering  only  himself,  studied 
nothing  but  to  gain  wealth  -by  every  means  possible. 
"  Thus,  whilst  the  two  parties  were  quarrelling  and 
fighting  for  power,  the  commonwealth,  which  lay  be- 
tween them,  was  miserably  rent  in  pieces.  It  must 
be  owned,  that,  in  the  efforts  of  faction,  the  nobility 
proved  the  more  prevalent;  the  authority  of  the  popu- 
lace, as  it  is  loose  and  difiused,  was  found  to  be  of 
inferior  force  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude:  so  that  war 
atuvad,  and  all  a^rs  at  home,  were  wholly  managed 
by  a  few  men:  in  their  disposal  lay  the  treasury,  the 
province,  the  several  magistracies,  public  dignities  and 
triumphs.  Thecommonaltywereoppressedbypoverty, 
and  byserving  in  the  armies;  while  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  engrossed  by  the  generals,  and  a  few  grandees. 
Nay  the  parents  and  children  of  those  very  soldiers 
were,  at  the  same  time,  driven  out  of  their  rightful 
settlements,  if  they  chanced  but  to  border  upon  a  great 
man's  estate.  In  this  manner  did  avarice,  supported  by 
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power,  iDsolentljr,  and  ii 
and  lay  waste  all  things : 
and  even  of  common  pr 
eipitatioD,  it  ran  furioui 
from  the  moment  that, 
arose  such  as  preferred  gc 
the  state  was  in  an  uproa 
as  if  the  universe  had  b 

"  For  after  T.  Grac 
menwfaoseancestors  ha( 
done  signal  service  to 
liberties  of  the  common 
of  the  oligarchy,  the  n 
guilt,  and  thence  sorely 
times  to  the  aid  of  our  II 
joyed  the  rights  of  Latii 
knights,  whom  the  hop 
with  the  patricians  ha( 
of  the  commons*,  and, 
forcibly  to  defeat  the  pi 
they  assassinated  Tibei 
people :  a  few  years  aft 
planting  new  colonies; 
Marcus  Fulviw  i'laccus 
irom  an  eager  desire  of 
iostaoces  showed  a  wan) 
would  choose  rather  to 
unjust  measures,  to  w 
which  [by  the  worst  o: 
against  the  Gracchi,  tl 
of,  dooming  numbers 
banishment;  measures 
ttrengthened  the  found 
it  has  proved  the  ruin  < 
contending  parties  tber 
ing  victory,  at  any  rate, 
vengeance  on  the  vanquisnea."' 

It  is  said  that  the  triumvirs  proceeded  with  great 
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Yaa  of  aeverity,  which,  if  we  consider  that  Scaurus  was  one 
643.  of  them,  is  as  strange  and  unaccountable  as  that  he 
^■^■^"^  should  have  been  chosen  to  that  office.  L.  Opimius, 
sw^eo"-  Sp.  Albinus,  Calpurnius  Bestia,  and  C.  Cato,  all  men 
cicinBnit  °^  consuloT  dignity,  were  condemned;  as  also  Sulp. 
1 3S,  St  Galba,  one  of  the  pontifical  collie,  the  first  priest, 
according  to  Cicero,  who  was  condemned  by  a  public 
sentence.  As  for  Opimius,  the  memory  of  his  cruel- 
ties, in  the  a£Ur  of  C.  Gracchus,  was  so  fresh,  that  the 
people  had  no  compassion  for  bim ;  and  he  was  obliged, 
says  Plutarch,  to  pass  bis  old  age  in  the  dishonour 
and  shame  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by 
his  avarice  and  corruption.  Yet  Cicero  laments  the 
fate  of  this  Opimius,  calls  him  PrtBstantissimua;  and 
says  he  was  the  only  Roman  that,  having  deserved 
well  of  the  republic,  was  ever  condemned  by  the 
people;  and  complains,  that  he,  who  had  left  so  il- 
lustrious a  monument  in  the  forum,  should  have  his 
own  monument,  his  sepulchre,  totally  neglected  on 
the  shore  of  Dyrrachium.  Sy  the  monument,  which 
Opimius  left  in  the  forum,  the  orator  doubtless 
means  the  temple  which  Opimius  erected  to  Concord, 
in  memory  of  his  having  humbled  and  quieted  the 
people  by  a  massacre  of  SOOO  of  the  citizens.  The 
same  writer  calls  the  judges  who  condemned  Opimius 
and  his  associates  Graechwii  judicet;  by  which  it 
would  seem  he  means  the  Roman  knights,  to  whom, 
by  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  right  of  j  udging  had  been 
transferred.  Yet,  as  the  judges,  whoever  they  were, 
must  have  formed  their  sentence  by  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  of  whom  Scaurus,  prince  of  the  senate, 
was  the  chief,  a  man  whom  Cicero  calls  the  guardian 
of  the  republic,  declaring  that  he  not  only  admired 
htm,  but  loved  him ;  it  is  very  strange  that  the  report 
should  be  so  little  in  favour  of  a  person  who  had  de- 
terved  so  well  of  the  republic  as  the  orator  would  have 
us  think  Opimius  had  done. 

Q.  CeeciliusMetellus,  the  son  of  Calvu8,and  nephew 
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of  MacedoDicus,  was  r 

with  M.  Junius  Silanus 

fell  by  lot  to  Metellus, ' 

the  old  army,  made  ue) 

and  got  together  vast  (j 

and  all  things  necessary 

Metellus,  says  Sallust,  i 

people,  yet  on  account 

especially  because  he  v 

[bj  money],  a  necessar 

conceived  great  hopes 

chose  C.  Marius  and  F. 

At  his  arrival  in  Numid 

tremely  dissolute,  so  unl 

fatigue,  that,  though  1 

impatiently  expected  ai 

not  venture  to  lead  the 

he  had  restored  the  ai 

common  soldiers  were 

their  own  bread,  or  dresi 

their  allowance  of  corn,  i 

ready  dressed ;  and  the 

burden,  to  fetch  wood, 

which  they  should  have 

set  himself  to  rectify  tt 

was  thus  employed,  Jug 

his  proceedings,  and  kc 

b^an  now  to  be  really 

of  surrendering  himsell 

bassadors  to  the  Romi 

rarances  that,  if  be  mij 

lives  of  his  children  g: 

every  thing  else  to  the  j 

But  Metellus,  consider 

less  people,  fickle,  and 

hearkening  in  earnest  i 

pered  with  the  ambassai 

and*  finding  them  fit  fc.  ...^  |.u.|.v»,  > 
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Yen  of    by  lai^  promises  to  deliver  up  to  him  Jugurtha, 
SM.     alive,  if  possible,  and,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  his 
"•*^-"''-  dead  body.  In  public,  the  consul  gave  such  an  answer 
S43a  am.    to  the  ambassadors  as  the  king  had  wished.  Not  many 
""  days  after  this,  Metellus  marched  hia  forces  into  Nu- 

midla,  where  he  found  not  any  thing  like  a  face  of 
war.  The  country  houses  were  full  of  inhabitants, 
the  fields  covered  with  cattle,  and  the  linsbandmen 
at  work  in  their  farms,  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
From  the  towns  the  king's  officers  came  out,  and  met 
the  consul,  offering  to  furnish  him  with  provisions, 
and  with  carriages ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  obey  all  his 
commands.  Nevertheless  he  marched  on  with  the 
same  caution  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  near  at  hand, 
causing  the  country  on  all  sides  to  be  viewed  a  great 
way  round,  because  he  suspected  those  tokens  of  sub- 
mission to  be  mere  feints,  and  to  be  employed  to  cover 
some  insidious  purpose.  For  Jugurtha  was  so  full  of 
guile,  and  so  expert  a  general,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  whether  he  were  more  to  be  feared,  absent 
or  present,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Not  far  fi-om  the  route  that  Metellus  kept,  there 
was  a  Numidian  city  called  Vacca,  the  most  flourishing 
mart  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  in  which  were  settled 
many  Italian  merchants.  Here  the  consul  placed  a 
garrison,  both  for  the  sake  of  trying  whether  this  would 
be  quietly  borne,  and  fortheconvenieocyofthearmy, 
which,  by  the  means  of  so  many  traders,  might  be 
amply  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary. 

In  the  meanwhile  Jugurtha,  by  repeated  embassies, 
implored  peace ;  oSenag  to  surrender  every  thing  to 
Metellus  without  any  condition  but  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  his  children.  The  consul  bribed  the  last 
ambassadors,  as  he  had  done  the  former,  to  deliver 
up  their  master  to  him ;  and  then  dismissed  them, 
without  eithei'  refusing  or  promising  the  king  the 
peace  he  desired,  expecting  every  hour  the  execution 
oi  the  promises  of  those  he  bad  corrupted. 
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When  Jugurtha  compared  the  words  of  Metellus    Vm  of 
with  his  actions,  and  perceived  that  arts  and  devices,      (144. 
like  his  own,  were  employed  against  him;  that  fae^^*^""*"* 


had  only  words  of  peace  from  the  consul,  and  war  in  ^,^."°' 
fact-,  that  he  had  lost  his  principal  city;  that  the 
enemy  became  acquainted  with  his  country,  and  that 
his  people  were  excited  to  revolt;  he  resolved,  being 
thus  constrained  by  necessity,  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms.  With  this  view,  having  learnt  the  route  taken 
by  the  Romans,  and  gathering  hopes  of  victory  from 
the  advantages  of  a  certain  spot  where  he  could  post 
himself,  he  raised  as  great  a  force  as  he  could,  and 
by  private  ways  got  before  the  army  of  Metellus. 

At  a  few  miles' ■  distance  from  the  river  Muthul, 
which  ran  from  the  south,  there  stood,  parallel  to 
the  river,  a  waste  uncultivated  mountain.  Over  this 
mountain  the  consul  must  needs  pass  in  pursuing  his 
march.  In  the  midway  between  the  mountain  and  the 
river  rose  a  high  hill,  covered  with  wild  olives,  myrtles, 
and  such  trees  as  delight  in  a  dry  sandy  soil;  the  plain 
around  it  being  barren  and  desert,  except  those  parts 
that  were  nearest  the  river.  Along  this  hill  Jugurtha 
posted  himself  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  a  body  of 
chosen  infantry;  the  whole  extended  in  a  long  line, 
not  deep  in  file.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  ele- 
phants, and  part  of  the  foot,  to  Bomilcar,  posting  him 
in  that  part  of  the  line  which  was  next  the  river. 

After  this  disposition,  he  passed  through  the  several 
divisions  of  his  troops,  urging  them  to  call  to  mind 

(Tbe  ami  nadli^  li  twenty  mile*.  But  thU  aeeaa  to  ba  a  mlitake  of  Ac 
tnoKriben.  Forltiievidentfi<>mt]iccaDUit,iliMthcinounUiawuiioCfirfnini 
the  rimipTobkblf  not  tbovc  three  mllei  u  mosL  Mr.Ooidan  and  oihei  (runaliian 
ot  8«lla»i,  br  not  niffidatiilr  utcoding  lo  the  nmj,  Iutb  bniowcd  tdminble 
WDKiODdielUiDUUii:  ror,iifcoii]ln)(  lothem, Metellus dc»crie«[wit1iouttha help 
of  gUn»]  the  Ninnidiant  in  ambush  st  tea  miles'  diitince.  and,  at  the  ume  dU 
MiDce.hiiUenccnanlButilius  hean  the  hbouuof  the  liro  armica  when  eDgtgti  in 
t^u  That  the  copyist  made  a  mistake  in  the  Dumber  of  milct,  one  of  tEe  an- 
aotaton  (In  the  Var.  edit.)  thioka  to  be  certain,  fot  ihla  reaton,  that  it  waa  impoa- 
alble  foi  Rutiliua  lo  do  in  one  dij  vhal  he  it  aald  lo  hnve  dune,  if  the  mounlain 

had  betD  twentr  milea  <roni  the  riTtr. Kec  enim  Hrri  poCult,  ui  Raliliua  ah  hoc 

inonle  pmninus  a  Mctello  ad  flumoi,  uno  eodemf]Hc  die  en  iiervenerii,  caatm  mu- 

nicrit,  en ninua  icdieril  ail  MctrDum,  •{  tsntum  apatii  inlerfuiHcC    UrEiK. 

VOL.  ]V.  E 
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their  former  bravery  and  success ;  and  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  his  dominions,  from  Roman  covetousnesa; 
'l_  told  them,  that  they  were  going  to  engage  with  those 
whom  they  had  before  vanquished,  and  constrained  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  cowards,  who  had  only  changed 
their  general,  not  their  hearts.  He  added,  that  he  had 
taken  all  the  precautions  of  a  provident  general  to  se- 
cure to  them  the  victory ;  that  they  had  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  surpassed  the  enemy  in  number,  and 
were  better  soldiers.  While  the  king  was  thus  encou- 
raging his  men,  and  instructing  them  to  keep  them- 
selves ready  to  fall  on,  Metellus,  who  as  yet  Imew  no- 
thing of  the  enemy,  was  coming  with  his  legions  down 
the  mountain.  When  he  first  descried  Jugurtha's  army 
in  ambush,  he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  unusui^ 
appearance ;  for  the  objects  were  not  distinct,  yet  the 
trees  and  bushes  did  not  sufficiently  conceal  the  Nu- 
midlans  and  their  horses.  It  was  not  long  before  be 
discovered  the  king's  stratagem  :  whereupon  he  made 
a  halt,  and  changed  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
strengthening  that  side  which  was  next  the  enemy,  and 
then  marched  down  into  the  plain.  Perceiving  that  the 
Numidians  did  not  stir  from  their  post,  and  fearing  lest 
his  army  should  be  distressed  by  thirst,  in  a  parched 
and  barren  soil,  he  sent  forward  Rutilius,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  with  some  light  cohorts,  and  a  part  of  the 
cav^ry,  to  mark  out  a  camp  near  the  river;  for  he 
imagined  that  the  Numidians  would  retard  his  march 
by  frequent  attacks,  and,  since  they  durst  not  veature 
a  pitched  battle,  attempt  to  weary  out  his  men  with  la- 
bour and  thirst.  He  then  moved  on  slowly.  Jugurtha 
no  sooner  perceived  that  the  rear  of  the  Romans  had 
passed  his  front,  than  he  detached  2000  foot  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  part  of  the  mountain  by  which  the 
Roman  army  had  descended,  that  it  might  not  sei*ve  for 
a  place  of  retreat  to  them,  in  case  they  were  routed. 
This  done,  he  sounded  a  chaise,  and,  attacking  them 
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in  the  tear^  uaA  ea  both  flanks,  at  thd  sonle  iusUot,  ^'?E^- 
d>rew  then  into  some  diwrder.     The  efforts  of  those     tn. 
who  natade  the  stoutest  (^positk»i  were  eluded  by  the  ^^•"*' 
Diaaner  in  which  the  Numiditos  foHght,  by  whose  f^°°*' 
Biiauve  weapesis  they  were  wounded,  while  unaUe  to 
bring  them  to  a  close  engagement.     For  Jugurtha's 
eavalry„  whenever  they  were  pressed,  did  not  retire  in 
m  body,  cr  to  tanyvae  places  but  diqwrsed  themselves 
as  widely  as  possiUe,  and,  if  the  Romans  did  the  like 
iu  order  to  pursue  them,  the  Numidians  turned  short 
apon  the  pursuers,  and  beii^  the  more  uamerous, 
w»e  sure  to  bare  the  advantage.  And  when,  to  shun 
tbe  vet^efnl  fury  of  their  enemies,  the  hill  seemed  to 
i^r  them  a  more  secure  retreat  than  the  plain,  their 
horsee  conld  easily  make  their  way  throng  the  thickets^ 
while  the  horses  of  the  Romsnsr  not  being  used  to 
that  workf  were  not  ^le  to  follow  tbcm, 

Ji^rtha  and  MeteUns  showed  thennelve^  on  this 
eceasionr  to  be  able  gencrds,  and  tbe  victory  was  lo^ 
contested  betwec*  them'.  Meteltss'ssetdiers  were  better  . 
than  those  of  the  king,  but  ttie  king  had  the  advantage 
in  noMberSy  and  in  ntuatioa.  The  Remans,  being 
aware  tba«  tliey  had  ad  retreat,  and  that  they  oonM 
not  bring  (he-  enemy  to  a  elow  ei^agemeRt,  found  R 
necessary,  especiatly  as  eW  mgltt  ws»  edming  on,  to 
force  them,  if  pessiUe,  in  their  post  on  tbe  tdll.  Ex- 
erting their  Htimst  strength  and  bravery,  in  this  at* 
tempt  they  suceeeded;  yet  few  of  the  Nunidims 
were  shun,  which  was  owing  to  their  swiftness,  and 
tke  Hovans  beiag  unacquainted  wkb  tbe  country. 

During  tbis  omdict,  Bomflear,  to  wboAt  (as  was  be^ 
ftrBotwcrad)ti»eki]:^  bod  given  the  command  of  the 
elephants,  and  a  part  of  the  in&ntry,  had,  at  a  distancei 
fbllowed  RntUiBs,  wbeiD  the  cons^  had  sent  before  to 
wark  out  s  camp  near  tbe  river :  and  when  the  Numi- 
cb8ii^baviDgle8nit,byfat8:BecmCs,  that  Rutilius  was  en- 
camped,  heard  the  shouts  of  tbe  two  armies  that  were 
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Ynrof    eDgagedJiu^iningthatperbaps  Rutilius  would  return 

644.      to  the  assistance  of  his  general,  he.  extended  his  troops 
'~'_  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  was  necessary  to  inter- 


S48d  COD-    cept  him,  and,  in  that  disposition,  advanced  towards  the 
*"  Roman  camp.  The  Romans,  though  surprised  at  his 

sudden  appearance,  drew  themselves  up  in  order  so  ex- 
peditiously as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  chaise,  which 
they  did  with  great  resolution.  The  battle  did  not  last 
longer  than  while  the  Numidians  had  hope  in  their  ele- 
phants ;  and  finding  these  beasts,  by  reason  ofthetrees 
and  bushes  that  hampered  them,  become  wholly  unser- 
viceable, they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  escaping 
by  favour  of  the  night.  Four  of  the  elephants  were 
taken;  the  rest,  forty  in  number,  were  killed.  Afler 
this  victory,  the  victors,  uneasy  because  Metellus  had 
stayed  longer  than  they  expected,  advanced  in  good 
order,  to  seek  him.  He,  in  the  meantime,  was  marching 
towards  the  river,  and  it  being  dark,  the  two  parties, 
on  their  approach,  mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy. 
A  battle  would  have  ensued,  if  some  horsemen  .detached 
to  get  intelligence,  had  not  discovered  the  truth. 

Metellus  continued  four  days  in  the  same  camp,  and 
thence  sent  out  spies  to  leam  what  was  become  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  how  he  was  employed,  whether  he  was  atill 
master  of  an  anny,  and  how  he  bore  his  defeat. 

The  king  had  retired  into  places  difficult  of  access, 
,  and  was  there  collecting  a  more  numerous  army  than 
be  had  before;  but  chiefly  of  husbandmen  and  pea- 
sants ;  for  afler  a  defeat  none  ofthe  Numidians  follow 
the  king  except  his  horse-guards,  but  each  man  retires 
whither  his  inclinations  lead  him ;  nor  does  this  bring 
any  stain  upon  their  honour,  it  being  the  custom  of 
the  nation. 

Metellus  perceiving,  by  this  account,  that  the  king's 
spirit  was  not  yet  broken  by  his  defeats,  and  considerinir 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  him  to  fight  but  upon 
his  own  terms,  and  that  the  Romans  lost  more  men  by 
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a  victory  tlian  the  NumidiaDS  by  being  vanqiiished,  Vavor 
resolved  to  change  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war.  m^  ' 
He  led  hia  forces  into  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  ^^  *'-"''■ 
country,  laid  waste  the  lands,  burnt  many  small  towns  ^*^  ""^ 
and  castles,  put  all  the  youth  able  to  bear  arms  to  the 
Bword,  and  gave  up  every  thing  else  as  a  prey  to  fai^ 
soldiers.  This  proceeding  spread  such  an  universal 
terror,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  submitted 
to  the  Romans,  gave  hostages,  and  supplied  the  army 
with  com  and  other  necessaries  in  abundance.  Gar- 
risons also  were  readily  received  wherever  Metellus 
thought  fit  to  place  them.  By  these  measures  Ju- 
gurtha  found  himself  more  (^stressed  than  by  the  de- 
feat he  had  lately  suffered,  being  now  obliged  to  pur- 
sue an  enemy,  on  the  avoiding  of  whom  he  had  once 
built  his  whole  hope  of  safety.  However,  he  did  not 
pursue  with  his  whole  force,  because  he  would  not,  on 
uiy  terms,  hazard  a  general  engagement;  but,  causing 
the  main  strength  of  his  army  to  keep  together  in  a 
proper  situation,  he,  by  private  roads,  and  in  the  night, 
attended  the  motions  of  Metellus  with  a  chosen  body 
of  horse,  and,  falling  suddenly  on  some  parties  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  that  had  roamed  from  the  umy,  and  were 
strolling  about  the  country,  slew  a  great  number  of 
them,  and  took  many  prisoners;  nor  did  a  single  man 
escape  unhurt.  After  which  he,  according  to  the  Afri- 
can method  of  making  war,  again  disappeared.** 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  the  consul's  progress 
had  caused  a  mighty  joy  at  Rome ;  Metellus  was  the 
great  subject  of  pt^ular  applause.  "  He  had  conducted 
himself  and  his  army  after  the  old  Roman  manner : 
by  resolute  bravery  he  had  gained  a  victory  over  ene- 
mies who  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  their  country;  and  had  driven  Ju- 

^  TIui  jtat  M.  ^DiiUui  Scuinu  ind  LWius  Dmuu  wen  ceanm.  LMui 
dng,  Ibc  Uw  leqniRd  ihat  Sounm  ihould  Bbdicstl)  fct  be  nfiiwd  to  do  ll, 
tin  Mmc  of  the  tribune*  oT  die  coiDmons  UiKMaied  to  put  him  In  prison,  if  be 
did  not  obey.     Pint.  In  Qniat.  Rom.  p.  a70- 
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Yew  oT    gnrtln  (doted  b^  the  base  and  dastudly  behtTiour  of 

8u.      Auhii)  to  ae^  a  refuge  in  wildesnd  deserts.**  For  all 

^^■^-  tliese  favours  of  He«Mn,  the  senate  decreed  tfaanks- 

itij^bT^  giving  to  the  immortal  gods;  and,  when  the  consular 

&sees  were  transferred  to  Serv.  Sulpitios  Galba  asd 

M.  Aurelius  Seaarue,  for  the  new  year,  the  smate 

eontinued  Met^lus  in  his  command  of  the  array,  with 

the  thle  of  prooonsul.    'Die  honours  done  to  the 

tpetit  of  this  general  made  him  more  eager  than  ever 

to  complete  his  glory  by  a  final  victory;  yet  all  his 

marebee  and  motions  were  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Hiat  he  might  spread  more  widely  the  terror  of  the 

RonMu  arms,  he  divided  the  troops  between  himself 

and  Marius }  the  two  leaders  marching  and  encamping 

separately,  yet  not  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able 

to  succour  each  other  on  occasion. 

Jugurtha,bysuddenirruptioRsand  frequent  attacks, 
kept  the  Reman  legions  in  continual  alarm,  and  yet 
found  means  to  avoid  a  battle ;  which  Metellus  having, 
£oT  some  time,  experienced,  he  resolved  to  lay  siege  to 
Zama,  a  considerable  town,  and  of  great  strength,  in 
hopes  that  the  king  would  lead  his  army  thither  to 
relieve  it.  The  king,  receiving  early  notice  of  the  pro- 
consul's design,  got  to  Zama  before  him,  and  strength- 
ened the  garrison  with  a  body  of  deserters,  promising 
the  inhabitants  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  hasten 
to  their  succour.  And,  accordingly,  while  Metellus 
was  busy  in  an  assault  upon  the  town,  and  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  guard  his  camp,  were  neg- 
ligently beholding  the  action,  the  Numidian  appeared 
on  a  sudden,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  camp  by  one 
of  the  gates.  The  consul,  upon  notice,  despatched  ^1 
tlie  Roman  cavalry,  and,  soon  after,  Marios  with  th« 
infantry  of  the  allies,  to  repel  the  enemy,  and  the  king 
did  not  long  abide  the  charge,  but  retired  to  a  place  of 
security.  Next  day  Metellus  havingposted  all  his  horse 
on  that  side  of  his  camp  which  Jugurtha  had  assaulted. 
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KnewedhisaUackBonZnBa.  The  Numidisn  appeared  Vwot 
agaiut  fell  tuddenly  upon  tbe  Roman  cavalry,  and  put  ms. 
Uie  fmcnost  ranks  into  duorder.  As  he  had  mixed  ^'^'  "^' 
tome  foot  with  his  horse,  his  troops  stood  firmly  to  the  *J*^^ 
ehai^,  and  the  engagement  was  long  and  obstinate. 
MetelluB  findmg,  after  some  time,  that  he  could  neither 
take  the  town,  nor  force  Jugurtha  to  a  pitched  battle, 
thought  prqier  to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  tha  waaon 
being  lar  advanced,  he  retired  into  that  part  of  th« 
Roman  province  which  lay  nearest  to  Numidia,  and 
there  passed  the  winter.  But  he  did  not  spend  it  in 
idleness ;  for  since  the  way  of  arms  had  not  succeeded 
to  his  mind,  he  applied  himself  to  destroy  the  king  by 
tbe  treachery  of  his  own  friends.  To  this  end,  having 
contrived  to  draw  Qomilcar  ( Jugurtha's  chief  fiivourite 
before  spoken  of)  to  a  private  conference,  he  solemnly 
promised  him  that  tbe  senate  should  grant  him  pu- 
don,  and  the  possession  of  all  his  effects,  if  he  would 
driver  up  the  king  either  alive  or  dead.  It  is  said 
that  Bomilear  was  easily  prevailed  upon ;  becuise  he 
feared,  lest,  if  a  peace  with  Rome  were  concluded,  he 
should  be  given  up  to  puni^ment  for  the  murder  of 
Masslva.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  he  made  some  scruple 
to  assassinate  his  master;  for,  at  this  time,  he  only 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  a  voluntary  surrendry, 
exhorting  him  to  take  pity  upon  himself,  his  children, 
and  his  subjects,  and  to  consider  that  be  had  suf- 
ficiently tried  his  fortune  i  that  his  kingdom  was  now 
much  weakened ;  that  the  Numidians  had  long  suffered 
all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  might  consult  their  own 
Safety,  if  be  neglected  it.  At  last  Jugurtha  consented 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  proconsul,  with  an  o&bt 
to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  of  peace  be  should 
diink  fit  to  prescribe  him.  Metellus,  by  tbe  advice  of 
his  council,  first  ordered  him  to  pay  ^00,000  pounds* 
weight  of  silver,  to  deliver  up  all  his  elephants,  and  a 
cerbun  quantity  of  arms  and  horses;  all  which  he 
executed  punctually.    The  proconsul  then  demanded 
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Vcuof    that  he  should  yield  up  the  deserters.'    Jugurtha 
649.     obeyed  in  this  also,  and  gave  up  the  much  greater 
^  *'''°'^'  part  of  them ;  some  few,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ne- 
84j^  era.  gotiBtion,  had  escaped  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania. 
But  when,  lastly,  the  Numidian  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Tisidium,  there  to  receive  farther  directions,  he 
began  to'hesitate.    Ginscious  of  his  crimes,  and  fear- 
ing lest  their  due  punishment  was  approaching,  he 
spent  several  days  without  having  power  to  come  to 
any  resolution.    At  length,  the  terrible  apprehension 
of  being  precipitated  from  the  height  of  royalty,  to 
the  low  condition  of  a  slave,  determined  him  to  try 
once  more  the  chance  of  war. 

Sallust  reports,  that,  about  this  time,  Caius  Marius, 
being  in  winter-quarters  at  Utica,  and  having  ofiered 
certain  sacri6ces  to  the  gods,  was  told  by  a  diviner 
[an  haruspex],  that  great  and  wonderful  favours  to 
him  were  prognosticated  in  the  entrails  of  the  victims  ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  boldly  pursue  whatever  de- 
signs he  had  formed,  secure  of  success  by  the  pro- 
tection and  assistance  of  the  heavenly  powers.  The 
historian  adds,  that  Marius  had,  before  this,  been 
seized  with  an  ardent  desire  of  the  consulship,''  and 
that,  excepting  a  noble  birth,  he  had,  in  truth,  every 
qualification  requisite  for  rising  to  that  high  station : 
industry,  probity,  great  military  skill ;  in  the  lield, 
the  high  and  daring  spirit  of  a  warrior;  in  the  city, 
moderation,  the  disposition  and  deportment  proper  to 
civil  life.  Superior  and  insensible  to  all  the  dlure- 
ments  of  riches  and  sensuality,  he  thirsted  after  glory 
alone.  And  so  well  had  he  behaved  himself  in  the 
several  offices  through  which  he  had  passed,  as  to  be 
always  thought,  by  those  who  remarked  his  conduct,  to 

I  According  to  a  frwiueDI  of  AppUn,  lIiCM  deaerlen  vereTliracianliiidl.iea- 
rjuig.  The  sume  aulhoc  adds,  tbal  MetcUtu  oiiued  Lhe  huidi  of  lame  of  than 
to  be  cutoff;  uid  that,  by  hii  orden,  ihe  mt  vera  fixed  in  the  ground,  uploiba 
middle,  then  wounded  uid  lomieiited  b;  the  laldien  with  duu  and  anoirB,  and 
theD  burnt,  while  they  were  jet  alive.    App.  in  Fragm.  lib.  8. 

'  It  waa  seven  yean  nnce  be  had  beeu  piiitor ;  whereas  the  law  required  but 
three  join'  interval  bctwten  the  prffiiOBhip  and  the  consulale.  Cie.  de  Offic 
lib.  3.  c  20. 
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deserve  a  higher  station  than  what  he  actually  6Ued.    Vcwoc 

Yet^asworthya  man  as  Muiusffas,  till  this  time'  (for     (m. 

B.C.10J. 
I  Tunen  la  M  Id  loconun  btlia  tIt  (nuD  poMCK  unbitiou  praEcpi  dUoi  Mt,  S77Z 
6x.)    I  Rhall  bse  laka  the  Uberty  to  aSa  la  ibr  mdcT'l  cmuUeretlon  the  W-  ^JdiT^" 
lowbu  qucatioD,  whidi  the  {soent  cue  ingstMi,  "  Whether  the  uactie^  vhidi  ^"'"f" 
tomehiMariaiis  of  gnat  naroe  have  bllaiuito,  of  prcfisiaK  tbeb  Kcannt  of  ■ 
nun'i  MiiMW  with  girii^  hi*  dUnctw,  other  u  dnm  bjr  mmer  •liMn,  ot  m 
it  lesulted  10  thenuelTes,  frtm  ■  earrej  of  eU  the;  knew  of  hi*  c«Ddiie«,  be  doi 
■n  vmUrptwiiM?   Uobli,  toiMtinMt,  with  ngud  to  the  penoD  iAom  aetku 
(hey  we  gniiK  to  idUe  t  elwafi  unbii-  with  naud  to  the  Rader  i  becaiue  inch 
paiodi^  w>U  natnnllr  pcercnt  hie  making  a  ate  oiaofhi*  own  judgment,  and 
may  nlUDtinui  mUcad  tiiDi?"   It  ia  a  trite  obeenatlon,  that,  tn  pdnt  of  mcsal 
bduTliMit,  no  man  i>  nxire  onlitt  lo  anotlwr,  than  ooe  and  tile  same  mao  liai 
beMHohinuelf,  IndificmDIpoladaofbiBlifei  and  yet,  i^  befbn  we  lead  the 
blMiny  of  a  waiDor  or  a  ilalaoian,  we  an  impCMed  wilh  a  very  dlMdTaotageoni 
opition  <rf  the  tun  and  dinjodtioo  of  lili  boan,  we  ihall  be  1^  without  cry  nber 
muo,  lo  ininiie  to  unwoithy  luotivei  »U  hi>  publk  action*,  in  emy  Mage  of  hli 
Bfe;  in  whidi  eeniure  it  i*  toi  lo  one  that  we  etr  widely. 

And  u  likewiae,  if  the  diancler  be  greatly  to  tlie  adnntua  of  the  peneo 
dutaaetiied,  tliii  will  Incline  ni  lo  orerlook,  or  to  eooitnie  fiiniurablj,  or,  at 
leaat,  to  aeek  tonic  coming  to  palliale>  hi*  very  wont  aetito*,  action*  of  baae- 
neta  the  mott  gbuneAil  and  ineinuable. 

Of  euJi  of  th»e  can*H)uencei  of  chuacttf-dnwing,  I  shall  give  an  iutalKei 

Plnlanli,  by  IntiDdud^  hii  account  of  Harlna'i  lib  and  aciiiiiia  with  a  icry 
odiou*  chancier  of  him  (nich  a*  he,  indeed,  deiarid  in  hli  la>t  youi),  ha* 
misled  (w  i  conceiTe)  certain  modeni  wril^i*  at  Raman  hi*tary>  to  i^iily  that  ag^  gj^ 
charadei  to  ilie  whale  conduct  of  Maiiu*  fiom  hi*  very  fint  entnum  Into  ttie  Ham.  by 
wtwld  at  JKiaittcn  jean  of  age.  ±t  Jaalla 

"  II  ne  connut  jamaic  (layi  the  Ingwiou*  continnatort  of  M.  BoUin'i  Roman  CaCnm  and 
BiMny)  le*  ktji  dc  la  dioiture,  de  la  ftsncbiae,  de  la  leconnoiiunce,  d^  que  ia  Roullli, 
foicone,  ou  rexecuiioo  de  lea  prcJKi  I'y  tioura  inlerea«c.  Cot  un  Ixxnme  qui  torn.  14. 
n'cutqu'une  pauion,  I'cnviede  I'aggnndir,  maUqul  ne  ne  fit  junaii  un  icnwule  +M.  Cn- 
d'y  tout  noma.  Ce  ful  cette  ambition  qui  le  lira  de  la  chatrue  poui  loi  fain  ;{_  mu, 
pnndre  U  profewion  dea  aimea,  par  laqodle  il  eap^ia  poarair  I'Aira.  II  fit  9,  p.  yjj. 
*ea  pranierea^  compegnei  au  tiBge  de  Numente  aan*  Scipion  I'Afncaln,"  *c.    *Vid.  Mnn^ 

The  continaalot  naa  ihi*  from  ilie  Onek  biogiubei,  whoae  tealimony  cm-  p.  n  note 
ceming  Msiiui,  when  tribune  of  the  common*,  he  liLewiee  tiofU  a  few  page*  /,j  of  jjj, 
after.    "  Maiioi — <■  fit  ^alement  eatimer  dea  deui  pania,  conime  ne  cheichant  volume. 
m  plaireniauiun»,niaui  autrei,  mai*  airiaeageantuniquoncnllebien  public."  Btaa't 

Tbae  two  posuges  muit  lunly  appear  not  to  be  icry  conelitait;  but  ibb,  I  pj^^  ,gQ,_ 
djink,  dtey  will  icrTe  to  evioce,  thai  an  liiaioriao,  by  characteT-diawlng,  at  iiia  jg^  „  ggi^ 
entrance  of  hia  work,  may,  (omettnifa,  britii  even  himielf  into  inconveniHicee.    yj^  ^g— 

Flutnrch,  indeed,  >eemi  nut  lo  have  been  ditpoicd  to  do  juatice  to  the  cbanKts  -  |g  nfthU 
Of  Maiiua.     Piahap*,  the  rough  aoldicT'*  total  n^lect  of  Gietk  literature,  and  ^ olmnc. 
biidedaml  contempt  ofthe  Greek  language,  may  bare  bia»ed  the  mind  and  pen  of 
tbeQreek  phihwopher  and  hiitorian  more  atrangly  ilian  he  bimielf  wai  a<nireo£ 

"  If  he  could  have  liecn  pcrauaded  (saya  PluUuch,  in  the  introduction  to  hia 
liife  of  Mariui)  to  pay  hia  dcvotimi  lo  the  Qieclan  Muia  and  Giacea,  be  would 
not,  after  bearing  ao  cnany  honourable  office*,  and  perfotmmg  ao  many  gloriou* 
esploiti,  hive  given  the  reins  to  implacable  acger,  ill-timed  ambition,  and  in*atiable 
■larice;  paaainna  which  carried  bun  to  the  commiaalon  of  auch  horrible  injutticea 
■nd  cruelliea,  aa  rendered  him,  in  hit  old  age,  both  intamoua  and  miKrable." 

[By  the  way,  we  are  not  btnind  to  reckon  Cbii  among  the  moat  judicion*  of 
Flntarch'a  reiiectiona,  aeeiizg,  by  hia  own  Recount,  Sylla,  who  did  aacrifioe  to  the 
Huae*  and  Oraees,  ttad  more  ricea  than  Itlarlu*,  and  aurpaated  him  in  cruel^.] 

Oar  biognplier  indmatea  to  us,  that  Melellut  laid  tile  foundation  of  Maiiua'a 
fortune,  by  appointing  him  to  be  one  of  liis  lieutenanu,  and  that  Mariu*  behaved 
himaclf  angraiefiillf  towards  liia  genera],  from  the  voy  day  they  landed  in  Africa. 

Now,  m  Uie  firat  place,  how  can  this  Ueulenancy  be  said,  with  any  propriety, 
U>  be  the  fiMindation  of  Mariua'a  foRone,  who  bad  already  been  raised  to  ihe  tri- 
buneafaip  of  the  cvmmoii*,  and,  after  that,  lo  the  prMorahip,  and  waa,  at  Ibi* 
tiiot,  eMcemed  llie  best  uddiei  in  the  oummonweaith  i 
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Yevof   ainbilaoBhurnedhim,afterwftrd,mtostnmgeexce3ses), 
au.     hehadnothitbertOTCntnredtortaDdfortheconsulahip; 

B.C.  10|. 

I77ZT~~  ABd,liIk»NniilHM,lkauBli««feidiliUHatiD>'*DMMMK7pnn«daafaniiie. 
^Tt""  ate «tep«»«h«a«»rfAto,d(itiiliiiT whew ippe«>Bi»tlhliWM tilt fetmtkoaf 
'"'*^  MttOimt  INlheiMnngRUBbuitMMuimr  N<>,liMa»inr7beTU<nt> 
ID  Am  BO  gwtilade  vM  dM  ftan  HuiH  to  Matdhu,  M  U  ■  pcnoD  to  whoa  be 
•wed  db>  ttw  liBdMk*  of  fab  farana,  IK  A*  BMBH  of  fWng  to  As  fanwUite. 
••  Mutai  («^  notMh)  did  Bot  co^ds  hfaDMlf  M  aUiged  to  the  entt^to 
tha  bMNBiaUa  po«t  ofUimMMBI,  bat  M  fcrtme  eoh,  afw  wm  nmr  pkHed  to 
AjwobtaawldiafaemaaHri^ardtapbTfagfai*  dttda,  and,  thddir,  rUi« 
lodiehighgMdlgBltleate&eitMa.  He  diadMned  to  4o  ut  Uth^  bir  the  gtorr  <^ 
UaMoanli  but,  in  all  Ua  acdoa,  had  a  now  to  hk  am  ^017,  and  to  that  akne. 
JatWrinr,  he,  ga  nay  OKiriai,  fave  i^nal  pnolk  of  hi*  caiuwi  and,  ai  he 
■ever  dedlMd  aOT  peat  aid  fanportaM  eoMT^  *lv<><^  f^  ■■*)i>  difficnWea 
aaddangwi  wMAatwidiUti  ao ha nens,  thmo^ | 
htaieeU  trhh  Ae  emendaa  or  the  iDoat  taeonilenUa. 
•BeM  Jn  foMi^t  aad  mflKBiT  akill,  ha  Tied  whh  the  R 
peruce  and  in  paliait  eodnitngaf  haidihlpa  nd  hti«M  ;  dMOdng  to  Ml  «id  lo^ 
>obettei&na(7t  ■d.'bMiBnraeainpwBatobem^ed.inlsugaaiMWtbcm, 
ndfatdBgUafaandtothawirti  br  irtuAmeaaa  he  not  enlf  gained  th£aAb 
tiaaa,bntiiiada tkemE«MeHaiid^eafiillB thepeAfiBMMeof dntf.    Fordn 


■han  tlub  laboui*,  diaa  wIhd  he  induced  Aan  In  dodi  and  IdbDoa." 

How  *a  teeaBcile  (hia  eoadaet  oTManue  widi  Ui  diadafning  todo  aor  ^togbr 

ifaept«BMlmafMeldliia'a^on,ieanitobenme>batdlfficiilii  became  cenain 

k  it,  that,  bf  wbaWTV  paaasaa  Hatnt  migbt  be  aetmlj  — i—'-J  he  wd  knew 

that  becsald  do  DO  eqdott  undei  the  dinetiea  nd  aDcplaaofhia  gCDcnl,  but 

whatToaldTedoandtotheaeditafhligaufal:  and  it  li  not  to  be  doabtcd,  dnrt 

HetcUu'e  pchidpal  new,  whw  be  cboee  Marina  tat  fall  Umtoaot,  wae  th«  ad- 

mwoiiait  of  hJaownboMnK,  to  wfaidt  be  tbougbl  dw  ennmlaij  bduTimir  of 

HMittB,  and  hU  didingniabed  lalcDti  te tnllltai;  ettin,  WDoldbe  gnad;  tawtni- 

■Motalt  Md  ia  dilj  he  *M  BM  Aa^palnted. 

NorbdunatlTihadowi]'        '   •     —    • 

■SeeCa.     AMea,tedMakTalaM*  dii. 

tto^loin.     HMiliaci(,bek<ftdiaiiconaBdedftomMetdht*]  or,  iflMt,S«lIiutwaiperiiicd7 

14.  p.  60.     igDoaMnorihlapaMlonW,  wheahewTMallwJi4UfiUBewBl;ftithkhlMioriaa, 

hafinEnlaMd  bo«  Jopidla  aarptind  tbe  RomaD  caai|>,  and  forced  Ida  wk;  Into 


gf  diecampa^),  tdbiUjiliattbepraeonwl,  vh«  he  detHJted  Hariua,  widi  the 
ndteUa,  to  terafw  Aa  oimp  (from  whkh  &t  gnaid  in  dMb  oonateniBtloa  b>d 
fled),  "  ooqjaed  hfan,  vldi  tean  In  hli  eyea,  by  dielr  ftienddilp,  and  by  bit 
lagaid  Ai  Ui  coantoy,  not  <*  anttr  a  ipo«  en  tbe  beooni'  of  her  ^ctsriona  amy 
to  I  win.  BO  ibe  oiemy  )•  CMe^  vim  trnpuBi^."    ["Bom^ue,  Uoumana, 


perMnkMaia,  poque  impabKoMn,  obaeaBt,DeqinuaoMniDdiK 
MtrttB  *lelote,  nna  hoata  Inabee  abin  risaL") 

It  doea  not  apiiear,  that  Hariue,  when  UeateoaM  to  Metdhii,  aded  otbmrin 
tkn  aa  ■  imm  and  able  oOmt,  (eidoue  fiv  the  (orioe  of  hli  eoanery,  and  the 
honootof  blanienl)  noi  that  be  had  &nMcetnoidInateamUtk*i  dun  even  tbe 
moai  bwwat  of  the  noMea,  hb  coBlempotaifaa.  Heirainowfbrty-c^tyemcdd, 
bad  maintdiMd  •  <aadaet  Udwrto  DDenepikmabk,  and,  baTing  bean  pmlor 
■even  yoaa  bdbiB,  had  a  Icoal  ria)it  to  Mod  tat  tbe  ooinuUiIp.  SaUuit,  Id  hie 
accODOt  of  Marias,  bae  mariifd  the  firat  atepa  by  wfakh  tUa  fiaDao*  Roouu  de. 
«<aledflilm  the  pi^  of  vhue  Into  that  of  tbe  moat  CDonnooewiekediieui  and 
bai  plaitalT  told  lU  the  temptalieD,  the  proncatioD,  by  «hkh  he  wae  eeduced. 

It  waaHeteBai'>««ntempaioiii  treatment  of  Um  that  kindled  dtoae  paaalana 
of  iiaiiliimil  and  iBKOge,  with  whieh  he  afterward  Banel  A  han  man,  and 
of  luperiorlaMRiDtbatbnuidiofmeiltwhldi  wMmoMeMeoDcd  at  Roane,  li 
it  any  weoder  that  be  did  not  eadly  bioiA  tbe  haughty  InjnKiee  <rf  a  pwdee,  in 
wbeae  iinnnan  In  wu,  during  two  yean,  he  had  lOnirkaUy  contributed,  nd 
who,  yet,  deqiiKd  and  buull^  him  for  not  bang  nobly  bom  ? 

Tbe  Inaoletuz  of  dw  Dobki,  and  didr  Thdatian  of  dioae  hwi  of  eqnali^  whidi 
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the  niMit^  hning,  for  a  long  time,  appropriated  tbe   Vwof 
office  to  themselws,  jtut  aa  if,  br  law,  tfaoy  had  an  ex-     646. 

B.  cm- 
bad  been  dw  touaet  i/t  Eocou  attttam,  ibmj  jmdr  be  MinMtwd  m  the  iMm>  "-— 

*mlaM*«fdlhawnlKUdb«)<Mllah«bi«^*pMihbwiMttT.  ^*^?t°^ 

I  come  DOW  10  rIti  Ml  iiuMiMe  (/Om  iiwaiTBilMK  oooMqneDMcf  dtuactv- ■■'•'■V- 
dnwiof^  >bM  it  11  to  Ae  atlnwMge  of  dw  PMMB  di^KtwlRi 

The  cDQCioaWa  of  M.  lUiUia'*  Bmoui  JIIM17,  vbaDbefiMauMkiof  M*.  Tom.  g. 
uUiN,  nukM  m>  KDipb  »  My—"  Hill  conml  M  all  tk*  qaiUtla  tbttaap.  SSI. 
nnder  •  nan  MtlmaUe— .Ca  coMul  Mdt  wul  e*  qui  pant  mdmuhgauMtMi- 
maUc**    Yet,  not  muj  me>  •A«i)  »•  find  that  HmUm  had  aa  Utds  ««•■  tt 
«T,  aa  u  udnk  bimiM  at  UberQi  u  Hia  aoT  Dicaiu  In  lAlA  he  Dyafac  acqolra 
--      -^ '--  d  Wbbwiiict—''.""  — 


tb«  ^(97    itf  BM^Alllj  (I 

piilwiqiiariiawd^TTadaaikpTOTlataBainaitwt Apwtia Jala WwHki    U 

Be  dooaa  ]M«  wMmJiiriddfattcl     -  "■-- --^-•— 

aulKi  gte&aiuil  1 

(sfaa  pow  pvra 

ploTtqaedetTokadlNannb  Mala  wu  awaw  *&  qh'U  a'ltail  pat 

taz  cK  anicle.     Toat  n»fv  lul  ttoit  bcm  poor  tbmm." 

Thk  ii  Mid  on  accoDBl  a/ die  rnconaara  MiM^  IMOtUBg  wilk 
die  Ung'a  chief  omfidao^  10  dalhs  up  hia  iDjal  mMtK  iUfc  «t  dead  Jwa  ilw 
bai^  <d  hii  oMmiaii  oa  tUi  nnditkti,  Uatalliit  ptwwHi  Ae  fibo,  that  Iha  . 
aoiaie  ■ii*ii  not  (h^t  jr*rf*ii  tb  mpwii^  he  had  aoBuitwd  ai  B^*mT,  iMt  oaoftai 

WbBi  the  inoaiiaa  nliMHiph '^  Natu  anna  *fl  qn'il  a'Uoit  pM  MnqMlev," 
Ac  he  rdai  10  lUetdlDi'*  bmer  taoipedas  Ear  the  Mm*  putpoMs  with  eTMT  «M 
of  ibe  BU117  ambanadcM  vbam  Jqpinha,  MB  doe  to  tlm^  had  aeat  to  him,  with 
oficra  of  aihwiMOti.  "Ciaodaieid«py|^«I>a.<aiMtMUUduaia(a|iwtL.  P.  SMt. 
col^;  et  1m  tmuTanttJMtadivoiMicaqii'ilKiuhallad'eiitjilleu  pavfMmtet 
■der  de  a'eagagv  *  hti  linar  Jugntdw  Tif  0«  mM.  Ccn. 
qui  BMTe  qua  minia  In  phu  gtoa  da  bi«o  du  teoit  oft 


iMopM,  1  ttia  pTMMt  oaMitWi  w  add  W  iMa  p—M» 
I  ttw  sf  the  DKij  thiiw  «Udi  t»  alMwbaa  ipMka  In 


„  mly  te  MatdJoa  hlaaalf  tlw  eawow  whi A  Oegii  paww  M  DeOff.L  3. 
Huiu*  ibr  haTiaacalaiiuiiaudHcteniu?  " PoiaawMMif  Marium  rimm  boapm  30. 
judioue  P—Explka  au|ne  tscale  intdUgailiaDi  ttUMB,  at  lidwfc  4n>  lit  In  wapa- 
dea,  f<inDa,et  ooiiD  viri  bcoi.    CadltfigoiD  Tkun  bonam  n     '  ' 

ni  eaiul. 7   Niiil  piuOcU  ndDiu.    Eat  (tgo  nUa  lea  iHit 

ullum  tam  e  _  _ ^ 

qaod  bAbc  tutoni  otiUtH  iata,  qii«  didtm,  po*^  auiitain  Buftn*,  ai  boat  *lri 
MBn«r^ualt,adesijialitia«qwdaBasaiI  ~  "  ''    '     ' 
mioe  ae  qoi*  cODftnt  in  beHuam,  an  tMininii  d{p» 
Itma;  DMperiti^behBtmpM,  mi  Ilia  [mail 
ftOD  Cicero'eOffiOM,  10      ^       -■ 

— "CaiumHariuiiiTidliBaBt  qol  miM  at™- m.  1  >•*»••  m-,^  — . .».— —  ._, 
bonMboa;  in  advod^  Bnwei.  wmpii»riri>*lrtrtiai«rt  quabeatiiu  tiae  mar-  3. 
t«li  nlUl  peteat    Nwda,  iniaae.  Maeja,  qaawni  rkm  ffatna  babt,  mamm  tan 
tKB)  vlitiuia  nmpMi  quid  ipaa  valwt,  ignuai, 

— <*  QdotIi  ahquem  gntionDi  ?  eaiuiaotioirai  ?  Diiialaiiliiiriii  rtrlnla,  pm>  Oral,  pra 
dauia,  nikieD^  «qiiiIMB  [a  Uuie  ?]  ""-  " 

— "  Fa^aliam  «>m  arlpeM  tnlllii  trib _    _ 

^aiiiiiiWtodainMriteiiaab«oMt,eulTiroagi»tuti  Uctnaa , 

teem  pMioilflae,  ^iMn  pwpMl  Waitm  naloib   Atqna  buoo  llla  rit  m 
MdMC  aolnliiin,  pMioito  Bbvarit." 

Plaliadi  lalli  aa,  that  Han*  nM  onlj  tbMlted  the  TOBDg  man,  but  with  U* 

iibaDdBcn»BadblaiMa*lcur-    But  what  the  bidgnylKiBddiUicaMrkaUe, 


■  i  M  pt«t>n  ■mbidon, 
■      lluwjaaui 

J  t  upon  i&tna,  htthm  pfaM«tU,"MM«Uai.  lowt  awptdu 


bid«l^ll»Bd 

natMnlna,  " 

lolikai 
w.tont 
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Yen  at   elufiive  right  to  it }  bonding  it  from  one  to  aaother,  and 

64«.      looking  upon  every  new  man,  how  distinguished  soever 

^^■*'>^■  by  his  merit,  as  a  profane  person,  unqualified  for  ad- 

344>bcim-  niissioD  to  that  sacred  honour.  But  now,  the  prevailing 


■oln  de  MP  utaqne,  o'lppiit  que  da  Mirdi  de  ion  euap,  qne  Jugnrth*  j  noit  pt- 

aftrt.  A  riuUot  il  d^ule  Hnioi,  svec  toutc  la  anlale  da  (an  tnafi,  poor  cn- 

duMCT I'cnnemL  'NeioaflUi  pat,' luidit-ilgkilmnnuizfenx  [Tbegoodfa- 

*V)d.«>i|>r.  Aa  omit!  'per  wnidllmi,  paqne  TcmpoblJcuii,  obwou**],  *  que  k  Nninlde 

p>06«ftbii  nilMe  wTaDUs  d'smiritt  plaa  bcnreax  1  ikmu  mipKadie,  que  noiu  1  forcer 

volome.        Zima.'  Marim  cut  iffii  k  u  propre  gtobe— H  role  oil  urn  haoomr  rappeUe." 

Thui  wa  tea,  ihat,  accordii^  to  thcae  wriUn,  Marioa  oerci  did  a  Tinuoua  actiOD, 

atiei  did  vhal  vai  li^l  (Mm  a  li^t  motJTe.     And  thti  Indeed  fa  azpnailj  said 

Coinp.  of     bjPlDlardii — "Blponibfenjagecdea  ploibdlea  actlooi  deabommca,!] 


I^mioialid  la  eonaldeRi  ni  par  dlea^jiienwi,  nipai  la  fin  qn'Qi  oot  eue,ni  pailo  boonean 

Sa'ili  onL  atdrti  k  Iran  antcDTB,  inui  aenkmail  pai  let  motift  qui  In  onl  mo. 
uttea,  Uot  certain  qua  ni  lea  eiplolli  de  Pynfani,  ni  ceax  deHailiu,n[ 


da  nandn  louaiiget,deititu(s  decs  qui  doit  seulIesbire1auet,jeTnix  diie,  d'un 
motn  jutte  ei  honntle,  qui  eat  I'liine  dea  gnzMlei  actioot.  II  n'y  a  que  lei  tnTanx 
ameprii  pour  la  juatice,  et  poui  le  bien  dei  hommei  qui  lolcoi  vcritablentenl 
knablei.  Or  ce  n'a  junala  6li  le  but  de  Pyrdmi,  ni  de  Mariui.  L'an  et  roatre 
b'oqi  jamaii  lian  fait  qoe  poor  aatiafaire  tear  amUlioD  particnliere,  «  pour  iem< 
plir  ce  d«iir  iiwatiable  de  f(Ure  qui  let  d^roralt." 

"  "  illiii,bt>iepTefacetobi<*ecM>dTolnineof 

Ronuuu,  tliat  T^ikglnj  «m  "  le  modf  u  , 
doDi."  Whether  Ihli  nation  be  vdlfbunded  I  ihalleiaiiiiiiedievhere;  I  , 
•est,  let  ui  mppoee  it  an  indilpulable  truth :  and  then  let  as  aik.  What  adran- 
tige  could  Melellut  bare  ora  Bluiua  in  point  of  moral  chincter  ?  Noae,  moat 
cotadnl;.  &leteUot,irfaecoiumltled  fewer  oimt*  than  Moiiui.  ms  not,  for  that 
reaMm,  more  virmoui  than  be.  Tbej'  had  neilbcT  oflhein  anf  gpuk  of  real  virtue. 

But  let  ui  nippoae,  aa  Plntaidi  aeen»  to  do,  that  It  vaa  pooibte  for  the  old  Ro- 
mani  to  undertake  and  perTann  gml  actioni  ftam  *  lore  of  juMice,  aad  ■  rcf;ard 
topublie'lpMid;  or,  in  DtharvoTds,  that  the;  iierecaMbleofTbtueibair  does  it  ap- 
pear, trmti  IDJ  IhinB  recorded  of  MeUdlui,  that  he  bad  moie  rirtue  than  Mariua  ? 

If,  to  imitation  oFioiDe  writers,  we  were  to  begin  the  hiitoty  of  the  actioni  of 
Ihii  MetcHus  with  a  chancier  of  him,  aueh  aa  he  aeenia,  by  hu  cotiduet,  to  have 
teally  deaerved,  it  would  be  to  this  elfcet: 

That  hewaihaughtjr  and  insolent,  detpiaing  all  oierlt  in  men  who  were  not  of 
Ml  own  rank  and  high  birth.  That  hewaidiMelf  connected  with theA<M<it,aad 
employed  hia  influenoe  to  aupport  them  in  lltdr  uantpatioot  on  tlie  righu  &t  the 
peomle.  That,  thooghnottabecocniptedhimaeir,brmoney,  hewaaafiutfriend 
to  ihoee  hOTKil  men  who  took  bribes  Ihnn  a  foreign  enemf . 

That,  to  acquire  the  glorj  of  aubdulng  that  enemy,  when  he  wai  gearaal  of  the 
Roman  ami)',  lie  did  not  acruple  to  employ  anymeaoa,  erai  the  baaeit  and  moM 
odiouai  and  that,  when  he  had  opportunitiea of  earing  hla  country,  by  weakening 
the  enemy,  he  neglected  bii  duty  out  of  private  pique  and  envy. 

I —  £ ., TJ.I.1.J. ioualy  riven,  dimini 

of  niuai  he  bean  •  ^ 

in  of  real  and  dlitii^uitbed  a 

I  upoi 

tkction,  an  oath  iriiich  all  the  other  boneat  membe 

meanly  took. 

'i.  That  he  chose  to  go  Into  exile  rather  tt . 

Thia  waa,  doubtloi,  very  laudable,  tapedafly  if  those  wbo  proposed  it  to  him 

could  have  aupported  bim :  but  icm^t  be  the  effect  of  moe  t^aid  for  bia  own 

pnaervation,  h  not  bong  likely  that  he  and  hit  fViendi  would  have  got  the  better 

of  Mariui. 
[Bythewiy,  what  aort  of  honat  men  ware  Iboie,  who,  tbctheaakeofhia  per- 

lonal  inurat,  would  have  involved  their  country  in  a  dvil  war  7    Memmiui,  tbc 

uibuDe  of  the  commotu,  dehorted  the  people  Aom  waya  of  violence  on  ■  much 

more  wo^ty  oceaaion.     Vid.  lupr.] 
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Tarof   necenity:  and  be  boaated,  tiut,  were  he  hunaelf  cn- 

^  ^     trusted  witli  onlj  our  half  of  the  umj,  be  would,  in 

'^^'-  'W-  a  fvir  dayi,  hove  Jugurtha  in  chains.    Tie  mercfaimts 

344tiiaM.  listened  to  this  diieoQne  the  more  readily,  and  thou^tt 

■uUrfp.      1^  ^^^  more  reasoniMc,  because  they  had  anfiered  in 

their  ccpnmeroe  by  the  contininuice  of  tbe  war,  and 

becanse  no  measures  seem  expeditieus  enough  to  dm* 

who  are  in  great  haste  to  be  rich. 

Not  to  neglect  any  means  by  which  bis  riews  might 
be  pi-omoted,  be  made  court,  evm  by  flattery,  to  a  poor 
unhappy  NumkUan,  the  faculties  of  whose  mind  were 
impaired  by  disease.  Hia  name  was  Ganda ;  he  was 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  and,  bcdng  a  son  of  Manastabal, 
was  brother  to  Jugurtha,  though  by  a  di£Perent  mother. 
King  Micipsa,  by  lus  will,  had  named  this-Gauda  to  be 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  after  his  three  inme^ 
diate  hern.  The  crazy  man  having  been  refused  by 
the  proconsul  certain  honours,  which  could  not  be 
granted  him  without  violating  the  Roman  customs, 
was  grieTonsty  aflronted.  In  the  he^ht  of  his  dis- 
content, Marius  accosts  him,  "What!  a  man  of  regd 
dignity — and  a  man  of  such  importance — a  grandson 
ofMasinissatobe  treated  so  ignominiovely!  Denund 
satisfaction  at  Rome  for  the  insult  yon  have  suffered 
from  the  general.  You  may  depend  upon  my  assist- 
ance. Nothing  could  hinder  your  immediate  posses- 
sfon  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidu,  were  Jugurtha  either 
killed  or  takes  prisoner ;  and  one  of  these  wouU 
quickly  be  effected,  if  I  were  consul^  and  entrusted 
with  the  eonmand  of  the  troops." 

By  these,  and  other  such-like  methods,  Marina  mi<- 
gaged  Gauda,  the  Roman  hni^ts,  tbe  soldiers,  ami 
muiy  of  the  merchants  (and  the  hope  of  a  speedy  peMcc 
engaged  still  more),  to  write  to  their  friends  at  Rome; 
inreighing  t^inst  Metellus  for  his  slow  procedure  in 
the  war,  and  expressing  their  earnest  desires  that  tbe 
conduct  of  it  might  be  given  to  Manua.     The  con- 
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cnrrenee  of  so  DMny  penons,  is  Bitching  ftrrhis  pr»-   Tcmot 
motion,  did  him  great  hoQoar;  end  the  times  too      ms. 
seemed  mach  to  favour  his  pretensions ;  the  noUei  ^^^''^- 
having  lately  su^red  a  terriUe  overthrow  by  the  Ma-  344th  a»- 
milian  law,*  and  the  coromont),  id  genera],  being  now  r^T*' 
disposed  to  raise  new  men  to  the  highest  dignities,     p.  4a  of  tul 

Though  Ji^urtha,  by  a  fraodnlent  treaty,  had  been  ''°^' 
stripped  of  a  c<Hi»derBble  part  of  his  treasure,  his  arms, 
and  his  troops,  yet  he  now,  with  greet  diligence,  as- 
sembled  an  army,  fortified  the  towns  in  his  possetnon, 
and  endeavoured,  by  promises  and  threatenings,  to 
bring  over  those  which  had  revidted  from  him.  Me- 
trilus  had  put  a  garrison  into  Vaeca,  <meof  the  lai^est 
and  richest  cities  of  Numidia,  and  had  given  the  govern- 
ment of  the  plaee  to  T.  TnrjHlios  <^nus,  im  Italian, 
his  particnhr  frimd,  with  whom  be  was  connected  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality,  subsisting  from  father  to  son. 
The  chief  men  of  the  city,  being  gained  by  Jugartba, 
took  the  oppertnnity  of  a  public  festival  to  invite  the 
governor,  the  tribunes,  and  other  ofl5cers  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  feast  at  their  bouses.  Bach  man  stabbed  his 
guest,  and  then  ttie  inhabitants  fell  upon  the  Roman 
floMiers,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  CH  all  the 
Italians,  Turpilius  alone  escaped :  whether  tins  was 
owing  to  pity  in  his  host,  to  eompect,  or  to  chance,  is 
.  not  clear : "  but  one  thing  (adds  Sallust)  seeme  to 
admit  (^no  donht,  that,  by  whatsoever  way  he  escaped, 
be  was  a  base  and  detestable  wretch,  seeing  in  so  great 
a  calamity  (amidst  a  general  massacre  of  his  soldiery 
countrymen,  and  friends) heeould  prelbr  an  inglorioos 
life  to  nnsallied  honour. 

Metellus,  the  second  day  after  his  less  of  the  town, 
recovered  it  by  surprise,  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered, 
and  put  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  death." — The  go- 

'  Plataich  uji,  Ae  inhabitanti  of  Vuca  aeat  Tnililltuli  an;  id  ufetjr,  bc- 
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!ius  being  brought  to  a  trii 

'  butaweak  defence,  the  council  of  war  condemned  him, 

'  and,  as  he  was  u  Roman  citizen  with  only  the  privi- 

'  leges  of  Latium,  he  suffered  the  punishment  of  being 

first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded." 

About  the  same  time,  Bomilcar,  perceiving  that  Ju- 
gurthahadbeguntosuspecthim,  turned  all  his  thoughts 
to  prevent,  by  a  timely  murder  of  his  master,  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  that  suspicion;  and  the  more 
easily  to  succeed  in  the  enterprise,  he  engaged  a  Numi- 
dian  nobleman,  named  Nabdalsa,  to  be  his  associate  in 
it.  Nabdalsa  was  very  rich  and  very  popular,  and  had 
used  to  command  a  separate  army,  for  performing  those 
military  operations,  to  which  Jugurtha,  when  happen- 
ing either  to  be  employed  in  others  of  greater  import- 
ance, or  to  be  fatigued  with  business,  could  not  in  per- 
son attend.  These  two  conspirators  having  fixed  a  day 
for  the  assassination,  Nabdalsa  repaired  to  the  army  (at 
that  time  posted  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  winter- 
quartei-s,  to  preserve  the  country  from  being  pillaged). 
Nevertheless,  through  fear,  he  failed  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment. Bomilcar,  therefore,  sent  a  letter  to  him, 
reproaching  him  with  his  neglect,  and  encouraging  him 
to  continue  steady  in  the  resolution  they  had  tdcen;  for 
thatjugurtha  would  certainIybedestroyed;andtheonly 
question  was,  whether  he  should  perish  by  the  bravery 
ofMetellus,  or  by  theirs.  When  this  letter  arrived,  Nab- 
dalsa was  lying  upon  his  bed,  to  take  a  little  rest  after 
fatigue.  Having  read  and  considered  it,  he  fell  asleep. 
Soon  after,  a  Numidian,  who  managed  the  general's 
private  affitirs,  and  was  his  favourite,  and  the  confident 
of  all  his  designs,  except  the  last,  entered  the  tent,  and 

'  According  u>  Plularch,  Mariiu  sD  irritaud  ihe  coundt  igolnst  the  lecuscd, 
thai  Hetellui,  though  unwQling,  could  not  avotd  pronouncing  Mni«K«  of  denth 
upon  him;  and  when,  itiavud,  the  iunocmcc  of  Tuij^ui  apiMind,  Huiui 
erery  where  boasted,  thai  he  had  lodged  in  Metellui'a  bnut  a  fury  thai  would 
papnually  torment  him  far  havmg  killed  hia  hmu 

M.  Daciet  obaervei,  that  the  innoceoce  of  Turjijliu*  had  not  been  diacoTered 
when  Salluat  wrote. 
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seeing  a  letter  upon  the  pillow,  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  v<n  or 
then  ded  to  Jugurtha.  Nabdalsa,  awaking,  missed  his  su. 
letter,  and,  being  informed  of  his  servant's  flight,  sent  ^  *^'  '"■^' 
after  him  in  all  haste,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  himself,  344ih  «•>• 
therefore,  went  directly  to  the  king,  assured  him  that  *"■ 
be  intended  to  have  discovered  the  whole  a£&ir,  bad  he 
not  been  prevented  by  his  servant,  and,  with  tears, 
be^ed  he  might  not  tie  under  the  suspicion  of  so  great 
a  crime.  Jugurtha,  disguising  his  real  thoughts,  re- 
turned a  mild  answer ;  and,  when  he  had  put  Bomilcar, 
together  with  many  of  his  accomplices,  to  death,  con- 
tinued his  dissimulation,  fearing,  should  he  give  tbe 
reins  to  his  revenge,  he  might  thereby  occasion  an  in- 
surrection: bat,  after  this  time,  he  had  no  repose  of 
mind  by  night  or  day.  Fearing  his  own  subjects  now, 
as  much  as  he  feared  the  Romans,  he  could  not  think 
himself  secure  in  any  company.  He  had  always  a  cir- 
cumspective eye,  was  afirighted  at  every  noise,  and,  not 
knowing  where  he  could  sleep  in  safety,  was  perpetually 
shifting  his  apartment,  contrary  to  all  regal  decorum. 
Sometimes,  starting  out  of  his  sleep,  and  snatching  up 
his  sword,  he  raised  an  alarm  in  the  dead  of  night :  so 
near  to  madness  had  the  excessof  his  fear  reduced  bim. 
The  proconsul,  having  received  intelligence,  by  de- 
serters, of  the  fate  of  Bomilcar,  applied  himself  to  make 
preparations  for  the  war,  just  as  if  it  were  now  at  its 
commencement :  and  judging,  that  if,  by  an  exertion 
of  his  authority,  he  detained  his  lieutenant,  who  never 
ceased  importuning  him  for  leave  to  go  home,  little  be- 
nefit was  to  be  expected  from  his  presence,  he  at  length 
dismissed  him  [[about twelve  days,  says  Plutarch,  before 
the  election  of  consuls].  The  letters  from  Utica,  and 
the  public  harangues  of  the  tribunes,  had  so  prepos- 
sessed tbe  people  of  Rome  in  favour  of  Marius,  that 
the  reception  he  met  with  there  fel!  nothing  short  of 
his  most  sanguine  hopes :  for  the  comitia  not  only  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  [with  L.  Cassiuii  Longinus],  but 
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Tear  M    votcd  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  Numidia, 

«4s.     though  the  senate  had,  already,  by  a  decree,  assigned 

"■'^ '"•  that  province  to  Metellus. 


Marius,  whose  chief  object,  now,  was  victory  in  the 
war  against  Jugurtha,  inunediately  demanded  of  the 
senate  recruits  for  the  legions }  summoning,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  bravest  men  of  the  Latin  nation 
to  attend  him  (with  the  most  of  these  He  was  person- 
ally acquainted,  by  their  having  served  with  him;  and 
of  the  rest  there  were  few  whose  characters  he  bad 
not  learned  by  common  fame).  Many  even  of  the 
discharged  veterans  he  prevailed  upon,  by  the  force  t^ 
persuasion,  to  follow  him  in  his  African  expedition: 
nor  did  he  neglect  to  ask  auxiliary  troops  iirom  the 
kings  and  states  in  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  recruits,  which  the  consul  demanded,  were  most 
readily  and  cheerfully  voted  by  the  senate ;  who,  bear- 
ing him  no  good-will,  and  believing  that  the  people, 
in  general,  disliked  the  service  in  Numidia,  hoped  that 
he  would  either  be  unable,  through  want  of  men,  to 
pursue  the  war,  or  would  lose  the  affection  of  the  mul- 
titude, by  constrain  iugthem,8gain8t  their  iocliiiations, 
to  give  in  their  names.  But  herein  the  Others  were 
disappointed ;  for  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  be 
enlisted,  every  man  pleasing  himself  with  the  hope  of 
returning  home  crowned  with  victory  and  enriched 
with  spoil.  Marius,  indeed,  by  an  harangue  to  the  mul- 
titude, had  constributed,  not  a  little,  to  raise  their  ex- 
pectations. Ever  since  his  election,  he  had  made  it 
his  daily  practice  to  insult  the  nobility,  sometimes  par- 
ticular persons,  sometimes  the  whole  body ;  boasting 
continually,  that  he  had  wrested  the  consulship  from 
them,  like  spoils  from  a  vanquished  enemy:  and,  when 
all  his  demands  had  been  complied  with,  and  he  was 
about  to  levy  soldiers,  he  assembled  the  people,  aod 
spoke  to  them  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  I  know,  Romans,  that  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
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hare  obtained  from  your  favour  the  high  officesi  in  the  ^S^.f„ 
•tate  hm,  gener^t;  speaking,  been  very  different  from      646. 
what  it  irw  before  their  promotion.  While  candidates,  ^•^•-'^. 
they  are  full  of  modesty,  hombte  petitioners,  attentive  ^^  "*^ 
and  active  to  oblige.  Are  they  elected  ?  instantly  they 
become  proud  and  lazy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.    Bot 
this  is  not  my  turn  of  mind.  The  good  of  the  oommon- 
mahh  is,  to  my  apprehension,  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment, thiui  Trhetlier  this  man  or  that  be  advanced  to  the 
emeulahip  or  prstonbip.   Nor  am  I  insensible  of  the 
weighty  charge  laid  upon  roe  by  your  very  great  kind- 
ness.    To  make  [H-eparations  for  the  war,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  frugal  of  the  public  money ;  to  compel 
t«  the  service  those  whom  you  are  unwilling  to  dis- 
please ;  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  public, 
both  at  bomc  and  abroad ;  and  to  do  all  this  amidst  a 
cenfederacy  of  envious,  factious  men,  determined  to 
appose  all  your  measures,  is  a  more  arduous  task  than 
y«n,  feHow-citizens,  can  easily  imagine. 

"  I  conader  t«o,  that  in  the  discharge  of  high  offices, 
if  other  men  fail,  they  are  protected  front  condemna- 
tion and  censure  by  the  antiquity  and  lustre  of  their 
lamtticBrthe  horeic  aotioM  ofth»r  ancestors,  the  credit 
of  their  rdacienaaDd  friends,  and  the  numerous  crowd 
of  their  clients  and  dependents ;  but  that  I  have  no- 
ding  of  all  this  to  trust  to;  that  my  sole  hope  and 
OHifideifee  must  be  in  my  own  virtue  and  integrity. 

"  I  am  likewise  aware,  tixaA  all  eyes  are  upon  me,  and 
that,  while  every  honest  and  candid  observer  (pleased 
with  my  successful  endeavours  to  serve  the  state)  wishes 
well  to  me,  the  nobles  are  ineessantly  watching  for  an 
(^iportunity  to  compass  my  ruin.  It  concerns  me, 
therefore,  to  t^e  the  more  care,  that  your  hopes  be 
■At  disappointed,  and  that  their  cabals  prove  incflectual. 
From  my  early  youth,  I  have  been  inured  to  toils  and 
dangers.  The  course  which  1  have  hitherto  pursued 
from  a  disinterested  principle,  shall  I  dincoRtinue  it 
f2 
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Vcar  of    now,  ffhm  you  have  bestowed  on  me  so  noble  a  re- 
ward?   Those  who  have  only  a  semblance  of  virtue,  a 


ROM 

B.C.I06. 


disguise  which  ambition  has  occasionally  induced  them  . 
-  to  put  on,  find  it  difficult  to  preserve,  in  their  conduct, 
even  that  appearance,  when  they  are  actually  in  power.: 
to  me,  who  have  all  my  life  been  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  the  habit  of  well-doing  is  become  naturd. 

**  You  have  ordained,  that  I  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  gainst  Jugurtha;  an  ordinance  highly 
displeasing  to  the  nobles.  Now,  pray  consider  with 
yourselves,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  alter  your 
choice,  and  employ,  upon  this,  or  any  other  like  occa- 
sion, some  one  out  of  that  worthy  body;  a  man  of  an 
ancient  family,  who  has  abundance  of  images,  imd  no 
experience  in  military  afl^rs.  You  will  see  the  hurry^ 
the  confusion,  he  will  be  in,  having  much  to  do,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter,  and  applying  himself  to 
some  poor  man  of  the  commons  to  instruct  him.  For 
this  has,  generally,  been  the  case:  be,  whom  you  had 
appointed  to  the  command,  has  been  obliged  to  find 
some  other  commander  from  whom  to  receive  direc- 
tions. Nay,  I  myself  knowpersons,wbodid  not  begin, 
till  they  were  chosen  consuls,  to  read  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Greeks. 
Preposterous  proceeding !  For  though,  in  the  order 
of  time,  the  election  to  offices  be  prior  to  the  exercise 
of  them,  yet,  in  the  order  of  things,  qualification  and 
experience  should  precede  election. 

"  Romans,  compare  me,  who  am  but  a  new  man,- 
with  these  haughty  nobles.  Such  exploits  as  they  are 
wont  only  to  read  or  hear  of,  I  have,  partly,  seen  per- 
formed, by  other  brave  men,  and  have,  partly,  myself 
performed :  what  they  have  learned  from  books,  I  have 
learned  in  the  service.  Now,  whether  practice  or 
speculation  be  of  the  greater  value,  do  you  judge. 

"  They  despise  me,  for  my  being  a  new  man ;  I  them, 
for  their  being  slotliful  cowards:  they  reproach  me 
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with  my  want  of  fortune,  I  them,  with  their  want  of  y*»  of 
virtue.  And  it  is  mj  opinion,  that  though  all  men  04£. 
have  one  common' Aature,  those  who  excel  most  in  °-)^_-i'W- 
courage  and  in  fortitude  are  the  most  noble.  If  the  Meib  am- 
question  could  be  put  to  the  fathers  of  Albinus  and  ""^^ 
Bestia,  whether(had  it  been  in  their  option)they  would 
have  chosen  them  for  their  sons,  or  such  men  as  I 
am:  what  answer  do  you  think  they  would  make? 
Doubtless,  that  they  should  have  chosen  to  have  the 
most  worthy  men  for  their  sons.  But,  if  the  nobles 
have  reason  to  despise  me,  they  have  the  same  reason 
to  despise  their  own  progenitors,  whose  nobility,  like 
mine,  took  its  rise  from  military  virtue.  They  envy 
my  advancement ;  let  them  envy,  too,  my  int^rity, 
my  toils,  the  dangers  I. have  passed  through:  for  by 
these  I  arrived  at  the  consular  dignity.  Blinded  with 
pride,  these  men  live  in  such  an  infamous  manner,  as 
if  they  slighted  the  honours  you  have  to  bestow,  and 
yet  they  sue  for  them  as  confidently  as  if,  by  their 
course  of  life,  they  had  deserved  them.  Ridiculous 
delusion !  They  propose  to  themselves  to  riot  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  lazy  effeminacy ;  and  then  to  receive 
the  rewards  of  a  laborious  virtue !  When  they  make 
harangues  before  you,  or  in  the  senate,  their  eloquence 
is  chiedy  employed  in  extolling  their  forefathers ;  from 
the  relation  of  whose  gallant  actions  they  imagine  a 
lustre  will  be  derived  to  themselves.  The  event  is 
quite  contrary  to  their  expectation :  for  the  more  illus- 
trious the  lives  and  exploits  of  the  ancestors  were,  the 
more  scandalous  are  the  sloth  and  demerit  of  the  de- 
scendants. The  truth  is,  the  glory  of  ancestors  is  as  a 
light,  which,  shining  upon  their  posterity,  makes  them 
conspicuous  to  the  public  eye,  and  suffers  neither  their 
good  nor  their  bad  actions  to  be  concealed.  There  is 
no  such  light,  I  confess,  shining  upon  me;  but,  what 
is  far  better,  my  actions  have  a  lustre  of  their  own. 
Mark  the  equity  of  these  nobles !  The  honours  which 
they  arrogantly  claim  to  th^selves,  in  reward  of  other 
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Vo*  el   men's  achiOTements,  thay  think  me  unworthy  to  re> 

048.     ceive  in  remird  of  my  own.     And  for  what  reason 

B.C.10B.  ^m  J  Jeemed  so  unworthy?     Why,  truly,  because  I 

Mfid)  con-  hgve  no  images,  and  ray  nobility  is  recent :  but,  surely, 

the  man  who  acquires  nobility  to  his  family  is  a  much 

more  honourable  person  than  he  who,  bomofanoble 

femily,  becomes  a  di^race  to  it,  debases  it,  makes  it, 

by  his  in&mous  conduct,  less  noble  than  it  was. 

**  I  know  Tery  well,  that  if  they  were  now  disposed 
to  answer  to  what  I  have  been  saying,  they  could  do 
it  with  a  most  copious  and  flowing  eloquence,  and 
with  great  accuracy:  nevertheless,  as  they  have  in  all 
places  given  a  loose  to  their  tongues  against  me,  and 
against  you  too,  ever  since  you  conferred  this  great 
dignity  upon  me,  I  was  resolved  to  speak  my  mind ; 
lest  my  silence  should  be  interpreted  into  a  conscious- 
nesa  of  guilt  i  not  that  I  imagine  I  can  su^r  any  real 
hurt  from  harangues;  for,  if  what  the  orator  drivers 
be  true,  it  must  be  to  my  praise ;  if  false,  my  life  and 
Baanners  confute  it.  But,  since  you  are  blamed,  both 
for  promoting  me  to  this  high  station,  and  for  entrust- 
ing me  with  a  charge  aa  important  as  the  present  war, 
please  to  consider  again  and  again,  whether  it  will  not 
be  prudent  to  revoke  your  decrees.  I  have  no  imi^ee, 
»  f  told  you  before;  I  cannot,  in  order  to  ins[Hre  you 
with  confidence  in  my  abilities  and  integrity,  boast  of 
ancestors  who  have  been  honoured  with  consulships 
mr  triumphs:  but,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  can  show  you 
spears,  a  banner,  rich  horse-trappings^  and  other  mili- 
tary'' rewards,  which  have  been  given  me  by  the  gene- 
rals under  whom  I  have  served ;  and  I  can  show  you» 
upon  my  body,  scars  of  wounds;  and  they  are  all  he- 
Jbre.  These  are  my  images ;  such  is  my  nobility :  not 
a  n(^ility  like  theirs ;  not  an  inheritance,  but  an  ac- 
quisition; a  nobility,  which  I  have  mys^  purchased 
at  the  price  of  hardships,  labours,  and  perils. 

*  Sec  nd.  1.  K  3.  c  2«.  coDceniDg  the  miliui7  mrardi  in  lue  Huong  the 
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"  lliat  I  have  no  doquence  I  readily  confeesj  and  r«tef 

the  want  of  it  gives  me  very  little  concern :  virtue  bm. 
needs  no  paint,  no  artificial  ornament,  to  set  it  off*: 


let  oar  great  men  have  recourse  to  the  false  colouring  ^**  «». 
of  eloquence;  for,  in  truth,  they  need  it,  to  hide  the  ""  ^ 
infamy  of  their  actions:  I  never  was  instructed  in 
Grecian  literature ;  nor  had  I  any  inclination  to  learn 
that,  whidi,  I  found,  did  not,  in  the  least,  contribute 
to  the  increase  of  virtue  in  the  teachers.  But  I  have 
homt  lessons  which  qualify  a  man  much  better  to  be 
a  useflil  member  of  the  commonwealth :  I  have  learnt 
to  rout  an  enemy  in  the  field,  to  force  him  in  his 
strong'holds,  to  fear  nothing  but  infamy,  to  bear  cold 
and  heat,  to  lodge  upon  the  bare  ground,  to  endure, 
at  the  same  time,  both  hunger  and  fatigue.  It  is  by 
the  practice  of  these  lessons  that  I  shall  animate  my 
troops ;  my  glory  shall  not  be  the  fruit  of  their  toils 
only,  I  sbsll  not  indulge  myself  in  ease,  while  they 
are  snaring  hardships.  To  keep  your  soldiers  to  strict 
discipline,  while  you  are  taking  your  pleasure,  this  is 
to  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  not  of  a  general.  The 
other  method  of  proceeding  is  the  only  one  that  be- 
comes a  commander  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  was 
by  such  conduct  that  our  forefathers  acquired  renown, 
both  to  the  republic  and  to  themselves.  And  yet  our 
present  nobles,  having  no  likeness  to  them,  despise  us, 
who  endeavour  after  it ;  and  demand  of  you  all  places 
of  power  and  trust,  not  on  account  of  any  thing  they 
have  done  to  deserve  those  honours,  but  as  due  to  them 
by  inheritance.  How  grossly  are  the  understandings 
of  these  men  deceived  by  their  excess  of  pride !  Their 
ancestors  left  them  every  thing  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  leave  them,  their  wealth,  their  images,  the 
glory  of  their  exploits :  but  they  did  not  transmit  their 
nrtae  to  their  descendants;  this  was  impossible. 

"  They  call  me  a  clownish,  uncouth,  ill-bred  fellow ; 
and  whyp  because  I  do  not  make  elegant  entertain- 
ments, nor  keep  a  buffoon,  nor  give  a  higher  price  for 
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Yen  of  a  ^ve  that  ia  to  be  my  cook  than  for  one  that  is  to 

040.  work  at  my  farm.    Every  part  of  this  chat^  I  readily 

^^'  '"^  avow.    For  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  iather,  and 

S48th  eon-  other  worthy  persons,  often  say,  that  delicacies  and 

■uliblp.         „         .11  1.  1  1.1 

nnencs  belong  to  women  i  labours  and  nigged  mdua- 
try  to  men :  that  the  good  aspire  to  glory  more  than  to 
wealth,  and  think  no  furniture  so  ornamental  as  arms. 

"  But  since  our  nobles  are  not  of  this  opinion,  let 
them  pn>cee<l  in  their  own  way.  Leaving  sweat  and 
dust  and  such  things  to  us  (who  indeed  prefer  them 
to  the  costly  banquets  of  the  luxurious)^  let  them  go 
on  as  they  b^an;  let  them  love,  and  drink,  and 
pamper  their  bellies ;  let  them  spend  their  riper  years, 
as  they  have  spent  their  youth,  in  the  lowest  of  sen- 
sual gratifications.  To  these  let  all  their  thoughts  be 
confined. — *  No,  not  so,*  say  our  worthy  nobles :  '  when 
we  have  made  ourselves  infamous  and  detestable  by 
the  practice  of  all  the  most  scandalous  vices,  we  will 
then  contrive  to  snatch  the  rewards  due  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  brave.'  And  thus  luxury  and  sloth,  vices 
so  fatally  mischievous  to  the  commouwealth,  are  to 
be  no  hinderances  to  the  ambition  of  men,  the  most 
shamefully  stained  with  them ;  no  obstacle  in  their 
way  to  the  public  honours,  even  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  state! 

"  And  now,  having  answered  these  nt^les  so  &r 
as  was  necessary,  not  indeed  to  expose  fully  the  base 
enormities  of  their  conduct,  but  to  vindicate  my  own 
character;  I  shall  add  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs.  In  the  first  place, — 
as  to  Numidia,  fear  nothing,  Romans;  in  effect,  the 
victory  is  yours;  for  you  have  now  removed  every 
thing  that  hitherto  defended  Jugurtha;  every  thing, 
indeed,  that  could  defend  him,  covetousness,  igno- 
rance, pride.  Add  to  this,  that  you  have  an  army  ther^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  It  is  an  army,  I 
confess,  not  so  fortunate  as  courageous:  for,  through 
the  covetousness  or  temerity^of  its  commanders,  it  has 
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suffered  a  great  diminution :  and  it  is  for  this  reasoa  Vaa  at 
I  would  have  you,  that  are  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  64ff. 
join  with  me,  and  take  upon  you  the  care  and  defence  °-  '^  "**■ 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  do  not  suffer  yourselves  *^«»- 
to  be  discoursed  by  the  mishaps  of  others,  or  by  the 
haughty  behaviour  of  some  former  generals.  Both  in 
marches  and  in  battles,  you  shall  always  have  me  near 
at  hand  to  consult  with,  and  to  share  with  you  every 
danger  into  which  I  lead  you :  I  and  you  shall  be  upon 
an  equal  foot,  with  regard  to  the  fatigues,  hardships, 
and  perils  of  war.  Never  doubt  then  but,  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  we  shall  conquer;  we  shall  certainly 
and  speedily  acquire  both  wealth  and  honour.  And, 
were  these  uncertain,  or  at  a  distance,  yet  surely  it 
becomes  all  honest  men  to  support  the  cause  of  their 
country:  for  no  mortal  would  be  made  immortal  by 
sloth ;  nor  did  ever  any  father  wish  that  bis  children 
might  never  die,  but  that,  while  they  lived,  they  might 
live  and  act  like  worthy  men.  Romans,  I  should  say 
more,  if  words  could  put  courage  into  cowards; 'to 
the  brave,  I  think,  I  have  said  enough." 

Marius,  perceiving  that  the  spirits  of  tfae  multitude 
were  elated  by  bis  discourse,  caused  provisions,  money, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  war,  to  be,  with  all  expe- 
dition, embarked ;  and  he  sent  them  away  under  the 
care  of  his  lieutenant,  A.  Manlius.  His  own  diligence 
he  applied  wholly  to  the  business  of  levying  soldiers : 
nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion,  observe  the  ancient  custom 
of  admitting  into  the  army  those  only  who  had  some 
estate,  and  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  five  first 
classes;  without  distinction,  he  accepted  of  all' that 
presented  themselves;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
recruits  were  of  the  capite-cetui,  citizens,  so  poor,  that 
they  paid  only  a  small  poll-tax.  His  conduct,  in  this 
particular  (says  Sallust),  was>  by  some,  imputed  to  the 
scarcity  of  better  men ;  by  others,  to  his  ambition ;  the 
most  needy,  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  who 
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Vcvtr   t^ink  no  action  dishonourable  that  U  gainful,  being 
64*.     the  {Hvperest  aids  to  a  man  whose  enterprise  t»  the 
^'^"'''  acquisition  of  power. 

sodicm.       During  these  transactions  at  Rome^  Metellus,  in 
""^^      Africa,  had  been  engaged*  partly  in  military  expe- 
ditions, partly  in  fruitless  negotiations. 

Aft^  the  d^arture  of  Marius,  the  proconsul  led 
his  forces  against  Jugurtha,  and  obtained  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  him :  for  the  lung,  having  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  his  old  friends,  and  the  rest  having, 
through  fear,  deserted  btoi  (some  flying  for  refuge  to 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  others  going  over  to  the 
Romans),  was  falleninto  the  extremest  perplexity. 
It  was  impossible  for  htm  to  cany  on  the  war  without 
ministers  and  without  generals ;  and  yet,  whom  could 
he  trust  afler  so  much  perfidiousneas  as  he  had  l^ely 
experienced?  no  advice,  no  person,  nothing  could 
please  him ;  he  marched,  and  countermarched ;  and 
changed  his  general  officers  every  day :  one  while  he 
advanced  towards  the  enemy,  and  presently  al^r 
turned  away  to  the  deserts ;  nor  could  he  determine 
which  he  had  more  feascm  to  distrust,  the  courage  of 
his  people  or  their  fidelity.  Whilst  he  was  in  this 
wavering  and  distressful  condition  of  mind,  Metellus, 
on  a  sudden,  came  npon  him.  That  part  of  the  Nu- 
midian  army,  which  the  king  commanded  in  person, 
maintained  Its  ground  for  some  time }  but  the  rest  wai 
routed  and  put  to  fl^ht  at  the  very  first  shock.  Ju- 
gurtha made  his  escape,  through  the  deserts,  to  Thala, 
a  large  and  wealthy  town,  the  chief  repository  of  hia 
treasures,  and  the  place  where  his  sons  received  their 
education.  Upon  advice  of  these  particulars,  Metellus, 
believing  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  war,  could  he  but 
take  Thala,  resolv«l  to  march  thither  and  invest  it  j 
though  the  river,  that  was  nearest  to  the  town,  was  fifty 
miles  distant  from  it,  and  the  whole  space,  between 
tbnn,  waste  and  without  water.  Leaving  his  baggage 
behind,  he  took  with  him  only  ten  days'  provisiw. 
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loading  with  mter  from  the  river  the  beaata  of  burden,  Vw  tt 
and  commanding  those  of  the  Numidiauii  who,  after  Me. 
the  late  battle,  had  submitted  to  the  Romana,  to  bring  '^*^'"- 
him  water  and  provisions  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  '^*1***' 
place.  It  is  related  that,  when  he  arrived  at  this  place 
(where  the  Numidians  punctually  met  him,  according 
to  the  orders  they  had  received),  there  fell  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  rain,  as  was  alone  more  thaa  sufficient  fM 
the  army;  and  that  the  soldiers,  from  a  superstitions 
turn  of  mind,  preferred  the  rain-water  to  that  of 
the  river ;  persuading  themselves,  that  the  plentetnu 
shower  was  an  evidence  of  their  being  under  the 
^lecial  protectioD  of  the  immortal  gods :  and  this  per- 
suasion greatly  heightened  their  courage.  The  next 
day,  contrary  to  Jugurtha's  expectation,  the  Roman 
army  appeared  before  Thala.  The  town's  people, 
though  astonished  at  so  strange  an  event  (for  they 
had  thought  themselves  sufficiently  secured  by  the 
desert),  were  not  the  less  active  and  diligent  in  taking 
the  necessary  measures  for  defence.  But  the  king, 
imagining  now  that  no  enterpriae  of  war  was  too 
difficult  for  the  Roman  general,  quitted  the  town  in 
the  night,  taking  with  him  his  children,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  his  money :  nor  did  he  ever,  after  this,  stay 
above  one  day  or  one  night  in  the  same  place.  He 
pretended  to  be  upon  business  that  required  hastej 
but,  in  truth,  was  apprehnisive  oftreathtry,  which  he 
hoped  to  prevent  by  such  continued  motion,  as  must 
hinder  the  disaffected  from  having  convenient  Idsare 
and  opportunity  to  form  oombinatioiu  and  conspirades. 
It  was  forty  days  before  the  Romans  could,  by  inde- 
fttigable  labour,  and  many  sharp  conflicts,  make  them- 
selves mastMTB  of  Thala ;  and  even  then  they  were 
disappointed  of  the  hoped-for  spoil :  for  the  Roman  de- 
serters, so  soon  as  they  perceived  the  wall  shaken  by 
the  battering  rams,  carried  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
whatever  else  was  deemed  valuable,  into  the  royal  pa- 
lace; and  when  they  had  there  filled  themselves  with 
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Ynrof   wine  and  good  cheer,  set  fire  to  the  edifice,  choosing 
640.     rather  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  palace  and  its 

"•^■"'°'  treasures  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mctellus  [a 

MWbcon-  general  noted  for  being  cruel,*  rather  than  justly 

•vidr„pt.  severe  to  deserters]. 

p.  5«.  Jugurtha,  on  his  leaving  Thala,  had  retired  among 

the  Getulians,  a  savage'  people,  to  the  south  of  Nu- 
midia,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Roman  name. 
He  gathered  a  great  multitude  of  these  together,  and 
taught  them  something  of  military  discipline.  Then, 
by  presents  and  promises,  he  gained  to  his  interest 
the  favourites  of  his  fatfaer-in-law'  Bocchua,  king  of 
Mauritania;  and,  by  their  means,  engaged  him  to 
arm  against  the  Romans.  To. this  Bocchus  was  the 
more  easily  persuaded,  because,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  had,  without  success,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  with  the  offer  of  his  friendship  and  alliance. 
(For  though,  at  that  time,  nothing  could  be  more 
seasonable,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  republic,  than 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Mauritanian,  yet,  through 
the  avu'ice  and  influence  of  a  few  men  in  power,  who 
would  do  nothing,  right  or  wrong,  but  for  money,  his 
offer  had  been  rejected.) 

When  the  twoarmies  were  joined,  and  the  kings  had 
mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other,  Jugurtha, 
to  raise  the  anger  of  the  Mauritanian  against  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  them  as  a  people  injurious,  oppress 
sive,  insatiably  covetous,  and  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind.  "  They  have  just  the  same  cause  for  waging 
war  against  you,  and  against  every  independent  prince 
and  state,  as  against  me — their  lust  of  domination.  I 
am  now  regarded  as  their  enemy ;  not  long  ago,  the 
Carthaginians  and  king  Perses  were  considered  in  the 


*  A  max  put  a  Oetulia  wu  Bubject  to  Jugunlu. 

'  SaUoM  uUa  lu,  that  nieh  dei  of  tSuitr  wen  ol  little  attength  immig  tbe 
Namtdiaoi  and  Moon ;  becaiue  every  mm  Ddng  &ee  to  UJce  u  mtnj  wim  B 
he  coold  maintain,  tbe  haabuHl'i  ban  wii  di tided  anioiig  this  nilMj,  ud  oerer 
'«  csplivatcd  and  mgrtmed  br  an;  one  of  liii  vivcs,  as  to  make  ha  bii  am. 
— ' *"'  id;  he  tioued  tb  -     "     '' 


panion  and  &imd;  be  traued  them  lU  irllh  equal  cmitemjK. 
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same  light;  and  so  will  every  king  hereafter,  vho  shall  ^J?^ 
be  thought  rich  enough  to  merit  that  diatinetion."         us. 

The  combined  armies,  upon  advice  that  Metellas  ^*^^** 
had  lodged  his  booty  and  prisoners,  together  with  his  ^J^f^ 
heavy  baggage,  in  Cirta,  bent  their  march  thither. 
It  would  amply  reward  the  labour  of  the  enterprise, 
could  they  possess  themselves  of  the  place ;  and  in  case 
they  should  be  hindered  from  seizing  it,  by  the  Ro- 
mans coming  to  its  relief,  yet,  at  least,  a  battle  would 
rasue,  which,  at  this  time,  was  what  the  politic  Numi- 
dian  most  eagerly  desired ;  lest  Bocchus,  having  lei- 
sure to  reflect,  should  lay  aside  his  hostile  purposes,  and 
entertain  thoughts  very  different  from  those  of  war. 

As  the  Moors  were  a  new  enemy,  with  whose  manner 
of  fighting  the  Roman  general  was  unacquainted,  he 
had  not  now  the  same  forwardness,  as  heretofore,  to 
come  to  an  engagement  at  all  adventures:  but,  forti- 
fying a  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  Cirta,  he  there 
watted  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  with  advant^e. 

It  was  during  this  inaction  he  received  notice,  by 
letters  from  Rome,  that  the  people  had  assigned  the 
province  ofNumidiato  Marius  (their  advancing  him 
to  the  consulship  he  had  learnt  before).  Sallust  re- 
ports, that  the  grief  and  vexation  of  Metellus  were 
far  beyond  what  either  decency  or  virtue  could  allow; 
"  he  restrained  neither  his  tears  nor  his  tongue ;  and 
though,  in  other  respects,  an  excellent  man,  wanted 
fortitude  to  maintain  a  character  of  dignity  in  such 
adverse  and  trying  events.  Some  imputed  his  im-> 
patience  to  pride ;  others  to  that  quick  sense,  which 
every  man  conscious  of  worthiness  must  unavoidably 
have,  of1:ontumelious  treatment;  many  thought,  that 
to  see  a  victory,  which  he  had  gained,  snatched  out 
of  his  hands,  was  the  principal  cause  of  bis  immo^ 
derate  concern :  but  I  have  been  sufficiently  assured, 
that  the  advancement  of  Marius,  not  the  wrong  done 
to  himself,  was  the  insupportable  torment ;  and  that 
he  would  have  borne  his  removal  from  the  province 
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VMrtf    wilJi  aore  temper,  had  any  other  thm  Marhu  be«n 
Mft     spp<Hnted  to  succeed  him." 
'■'^•'''*      ReBtrained,  therefore,  by  the  discontMit  of  hi«  ntind, 
s«mm«.  and  ttunking  it  a  folly  to  purchase  advantages  to  an- 
""^^     other  with  danger  to  himself,  he  attempted  aothmg 
farther  in  the  way  of  arms;  but  despatched  deputies 
to  kiog  Bocchus,  to  admonish  him,  "  Not  to  become 
an  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  without  proTocation : 
that  he  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  entering  into 
friendship  and  alliance  with  them,  which  would  be 
more  for  his  benefit  than  a  war.     That,  whatever 
c(Hifideiice  he  might  place  in  his  riches,  or  in  his  mi- 
litary force,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  change 
certainties  for  uncertainties,  and  blend  the  a&irs  of 
hifi  kingdom,  that  were  now  in  a  fiourishii^  condition, 
with  the  desperate  fortune  of  Jugurtlut." 

To  this  the  king,  with  a  courteous  calmness,  an- 
iwered,  "  That  peace  was  what  he  earnestly  desired, 
but  that  he  pitied  the  misfortunes  o£  Ji^rtha  i  that 
if  he  might  be  included  in  the  treaty,  all  other  mat- 
ters would,  with  ease,  be  amicably  adjusted."  The 
Romau  general  sent  a  reply  to  the  king's  answer : 
messengers  from  both  sides  went  backwards  tuid  for- 
wards; the  time  passed  away;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
desire  of  Met^us,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  war. 
But  now  the  consul  Marius,  who,  by  his  diligence 
and  popularity,  had  raised  soldiers  sufficient  (and 
somewhat  more  than  had  been  granted  him)  to  com- 
plete the  I^ous,  arrived  with  his  recruits  at  Utick 
.  Here  the  army  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  P.  Ruti- 
lius,  the  lieutenant  of  Metdlus:  for  this  angry  ge- 
neral, that  he  might  not  have  the  pain  of  seeing  those 
things,  which  he  could  not  even  hear  of  with  patience, 
carefully  avoided  an  encounter  with  his  hated  suc- 
cessor, and  made  the  best  o(  his  way  to  Rome.  Con- 
trary  to  his  expectation,  he  was  there  received  with 
the  utmost  demonstrations  of  public  joy,  and  as  a 
man  equally  dear  to  the  senate  and  to  the  commons; 
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the  eDT7  of  the  latter  [who  had  triumphHi^  carried    Ymv  •! 
their  poiDt3  being  now  entirely  subsided.''  «mi 

It  would  seem,  that,  after  the  Roman  army  had  *■*'•'*'* 
been  strengthened  by  the  tnx^which  Marius brought  Msth  «»• 
with  him  into  Africa,  Jugurtha  had  not  the  same  "™*' 
eageniess  as  before  to  come  to  a  general  battle.  For 
no  sooner  did  the  two  kings  hear  of  the  consul's 
arrival,  than,  separating  their  forces,  they  retired  into 
places  difficult  of  access,  there  to  watch  opportmiities 
when  they  might  suddenly  issue  out  and  fall  with  ad- 
vantage upon  stra^liog  parties  of  the  RomMis,  who, 
they  hoped,  would  grow  secure,  and  remiss  in  disci- 
pline }  this  being  eoramoaly  the  case  of  soldiers  who 
have  laid  aside  all  fear  of  an  enemy.  But  Marius 
was  too  active  and  cautious  to  be  easily  surprised. 
By  exercising  his  new-raised  men  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes and  in  reducing  many  castles  and  small  towne 
(neither  strong  by  nature,  nor  well  garrisoned),  he 
brought  them  gradually  to  be  upon  an  equality  with 
his  veterans,  both  in  courage  and  in  the  exact  ob- 
servance (^  discipline.  And,  in  order  to  raise  yet 
higher  the  spirUs  of  all  his  soldiers  by  experienced 
prosperity,  and  by  hope  still  more  pressing,  havir^ 
led  them  into  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  there 
amassed  abundance  of  ^>oil,  be  most  graciously  di- 
vided among  them  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  kings  had  no  success 
in  the  method  they  had  chosen  of  carrying  ea  the  war ; 
fi>r  the  consul  so  watched  their  motions,  as  to  prevent 

■ThMMeteUaljfixhiinelatiedner  Ihe  NuBiidiui  Idn^  wm  hooonnd  with  ■ 


hj  Mctellas,  in  >  ipeech  to  the  people,  il  U  ccoclodcd, 

1  ■_  OBJ  oj  tb,  triboMt    "■■"■ —  ' 

ii  qium  mih)  inwannt  in. 
bdt,  Qnirilo :  ct  qnuu  pnibi  injariain  hdlini  scdplant  qonn  ■lUfl 
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Um,  Tos  ftccre  Tult,  Qnirito  i  ut  hie  conquatio,  iatic  vlnipentio  rdlnqiutnr." 
A.OtlLxiLft.  ItiiUkewiHnpoited,tbUalluciuBii0nofbiTiMaiDlBnUdllM 
public  money  wu  brought  >guDit  Metdlol:  but  IhM,  when  Um  mour  hid 
^rflSedUin(aca>cdiDgtocnMem}topnklncehi>bookaafKa>uni,)ioM  oflh* 
jodgawimldloakintothem^lcittfaeygbouldteenitoiloubtofhliinte^l;.  VaL 
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YMiitf   the  execution  of  any  important  design  they  could 

ete.     form;  and,  in  frequent  instances,  when  either  the 

^*^-"^  Getulians  or  the  Numidians,  having  pillaged  the  ter- 

S46Ui  am-  ritorics  of  the  Roman  allies,  were  going  off  with  their 

^      booty,  he  intercepted  and  routed  them  j  and  once, 

near  Cirta,  he  pushed  Jugurtha  to  such  extremity, 

that,  to  make  his  escape,  he  was  forced  to  throw  off 

his  armour. 

But  Marius,  considering  that  enterprises  of  this 
kind,  how  fortunate  soever,  had  more  of  show  than 
of  substance,  and  contributed  little  towards  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  resolved  now  to  invest,  one 
after  another,  all  those  fortresses  and  towns  of  Nu- 
midia,  which,  by  their  situation,  or  garrisons,  or  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  gave  the  enemy  any  advantage  in 
the  war.  By  this  means  Jugurtha  would  be  deprived 
of  his  strong-holds,  if  be  did  not  come  to  their  relief; 
or,  if  he  did,  would  be  forced  to  a  battle  j  in  which 
(for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary)  he  must 
depend  wholly  upon  his  own  forces.  For  Bocchus, 
either  from  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  with  a  view  to  deceive  and  surprise  the  Roman 
army,  had  frequently  sent  messengers  to  the  consul, 
with  assurances,  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  in 
friendship  with  the  Romans;  who  might,  therefore, 
he  said,  lay  aside  all  apprehension  of  hostilities  from 
him.  Marius,  in  pursuit  of  his  resolution,  b^an  with 
castles,  and  certain  inconsiderable  but  well-fortified 
towns.  Some  of  these  he  took  by  assault;  others  he 
terrified  into  a  surrendry ;  and  he  reduced  others  by 
fair  words  and  promises.  But  when  he  found  that 
Jugurtha,  instead  of  coming  to  their  defence,  and 
offering  him  battle,  continued  to  keep  at  a  great  di- 
stance, wholly  busied  in  other  affairs,  he  thought  the 
proper  time  was  come  for  enterprises  of  greater  im- 
portance,  and  more  difficult  execution,  than  any  of 
those  in  which  he  had  hitherto  employed  his  troops. 
Capsa,  a  large  and  strong  town,  said  to  have  been 
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bnilt  by  the  Libyan  Hercules,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  ^^"^ 
vast  desert :  and,  as  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  from      «46. 

paying  taxes,  and  enjoyed  other  advantages  of  a  gentle     '   

gOTemment,  it  was  with  reason  believed,  that  Jugurtha  ^JJ^,^' 
might  depend  upon  their  fidelity.  Against  an  enemy 
they  were  well  fortified  by  bulwarks,  arms,  and  men ; 
and  still  better  by  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them : 
for,  excepting  the  lands  near  the  town,  the  whole 
country  round  was  waste  and  barren,  without  water, 
and  infested  by  serpents,  animals  always  pernicious,  but 
more  bo  when  infixed  by  thirst.  The  Koman  general 
conceived  a  strong  desire  to  attempt  this  place,  not 
only  because  the  reduction  of  tt  would  be  useful  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  because  it  naa 
difficult  to  effect,  and  he  remembered,  that  Metellus 
had  acquired  great  honour  by  the  conquest  of  Thala, 
a  town  for  situation  and  strength  much  like  Capsa : 
the  difference  was,  that  not  far  from  Thala  were  some 
springs  of  water,  whereas  the  Capsenses  had  but  one 
spring,  and  that  was  within  the  town :  nor  had  they 
any  other  supply  of  water  but  from  the  beaTcns.' 

Marius,  to  conceal  his  purpose,  sent  away  his  lieu- 
tenant, A.  ManUus,  with  a  detachment  of  tight-armed 
soldiers,  to  the  dty  Laris  (where  he  had  placed  his  mili- 
tary ehest  and  his  stores),  telling  him  that  he  was  going 
to  pillagethecountry.and  would  join  him  inafewdays. 
He  then  marched  directly  towards  the  river  Tana.  As 
com  was  scarce,'  and  water  too,  the  general  made  the 
bestprovision  he  could  to  supply  both  wants.  He  had, 
a  few  days  before,  collected  a  good  quantity  of  cattle  i 
and,  during  his  march,  he  distributed,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, among  the  companies  of  foot  and  troops  of 

<  SsHutt  otweftta,  thkt  [ht  teareity  of  water  Id  Nmnldia,  and  llw  odwr  Inlind 
putt  of  Afriia,  *■>  by  the  iohkbitaou  the  mac  euilf  Iwrne,  u  thaf  Ined  moMlf 
upon  milk  and  Tenboo,  vithoni  the  use  of  ulc  of  taj  athei  seuooing  that  ao- 
TDkaqipetiteaTlticnMestbirN:  the  puipoeeofeUlng  and  diinking  among  Ibcm 
bdngto  tBtitiy  ■  iwRml  hungei  ud  (hint,  DOt  to  gnti^  a  fkntaitk  luiui7> 

'  nt  NnmidiaiB  wen  madi  more  Milidtiiui  about  gran  tot  their  cattis  than 
the  nodnaka  of  grain)  and  what  com  tlie  land  had  produced  thn  jreu  bad,  by 
Ibe  ciiig*t  oda,  been  carried  into  plaeei  of  defence. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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Year  of    horse,  a  certain  number  of  those  beasts,  directing  that, 

64&     as  fast  as  they  were  killed,  bottles  diould  be  made  of 

"•*''  ^'^  their  hides :  so  that  when,  after  six  days,  he  arrived  at 

^^Sl  <™-  the  river,  the  soldiers  had  made  a  considerable  number 

of  leather  bottles.     Here  he  halted,  and  pitdied  a 

camp ;  but  gave  orders  to  his  men,  that,  after  taking 

due  refreshment,  they  should  be  ready  to  march  at 

mnset ;  at  which  time,  leaving  their  baggage  behind, 

they  were  to  load  themselves  and  their  beasta  of 

burden  with  water,  and  with  nothing  else. ' 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mariiis  led  out  his  troops, 
and,  having  marched  all  night,  encamped  again  in  ^e 
morning.  Next  night  he  renewed  his  march ;  and  the 
third,  long  before  daybreak,  arrived  at  a  place  loll  of 
small  hills,  not  above  two  miles  from  C^sa:  there  he 
passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  tiJih^  all  po»- 
eible  care  to  avoid  being  discovered.  So  soon  as  day 
appeared,  the  Capsenses,  who  had  no  apprdiennon  of 
an  enemy  in  their  neighbourhood,  came  out  of  the  city 
in  great  numbers ;  Marina  perceived  it,  and  straight 
commanded  his  whole  cavalry,  and  likewise  the  swiftest 
of  his  infantry,  to  fly  instantly  to  the  city,  and  seize 
the  gates :  he  himself  followed  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, nor  suffered  a  man  of  his  armj  to  stray,  for 
the  sake  oi  plunder.  The  inhabitants,  teirified  to 
excess,  quite  stunned  with  the  suddenness  of  their 
calamity,  and  seeing  many  of  their  fellow-citizens 
already  (n  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  Marius,  nevatheless,  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  Numidians  th^  were  able  to  bear  arms,  sold 
the  rest  for  slaves,  and  burnt  the  city,  when  be  had 
first  ^ven  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers.* 


WM  coatnn  torn  Un  of  wai^  Hcait  iS^awd  to 
MUng  at,  UM  Knvu  did  not  >ct  tluu  boai  >  ipiiii 
bnt  hftmoMt  dM  fUat  wu  nrw  aoaaaeiiaoM  to  Jw 


H  or  crual^, 

, ._^  —^—idloui  to  Junutlu.  aM  not ""'    ' 

tbe  Bmdum  aithvat  much  diSJcultri  ■■ 

ftrSiiion  nc^  not  to  be  kept  to  dutr  aim  uj  buhuk^  m  vj  Bncnq 
tuj  hen  be  obMnad,  (bu,  if  the  AlMorian  mmkt  of  (h*  diepotidi 
Cafteata  towMdi  Ihdr  own  ptiaat,  he  coolnAcu  whu  he  told  ni  bt 


Sr  OMimudioui  to  }<wiuthe,  and  not  •coceuUe  to 
BultTi  and  becaiue  [fie  people  wire  uhicoiMtMit, 
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Vmt  of  To  get  up  to  the  castle,  by  the  narrow  way  abore 
646.  meationed,  was  repeatedly  attempted  in  tiud.  The 
°''^""'  enemy,  with  ease,  broke  to  pieces  his  covered  galleries 
MAih  con.  [^vtnefe],  or  destroyed  them  with  fire :  insomuch  that* 
^'  after  losing  a  considerable  number  of  his  brarest 
soldiers,  he  began  to  think  of  entirely  dropping  the 
enterprise.  While  his  mind  was  in  restless  anxiety, 
fluctuating  and  undetermined,  a  Ligurian,  of  the 
auxiliary  troops,  going  out  of  the  camp,  in  search  of 
water,  observed,  on  the  aide  of  the  hill  (opposite  to 
that  side  where  the  Romans  made  their  attadc)  some 
snails  crawling  about  the  rocks:  he  picked  -up  one; 
and  then  another,  and  continued  climbing,  in  pursuit 
of  more,  till  insensibly  he  got  almost  to  the  summit. 
Not  meeting  with  any  thing  to  check  his  prepress, 
natural  curiosity  prompted  him  to  proceed.  In  tbe 
place  where  he  chanced  then  to  be  was  a  tall  oak, 
which  growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  had  been 
forced  by  the  rocky  soil  to  tend  downward  at  first; 
but,  when  freed  from  that  constraint,  had  taken  a  turn, 
and  sprung  upward,  as  all  trees  naturally  do.  The 
Ligurian,  availing  himself,  one  while  of  the  branches 
of  this  tree,  and  then  of  the  prominences  of  the  rocks, 
mounted,  at  length,  so  high,  as  to  be  able  to  take  a 
view  of  the  level  on  which  the  fortress  stood ;  nor  was 
he,  in  any  degree,  disturbed  in  his  survey,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Numidtans  being  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  conflict  on  the  opposite  side.  When  he  had  made 
such  observations  above  as  he  thought  might  after- 
ward be  of  use,  he  came  down  by  the  same  way  he  had 
gone  up,  but  with  more  thought  and  circumspection, 
considering  carefully  every  step  of  the  descent. 

And  now,  highly  pleased  with  his  important  disco- 
veries, away  he  speeds  to  the  general,  informs  him  of 
all,  presses  him  to  attempt  the  fortress  on  that  side,  and 
offers  to  be  himself  foremost  in  the  danger,  conductor 
of  the  troops  that  should  be  appointed  to  the  service. 
The  gencr^  immediately  orders  some  of  his  attendants 
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to  go  with  th6  LiguHan,  and  examine  into  the  truth    Vcat  of 

of  hia  report.'  Of  diese,  though  some  bring  word  that      ue. 
the  thing  is  difficult,  yet,  others  afltnning  it  to  be  easy,  "•^•""' 
Mariu9*B  hope  of  conquest  is  revived,  and  he  resolves  f^^ 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Out  of  the  trumpeters  belonging  to  the  army,  the 
consul  chose  five,  that  were  deemed  the  most  active 
and  nimble  of  the  whole  corps:  and  he  gave  to  these, 
for  a  guard,  four  centurions  f|with  their  companies  J, 
eommaoding  all  to  observe  the  dire<^iona  of  the  Ligu- 
rian,  and  appointing  the  very  next  day  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design. 

The  soldiers  of  the  detachment  were  bareheaded 
(that  they  might  the  better  see  their  way),  and  hare- 
footed  (that  they  might  climb  the  more  eanly),  and 
being  wonderfully  assisted  by  the  dexterous  activity 
of  their  guide  (as  the  historian  relates  the  adventure), 
made  a  shift,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  mount 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Marius,  in  the  meantime,  had  ^ 
only  kept  the  enemy  in  a  continued  alarm,  in  order 
to  fix  their  attention  wholly  to  his  side;  but  now, 
having  learnt  how  far  his  detachment  had  succeeded, 
he  sallied  out  of  his  covered  galleries,  «id  causing  his 
men  to  form  a  tortoise,  that  is,  to  cover  themselves 
with  their  shields  close  compacted,  led  them  on  to- 
wards the  fort :  his  archers,  slingers,  and  engines  for 
easting  stones  and  darts,  be  employed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  distress  the  enemy.  The  besi^;ed,-  embold- 
ened by  former  successes,  fought  now,  not'bebind,  but 
before  the  walls  of  their  castle,  and  the  defence  they 
made  was  vigorous  and  resolute,  till  on  a  sudden  they 
heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  behind  them.  Conster- 
nation, flight,  dispersion,  and  despair,  ensued.  The 
Romans  pushing  on,  over  heaps  of  slain,  quite  to  the 
Castle,  entered  with  the  fugitives  (or  scaled  the  walls), 
and  became  masters  of  the  place.'    And  thus  had 

*  Tbe  puiknkn  of  tUs  ictton,  M  idkud  by  Stdluit,  If  die  Tndai  nDdcMmdi 
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vtutt    Marhu  the  good  fortune  to  draw  glory  to  himself 

us.      even  from  his  own  inexcusable  tranerity. 

°-^""-       It  waa  during  the  si^  of  this  fortresa  th&t  the 

346tii  ran.  coosul's  qusBstOT,  Luciufi  Coruellus  Sylla.  made  hig 

'^      first  appearance  in  the  camp ;  bringing  with  him  4 

considerable  body  of  hone,  which,  in  pursuance  of 

orders  from  hii  general,  he  had  raised  in  Latium,  and 

among  the  allies. 

Sylla  was  descended  from  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  whom. 
in  the  year  478,  ^ter  he  had  been  twice  consul  and 
once  dictator,  the  censors  f^bricius  and  ^milius  ex- 
pelled the  senate  for  having  ten  pounds  of  silver  pl^e 
in  his  house :  *  and  this  branch  of  the  noble  Cornelian 
family  had  made  no  figure  in  the  republic  since  that 
time,  and  was  Umost  sunk  into  obscurity,  as  well  as 
MiddktMi'i  poverty,  when  "  Sylla  produced  it  again  into  light,  by 
a^  aspiiing  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  had  been 
carefully  instituted  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ( but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fond- 
ness for  the  compeny  of  mimics  and  players,  wasdrawn, 
whMi  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure :  so  that 
Marius  (if  we  may  believe  Valerius  Maximus)  com- 
plained, that  in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  service,  chance 
had  given  him  so  soft  and  delicate  a  quaestor.  When 
he  arrived  in  Africa,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
war;  but,  whether  roused  by  the  example,  or  stung 
by  the  reproach,  of  his  general,  he  behaved  himself  in 
the  qusstorship  with  the  gieatest  vigour  and  courage, 
suffering  no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part  of  military 

dMOkitJivdlitheinincrnMrciMftanbedoniiot.  T>MfartManttolwTcb«n 
Ukcn  bT  (uiwfM,  Ruii^  in  tlu  une  minnei  u  (b  Engliah  nilon  uok  OifanUu 

i_  ..«/.  c.fl —  •■_j.._i.  -1 1 — *-i-Tio««  ilmMl  10  ihe  wtUi  of  the  euU^ 

NanidnM  u>dK  iIm  mlb  of  U,  thb 
DC  of  the  difficulty  ofucending  Ihiilwr: 

_  ^jbu.  In  fmwMaum  (diton,  <mo  pemi. 

I,  Tilntopcn,  ilquBCddsiilto,  p™cep^  Her 
cutelluionim  uwugtum  ^modnm,  utrlnqne  prseiMuii  i  linen  ouid  inginti  pert. 
culpfriulnMRtaitui.  NMieiU)><«p«^pm«*««">>9>><'""^>>°''>*'*'^'' 
tumpebuituirmiliuo  nequa  pm  opere  «oii*t<m,  propter  inlqmUtem  lod  j  neque 
IWBT  Tinaa  ko,  psicub  idmiBfanw  I  opBim™  qawfu  eaim*,  Mt  (ladanF 

"^'l'Ss'^"'  Vd.  P«t.  Bb.  a    V«L  Mu. «.  a.    Snlliut. 
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dut3^  or  li^vr."   Bkekward  to  receive  favours  etgnr    Ymii/ 
to  requite,  vrhen  he  lud  received  j  ready  to  aedst  aU      eM. 
who  a^cd  bis  swistance,  and  eveo  doing  kind  officea  "■*^"'*- 
tomsnyvntbotrt  waiting  to  be  asked;  m^ng  himBelf^^  <><>*■- 
equal  adod  familiar  to  the  lowest  of  the  aoldier^  aod 
yet,  in  bia  coaverse  with  them»  never  seeking  to  wound 
the  re^Mitation  of  his  general,  or  of  soy  other  worthy 
persOD  (the  comaion  practice,  uys  Sallust,  of  wicked 
aobitioB):  by  all  this  be  soon  acquired,  not  only  the 
diaraeter  of  a  bran  and  Wilful  officer,  but  the  affec- 
tion both  of  Manns  and  of  the  whole  army. 

Jtigurtha,  after  the  low  (^Cap8a,aod  other  his  best 
fortified  and  moat  important  places,  together  with  an 
immense  tiearare,  became  lauible  tbat  nothing  could 
retrieve  his  aiUrs  but  a  victory  in  the  field;  he  sent 
messengers  therefore  to  king  Bocchos  to  utge  him  to 
march  his  forces  with  all  possible  expedition  into  Nu- 
midia;  for  that  now  .was  the  time  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  The  Mauritanian  demurred ;  it  was  found 
necessavy  to  l»^  his  ministers ;  nor  could  these  pre- 
vail till  he  himself  was  bribed  with  a  promise  &om 
Jogurtha*  of  a  third  part  of  Numidia,  in  case  the  Ro- 
mans should  be  driven  out  of  Africa,  or  the  Numi- 
dtan  king,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  be  left  in  possession  of 
hia  dominioas  entire.  AJIured  by  this  ofier,  Boechus 
came,  with  a  numerous  army,  to  the  as«stance  of  his 
ally.  Marius  was  moving  off  towards  his  winter- 
quarters,  when,  about  an  hour  before  night,  he  found 
faimselC  on  a  auddeu.  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  kii^.  They  had  chosen  not 
to  appear  till  towards  Che  close  of  the  day,  because 
dsrkoea^  in  case  they  were  defeated*  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  them }  and,  in  case  they  proved  vict4Hious, 
would  be  no  disadvantage,  they  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country ;  whereas,  in  both  cases,,  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  strangers^  the  night  would  unavoid- 
ably create  difficulties  and  perplexity.  The  consul's 
army  being  attacked  and  broken  in  upon  in  divers 
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Year  of    pBits,  befoK  he  could  put  it  in  any  order  for  battle, 
64B.     or  give  out  any  word  of  command,  the  soldiers,  both 
^^  '^  old  and  new  (for  these  latter  had  learnt  so  much  of 
346ih  COD-  the  art  of  war),  threw  themselves  into  circular  bodies, 
'^      and  thus,  fronting  every  way,  sustained  the  cbai^  of 
the  enemy.     In  Uiis  surprise,  hurry,  and  confusion, 
Marius,  though  unable  to  perform  all  the  functions  of 
a  general,  yet,  with  a  troop  which  constantly  attended 
him  (and  which  he  had  filled  with  men  chosen  rather 
for  their  bravery  than  on  account  of  any  personal  re- 
gard), flew  about  to  every  quarter;  one  while  suc- 
couring his  own  people  in  distress,  then  falling  in 
amongst  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  still  fighting 
valiantly  in  person,  so  that  he  both  assisted  his  soldiers 
and  gave  them  an  example  of  courage  un^paUed  by 
danger.     The  day  was  now  spent,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  barbarians  did  not  slacken,  but  rather  increased, 
from  the  persuasion  they  had,  that  the  night  would 
be  favourable  to  them. 

Marius,  counselled  by  the  distress  of  his  situation,  jn 
order  to  secure  a  retreat  for  his  men,  seized  upon  two 
hills  that  stood  very  near  each  other;  on  the  one,  not 
spacious  enough  for  an  encampment,  yet  happily  fur- 
nishing a  plenteous  spring  of  water,  he  directed  Syllato 
pass  the  night  with  t)ie  cavalry :  he  himself,  having 
gradually  drawn  together  his  disordered  infantry,  led 
them  up  the  other  hill,  which,  for  the  most  part,  b^ng 
high  and  steep.and,  therefore,  requiring  little  fortifica- 
tion, was  very  commodious  for  a  camp.  The  two  kings, 
though  compelled  to  cease  the  fight  by  the  difficulty  of 
following  him,  did  not  suffer  their  forces  to  retire,  but 
made  them  spread  themselves  round  both  hilli;  and 
these  barbarians,  having  kindled  many  fires,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  mirth  and  riot,  dancing  and 
shouting;  which  was  their  customary  manner  on  the 
like  occasions :  even  the  leaders,  because  they  had  not 
run  away,  were  highly  elated,  and  behaved  themselves 
as  if  they  had  been  victorious.    Marius,  from  his  hilJ, 
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percemng  their  folly,  forbade  the  usual  soiindmg  of  Tw  <>r 
the  trumpets  at  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  ordered'     6M. 
a  perfect  silence  to  be  kept  throughout  his  camp :  but,  ^"^ '*"' 
when  morning  approached,  and  the  barbarians,  fft-'^'^'^ 
tigued  with  their  sports,  were  fallen  asleep,  he  com- 
manded the  trumpeters  of  his  army  to  sound  all  at 
once,  and  all  the  soldiers  to  gire  a  shout,  pouring 
down  at  the  same  time  upon  the  enemy ;  who,  awaking 
suddenly  at  the  noise,  were  so  struck  and  stupefied 
with  fear,  as  to  be  incapable  of  attempting  a  defence. 
More  of  the  Africans  are  said  to  hare  perished  in  this 
surprise  than  in  all  the  former  battles. 

And  now  the  consul  renewed  his  purpose  of  retiring 
into  winter-quarters ;  and,  because  of  the  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, always  to  be  had  in  the  maritime  towns,  thither 
he  benthis  course.  In  this  march,  notwithstanding  bis 
late  success,  and  the  total  disappearing  of  the  enemy, 
he  used  the  same  circumspection  and  precaution  as  if 
their  forces  had  been  in  sight.  The  army  advanced 
in  the  form  of  a  square ;  on  the  right  of  which  were 
the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Sylla ;  on  the  left,  Manlius 
with  thearchersandslingers  and  the  Ligurian  cohorts; 
before  the  front  and  behind  the  rear  of  the  main  body 
marched  the  light-armed  in&ntry,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  tribunes;  the  deserters,  of  small  account  as 
soldiers,  yet  useful,  because  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, were  sent  out  to  discover.  At  the  saiqe  time,  the 
consul,  as  if  he  had  appointed  no  officers  under  him, 
waa  himself  every  where,  attentive  to  every  thing, 
commending  and  reprimanding  with  just  distinction. 
Nor  was  he  less  careful  in  a  camp  than  on  a  march. 
G(nng  the  rounds  in  person,  he  visited  the  watch 
and  every  quarter;  not  so  much  from  any  distrust 
of  those  employed  to  execute  his  orders,  as  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  soldiei-s  would  more  willingly  sub- 
mit to  labour  and  fatigue,  if  they  saw  their  general 
partake  with  them  therein.  And,  indeed,  during 
the  whole  time  that  he  had  the  conduct  of  this  war, 
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Tor  or  he  kept  his  meD  in  good  dteiptine  more  by  the  iisar 
846.     of  shaine  than  of  puniihment.    Many  imputed  this  t« 

°'"''**  wriutioB,  and  toadeaireofiog^stii^  himaelf  with. 

s^t"^  the  soUiers;  while  some  imbued,  that  being  inured^ 
from  bis  early  yonth,  to  bardshipi  and  labours,  he 
took  a  real  deJ^ht  in  what  the  rest  of  the  norld  call 
distress  and  misery.  Be  that  as  it  wilt,  this  is  certain, 
the  interett  and  honour  of  the  republic  could  not  bare 
been  more  advanced  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
rigour  in  command  than  they  were  by  his  mild  sad 
gentle  methods. 

After  foar  days'  march,  when  the  Roman  army  drew 
near  to  Cirta,  the  scouts,  which  Marius  had  sent  out, 
appeared  on  a  sudden,  hastening  back,  all  at  the  satae 
time  i  a  sure  sign  that  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  not 
&r  off.  But  as  these  scouts  came  from  difi^^nt  quar- 
ters, and  yet  made  one  and  the  aaone  report  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  the  consul  could  not  possibly  know 
on  which  side  he  should  be  attacked.  To  be  prepared, 
therefore,  on  every  side,  to  sustain  the  chu-ge,  be  kept 
his  men  in  the  very  order  of  their  march,  and  halted 
where  he  then  was.  Thismeasuredisai^intedjugur. 
tha;  for  he  had  divided  his  strength  into  four  parts*. 
flattering  himself  that  some  one  of  them  would  certainly 
have  an  of^rtunity  of  coming  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Romans.  The  Moorish  horse  b^^  the  action,  boldly 
char^ngthe  Roman  cavalry,commanded  by  Sylhtk  who 
discovered  great  ability  as  well  as  resolution  in  sustain- 
ing the  shook  and  repulsing  the  enemy.  During  thw 
conflict  king  Bocebus,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  foot,. 
just  broi^ht  him  by  his  son  Volux  (who,  loitenogin  his 
march,  ha<d  not  been  in  the  former  battle),  attacked  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Roman  army.  Jugurtha,  with  the 
most  DumerouB  division  of  his  tro(^  faced  the  Roman. 
van,  conducted  by  Marius  in  person ;  but  he  no  sooner 
received  advice  of  Bocchus's  being  come  up  than  he  pri- 
vately, with  a  few  attendants,  whee^  off  to  that  king's 
body  of  infantry,  crying  aloud,  as  he  joined  tbeoi. 
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"  It  it  in  vain  for  the  Rokwds  to  continue  the  fight;  y*m  or 
ior  I  have  jnstnoi?  lulled  MariuB  with  ray  own  hwd."  640. 
And  this  he  spoke  in  Ijttia,*  that  the  Roman  kA-  °''^-"^ 
dian  might  in^ratand  him;  «t  the  8»me  time  he^^|^**^ 
showed  them  hit  sword,  red  with  the  blood  of  a  foot- "  *' 
wAdier,  whom,  with  hi*  own  hand,  he  had  killed  a 
little  before.  How  moch  reason  soever  the  R<nittana 
had  to  anipeet  the  veracity  of  the  r^wrter.  it  did  not 
hinder  the  rapnt  &o«  having,  in  great  meanire,  the 
deaired  eflhet.  They  were  ternfied  and  disheartwedi 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barbariana,  inapired  with 
freah  eowage,  puabed  their  Koemiea  with  more  vigour 
and.  fury  than  before ;  insomuch  that  these  were  on 
the  very  pmnt  of  ranning  away,  when  Sylla.  who  had 
routed  tlui  cavalry  of  the  Moore,  and  naa  happily  re- 
turned from  the  puraoit.  reeovered  tbo  day  by  falling 
suddenly  on  the  flank  of  their  infantry.  King  Boc- 
dius  iostantly  fled.  Jugurtha,  tenaoioiu  of  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  means  (tf  hit  strBtageto,  obstinately 
eoDtinned  the  fight,  till  the  few  horsemen  that  ^ 
tended  him  were  all  slain,  and  he  foand  himself  en^ 
dosed  on  the  rigid;  and  left  by  the  Roman  cavalry  ( 
stngly  he  then  broke  through  all  opposition,  eeoaping 
unhurt  by  a  shower  of  darts  that  were  thrown  at  him  aa 
he  went  off.  About  the  same  time  the  oonsul,  who, 
aftn*  putting  the  Nnmidian  horse  toflight,  received  no* 
tiee  that  his  rear.guard  had  given  ground,  waa  coming 
with  all  diligence  to  their  succour.  In  conduaion, 
the  AAieans  were  totally  rooted  on  evwy  side.'' 

Marius,  now  unqueatitmably  conqueror,  and  pur> 
suing  hia  march  widiout  farther  moleitatiou,  arrived 
^  Cirta.  Hither,  about  five  days  after  the  battle,  came 

■  jDKurllu  hid  Icuned  the  ha-tia  tooguc  b  Spain,  while  be  Mmd  nndrr 
Silpi*,  M  tlw  riiga  of  NoDMillB. 

^  Acconlmg  to  Orosiu  (lib.  6.  c  16.),  ibe  kctian  near  Cirta  luted  Oith  dayi. 
At  lo^th.  Dm  Tfotorr  MltoMarhi*  b^mcm  of  amiohir  &U  ofnlD,wlHb, 
tAOt  It  trfifiM  the  Romaai,  fitial  «Uh  tlunt,  rcudcract  uwlCM  the  thitid  of  (bs 
bathviaiB.  For  being  coTcied  with  clnjuuin'  •kini,  the  nature  of  which  (he 
M^v)  !■  I*  Mch  In  >ata  ma  ■  190091,  tW  benw  (00  hMT7  «K  <In  ■*">■ 
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RfTuMK  BinbaaBadori  from  kiog  Bocchiu,  nith  this  request, 
CM.      '*  That  the  consul  would  be  pleased  to  send  to  him 
B.C.  tog.  ^Q  persons,  of  principal  trust,  with  whom  he  might 
2^™-  ami(»bly  confer  upon  matters  which  concerned  both 
his  interest  and  that  of  the  Roman  people." 

The  consul,  without  delay,  despatched  Manlius  and 
Sylla,  to  negotiate  with  the  Moor.  These  deputies, 
though  sent  to  the  king  at  his  desire,  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  speak  to  him  b^ore  they  heard  what  he  had 
to  say  to  them ;  to  the  end  that,  if  he  were  inclined 
to  war,  they  mi^t,  by  their  rhetoric,  dispose  him  to 
peace;  and,  if  desirous  of  peace,  add  more  warmth  to 
that  desire. 

Sylla,  to  whom,  not  as  senior,  but  as  the  more  elo- 
qnent,Manlius,on  this  occa8ion,yieIded  the  precedence, 
addressed  the  king  in  words  to  the  following  ^feot : 

"  King  Bocchns,  it  is  a  singular  pleanire  to  us,  that 
the  gods  have  at  length  disposed  bo  great  and  worthy 
a  man  as  you  to  be  our  friend  rather  than  our  foej 
and  have  admonished  you  to  break  that  unnatural 
union,  which,  to  the  injury  of  your  own  most  excel- 
lent character,  you  had  formed  vnth  Jugurtha,  the 
very  worst  of  men.  We,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  are 
hereby  freed  from  the  odious  necessity  of  pursuing, 
with  one  and  the  same  undistinguishing  sword  of 
vengeance,  him,  the  most  criminal  of  offinidera,  and 
you,  who  have  only  been  led  into  a  mistake." 
'  Having  thus  paid  the  due  compliment  to  the  king's 
transcendent  merit,  the  orator  proceeded  to  inform  him, 
"  That  the  Romans  had  always,  even  from  their  low 
beginning,  made  it  their  choice  to  have  fri^ids  rather 
than  slaves,  and  had  thought  it  safer  to  rule  over  willing 
subjects  than  such  as  are  compelled  to  obedience.  [Do 
you  want  an  ally?3  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  .have  a 
more  commodious  alliance  than  ours;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  at  a  great  distance  irom  you,  so  that 
there  cannot  easily  h^pen  any  occasion  of  quarrel  be- 
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twe«i  us;  and  yet  ffeean  be  as  friendly  aodterncetUe    Ymor 
to  you,  as  if  we  were  your  near  neighbours}  and,  in      mq. 
the  next  place,  we  have  rassals  in  abundance,  miwe  ^'^■^^*- 
than  enough }  but  neither  we  nor  any  other  people  erer  ^^"^ 
8o  ^lonnded  with  friends,  as  not  to  wish  for  more." 

After  these,  and  some  other  such-like  empty  words, 
they  intimated  to  him,  "  that  he  had  now  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  correcting  his  mistdie,  and  tliat  the  Ro- 
mans were  a  people  who  never  suffered  themselves  to 
be  OQtdone  in  acts  of  kindness." 

Bocdiua  is  siud  to  have  answered  in  very  soft  and 
gentle  tenns,  apologizing  for  his  error,  and  assuring 
the  deputies,  "  That  he  bad  taken  arms  with  no  pur- 
pose of  hostility  against  the  Romans,  but  purely  to 
defend  his  own  territories,  being  unable  patiently  to 
see  a  partofNnmidia,  which,  by  rightof  war,  belmiged 
to  him,  as  having  conquered  it  from  Jugurtha,  laid 
waste  by  Marius.  That  be  had  formerly  sent  am-  viae  npi. 
bassidorB  to  Rome  with  an  o£fer  of  his  friendship,  and  ^  '^ 
that  his  o£fer  had  been  rejected :  that,  however,  be 
chose  to  be  silent  on  that  head,  and  should  willingly 
now,  if  Marius  would  give  permission,  despatch  a  se- 
txnA  embassy  to  the  Roman  senate." 

It  would  seem  that  Manliua  and  Sylla  expressed 
their  approbation  of  this  proposal :  yet  we  find  that  it 
was  not  put  in  execution  till  some  time  after  their  de- 
parture. For  Jugurtha,  being  informed  of  their  ar- 
rival, and  fearing  the  consequences,  had,  by  rich  brflKS^ 
gsined  to  bis  interest  some  of  the  king's  favourites; 
and  through  the  influence  of  these,  the  Moor  fluc- 
tuated awhile  in  uncertainty  and  irresolution.  At 
length  bis  fear  of  the  Romans  got  the  ascendant  in 
his  mind;  and  then  he  a{^inted  five  of  his  chief 
confidante,  men  of  approved  fidelity  and  ability,  to 
be  his  ambassadors  to  Manus :  and  they  were  secretly 
empowered  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  any  terms,  in 
case  the  consul  permitted  tiieir  proceeding  to  Rome, 
■to  negotiate  that  a£^r. 
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Tat  rf        Mirinat  tfter  diapoaog  hu  troops  in  winter-qturtcni» 

Me.     had,  with  a  detachmeot  of  his  caralry  and  lig^t-srmed 

^"■"'''  cohorts,  made  an  excunioD  into  a  solUary  put  of  the 

34Mi  on.  country,  there  to  besiege  the  tower,  wholly  girristmed 

'^^      by  Roman  deserters;  and  he  was  at  this  time  oqp^ed 

in  that  enterprise. 

The  Moorish  ambassadors,  in  their  jounwy  to  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  Roman  army,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Getulian  robbers,  and  were  by  thou 
stripped  80  bare,  that  when  they  speared  before  Sylla* 
who,  in  the  absence  of  Marius,  commanded  in  chief, 
they  made  a  most  despicable  figure.  Sylla,  nererthe- 
-less,  receired  them  with  all  the  respectful  civility  due 
to  their  chanurter,  and  not  only  supplied  them  with 
every  thii^  necessary,  bat,  over  and  above,  made  them 
noble  presents;  a  liberality,  which  wrought  on  thdr 
minds  with  such  power,  as  to  convince  them  fully, 
that  all  the  reports  they  had  heard  of  Roman  avarice 
were  falser  and  that  Sylla  was  sincerely  their  friend, 
c^.  in.  "  For  even  at  that  time  (says  the  historian),  there 
vrere  many  persons  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  giving 
in  order  to  corrupt,  and  who  imagined  that  no  man 
was  munificent  hut  from  good-will :  that  all  preaents 
were  unquestionable  proofs  of  kindness."  Under  the 
fi)rce  of  this  persuasion,  the  ambassadors  of  kii^  Boc- 
chus  disclosed  to  their  Roman  friend  the  whole  of 
their  instructkms,  requesting  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  business  committed  to  their  care.  SylU 
promised  every  thing  they  aaked,  and  counselled  them 
in  what  manner  to  address  the  consul,  and,  afterward* 
the  senate. 

Forty  days  they  had  been  waiting  to  perform  their 
commission  to  Ik^rius,  when  he,  having  failed  in  his 
enterprise,  returned  to  Cirta;  and  from  ^ence  (being 
there  informed  of  their  arrival)  ugoified  his  plauure, 
that  they  and  Sylla  should  come  to  him  from  Utica  i 
he  summoned  likewise  the  prsetor  (rf'tbat  place;  and* 
from  every  quarter  of  the  province,  such  of  the  Ro- 
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mamat  were  of  senttoiiui  rank.     Befora  tbis  (Jouncil  J^**e 
be  laid  the  bonest  with  which  the  king  had  chained     lus. 
his  ministers ;  snd  the  result  of  the  deliberation  was,  ^^'*'' 
penmissiDD  to  than  to  proceed  to  Rome}  and  a  oessa-  ^j^,^ 
«toD  of  all  hortilitiei  till  their  retara*    Of  the  five 
Moon,  three  set  out  for  Italy ;  the  other  two  returaed 
to  the  king;  who,  liiough  be  heard  with  pleasure  all 
the  particulars  of  their  report,  was  with  nothing  so 
iBiK^  delighted  as  with  their  account  of  that  extraor- 
dinary wsnnth  of  Aienddip  whidi  Sylta  had  for  him. 

About  du8  time  the  consular  fiisoes  were  transferred  v.  r.  etr. 
to  C.  Atiliua Serranns,  and Q. Senrilius  Cspio ; ° but "*^'"' 
Marius,  in  <]aality  of  procooBuI,  remained,  by  order,  ^^^ 
at  tlie  head  of  tdbirs  in  Africa. 

The  Moorish  amboaaadors  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
had  an  audience  of  the  senate ;  where,  having  first  con- 
fessed tbat  their  master,  misled  by  the  wicked  artifices 
of  Ji^urtha,  had  been  faulty,  they  prayed  that  he 
mi^bit  be  forgiven  hit  &ult,  and  be  admitted  into 
friendship  and  an  alliance  wiUi  the  Roman  republic. 

To  which  humble  address  they  received  this  answer : 

**  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  forget  either  services  or  injuries,  i^nce 
Bocchui  repents  of  his  fault,  they  grant  him  pardon. 
FriendsMp  and  an  alliuice  he  shall  obtain,  when  he 
has  doserved  them." 

Boechus,  on  receiving  advice  of  what  had  passed,  re- 
quested o(  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him  once 
more.  The  proconsul  complied;  Sylla,  escorted  by  a 
detachment  of  cav^ry,  and  light-armed  infantry,  set 
out  for  Mauritania.  On  the  fifth  day  of  bis  jouraey, 
a  body  of  horse  appeared  on  a  sudden,  in  a  wide  plain. 
They  did  not  exceed  1000,  yet,  by  the  loose  order 
of  their  march,  were  so  spread  aa  to  seem  much  more 
nunteroas  to  the  Romans;  who  likewise  imagined 
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Ymt  of  them  to  be  enemies,  aod  therefore  instentlj  [wepared  to 
047.  receive  them  as  such.  This  appreheniion  of  dsager 
■■  ^  ""•.  was,  however,  quickly  removed  by  the  return  and  report 


Jw^wn-  of  some  horsemen  sent  out  to  discover.  And  preaeotiy 
ailer,  Volux,  the  son  of  Boochus,  ridingup,and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  quaestor,  informed  him,  that  the 
troops  he  saw  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  meet  him 
and  to  be  his  guard.  After  this,  the  two  corps  joined; 
and  they  marched  that  day  and  the  next  without  any 
alarm.  '  But,  in  the  evening,  when  they  had  pitched 
their  camp,  Volux,  with  a  look  of  consternation  and 
distress,  comes  hastily  to  Sylla,  tdls  him,  Jugurtha  is 
Bot  far  off;  the  scouts  have  brought  this  intelligence; 
entreats  and  presses  him  to  steal  away  privately  in  the 
night,  and  b^  to  be  the  sole  companion  of  his  flight. 

Sylla  disdainfully  answered,  that  he  neither  feared 
the  Numidian,  who  had  been  so  often  routed,  nor  dis- 
trusted the  courage  of  his  own  men ;  but,  were  he  sure 
to  perish,  he  would  stand  his  ground,  rstber  than,  by 
treacherously  deserting  soldiers  committed  to  his  con- 
duct, preserve  an  uncertain  life,  which  he  might  pos- 
«bly  lose  in  a  very  short  time  by  some  natural  and 
common  distemper. 

Nevertheless,  when  Volux  advised  that  the  whole 
anmy  should  move  off  in  the  dark,  the  qusestor  ^ 
proved  of  this  measure;  and  accordingly  gave  orders^ 
that  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  supped  and  lighted 
many  fires  in  the  camp,  should  set  forward  at  the  first 
watch  of  the  night. 

At  sunrise,  when,  all  being  thoroughly  fatigued  with 
their  nocturnal  march,  Sylla  was  marking  out  ground 
for  a  camp,  the  Moorish  scouts  brought  tidings,  that 
about  two  miles  before  them,  directly  in  their  way,  Ju- 
gurtha had  posted  himself  wUh  all  his  forces.  The 
Roman  soldier8,inmightycon8temalion,presently  ima- 
gined themselves  betrayed  by  Volux,  and  some  were  for 
executing  vengeance  upon  the  traitor  without  delay. 
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SyUa  had  the  Eiame  suspicion  of  the  young  prince,  yet    vcuof 
would  not  Bufiferhhn  to  be  hurt.    He  exhorted  his  Ko-      m?. 
HiftDS  to  call  upall  their  courage, putting  them  in  mind,  ^'^•""' 
that,  in  frequent  inttances,  a  few  brave  men  had  pre-  s^  "<■- 
vailed^ainstmultitades;  heinvoked Jupitertowitness    -    ^' 
the  periidiouB  wickedness  of  Bocchua ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  prince,  "  Volux,  you  have  the  heart  and  in- 
tentions of  an  euemy;  be^ne  out  of  my  camp  this  in- 
stant I"  The  prince,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  of  the 
qufestor  not  to  harbour  that  suspicion,  assuring  him, 
that  what  had  faiqvpened  was  wholly  owing  to  the  vigil- 
ant subtilty  of  Jugurtha.    *'  By  his  spies  he  got  notice 
of  my  coming  to  meet  you,  and  learnt  the  route  I  wag 
to  take.  However,  since  he  has  no  great  numbers  with 
him,  and  has  placed  in  my  father  all  his  hopes,  it  is  not 
probable  he  will  venture  upon  any  open  attempt  while 
I  am  here.     So  that  I  think  the  b^  course  will  be, 
confidently  to  pursue  our  way,  and  march  through  the 
very  midst  of  his  camp.    I  will  either  send  my  Moors 
forward,  or  leave  them  here  behind,  as  you  shall 
choose,  and  I  will,  alone,  accompany  you." 

Nothing  more  advis^le  occurring  to  SylU's 
thoughts,  and  his  critical  utuation  not  allowing 
time  to  d^berate,  he  followed  the  prince's  counsel ; 
which,  I^  the  event,  appeared  to  have  been  both 
sincere  and  judicious :  for  they  passed  on  safe  and 
unmolested ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
l^ce  whither  they  had  been  directed  to  go. 

[The  historian  accounts  for  the  inaction  of  Jugur- 
tha, on  this  occasion,  by  supposing  him  to  be  held  in 
suspense  and  irresolution  by  surprise,  as  not  having 
imagined  that  the  Romans  would  come  on ;  but,  per- 
h^ia,  it  would  be  better  accounted  for,  by  saying,  that 
the  Numidian  was  too  able  a  politician,  to  act  so  very 
foolish  a  part,  as  what  they  had  apprehended.] 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  court  of  king  Bocchus, 
and  upon  a  foot  of  freedom  and  ^miliarity  with  him, 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Y«sr  of    a  certain  Numidiati,  named  Aspnr,  whom  Jugurtha 

647.     (having  received  intetligence  of  Sylla's  being  sent  for) 

°'°'**'  had  despatched  thither,  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  actimis 

SMA  ooB-  of  t|,g  Moor,  and  to  discover  his  intentions.    Dabar, 

another  Numidian,  was  likewise  about  the  king,  at  the 

same  time,  and  highly  favoi/red  by  him  on  account  of 

his  many  excellent  talents.    This  man,  whose  father 

was  the  son  of  Masinissa,  by  a  concubine,  had,   in 

many  instances,  showed  hims^f  a  zealous  friend  t» 

the  Roman  interest :  for  which  reason  the  Moor  fixed 

his  choice  on  him  as  the  fittest  person  he  could  em-- 

ploy,  to  be  his  messenger  to  the  Roman  qutestor-f  and 

he  gave  him  in  charge  thus  to  say: 

**  Bocchus  is  ready  to  perform  whatever  the  Romas 
people  require  of  him.  He  refers  it  to  you,  Sylla,  to 
appoint  the  place  and  time  for  your  conference.  Aspar 
must  be  summoned  to  it ;  othemise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  avoid  the  insidious  wiles  of  his  master :  but  yoi> 
need  not  appreheod  any  inconvenience  from  the  pre- 
sence of  that  minister :  for  the  settling  of  all  matters 
shall  be  private,  between  Bocchus  and  you  Blone.'"* ' 
Sylla  answered,  that  "  he  would  not  speak  fully  of 
the  business  of  bis  commission,  but  to  the  king,-wben 
DO  other  person  was  present,  or,  at  most,  very  few ;  and 
that  what  he  purposed  to  say  before  Asp^r  would  be 
very  short."  At  the  same  time,  he  furnished  Dabar 
with  the  answer  which  the  king  was  to  give  to  it. 

Place  and  time  were  appointed,  and  the  parties,  ac- 
cordingly, met.  Sylla,  addressing  himself  to  the  king, 
*'  I  was  seat  by  the  Roman  consul  to  adt  you,  whethu- 
you  are  for  peace  or  war."  To  which  Bocchus,  pur- 
suant to  his  instructions,  "  If  you  will  come  hither 
again  ten  days  hence,  you  shall  have  an  answer.  I  am 
not,atpres»it,resoIved."  Thissaid,  each  retired  to  his 

ialluU  pidendi  (KeminglT  wilhoul  wjr  good  reunn)  thu  Boccbui  «. 

m  In  thi*  mnNgei  ud  diU  b«  •■•,  ■  Uiag  tine,  in  debate  «idi  hi 

"  "l«WJugQrth«.    "St 
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camp.     But,  nhen  the  night  was  far  spent,  the  king    Vcnof 
wot  privately  for  Sylla,  who  being  come,  and  nobody     B47. 
cise  present,  except  tnitty  interpreters,  and  Dabar,  who  ^^'  '***• 
jn»  sworn  to  secrecy,  Bocchus  opened  the  conference  ^*^^^ 
with  a  speech.     If  the  speech  giren  us  by  Sallust  be 
genuine,  it  may,  perhaps,  fyr  unmeaning  words,  vie 
with  that  whidi  Sylla  formerly  made  to  the  king.       Videiupn, 

What  Bocchus  said  to  the  purpose  was  this:  "Thtt'^ 
be  would  henceforward  take  no  part  in  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Jugartha;  would  never  stir  beyond 
the  rirer  Mulucha,  which  had  been  the  boundary  be- 
tween himself  and  Micipea;  nor  even  suffer  Jngurths 
to  come  within  that  limit."  He  added,  "  If  you  have 
any  thing  farther  to  ask,  worthy  of  me  and  of  the 
Romans,  it  shall  not  be  refused." 

To  this,  Sylla  answered,  "  That  the  Roman  arms 
baring  been  successful  in  the  war,  the  senate  and  people 
ofRome  could  not  possibly  think  them  selves  under  any 
obligation  to  him  for  the  ofieni  he  bad  made :  that,  i£ 
he  desired  to  oblige  them,  he  must  do  something  that 
would  appear  to  be  done  for  their  interest  more  than 
fi»  his  own;  and  that  this  would  not  be  difficult;  for, 
as  he  now  had  Jugurtha  in  his  power,  he  might  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Romans;  who  would  then,  indeed,  be 
greatly  iaddbted  to  him,  and  then  every  thing  he  de- 
sired would  follow  of  course,  friendship,  alliaoce}  and 
that  part  of  Numidia  which  he  churned." 

Bocchus  objected  "  His  ties  of  affinity  and  consan- 
guinity wid)  theNomidian;  the  treaty  of  confederacy 
between  them ;  as  likewise  the  danger  to  himself,  should 
he  act  so  fnthless  a  part,  of  thereby  losing  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  who  loved  Jugurtha  and  hated  the 
Romans:"  nevertheless,  wearied  out  by  importunate 
solicitation,  the  Moor  consented,  at  length,  to  do  all 
that  Sylla  desired,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  deceive 
Jugurtha,  by  making  him  hope  he  should  be  included 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Rome  and  Mauritania, 
Hie 
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Year  of        AccorcUogljr,  Bocchus,  the  day  ft^lowiag,  intimated 
047.     to  Aspar,  tliat  the  Romans  were  willing  to  termiaate 
°'*^'  ""•  the  war  upoD  conditions ;  that  he  had  learnt  this  from 
3^.<x^  Sylla  by  Dabar,  and,  therefore*  wished  to  know  the 
*"    '^     disposition  of  the  Numtdian  king.   Away  went  Aq>ar, 
full  of  joy,  to  the  camp  of  his  master:  and,  afler  eight 
days,  returned  with  this  answer :  "  Jugurtha  would 
gladly  come  into  any  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war;  but  having,  more  than  once,  experienced  tlat 
treaties,  made  with  Roman  generals,  are  vain  and  inef- 
fectual, has  little  reason  to  trust  Marius.    If  Bocchus 
be  desirous  of  procuring  a  peace,  that  shall  be  durable 
and  advantageous,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  ally,  let 
him  contrive  a  meeting  of  all  the  parties,  as  if  to  confer 
about  peace,  and  there  deliver  up  Sylla  into  the  hands 
of  Jugurtha.  A  valid  treaty,  a  treaty  made  by  order  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  will  then  infallibly  en- 
sue ;  for  they  will  never  suffer  to  remain  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies  such  a  man  as  Sylla,*  a  man  of  his  im- 

'Tatmvinm.  SillnH, wbeDhepatatbeteiroTdiintotbemaaihaf Jagnidi*, 
nana  to  ba*e  brgot  (hat  SjIU  WM,  u  (hit  tiiDe,  a  nuo  of  Tcqi  Utile  conuquaiM. 
Biibmnr,  Uiau^  noble,  bad  sunk  Into  oUcuiitjr.hiiranuuewai  low,  nor  dwa 
dtfao  hi*  npnlatidn  a  hb  intcraM  hod  to  bWK  iten  to  an;  aaddnable  beUit 
before  the  Soda]  War.  Be  could  not  obtain  the  pntonhip  tiD  he  wai  paat  me 
lc|plas<l  Old,  *lun  he  did  obtain  ii,  It  waathoo^Wbebjthe  force  ofhiflwa. 

BulipertianL  tliehlitctiubrMlnnclrBiii  meani  do  man  than  that  SjUa  wai 
qucMi  of  the  Romaii  aim;,  and  lamo  iwiUlf,  at  he  itylta  him  in  the  lUne  paoage. 

Ai  MJugnrtfaa'a  attempt  M  pennade  Ung  Bocdraitdiat  the  DXMt  (figctnal  mean* 
to  obtain  from  the  itmnans  an  adnntageoiu  and  dunble  peace  would  be  to  betn; 
a  Roman  qnoatoi  (then  hearing  the  dimeter,  t04  of  an  am  banador)  bits  tlie  hauda 
of  their  nuM  baud  cDcm;,  It  onlj  indkatea,  ihit  the  Numidian  looked  upon  the 
JHour  ■■  a  yktj  wedc  prince,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  temper  of  hia 
fttmiiw.  Fv  thatJonidiahlmielfdidDat  imagine  he  ebould  be  eoablcd,  b; 
the  UMHidoii  of  SjUa^  penoo,  to  proeute  a  peace  with  Rome,  we  ma;  well  COD- 
clade&amhiaM^cctliiBloBeinlil(n,<riienliewiifaVcdBx  foot  bug  lMA>e}>  In 
Videnpn,  tbciiw^  to  the  oouitofSlauTitania,  passed  tfaiough  the  NumldiBo  camp.  DouM- 
p.  97-  knJuguillia'aiokTlawiDtdiendeBKiiintoengagGklngBoci^uabiouDpardoa- 

ahle  an  aa  of  trcadiei;  «M  to  make  the  eondltkiQ  of  tl»  Uoot  ai  diqpcrate  aa  hi* 
own;  In  which  caie  be  might  bare  counted  upoi  the  iteadineaa  of  Us  allj,  and 
been  able  to  hold  oat  eome  jcan  hH^craoinat  the  Romau. 

Thlijlan,  from  the  Idea  given  uibv  the  hiiloriana  of  Jugurtba'iabilitica,  we 

dtaUnataraflyeoojeclun  tohaTebeenlheaimofhii ■" '■*^ 

RMne,  but  meant  to  coatioue  the  war. 

At  the  nme  time.  It  tniul  be  confeued,  that  ioine 
Mem  quite  ineeonrilable  with  eoDimm  Noee,  and  won 
that  he  was  reallf  frighted  out  of  hii  wlti. 

A  late  excellent  writer  obterres,  thai  '*  nothing  la  moie  < 
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portance,  a  Roman'  noble,  iailen  into  captivity,  not  T.ar  or 
through  cowardice,  or  any  neglect  of  duty,  but  through  047. 
a  warm  zeal  to  serve  his  country."  °-  ^-  "^' 

Bocchus,  when  he  had  a  good  while  pondered  this  sieihoon. 
advice,  promised  to  follow  it.     But  whether  he,  at     '  '^' 
that  time,  meant  to  perform  his  promise  (the  historian 
tells  us) is  uncertain:  because,  though  he  frequently 
renewed  it,  he  as  often  gave  the  like  promise  to  Sylla. 

Id  the  night  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the 
coofereace,  the  Moor  gathered  about  him  his  chief 
confidants,  changed  his  mind  on  a  sudden,  dismissed 
them,  and  fell  into  great  perturbation  of  mind ;  be- 
traying, by  the  frequent  alterations  of  his  countenance, 
the  inward  struggles  by  which  he  was  agitated.  At 
length,  however,  he  sent  for  Sylla,  and,  in  concert 
with  him,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Numidian  king. 

Next  morning,  npon  notice  bronght  that  Jugurtha 
was  not  far  off,  Bocchui!,  as  if  to  do  him  honour,  went 
out,  accompanied  byafew  courtiers,  and  by  the  Roman 
quKstor,  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  eminence,  that  was 
in  view  of  the  men  lying  in  wait.  To  this  eminence  the 
Numidian,  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  his 
friends,  came  unarmed,  according  to  agreement.  The 
signal  instantly  given,  the  ambush  rose,  surrounded  Ju- 


boarlj  ucilBee  the  KRtttcM  kn 
CT  anr  Twnot  inunatlon." 


known  IntcnM  to  baej,  InqnUillKtwa,  lore,  or  hatred. 


U  Jogtmhs,  w 
km  caUcd  loodcw  (bifwu  ihe  Dodiiturtwd  pcMcntan'of  itie  kingdom  of  KumidU, 
■hould,  nnerthden,  fioni  fail  f«r  or  jnloiuy,  orbatRdofkiivd,  apow  himvlf, 
wbcD  at  Rome,  to  the  mentnml  of  the  Ronuui  people,  bj  mucdcrlng  Mutirat  Videiupra, 
and  that  In  irtenge  of  die  innilt  put  apon  him  by  ibe  Romuii,  In  conttrslnlng  p,  39  40. 
bitn  to  appear  at  the  bar  oT  the  people'i  judkUure,  to  nndergo  an  examtDatkn, 
be  iboiild  comptl  ihe  iriide  ItanaD  atny,  offieen,  and  aoldicn  (when  tslleo  into  P.  43. 
'  topBMaiideitbs]'ake,mar,pe>W*t'»*"»>'l''*^ainotwimderAil, 


and  oAj  ai  tnitancc*  «xaujiUl>hig  the  abMnadon  above  DMntioiKd,  rii. 

BoHcmmb^  wicked  men  win,  10  gntUV  a  paitfnilai  paidiia,  do  acdoDi  t 

feidlik);  impolitic  with  ngaid  to  the  TCiybnenra  Ac;  an  halAtaally  In  ponmit  or. 


Bttt  Au  Jngnrtba,  after  dw  petpetnmon  of  that  murder,  and  aflCT  putting  (bat 
mm^^oatnpcm  t)ie Somm  amy,  dKwld  (bdng  in  hia  •enaei)  hope  (0  obtain 
Aam  the  Roman  KDate  and  people  a  tolerable  peace,  and  ftmn  the  lalc  motiie  of 
that  hope,  diTcel  irtmieU^  in  a  gieat  meanire,  of  the  meant  of  defcncr,  b;  giiir- 
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VwoT   guitha  and  his  fbUovren,  seized  him,  aod  musacred 
S47.     them :  he  was  delivered  up  bound  into  the  hands  of 

B.C.  IPS.  gyOa^  gnj^  by  him,  conducted  to  Marius. 

34^  oan.  Thus  ended  ^  the  Jugurthine  nar,  to  the  real  dis- 
honour of  both  Marios  and  Sylla,  who  are  said,  never- 
theless, to  have  warmly'  contended  for  the  glory  of 
that  gallant  exi^oit  which  brought  the  war  to  its  con- 
clusion - — the  glory  of  having  engaged  Jugurtha's 
father-in-law  and  confederate  in  arms  to  invite  him  to 
a  friendly  conference,  and,  under  that  cover,  betray 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  most  implacable  enemy. 

Marius  continued  in  Africa  the  remunder  of  this 
year,  and  all  the  next,  till  Rome  wanted  the  pervice  of 
so  able  a  general  against  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies. 


CHAPTER  III. 


cSJ. 


We  left  the  Cimbri,  in  the  year  640,  plundering 
and  laying  waste  Transalpine  Gaul.  Little  more  is 
said  of  them  till  the  year  644,  when  they  defeated  the 
consul  Sllanus." 


c^Ti»,  bdonged  U  Some  I  ;et  FluUidi  ^  MhU))  iptikliif  akloB  df  Ni 
whom  he  calla  HicmpHl,  to  whom  joung  UuiiM,  wbca  driven  out  of  IuIt  by 
Sj\1m,  flsd  for  pcotectioD.    Theume  king,  uoder  the  nuiu  of  HMtdnHil,  fa 
Vid.  «■!>.     nMDliiined  bf  AppUo  (App.  de  BelL  Civ.  lib.  i.  p.  3S8.).    From  SjUi'i  pramiiK 
p.  SO.  toBocchoitiliiuywilhaoaieieuonbecoDJcctnied,  thutbelhlidpsitof  NnmkU* 

WM  iMdcd  to  that  piinca 

■  In  ihii  di^lc,  fkthd  CMnu  bM  c^oiind  S^lb'i  cwiac  wiOi  nnuiUble  ml 
_<'Th(u  miSjUa  foituoBtc  to  ■  d«pec  dM  to  be  puaDclcd  i  no  cmbnij  vm 
era  mon  ooaiplctdj  HicomiiiL— Hii  eIm*,  ifIm>TMiqicak,ddlTeTOdhiDi  out 
of  all  duigen,  tai  accompliibed  hb  moM  tu^lne  bopM.  Be  hid  the  hoaooT 
of  SniihiDg,  ahnoM  without  tho  cffadoo  of  Uood,  ■  ww,  wliicb  llviu  b^  nat 
lieeii  able  to  brii^  to  ■  eonduMBP  bf  inoo;  liem  ud  ntlij  vietorieL— TImxi^ 
a  pcoquRMor  only,  Iw,  fram  the  time  of  Ilk  Snt  (HODnd)  tampaiga,  became  equal 
in  nnntalioii  M  llie  gcnoal  bimadf.  At  kaM  be  wm  hnbd  upoD  alRoRM  aa 
the  diief  amaanat  of  Numidia.  It  aeoM  aa  if  jiutwe  mgniied  that  HeavM 
■hould  gj«e  Atariua  the  monlBeatlonaf  wilng  tbe^otr  of  llie  campaign  diiidnl 
between  a  iDbalten  and  fainud^"  Ac  Ac  ftc  tan.  U.  p.  167. 

'  Aeiwnlti^  to  Flania(Illk  3.  &  S.),  theCimbri,  beAm  the  battle,  aent  HnbM- 
sadon  to  the  omnil  and  aBnala,  TcqueMing  that  bndi  might  be  aaaigaed  Id  Ibctt  I 
on  wlijch  cowiitiua  Ibey  aSktai  to  aaoat  ttw  Bsomih  in  tbelt  wart. 
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The  foUbwing  year  the  cotnul  Aurelius  had  no  f,^*""^ 
better  success  than  his  predecewor.  M7. 

And  in  6i8,  L.  Cuniu  Ixmginui  (the  colleague  of  ^^"^ 
Marius  in  the oonnilship)  8u£^%d a notaUe overthrow ^^*^ 
from  theHgnrini,*  who  were  probably  assisted  bythe.^^^ 
Cimbri.  Tbey  surprised  him  in  an  ambush ;  where  J^*'*^' 
both  he  and  hia  lieutenant,  Calpumius  Piso,  lost  their  stnb.  l  7. 
lives.  His  other  lieutenant,  Popillius,  made  a  shameful  L^^t^ 
capitulation  with  the  barirarians ;  for  he  cooseoted  to  ^  ^  j, 
give  hostages,  deliver  up  the  half  of  his  ba^^sge,  and  BdL  otii. 
pass  with  his  army  under  the  yoke.  Being  arraigned,  p.6ni.L6. 
at  his  return  to  Rome,  for  misconduct,  he  went  into^J^*^^ 
faanishmeDt  to  avrnd  a  trial.  UY«iui.li. 

In  the  present  year  {647)>  it  fell  by  lot  to  the  consul  Ok«  ioc. 
Servilius  Cc{no  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  °"' 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Before  hia  departnre  irom  Rome,  he  obtained  a  law  Oc.  lo  Bnu. 
in  favour  of  the  senators.     Caius  Gracchus  had  trans-  jui^Ob«q. 
ferred  from  them  to  the  knights  the  administration  of  v^mu 
justice.    Some  of  the  senators  (the  number  uncertain)  Lac*. 
were  now  admitted  to  be  of  the  bench  of  judges :  and  bio  Chl 
Caepio,  for  thia'  service,  got  the  title  of  patron  of  the 'P'P'**'' 
senate. 

'  Caepio,  after lu8arrivalinTratualpiiieGaul,recovered, 
from  the  Cimbri,  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  been  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  had  received  a  Roman  garrison ;  which  they 
afterward  betrayed  to  the  barbarians :  but  now  they,  by 
night,  admitted  the  consul  into  the  town ;  who,  never- 
theless, gave  it  up  to  be  jdundered  by  his  soldiers, 
.He  is  said  to  have  found  in  the  temples  an  immense 


■  F«r  the  Mine  reaaOD,  daabdca,  it  ii,  tint  Ckno  (Id  Bnit.  c  3S.)  a 
Umt  wtiOMt  oUm  wiiun  giTe  him  u  odloiu  chancts.  Craanu,  the  bmont 
MMac,>pofcein  ftToar of  CiBpia'a  Uw  (ClcfaBniL  c4it.  44.);  *iid  Maipeedi 
■1  thM  oeCMtOD  tared  (San>  lot  t  moM  by  vhlcti  10  fbnn  hk  ow 
It  VDold  Mem  Itwt  a  part  of  (be  ipeech  VM  la  the  fidlowiDg  eflbct : 


■1  thM  oeCMtOD  tared  (San>  lot  t  moM  by  vhlcti  10  fbnn  hk  own  eknua 
'-    "  *  '  loTlbeipeechvaiUilbefilllowiDgeflbct:  "  Ddlrti 

g  hUnieV,  in  the  neine  of  the  leatu,  lo  the  people)  ft< 


jn  the  jm  of  ihoae  wbow  outltf  cwuxn  be  ntlsfied 

js  from  lUver;:  do  not  ■ufGfiii  10  be  held  in  bondage  to 

•■irbalToni^*ca,lo«bamweaU]>i]doiiigbttobe)Uvei."    ClcdeOiU.  Ub.  1. 
t.  63.  et  Pand.  &.  c.  3. 
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quantity  offfAd,*  the  greatest  part  of  whicli  be  appro- 
i>  5.  c  IS.  priated  to  his  own  uie :  nay,  Orosins  telU  us,  that  the 
consul,  having  sent  away  this  treasure  under  a  guard  to 
Marseilles,  treacherously  caused  that  guard  to  be  mas- 
sacred in  the  way,  and  then  made  the  whole  his  own. 

It  would  seem  that  Cfepia*8  forces  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  for,  aft«r  the  election  of 
vmtat    p.  Rutilius  Rufus  and  Cn.  Mallius'  Maximus  to  the 
IM&      consulship,  thelatter,by  order,  led  an  army  to  Csepio's 
°'^""'  assistance,  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  continued  in 
•^*f^  his  command  in  quality  of  proconsul. 
Om-Ls.        O"  Mallius's  arrival  in  Gaul,  he  and  Capio  divided 
c  1&        the  province  between  them,  and  made  the  Rhone  their 
Lt>.  Bp(t  boundary.  Soon  after,  the  Cimbri  fell  upon  a  part  of 
'**''        the  consul's  army,  commanded  by  his  lieuteoMit  Au- 
relius  Scaunis  (who  himself  had  been  consul  three 
years  before):  they  defeated  it,  and  took  the  com- 
mander prisoner. 
Dio  Cw.        Mallius,  terrified  by  this  disaster,  thought  it  proper 
l^fflo^    to  call  Oepio  to  his  succour.    Tlie  proconsul,  at  first, 
haughtily  answered,  that  each  ought  to  take  care  of 
his  own  province:  yet,  presently  after,  fearing  lest 
Mallius  should  obtain  a  victory  over  the  enemy  with- 
p.sas.      out  him,  he  passed  the  Rhone;  but  would  neither 
encamp  his  forces  with  those  of  the  consul,  nor  cod<' 
suit  with  him.     Confident  of  success,  and  bent  upon 
having  the  whole  glory  of  it,  he  encamped  his  troops 
between  those  of  Mallius  and  the  Cimbri. 

The  barbarians  had  been  informed  of  the  misunder- 
standing betweeif  the  two  Roman  generals ;  but,  from 
Catpio's  motions,  imagining  now  that  they  were  recon- 

^Aulhon  diffir  sboat  tbs  nlOe  or  ibii  tnuuie,  bul  ill  ihdr  ■coounte  Man 
eslnngmt.  Fosidiiniiu,  ai  quoted  by  Stnbo,  (lib.  4.  p.  IBS.)  leckoitt  it  M 
IB.OOO  ulenu    Onxiiu  tntitt  ft  100,000  pounds  weight  of  sold,  uid  110,000 

1    .•  -jj^gj  imj  Juitiii  (lib.  33.c.3i)  nSm  It  to  k  mu^  hi^cr  huh.     It 

lilt  cverj  one  *bo  bad  >  hud  In  Kuing  thii  gold  ouuc  to  lOiuc  mi. 

. . ;  whence  it  iKcaine  ■  eomnuMi  ptoverb  lo  h;  of  ■  man  ieduc«d  ta 

le  mltay.  He  hu  got  some  of  Ibe  gold  of  Toulomc.     A.  Ocll.  lib.  3.  c  9. 
'CkiTo{proPlanc.c.6,)(aIlsMiIliu8iuiobjeurcnian,  wiiliout  virlui^  wjihout 
KnM,  of  niimncn  Tulgw  and  contempiiUc  j  and  oonifilama  of  (he  Rtmuui  people 
/or  prefctring  him,  Bt  (hii  election,  bdciv  hia  compctjior,  Q.  Caiulua. 
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ciled,  seot  deputies  to  the  boiisul  to  treat  of  an  aoeom-    Ymt  of 
modatjon.  C»pio,  into  whose  camp,  as  nearer  to  thetn     ms. 
than  the  other,  they  naturally  came,  finding  that  it  was  "•*^-*"' 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  consul,  they  had  orders  to  address  J^  "™- 
themselves,  far  from  treating  them  in  the  manner  due 
to  thar  character,  was  once,  in  his  rage,  upon  the  point 
of  putting  them  to  death.   His  proceeding  did  t^  no 
means  please  either  the  soldiers  or  the  officers  of  his 
own  army ;  who,  apprehending  fatal  consequences  from 
such  intemperate  passion,  forced  him,  in  a  manner,  to 
repair  to  the  conBul'ii  camp,  there  to  deliberate  upon 
the  measures  proper  to  be  taken.     Nothing  was  con- 
cluded; the  whole  time  passed  in  dispute,  mutual  re- 
proaches, and  affionts:  and  the  two  generals  parted 
ttu^e  exasperated  than  ever  against  each  other.  ui.  Epiu 

In  this  ill  humour  they  had  the  folly  to  come  to  a  v2l  Ant. 
battle  with  the  enemy,  in  which  they  were  totally  de-  ^'^^ 
fcated :  they  lost  80,000  men,  bemdes  servants,  sutlrav, 
wad  other  followers  of  the  camp,  to  the  number  of 
40,000.  It  is  said,  that  scanx  ten  of  the  whole  army 
esc^ied  with  the  two  commanders  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  defeat  to  Rome.     Of  this   number  was  the 
ftmous  Sertorius,    who,    though  wounded,  yet,  ac-  piut.  u> 
eording  to  Plutarch,  swam  across  the  Rhone  in  his  ®'^' 
armour.  Ok».  loe. 

The  conquerors,"  pursuant  to  a  vow  they  had  made,  '^ 
reserved  to  themselves  no^ingofthe^il:  they  threw 
the  gold  and  silver  into  the  river,  cut  to  pieces  the  arms 
an  d  clothes  of  the  dead,  drowned  the  horses,  and  hanged 
up  their  prisoners  upon  trees.  And  it  being  now  una- 
nimously determined,  in  council,  to  invade  Italy,  they 
sent  for  their  prisoner  Aurelius,  probably  with  a  view 
to  learn  something  from  him  that  might  be  of  use  to 
them  in  their  intended  expedition  :Aureliusendeavour- 
ing  to  persuade  them  not  to  pass  the  Alps,  because  the 

■  Entnjriui  ud  Omiiu  mcntlan  four  lutionB  vbo  shared  in  Ibii  Tictory,  ihc 
Ombri,  Teolonl,  Tigurini,  mud  Arabronee.  Plutarth  oncribn  the  principal  ploty  of 
it  to  the  tut,  who  appeal  lo  haw  been  a  people  of  i^tviaauluad ;  hcnpeiks  of  them  u 
tbc  bnTCM  and  Hunt  tcitiblc  of  the  whole  *llkd  aim; ;  ibeywercSOiOOO  in  number. 
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Y«v<if   Romani  ^en  (he  said)  invincible,  Bojorix,  one  erf* 
Ma     tbe  Cimbrian  chiefs,  killed  him  upon  the  spot. 
'•*^"'*'      The  «Unn  and  «onttenution  which  the  lots  of  the 
s^^cttk  annjr  occasioned  at  Rome  exceeded  all  iinagmBtion. 
I4t  Epit.  ^®  pec^e,  who  imputed  it  wholly  to  Ccpio,  were 
^^-        to  enraged  against  him,  that  they  d^osed  him"  from 
his  command,  and  confiscated  his  estate:  a  proceed* 
ing,  of  which  there  had  been  no  example;  no  gaaerol, 
how  culpable  eoever,  having  received  the  like  affimiL 
-     RutHius,  the  colleague  of  MalUus,  bad  direction  to 
raise  new  forces  to  oppose  the  barbarians.     He  per- 
v^L  Hu.  formed  his  commission  with  an  extraordinary  care, 
§8.  I       bei^  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom  of  teaeh> 
ing  the  soldiers  the  use  of  their  weapons  by  mastm 
taken  from  the  schools  of  the  gladiators:  a  practice 
adopted  by  the  succeeding  generals;  and,  in  later 
times,  mention  is  made  of  these  masters  for  the  sol- 
diery, under  the  name  of  campidoctores,° 

At  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Marius,  then  absmt, 
and  who  had  been  consul  but  three  years  before,  was, 
by  the  voice  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  named  for 
one,  though  the  laws  forbade  any  man,  who  had  held 
that  station,  to  be  placed  in  it  again  vrithout  an  interval 
often  years,  and  likewise  forbade  the  choosing  any  man 
to  it  who  did  not  stand  candidate  in  person.  Neither 
Metelles,  vainly  boasted  of  by  his  party  as  the  con- 
queror of  Numidia,  nor  any  other  of  the  nobles,  hid  the 


nBstjm,L.CiMii^  tiftiiiieafthepci^>le,MSKda]  _ 

1,  who  had  been  condanned  md  dc{atna<ifblicoiiiiium&  bjr  thepeopk, 

,.  ._  .1 «__!_, WW  not  iwertd,  but  *- '    -'- 

iftd  hU  fint  coodaniii 

■epMxde^  bribe  tKboiw  Norbann  .  .  . 

bb  aacril^  in  laoDg  Ihe  gold  oT  TonlouK.    Tbe  otatat  Crutui  undcnook  hia 


mnaaiweoconaaiuieciaiMiiicpnfMariilicoiiiiiiaiMl  bjr  thepeopk, 
tba  itoaM.    Cario'i  omot  was  not  iOMited,  but  be  waa  the  od^ 
penon  aSecMd  br  this  lav.    Toi  Tear*  afta  hU  fint  coodoniiatlon,  he  win  ac 
^__.. dttoeb.*— ■■- •     --    "^    "    ■ 


ic  befim  die  peiw^  b;  (be  tKboiw  Norbanaa,  on  bccoodI  of 
mg  IhegoldoTTonlouae.  Tbe  omcr  CraMua  undcnook  hia 
Adeaee.  Scannis,pTabdait  ortfaeieii«te,cspoD*cdhiicaiite,  and  two  ^  tbe  tri. 
bniMi  oppoaed  their  ndleagiu'i  noeeedhig;  oat  Ttolenee,  which  wu  ihco  Bn>wn 
oranman  at  Rome,  deddeduie  aSiIt.  In  a  lomnlt  that  conied,  Scaumi  rndnd 
a  bio*  with  a  (toDB,  and,  tooedurwiditbeopMfaig  tdbunea,  waepot  to  Aighti 
and  Capio  wai  eoDdoniMd.  It  is  not  ceiteiDwbBl  became  oT  him  atWwaid.  Ao- 
___> » «^   ._   .~.,.. V— u._i  -_j_-_i^8^  ijj,.  ^^, 

-  e.  7)  teUa  oi, 
■a  Ignaniniondj 
wnn  a  docm  vff  u»e  udumauk. 
■  jam  the  lnniKniiM  dtftated  a  Bcnm  May  inSpain,  JiU.  Obaeq.  c.  40. 
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confidence  to  stand  in  competition  with  him  in  this   Va>ar 
time  of  real  danger.    Gallia  Nsrboncnai  wu  the     to. 
province  assigned  to  faim;  Italy  to  his  colleague,  C.  *-^'**' 
FkviuB  Fimbria.  ^SiT^ 

Marios  on  his  return  to  Rome,  had  a  triumph  for  g^BdL 
his  conquest  of  Nnmidia.     The  principal  ornaments  ^^^ 
of  the  procesRon  were  Jugtirtha  and   his   sons  inUT.EpiL 
chuns.    It  is  said,  that  the  king  ai^eared  like  a  man  {^'^ 
out  of  bis  senses.  The  ceremony  over,  he  was  thrown  ^^- 
into  a  dungeon,  being  condemned  to  be  there'starTed 
to  death.     The  jailors,  in  their  haste  to  ttrip  him, 
tore  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  get  the  pendants  he 
wore  in  them.    Six  whole  days  he  passed  in  the  dun- 
-  geon  struggling  with  famine,  and  retaining  to  the  last 
moment  an  ardent  desire  of  life.'' 

Marius,  through  absence  of  thought,  went  into  the  naatk. 
senate,  after  the  ceremony,  in .  his  triumphal  robe,  ^^^2- 
which  was    unprecedented.     Perceiving  the  whole  S>- 
assembly  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  novelty,  he 
instantly  left  the  house,  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
returned  in  the  usual  habit. 

SowellhadRuliliusdiscipliDed  the  new-raised  troops, 
that  Marius,  having  his  choice,  preferred  them,  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Cimbri,  to  the  aimy  which  he 
himself  had  commanded  in  Africa.  He  choae  Syllafor 
his  lieutenant,  as  thinking  him  (says  Plutarch)  a  man 
(^  too  little  consequence  to  give  him  jealousy.'' 

'  It  ii  ihoughl  that  Jugnilba'i  two  lant  irntirfl  ihab  d^T*  in  capdvUj  at  V*. 
niuU.    App.  de  BcILCIt.  lib.  1.  p.  37a 

^  We  hne  here  u  Initance  (uid  iben  «n  naay  nieh)  of  Pluuidi'i  waarf  of 
memory,  or,  pcilup*,  of  hU  little  ccnctn  to  Dwke  hi*  MonM  ^Ihcr  pmtwbk  oi 
conuitau  Mt  one  juuHbet. 

in  hi)  Ufe  of  Huiu),  tftei  rduing  bow  Boediu  betnjed  Jogulba  Into  the 


Weh»ca( 
tlieqiia*lar,h 

"ForlhbB , „ „     ,      .... 

achiercment  «h  due  (0  Bylb,  id*;  lUBde  Uid  ^va  Inwudly:  uid  lif Ua  being 
Iiimadf  oautaOj  Tain,  aod  thin  bdog  liw  firai  time  that,  &nui  a  loir  and  prinw 


We  hue  aaaiiii  In  (be  Inopi^het'i  L , , „ .. 

tbc  qnsator,  hu  ranin,  bis  loil,  utd  the  cuuequent  anger  and  jealpuiy  of  Maiiu*. 
"  For  ihb  Bueew  Mariui  triuniphed ;  but  Uing  couKioni  that  the  RloTy  of  the 
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Vaiot       And  now,  inateRd  of  being  too  gentle  and  remiss  in 

Ma     point  of  discipline,  which  Sallust  imputes  to  him,  with 

^^'  '"f".  regard  to  the  troops  in  Numidia,  he  was,  on  the  con- 

SMOi  con-  trary  (by  the  report  of  Plutarch),  "  severe  in  command, 

*"  and  exact  even  to  rigour.  Nevertheless,  his  impetuous 

spirit,  stem  look,  and  thundering  voice,  were  considered 

by  the  soldiers,  when  grown  familiar  with  them,  not 

as  terrible  to  themselves,  but  only  to  their  enemies." 


gnithsi  *hkli  M*!  hsDudciuaofevtrifter.  ' 
DcreidideM,  Id  hk  Mcoad  cnmuldiip,  thlnting  8^  toobibeiHBdihfanju  be 
tcmi  u  «  iItiI,  he  appealed  htm  to  be  hii  UniUDUit :  ud  Id  Us  thitd  oaunl- 
dnp  tmpicijtA  him  u  >  legionaiy  trUnmc" 

Id  Ihb  accoDiit  fdiougb  it  be  adtnted  b;  M.  Vertot,  the  JesniU,  M.  Rdlin,  ud 
od)en},itieeDudlfficulttiidUcan  the[c««t  ilr  ofcrudl.  I*  it,  in  «D7  d^rae,  pr«. 
balds,  ihatg^U,  wba(uPlutatdiDlMerT«)hadbutiiut  itaitedoutofobMiiTity, 
and  waiTer;  ambilioni  ofriiiag  to  the  higfaal  bonoun,  would  bew)  impcditlc,  a< 
immedialelr  Ml  proride  hliDHlf  with  Mich  a  Kal  ai  ii  daciibed,  and  tniiu  Ihii  tJDte 
CODMiDtly  weu  it ;  that  ii,  cooUf  aod  ddiberalelj  couOiTe  to  make  Marius,  who 
wai  ttwn  the  people'a  diief  faTOurite,  hii  enemf,  and  Rt  him  at  defianoe,  t?  i^ 
pnpiialiDg  nbonj  to  himielf  a  glory,  which  Datoiall;  belonged  to  the  com- 
inaDdei  in  Aief  ? 

Or  li  it  pnibabla,  (hi,  IfSyOa  had  nch  fan;  and  urogaoee,  aod  if  Harios 


Hnini  wat  jedoo*  of  Sjlla  ••  of  a  irnl  ibr  ^017 1  nennhdeu,  Marin*  ap- 
poinud  SfUa  10  b«  hiillaiUaunt,la(dtbiKap«ihlm  a*a  mmof  toolittleooo- 
aeanence  10  be  Ua  rival  tot  glocr.    Thli  b  Pluurch'i  aeeouiit. 

The  truth  Mcmi  to  be,  that  tha  Hal  In  qnalbin  wa*  M<rei  dioagbt  of  dU  Dianr 
yearg  after  the  end  of  the  Numidian  vai,  when  kiog  BocdiUB,  to  whom  an  allU 
(■eamlh  Rotnehad  been  gixuled,  madeaglittceiiiggiddaipKKnttotbeitomBO 
people.  Aod  thii  might  be  salhered  from  another  paaaage  In  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Marlaa,  irtiei^  speaking  of  kW  after  hia  letnm  horn  A&,  he  sajg,  that  be  was 
Dcglecled  like  a  we^ion  of  wsr  id  time  of  peace ;  and  adds,  "  that  among  all 

.1. 1 —  •— ^re  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Marias,  he  was  the  ami  eiaqieratcd 

10  o«ed  his  rise  to  the  hatred  wUdi  the  Doblea  bwt  to  hbnsdC" 
,  .  ceeda  in  the  following  manner :  "  When  Bocchus,  king  of  Nu. 
mJdla,  dedicated  In  the  Capitol  some  golden  victories  bearing  Itnpblei,  uid,  with 
theiB,  ■  tcalplsre  In  gold,  tepreacDting  himsdf  delivolng  up  Jugaitha  (o  SjUa, 
Haiius  was  ihenupon  almoat  dlslmeted  with  rage ;  not  able  10  endure  that  SjUa 
diou'd  Bimgale  that  boooor  to  himself. 

'■  Matius  Mtempted  by  Ti(daic«  to  pull  down  those  figures ;  and  Sylla  stmiu- 
onsIjoppMed  hit  attempt  1  bat  the  war  of  the  ctmfederates,  then,  od  a  sudden, 
OamtxaiDg  die  dl;,  put  a  stop  to  die  sedllioii,  that,  on  diia  ooca^o,  was  jusl 
nadytobitakout-"    [The  wai  of  the  eoofedenuea  was  kindled  in  662.] 

By  All  date  we  see,  that  the  dispute  betwetu  Harini  and  Sylla  for  the  glory  of 
putting  a  fnrtsDale  eod  to  die  Jugnnhlne  war  (whidi  ended  In  (M7)  was  not  till 
fifteen  yeui  after  its  conclusion,  wbtn  Mariut'a  Interest  was  on  the  dedhie,  and 
Srila  had  made  gicM  progress  in  the  road  to  the  ll%h»l  honoun :  Ibr  he  had  been 
already  pnetorj  and  two  yean  after  this  lime  <Tii.  In  6S4)  was  chosen  to  the  con. 
SBl^p.  And  it  woold  seem  that  d)c  seal  wagaaipyof  klngBoccbua'spie»nl,and 
not  the  original;  ibough  ilia  vaypossIblethstSyUa,  to  pique  Mariua  (whotn  he 
then  did  not  teu'),  and  to  raise  his  own  cndit  with  the  people,  might,  when 
Boedma  (with  whom  be  had  (armed  a  son  of  fricndahip}  detmnined  to  make  a 
[■oent  10  the  RooianB,  of  a  Nolptaw  in  goU,  luggtst  to  hint  the  dcrice. 
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.  A  notable  act  of  impartial  justice  hdped  much  to   Vmi  ef 
concilitate  to  him  the  affections  of  the  army.     His 


nephew,  who  served  in  the  post  of  a  legionary  tribune,  J 


having  several  times  solicited  a  young  soldier,  under  "^j"^ 
his  command,  to  unworthy  compliances,  and  finding 
him  always  inflexible,  had,  at  length,  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. The  soldier,  being  determined  to  expose  himself 
to  any  danger  rather  than  yield,  drew  his  sword,  and 
ran  the  tribune  through  the  body.  Being  cited  before  pkt.  m 
Marius  to  receive  sentence  for  having  killed  his  com-  ^' 
mander ;  the  general,  when  he  had  informed  himself  ^  ^  ^ 
fully  of  the  facts,  not  only  acquitted  the  accused,  but,  ^  ae. 
with  his  own  hands,  crowned  him  as  a  conqueror. 

When  Marius  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  learnt  that  the  i^«.  Bpfc 
Cimbri,  after  ravaging  all  the  country,  from  the  Rhone  piit.  m 
to  the  Pyrenees,  had,  by  those  mountains,  entered  ^ob«. 
Spain.'    This  gave  the  consul  leisure  to  per&ct  his<^4i- 
troops  in  military  discipline;  and  (according  to  Plu- 
tarch) the  Romans,  notwithstanding  the  departure  of 
the  Cimbri,  found  enemies  in  Gaul :  for  he  tells  us,  pim.  in 
that  Sylla,  this  year,  took  prisoner  Copillns,  the  ge-  ^'"^ 
neral  of  the  Tectos^^.' 

'  Flonu  ^K«*  tbli  Imptloa  of  iht  Clmtti  ioio  Spain  bdbie  ibe  ciwnJibip 
ar8iUniu,Ub.a.e.3. 

•  About  thkdm^M.ScwniLpnadeiitor  [he  >aule,udirbolud  been  coDiul  Anon.  In 
and  Mtwr.  *>•  leaned  by  Cn.  Domitlui  Ahambubiu,  tiibuDC  of  the  people,  of  Scant, 
haring  praftoed  eerenl  laoed  rita  of  the  Ronuuu,  and  pvticularif  thaw  of  the 
IHI  PcDitn  Eclebnted  M  I^Ttniiun.    The  crime  nenii  to  hmve  beco  ■  bcavy  oni^ 
bat  it  ii  de«:rib«d  in  toontgua  amaODeTlobeaecuratiiljpundentoodatlhii  tiio*. 
The  real  wuice  of  the  profecutoT*s  enmilj  to  Scaunu  iru,  thai  aoatber  penon, 
aaisted  b;  Scounu'i  intont,  had  fucceeded  Domitiui*!  father  in  an  augui'i  pUce, 
to  the  exdiuioii  c^  Domitliu  hinwcIC   But,  ihoogh  anlmited  by  pcnonal  batnd,  Vd.  Uax. 
Domlliu*  had  ibe  gawfodlf  to  leject  Ibe  ioTonnation  diat  irai  Kcretly  ofierad  e,  A. 
bini  b;  ooe  of  Scamui'i  ilavea,  and  to  delifer  up  the  tiailoi  10  hit  nuNei.   For 
want,  whapa,  of  thli  intelligence,  Scaurui  wai  aojiiitled,  ihou^  with  lonie 
diffiai%;  but  Domitiiugiewtudi  a  fliTOurile  with  the  people  that  lie  waiaftei- 
ward  duicn  amnil,  oauat,  and  poatifex  maiiBiiii. 

Hb  geiwnailf  in  the  iffiUr  of  ScaniDi  undoubtedly  cOBttibuted  Mmelhing  to  hia 
pt^olarily;  but  Ua  chief  moit  WMalaw  vbicb  be  made^  to  subatitule  a  populai 
dectioo  of  piicali,  of  every  denomlnalioD,  to  the  old  method  of  co-optuioti  by  their 

"        ea;  oc,  latba,  lo  unite  both  tbaemethoda,!*  bad  ilwap  been  practised  ae,  da 


in  the  decilan  of  a  pootifex  nia«imu«.    Serenleen  tiibei,  talua  by  lot,  were  (o  ij»  *fp" 
be  neainihlril.  and  tbs  pcnon  who  bad  the  nffiagc*  of  the  majority  waa  to  be  so-  iTj, 
ai)ted,williaulapaweTofTeAual,by  tbeodlegein  which  tlie  Tacancy  liappensd. 

Domblua,  in  bu  tribimcahip,  accoaed  alao  Juniaa  Silaoua,  fin  miaeonducl  in 
the  war  agi^nit  the  Cimliri,  t^  vlioni  he  liad  been  deleaied,  wbco  canaol,  Gtc 
feMttbelan.  He  waaacquiitedby  the  peo^;  two  ttibea wJy condemned lum. 
Cic  pro  Coin.  &  in  Fnpn.  and  Aicon.  in  loc 
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YMor        When  the  time  came  for  electing  the  chief  magi- 
eao.      atrotes  at  Home,  the  comitia  chose  Mariua  (in  his  ob- 

B.C.1M. 

tiniX  juLii^     ^  ScTTQiot  OUndR,  ■nothcr  irf  the  tiibunei,  sot  >  Uw  paned,  the  impon  of 
I^2^J~'    which  nan*  to  have  bra  a  repeat  of  duU  vhidi  Caido  enacted  in  At  jear  M?, 
^^r"        and  a  lenotiog  (o  the  Banao  kni^ti  all  tha  pdnlagci  tba;  had  bnncrij  cojoyed. 
Cie.  Id  Brut,  c  62. 

It  la  DM  cotain  what  wu  the  tiDpaet  oTCapio'i  law,  or  of  Olaotia**  i  the  Im, 
aecndiiig  loJul.Obaequoii,  (c  38.)dlvidedIheTigfatafjuilicaIure  between  the 
MOaUmuid  the  knight) :  and  Cle«tD(lndeIiiTent.l.  I.c4ft)  ipeakaof  It  asfli. 
muable  to  th*  KDale;  wlieivt  he  telle  ui,  that  Olauda,  by  hia  lav,  gaioed  over 
the  bdohti  to  hia  intenat  (in  Brut.  c.  SS.)  Ctcero  (in  Dirinat.  ia  Cccfl.  c-  3.) 
MalnbToiuabljaf  thajadgiocciiapaaaadbr  ihelUaaanknl^ti)  aadAaroniaa 


after  die  dme  of  C.Giacdm*,  and  that  thejr  judged  npilghilr:  thalSjUadica 
daulaned  the  right  of  judgiiu  to  die  aenalora,  and  tbeae  jadgad  inlquiloiulir. 
And  Cicero  lActT.  In  Vtn.  e.  IS.)  aaja,  that  forncar  fiftr  jean  lDgedl«,  dnri^ 
wfaidi  dme  the  ri^  of  jadgJna  wai  b  the  aqnaatrlaB  aider,  then  waa  not  tha 
leatt  ■uipldoD  of  an;  judge*  lakliig  mane;,  though  the  aeoaiai,  when  tbej  were 
jDtoa,  bMame  inlMioai  te  dat  otaie. 


i,  got  a  law  enacted,  that  flftsta 


that  bf  the  PlotiMi  law  the 
knlghn.   LlviurDiuBui, ' 
beone-half  ienaton  and  t 
jear  hi  which  it  waa  ""^'■^i  I 


,  Id  the  year  662,  obtained  a  Uw,  that  the  jadoei  £ould 
(he  other  km^na;  but  tint  law  hciliR  abnigatad  the  nme 

ar  hi  which  it  waa  enacted,  Cicero,  in  the  paaaageabore  dte£  takea  DO  UHke  of  it. 

It  would  aeeot,  upon  the  whole,  thatC.Giaediua'B  law  continued  in  force  till  the 

■  064,  when  tha  Flotkn  law  took  |daeet  aodOMIhiBLNKiwaaiapeMadedby 
sflli'i  law,  wUdi,  in  ff]2,  gave  the  right  of  judicature  entirelj  to  the  Moaton. 

Olaiida  Obtaiited  Hkewite  a  Uw,  whidi  puled  the  fteadom  of  die  dlf  M 
wluerer  of  die  Ladn  alUla  ihould  btil^  an  acnuatioli  againal  a  Banin  mater, 
■nd  proie  hi*  charge    Ge.  pro  Balb.  c  34. 

It  wa*  about  Ihia  dme,  that  the  (cuidalana  debanchetln  of  two  «f  the  FaUi 
gave  great  offence  at  Roine.  and  wennuniihed  in  the  moat  eiempU^  maimer. 

Oneofdiem,  whowaathaaooofFabiuiSarrillaaiu,  tdt  the  iodignallan  if 
bif  own  hther,  who  Snt  banidied  him  into  the  country,  and  npooliiiCDDtiiiiili^ 
unreclaimed,  ordered  two  tlaTe*  (0  put  htm  to  death.  To  aeieen  die  darca  trma 
bting  examined  by  torture,  idd  FaUnt  immediatdr  niaiiiiiniaiil  (bem;  and  he 
himtelf^  upon  an  atcotttioo  IxinK  lodged  againat  Um  tor  thia  ittctdi  of  Ab 
pMemal  anlboii^,  dioae  to  dedliw  a  triel,  and  wait  into  esUe  (o  Ndmib  itt 
Cmnpanla.    Val.  Hax.  6.  L  A.    OrM.  6.  IS. 

Allobni^cnB,  die  &dur  of  da  other  Pabiia,  wa*  dead;  but  Q.  Ponpdiu,  tba 
pneloT,  aoppbed  hi*  place,  decreed  ronng  Fabio*  unfit  to  manage  llil  own  foitime, 
■id  appdnted  him  a  guaidian.    VaL  Has,  3.  5.  9. 

The  &moo*  Scarola,  tlie  augur,  npoo  bb  retun  ftooi  the  gotemment  of  Alia,  Id 
die  year  649,  waitritd  for  male.4dminit(iBtioD  and  extortion  In  biiprorlnee.  Hi* 
>eeaaerwa«T.Albndaa,ai '- -■ — ■-  -^ —  -^ :.-.^—^ 


or  ererr  diiiig  that  wa*  Qre^  that  he  resided  genonlly  at  Atbenav  m1 

aaemed  willing  to  Ibrget  both  hi*  nati?e  country  and  hii  modMr-tcegne.  ScBNla,  tai 

hla  waytoUagoTanmcDt,p*MeddiroaghAdieni,irtiereAlbndna,oolnb^to  — 

him  a  Tldt,  die  goremar,  t^  way  of  ridicule  on  hk  iHIy  afltastloa,  ■^'~--' 

after  tha  Oredan  maoner,  with  Oe  word  K^i  [hdl],  and  M*  wbele  m 

iMdLf.     antt,  offieen  of  dw  army,  donuMlca,andeTenllctiRl,  did  then —    ' 

Cicda         w>  nettled  Mdiii  affront,  tti«t,np(mScaraIa'Bictun  to  Rone,  I  _      „ 

nn.Ll.      UmtheacouatlonabaveDMntiaoed;biitdiaeoadaetofifceaDeuaedwHfiNukl  _ 

cS.ctac   beirrepnMlwble,aildtbetiialierTedeolylomateAlbudaaMillnin«rldieBlou«h 

deOiat.L        NotloDgafter,  be  waa  aonuadcT  die  eameialme  with  which  be  bad  dia^eil 

9-  70-  Seamila,  and  wia  not  eqnaHrfttunate  fat  daartnghiadiaHicHTiAllmdn*  had  been 

Cic  de         pnetorin  theyear647arlW,aod,atdieexiaradoaofhbaffice,wa*^iprii>tedga. 

Ftovinc       Tcn)arof8aitUnw,*hnehBTlngextb]iatadafewgaog(ofnbber«,he>aittoIl(aia 

CtM.  c  7-     to  donand  ■  aolMm)  diankigirlng  for  diia  mipcrtaDI  exploit;  aad  b  die  mentim* 
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senee)  a  third  time  to  the  congulsbip,  and  cootlnaed    Tewor 
him  in  his  command.    It  was  expected  that  the  barba'     6M, 
rians  would  return  from  Spain  the  next  spring;  and  *'°'"^ 
the  Roman  wldiers  declared  they  would  not  march  *^tf*" 
against  so  dreadful  an  enemy,  under  any  other  general. 
The  other  consul  was  L.  AureliuB  Orestes. 

The  Cimbri  remdned  this  year  also  in  Spain,  nor 
do  we  hear  of  any  thing  considerable  performed, 
during  the  course  of  it,  by  the  Romans  in  Gau)  ^ 
excepting,  that  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  called 
the  Marsi,  are  sud  to  have  been  brought,  by  Sylla's  ^^'^ 
means,  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 

Towards  the  end  ofthe  year,' Aurelius  dying,  Marios  p><"-  i" 
left  the  command  ofthe  army  with  his  lieutenant  Aqui- 
lius,  and  returned  to  Rome,  to  preside  at  the  election 
of  new  consuls.  On  his  arrival,  he  gained  over  to  his 
interests  L.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  one  of  the  tribunes 
who  was  in  greatest  favour  with  the  people. 

To  Satuminus,  when  queestor,  had  been  committed  £•*■  * 
the  care  of  supplying  the  city  with  corn ;  and  because  b^  c. 
he  did  not  discharge  the  office  well,  the  senate  ap-  stxt.  ^ij. 
pointed  Scaurus  to  execute  it  in  his  stead.    Provoked  |^i^^ 
at  this  affront,  he  became  a  violent  enemy  to  the  nobles,  f;  ^i*^ 
and  was,  therefore,  easily  engaged  to  employ  his  in-  hm. 
flaenoe  on  the  people  to  choose  Marius  a  fourth  time 
to  the  consulship.    Marius  himself  a£^ted  to  decline 
the  office :  whereupon  Satuminus  called  him  traitor  to 
his  country,  as  refusing  to  assist  her  in  so  dangerous 
awar.  Thestratagemwastoogrossnottobediscemed, 
yet  the  people,  sensible  of  the  need  they  still  had  (^ 

.  pvad^ibouKbeUlHidvithinthcttluiiiplulpamp.  TlwMaUi^toimtUyhk 
van jtj,  RftNcd  hh  runstitboaghltwukiMnni  tobeathli^of  coniM^ud  b>d 
niMibrft— bMadipfedMwyywtiwr.  TooaanlMahiidiignM,UwMc^i]f 
^IsUodiccDicd  himof  eiunioD,  ■ndhi  vianuDdguili}'.  SwnfMthlluM 
HfOrtd  tawnlli  bMD  hu  ugnMhil  eoviaj,  AJbodni  Mind  i*  hk  IkToaHH  Clc  Tate. 
Atb>M,riicR  beta  Mid  lo  hue  diad  mocB  Uka  >  philow^lKr  dun  b<  twd  lir^  ft,  37, 

*  IMt  y«i,  M.  FnlTiin  Nobflin  ii  Mid  to  Iwn  nltwd  lonM  adnnijwt  ubIdm 
dic<teMlnS|i^n.  <FNnLStiBt.ia>.  Il.c6.g8.}  C^pumitHPtaodi&Md 
the  TlndBw,  Mid  pmetntad  n  ftt  H  Bhodope  Mid  CnicMii  ( Jul.  ObMq .  c.  4 1 . 
Fki.  Ub.  SO.  4) ;  iDd  H.  AMoDid*,  the  onMt,  Mm  MDoowd^  AiU,  with  tkt 
udttancc  of  Ihe  Btmo^ki,  dctbincd  die  CilUui  wmu*,  far  wbidi  be  bad  > 
ttiunph.    OfcieOnbLLclS.   U'.EpiLLSK   TaeM,  AnniLL  I3.cM. 
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Yam  of    SO  aUc  and  fortunate  a  general  as  Marius,  continued 

^  6S1.     him  in  the  consulship;  apfraintlng  for  his  colleague 
^'^'"-  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  a  man  honoured  by  the  nobles, 

awMienu  and  esteemed  by  the  multitude. 

•"»"*■  Marius,  soon  after,  set  out  for  Transalpine  Gaul ; 

and  Catulus,  accompanied  by  Sylla,  as  his  lieutenant, 
led  an  army  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  barbarians,  being  defeated  by  the  Celtibenans 
in  Spain,  had  left  that  country,  and  returned  into 
Gaul.  And  they  now  resolved  to  divide  their  forces, 
and  to  enter  Italy  on  different  sides:  the  Cimbri 
were  to  march  through  Noricum ;  the  Teutoni  and 

ij"*-*"      Ambrones   through  Gallia   Narironensis.      Marius 

stnb.14.  posted  his  army  between  two  branches  of  the  Rhone. 

^  *^  In  order  to  have  provisions  the  more  easily  conveyed 
from  the  sea  to  his  camp,  by  means  of  the  river,  the 
mouths  of  which  were  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
he  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  canal  from  the  river 
to  the  sea ;  a  work  which  still  subsisted  in  Plutarch's 
time,  and  had  the  name  of  Fossa  Mariana. 

Pint  >i>  At  length  the  enormous  multitude  of  the  Teuton) 
and  Ambrones  ^proacfaed  the  Roman  army,  and, 
with  terrible  cries,  defied  them  to  battle.  Marius 
declined  the  challenge.  To  accustom  his  troops  to 
the  fierce  countenances  and  hideous  noises  of  the 
barbarians,  he  posted  his  men  successively,  in  dif- 
ferent corps,  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  from 
whence  they  might  have  a  fiill  view  of  the  enemy; 
who  not  only  ravaged  the  country  round  about,  but 
frequently  insulted  the  Romans  in  their  intrench- 
ments.  Provoked  at  this  insolence,  the  soldiers  mur- 
mured in  private,  and  complained  that  their  general 
had  no  confidence  in  them,  since  he  would  not  lead 
them  against  the  barbarians.  Marius,  being  informed 
of  their  complaints,  was  pleased  with  the  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  signified  to  them,  that  he  had  no  dis- 
trust of  their  courage,  but  only  waited,  by  the  admo- 
nition of  oracles,  for  a  favour^le  time  and  place  in 
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'nhich  to  give  battle.    These  oractea  were  two  vultures    Vcv  at 
and  a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha.     The  vultures      ggi. 
■he had  tamed,  and  he  used  to  let  them  loose  about  the ^-^  '"■ 
camp,  at  proper  times,  their  appearance  being  deemed  3«>th  an- 
a  good  omen.     Martha,  whom  his  wife  had  sent  to  *"    '^ 
him  from  Rome,  was  esteemed  a  prophetess ;  because, 
at  a  combat  of  gladiators,  she  had  luckily  guessed 
which  of  them  would  have  the  victory.     She  wore  a 
large  purple  mantle  fastened  with  clasps,  and  bore  in 
her  band  a  spear  wrapped  round  with  bunches  of 
dowers,  and  was  carried  about  the  camp  in  a  litt«*. 
Great  honours  and  respect  were  paid  her,  and  Mariuis 
never  sacri6ced  but  by  her  orders. 

It  is  reported,  that  an  officer  of  the  Teuton!,  remark-  Kroot^ 
«ble  for  the  greatness  of  his  stature,  challenged  the^*^^^'^' 
Roman  general  to  single  combat.  Marius  answered, 
-"  If  the  fellow  is  in  such  haste  to  die,  let  him  go  hang 
himself."  "Dien  pointing  to  an  old  gladiator  of  a 
very  low  stature,  he  added,  "  Let  him  first  vanquish 
this  little  man,  and  then  1  will  fight  the  conqueror." 

The  barbarians,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  force  pim.  b 
Marius's  camp  at  the  expense  of  a  great  number  of""' 
their  men,  resolved,  without  r^;arding  any  more  the 
«on8ut,tomarehdireetlyforwardto Italy.  Theypassed* 
very  near  the  Roman  intrenchments,  and,  with  insolent 
raillery,  asked  the  soldiers,  whether  they  had  anyraes- 
sages  to  send  to  their  wives?    Marius  followed  the 
enemy,  kept  always  near  them,  and  at  night  intrenched 
himself  on  the  most  advantageous  spot  he  could  find. 
When  they  were  got  to  Aquse  *  Sextiie,  they  encamped  "Afa  fa 
in  a  vast  extent  of  ground  along  the  banks  of  a  small  ''*™^ 
river  (prob^ly  the  Arc),  and  the  consul  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  an  advantageous  post,  only  it  wanted  water. 
This  (says  Plutarch)  he  did  on  purpose,  and  when  his 
soldiers  complained  of  his  having  encamped  them  in  a 

■  Plutuch  ujt,  it  ii  tipotud  ihat  ibe  bubuiuu  mn  di  da;>  U  pM«i«g  if 
Ibe  Raman  IntnachnMou  in  ■  omlfaasd  much. 

vol,.  IV.  I 
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^"ue  P'*'*  where  they  must  die  with  thirst,  he  showed  then 
«si.  the  river;  saying,  "  Yonder  is  water;  but  you  must 
^^  '"•  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  your  blood ;"  they  asswered, 
ssm  tod-  "  \jrjjy  (Jq  J^Q^  ygu  i^^  yg  thither,  whjle  we  have  any 
hloodinourveins?"  Marios  replied,  "  You  must  first 
fortiiyyourcamp."  The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with 
reluctance :  b«t  the  sutlers  and  servants,  impatient  t? 
have  drink  for  themselves  and  their  beasts,  snatching 
;Up  what  weapons  they  could  find,  went  in  a  body  to 
fetch  water  from  the  river.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Tcuttmi  were  a  good  way  up  the  river,  od  the  same  side 
with  the  Roman  camp ;  the  Ambrones,  on  the  other 
side,  lower  down,  and  over-against  the  enemy.  When 
the  Romu)  sutlers  had  reached  the  river,  they  were  at 
first  attacked  byonlyasmall  number  of  the  barbarians, 
thereat  beiogatdinner,  or  bathing;  but,  on  hearing  the 
noise  made  in  the  skirmish,  the  whole  bodyof  the  Am- 
brones, amounting  to  above  30,000  men,  issued  oul^ 
nust  of  them  flushed  with  wine ;  yet  they  did  not  a^ 
proach  in  disorder,  or  with  confused  cries,  but  regulated 
their  march  by  a  kind  of  rauolc,  which  they  made  by 
beating  upon  their  armour;  and  tbeyfrequeutlyrepeated 
their  own  name,  Ambrones!  Ambiiones!  It  h^pened 
that  the  Ligurians  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Ronuui 
army;  and  the  same  name  having  been  that  of  their 
.nation,  they  too  immediately  began  to  cry  out,  Amp 
brones !  so  that  the  field  resounded  wjth  this  word  from 
every  quarter.  The  Ambrones  had  the  river  to  pas^ 
«iid  in  passing  it  broke  their  order;  and,  b«l(M<e  they 
could  form  again,  the  Ligu  rians  charged  them,  and  the 
Romans  advancing  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  their 
allies,  the  enemy  quickly  turned  their  backs.  Many  of 
them  perished  in  the  river,  which  the  Romans  crossing, 
pursued  the  runaways  even  to  their  camp.  Here  a  new- 
kind  of  enemies  presented  themselves  against  both  the 
pursued  and  the  pursuers.  Thewives  of  the  Ambrones, 
sained  with  swords  and  hatchets,  and  gnashing  their 
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teeUi  widi  irage,  dmrharged  thdr  ftirf  equally  npoa  Te«r  of 
ttidr  liiid)ands  (whom  they  called  traitors),  and  iipoD  sfii. 
theenemy.  ThenightcoTmBgon.theRomans retired,  '*- "^ ""- 
bit  spent  that  niglit  in  great  anxiety  and  terror  ^  ^'''^^utf°°' 
tbeircampwasnotyetfortifiedjUid,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ambrones  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  an  im- 
nense  maltitnde  remained  of  the  baTbaiians,  by  whom 
diey  expected  every  moment  to  be  attacked-  That 
■tght,  howerer,  and  all  the  following  day,  passed  with- 
out any  action  i  early  the  next  morning  the  consul 
drew  up  hn  foot,  in  order  of  battle,  iqwn  an  eninenco 
before  bis  canp,  making  his  cavalry  descend  into  the 
|^a<  He  had  before  detached  3000  of  his  infontry, 
■nder  the  conduct  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  to  lie  in  am- 
bash,  and,  at  a  proper  time,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in 
the  rear.  TleTeutoni,  seeing  the  Romans  drawn  up 
for  battle,  bod  not  patience  to  wait  till  they  should 
eiHne  down  into  the  fdain,  bnt  advanced  furiously  up 
the  hill  to  attuk  them.  Marius  ordered  his  men  not 
to  ttar^  till  the  barbarians  mere  dw;  then  having  first 
dinnm  their  darts,  to  fall  upcm  them  sword  in  hand, 
and  push  tbem  down  the  hill  with  their  bucklers.  The 
Teutoni  were  soon  driven  into  the  plain ;  and  the  fore* 
vost  had  scarce  begun  to  rally,  when  Marcellus,  on  a 
sudden,  charged  them  behind.  Bei^  thus  attacked, 
at  oace,  both  in  front  and  rear,  they  made  but  a  short 
icnftance.  More  than  100,000  of  them  (according 
to  Plutarch)  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.' 

According  to  some  authors,  the  Roman  army  una-  Diod. 
nimoady  mikde  a  present  to  their  generd  of  the  whole  ^?b  ^ 
qtoil.    l^rius  caused  it  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price  '^■'- 


.    rtofVdl.       _ , ,___      _. 

kfUed  Id  bMh  ■cdooi,  uid  llut  the  whole  nation  of  tha  Teutoni  ma  exlingubbed. 
Valariua  Hk^ddi  (L  &  c.  I.  g  3.  cxleni.)  ujla  ui,  that,  afttf  the  baule,  tbo 
7<Niu  voounofthe  Teutoni  raqocMed  of  Muiai  that  the;  misht  be  giTcn  W  tba 
VMM  (tnlni,  PTeaaMn  poprtsal  diMlitTi  bnt  thb  befna  denied  (hen,  thef 
htaigti  tlMBNlTM  dw  iil^  IbUowfng.  Fknu  <?.  9.)  i&f  omtIt  Ak  mmf 
■to;  of  the  (ambtian  >0BMB. 
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Rt^M^R  ^  ^  soldiers,  choofflog  rather  to  act  in  that  manaec 

661.     than  to  make  a  pure  donation  of  it  -,  and  this,  probablyv 

B.C.ID1.  ^  avoid  the  appearance  of  setting  too  small  a  value 


*"^a»i.  on  their  present.  This  proceeding  acquired  him  uni- 
versal esteem :  the  great  united  with  the  multitude  in 
applauding  him. 

.  As  to  the  arms  taken  from  the  barbarians,  Mariua 
set  apart,  for  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph,  all  the 
richest  and  most  glittering :  the  rest  he  ordered  to 
be  heaped  together,  that  he  might  make  a  sacrifice  of 
them  to  the  gods.  Crowned  with  laurel,  and  clothed 
in  a  robe  of  state,  he  was  going  with  his  own  hands 
(according  to  the  Roman  custom)  to  set  fire  to  the  pile, 
when  certain  horsemen,  riding  fulI'Speed,  appeared  oa 
asudden.  Coming  up  to  him,theydismounted,8CCOsted 
B.'&  wL  ^™  "'^  *^^  "®"^  ^"^^'^  being  consul  for  the  fifth  time, 

— and  delivered  him  letters  that  notified  his  election;  a 

niiiUp.  new  subject  of  joy  to  the  whole  army :  Marius  finished 
his  sacrifice  amidst  their  universal  acclamations. 
.  The  colle^^e  appointed  to  Marius  was  Manius 
Aquillius,  commissioned  afterward  to  conduct  a  war- 
against  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily  ■,  of  which  more 
hereafter. 

.  Catulus  continued  at  Uie  head  of  the  army,  which  he 
had  led  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  That  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  by  such  a  division  of  them- 
8S  would  be  necessary  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
\^1  tains,  he  had  retired  over  the  Athesia.*  After  he  had 
pitched  his  camp,  he  caused  forts  to  be  raised  on  each 
bank  of  the  river  to  defend  the  pass,  and  a  wooden 
bridge  to  be  built,  t^  which  he  might  have  a  communica- 
tion with  the  guard  on  the  farther  side.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Cimbri  came  down  the  Alps  that  were  yet 
covered  with  snow,'  and,  advancing  to  the  Athesis,  en- 


Inge  ddddi,  let  tbenuelM  dlda 


of  bnrado,  climbed  ub 
V  w  the  una  of  the  hlllii,  nd  tben,  upon  Ihdr 
dovn  to  tbc  botun. 
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iDsmped  within  srgfat  of  the  enemy.    This  done,  they    Vnr  of 
threw  into  the  channel  earth,  trees,  and  vast  pieces  of     ass. 
htcks,  and  when  the  stream,  by  being  straitened,  became  °'^"''''. 
rapid,  they  cast  into  it  things  of  great  weight,  which,  ^J'^~^ 
being  carried  down  by  the  current  with  violence  ^;ainst 
the  piles  of  the  bridge,  so  shook  it,  that  it  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  carried  away.     The  Roman  soldiers 
did  not  wait  for  the  event,  but  being  seized  with  terror, 
abandoned  their  camp.   Catutus,  finding  it  impossible 
to  stop  his  men,  put  himself  at  their  head,  that  the 
army  might  seem  to  have  only  obeyed  the  command 
of  their  general,  and  not  run  away  through  fear  of 
the  enemy:  an  instance  of  the  most  noble  and  disin- 
terested conduct,  according  to  Plutarch  j  the  general 
wcrificing  his  private  glory  to  the  good  of  his  country : 
yet  certainly  this  noble  action,  so  highly  praised  by 
the  historian,'  is  capable  of  a  construction  not  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Catulus,  [or  of  Sylla,  whom  the 
Same  historian  represents  as  the  chief  counsellor  of 
this  general,  and  his  right  hand  for  execution.] 

The  guard  of  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  defended  themselves  with  resolution  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Cimbri ;  who,  admiring  their  bravery, 
granted  them  at  length  an  honourable  capitulation, 
and  swore  to  it  upon  a  brazen  bull. 

After  taking  the  fort,  the  Cimbri  spread  themselves 
ovet-  the  country,  and  pillaged  it.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  Marius  was  sent  for  to  Rome :  on  his  arrival, 
the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph,  but  he  deferred  his 
acceptance  of  that  honour,  till  the  war  should  be  ter- 
minated by  another  victory ;  which  he  spoke  of  as  a 
thing  certain :  and  presently  setting  out  for  the  camp 

■  "  I  do  not  bdien  (ayi  H.  Cnris  m;  Jndidoudy)  tliat  UbHoi,  on  tlw  to* 
occuioD,  would  luTebecD  wlUiiiglodcMTTelbelikeraaHe;  vid,  iodesd,  Pluurcfa 
(li>8Tlla)tdbai,thMCKmhuinsnoBnMirMTiOT.^   BinL  Ran.uim.9.  LSa 

Smuiii  (piaident  of  the  KnaleJ  bad  «  Km,  who  KTied  in  tbe  canfaj  I  ha  Bed 
fan  ipecd  to  Rome.  Hii  fMher,  on  notice  oF  hii  anlva],  Ibrbode  him  sn>  to  ip. 
par  beftmhlni;  whenupoo  the  toum  nan  killed  binuBtf.  FicdlSBsl  Li. 
bl.gla.    Au.VkLii)Sauu. 
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Y«r  af   of  his  late  colleague,  he  at  the  same  time  ordered 

"  m"  *  thithfer  his  own  army  from  GauL 

"■^■"'*-      The  two  generals,  having  joined  their  fences,  paiaed 

361*  con-  the  Po.    The  Cimbri  were  at  no  great  distance,  but 

*"     ^      deferred  oflFering  battle  till  their  friends,  the  Teutoni, 

shouldcome  to  tbeir'assistaiiee,acc(H:dingtoagreement.' 

In  the  meantime  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  eonsol, 

demanding  that  lands  and  towns  ratgfat  be  asagned 

them,  sufficient  both  for  themselres  fmd  for  their  bre> 

thren.    "What  brethren  do  you  speak  of?"  said  Ma- 

riusto  the  annbassadors:  they  answered,  "The  Ten- 

toni."  To  which  the  consul  replied,  "  Do  not  trouble 

yourselves  about  providing  for  your  brethren ;  we  have 

already  grren  them  land,  and  they  will  always  keep 

possession  of  it."  The  ambaBsad<H^  finding  themselvea 

insulted,  broke  out  into  passion,  threatening  to  make 

him  repent  his  behavioursosoon  as  the  Teutoni  should 

arrive.    "  They  are  here  already  (said  Marius),  and 

it  would  not  be  kind  in  you  to  go  away  without  sa< 

luting  your  brethren."    After  these  words,  he  caused 

the  kmgs  (or  leaders)  of  the  Teutoni,  whom  he  had 

tdcen  prisoners,  to  be  brought  forth  in  ehains. 

The  Cimbri,  on  the  return  and  report  of  their  am* 
bassadors,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment  j  and, 
having  encamped  not  far  from  the  consul,  their  TcHig 
Bojorix,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  came 
forward,  and  defied  Marius  to  battle,  bidding  him 
name  the  day  and  i^ace.  The  consul  answered, "  That 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  take  counsel 
of  their  enemies  about  giving  battle ;  ttevertheless,  b« 
would  have  that  complaisance  for  him,  to  do  what  he 
had  desired."  It  was  thereupon  agreed,  that  the  time 
should  be  the  third  day  from  thence,  and  that  the  field 
d  battle  should  be  the  plain  of  Vercellse ;  a  plain  com- 
in«dious  for  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  lai^  enough  for 
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&e  bsHMriim  to  draw  up  their  nomerous  foreea.    ttmt^f 
Thither  the  Romaos  and  Cimbri  repaired  punctaally  ^  ss^  * 
at  the  day  a^^nted.     Catulua's  army  consisted  of  "-c-'oo. 
«0,S00  foot;  Marius  bad  32,0(X).     The  number  of  J*^^ 
the  Roman  cavalry  is  not  mentioned.    Plutarch  is  the 
only  writer  who  gives  us  any  particulars  of  this  battle, 
and  his  account  is  very  unsatisfactory;  the  memoirs 
of  Sylla,  who  became  Marius's  greatest  enemy,  and 
WM  MOW  lieatenant  to  CaCulus,  being  hb  chief  uid 
almost  only  authority.^   (Once  he  quotes  the  memoirs 
of  Catulus.)    Plotarcb  relates,  that  the  consul  posted 
Catulns  and  bis  troops  in  the  centre,  and,  having  di- 
vided his  own  forces  into  two  bodies,  placed  them  on 
the  wings,  a  little  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  that 
he  might  have  the  glory  of  defeating  them  before  the 
proeonsnl's  troofiB  could  engage.     The  Romans  had 
the  advantages  o£  the  sun  and  wind. 

The  Cimbri  drew  up  tbeir  iniantry  in  a  square  body, 
each  side  thirty  fiirloBgs  id  length.  Their  cavalry, 
a«Muiiting  to  15,000,  seem  to  have  been  at  first 
posted  on  the  right  of  their  infantry,  from  whence 
they  wbeded  off  by  degrees^  in  order  to  come  upon 
the  rear  of  tbe  enemy.  This  ttratagem  the  Roman 
geoerals  perceived:  but  their  soldiers  thought  it  a 
flight,  and  therefore  advanced  as  to  the  pursuit,  with, 
ost  waiting  for  orders.  The  whole  body  of  tbe  Cim- 
brian  infantry  moved  forward  (says  Plutarch)  like' 
the  waters  of  a  vast  sea.  Marius  and  Catulus,  lifUog 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  vowed  the  one  to  sa- 
crifice a  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  the  other  to  dedicate 
a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  this  day.  A  mighty  dond 
ef  dust  arose,  and  covered  both  armies.  Marius,  ac- 
cording to  Sylla's  memoirs,  wag  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  himself  in  this  cloud.  Though  the  Cimbriau  pha- 
lanz  was  three  miles  deep,  he  passed  it  by,  and  wan- 

^  The  Hme  memcdri  relil^  that  Sylla,  bj  hii  induur;,  In  >  dnw  of  Kardn, 
■iipplieddKtiDopiofMuiiavithproviikiMinibunduicc;  ■•errkevhicbgreauj 
diiptoied  Hirlni,  bcaiue  of  hli  axtrone  iealouiy  of  SjU&,  who,  muding  him 
u  WD  enemy  to  bii  ■dniMmait,  had  kAWi,  uduMched  himaelf  to  Cdulut. 
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Ytar  of   dered  up  and  down  the  plains  a  good  while  without 

6fi3.  beiug.able  to  find  the  enemy.  But  Catulus  and  Sylla 
^^^'^  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  them;  and  with  opiy 
auNcoD.  about  S0,000  oien*  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  this 
''  battle.  The  excpssire  heat  (for  it  was  ia  the  end  of 
July)  greatly  incommoded  the  Cimbrif  at^ustomed 
to  a  cold  climate;  and  they  had  the  farthn-  disad- 
vantage of  the  sun's  shining  full  in  their  faces.  .  It 
is  said  that  their  foremost  ranks  had  somehow  linked 
themselves  together,  to  hinder  their  order  from  being 
broken.  These,  therefore,  were  cut  to  pieces,  the, 
rest  being,  put  to  Sight,  and  driven  to  their  camp. 
There  the  women,  mounted  upon  the  waggons,  fU- 
riously  assaulted  those  that  fled,  whether  husbaads, 
brothers,  or  fathers.  They  sent  deputies  to  Marius, 
to  demand  of  him,  either  liberty,  or  a  slavery  which 
suited  their  sex.  and  virtue,  offering  to  become  slaves 
to  the  vestals,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  ob- 
servance of  perpetual  chastity  like  them.  This  grace 
being  refused,  they  murdered  their  children  and- 
themselves.  To  this  romantic  account  it  is  added, 
that  the  men,  for  want  of  trees,  upon  which  to.  hang. 
themselves,  made  running  knots  upon  their  necks  with 
cords,  the  ends  of  which  they  fastened  to  the  horns  or 
feet  of  their  cattle,  and,  driving  the  beasts  forwards 
with  goads,  made  a  shift  to  get  themselves  strangled, 
or  trodden  to  death.  Nevertheless,  60,000  of  tbem 
were  taken  prisoners." 
nuLin  We  are  told  (says  Plutarch)  that  Marius's soldiers, 

Eamp.      though  they  carried  off  all  the  baggage,  had  taken  only 
PiM.'kL    •■"''  standards,  while  Catutns's  men  brought  thirty  into 

dt.  e  Thu»  PlutBTih :  bul  V«U,  Pit.  (L  2.  c.  1)  nj«,  ihe  number  of  the  priiaaat 

«nd  ibe  dead  amnunted  to  aboul  100,000;  and  he  adds,  that,  by  this  victory, 
Mariui^  notwilhatanding  iha  miachiefi  he  aftenraid  did,  hiodend  hti  coaolry 
ftom  wuhiag  that  be  hud  dcvct  been  bom.  Eutropiua  (L  b.  c  I.)  icUa  u».  that 
in  this  important  action  the  Ramana  loit  no  tnOR  than  300  men.  Accoidiiig  ta 
hfoi,  and  Ihe  epitome  of  Livj  (1.  CS.)  140,000  of  du  aitmj  wen  killed  in  ibis 
baU]e,  and  60,000  l»ken  prisoner*. 

It  is  npoTted  that  Hanui  gave  the  freedom  of  Boioe  to  1000  meo  of  ihe  Ck 
mcttea.  a  people  of  Umbtia,  Si  reward  of  iheir  bnveir  in  this  war;  and  when  it 
■aa  aAenrard  remonstraled  (o  him,  that  what  he  had  done  VM  itl^al,  be  an. 
•weied,  ihal  the  din  of  annihwl  hindered  him  ftomheuing  Ihe  voice  WT  tile  lawi. 
Plut.  in  Apophih^m.  and  In  Hw. 
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theircump;  and  that,  asalvrtfaerproofthattbispart    Vevor 
of  the  army  bad  the' greater  share  in  the  victory,  upon      eei. 
almost  all  the  darts,  by  which  the  Cimbri  had  fallen,  °-^'"- 
was  fouod  inscribed  the  name  of  Catulns.     Notwith-  ^'^f^ 
standing  all  this,  thewhole  honoar  of  the  victory  was,  EQtiap.L». 
in  after  times,  and  is  still,  given  to  Marius.     And,  ^^ 
even  wlien  the  event  was  recent,  Catulus  was  tboi^t  dt. 
sofBciently  honoured  by  being  adorned  (as  Juvenal 
expresses  it)  with  the  second  laurel-branch.' 

.  A  t  fiome,  the  people,  on  the  night  they  received  the  ^■>-  ^i^ 
news  of  the  victory,  began  their  suppers  with  libations  §7. 
to  Marius  as  to  a  divinity.    They  styled  him  the  third  ^^  ^ 
fbumler  of  Rome,  and  would  have  had  him  triunqib, 
witbont  the  proconsul's  sharing  with  hun  in  that  honour. 
This,  however,  ha  vefused ;  and  the  two  generals,  after' 
their  return  home,  triumphed  together. 

It  is  said  that,  from  this  time,  Marius  never  drank  ^'^  >■  »■ 
but  out  of  a  goblet,  such  as  Bacchos  was  innigined  to  VaL  Hu. 
have  nsed  after  his  conquest  of  India.  He  likewise  ^  ^  °'  ^ 
buUt  a  temple  to  Honour  and  Virtue ;  Catulus  another,  ^ 
mA  to  fortune  in  geswat,  but  (in  discharge  of  his  vow)  .cu.  'i»  u^. 
tothefortuneof thisday^/W^toKrAif^tfMedM^,  ineaa-  **  ^  "' 
ing  the  dayonnbtchtbeCimbri  were  vanquished:  but- 
the  inscription  was  apptimble  to  every  day  in  the  year.* 

'Hie^umenetCuDbMctnimiiiBpericulireruin  *  Umok 

At^ue  ideo,  pottquun  kd  Cinibni*.  KngBaquc  voUbant, 

Qui  mmqauD  atdgcmit  nMJtn  cxkiraa,  dni, 

Nobilii  omstoi  lauro  collcga  lecunda.  Junn.  St-  S.  240. 

'  This  jearone  Fublicios  Millealu*,  for  having  mufdocd  hli  motlier,  vai  kwccI 

op  in  a  tack  witb  a  dog,  a  codi,  a  Tfper,  and  an  ape.  and  thrown  into  the  rinr. 

■  Vid.AnotadHrrcnii.1  1.  c  13.  CkL  Oral,  c  30.  Ora*.  L  0.  1 16.   Thiiiilbe 

arcDDd  iraiance,  mcntioutd  In  hiitoiy,  of  panidde  among  iho  Romani.    Romulns 

(laji  Plntaicb)  decreed  no  punUunoit  lor  itiii  crime,  at  being^  wickednoa  he  had 

■mci  heard  of;  nor  wa>  there  anr  example  of  it,  till  after  ine  second  Punie  wati 

and  according  to  the  epitome  of  Liry  (I.  Sa),  1/ the  reading  be  right,  Malleolnt  WW 

tbeflntwhowujiunishedin  the  above  manner.  Hence  KimehaireihDUBht,  that  the 

lav  against  parrldde  vaa  enacted  upon  ihlt  occasion.  Bat  Cicm  (pro  ICoac.  Amer. 

c  2&. }  comn:>end>  the  old  Rom  ana  u  bdng  viaer  Aan  Solon,  who  nad  prorided  m 

panlthmenl  for  puricide.     He  ealU  thoio  old  Roman*  'our  anceilon'  (majom 

"<«lrl;,  which  he  would  tuurdly  havedone,  had  theyhred  in  hi»  own  time;  andh« 

■aafiieyean  old  when  Malleolui wan  nindi!mned.    Nor  was  tiial  kind  of  puniih- 

ment  anknoira  to  the  Romana  of  the  eailj  ilmea.    Plauiun  mcnCiDns  it  In  Aulnlar. 

and  Vat.  Hai.  (1. 1.  c  1.  g  13.)  tdli  ui,  Ihat  Tarquin  ordered  M.  TulKus  one  of 

the  duumiir*,  w^  bid  ibe  care  of  the  Sibylline  booka,  tobeiewedin  a  sack,  and 


.   Mui.  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Jilt  ttenMd  mnUt  mt  ia  Sit%. 

Van  of        DuBiNO  the  war  against  tlie  Cimbri  and  thdr  allies, 

^  u^  '  ^^  Fqwbiic  had  another  war  to  maintain  against  the 

^c.iQtt  glares  in  Sicily.'   In  the  year  649*  Maiius,  baring  ob-. 

saiM  am.  taincd  leave  of  the  senate  to  ask,  from  foreign  states, 

^1^^  aasistance  ^;ainst  the  Cimbri,  had  sent  to  Nicomedes, 

LM.^    king  of  Bithynia,  for  recruits.     The  king  excused 

himself,  alle^Qg  that  a  great  number  of  his  sutgects 

had  been  forcibly  carried  away  into  slavery,  by  those 

who  fermed  the  rerenues  of  tlie  republic  in  the  east. 

The  eompIuBt  appearing  to  the  senate  to  be  well 

grounded,  diey  passed  a  decree,  that  no  freemen  of 

the  Roman  allies  should  in  any  prvrince  be  treated  as 

slaves,  and  that  the  proconsuls  fuid  pnetors  should 

take  care  that  all  such  as  had  been  injuriously  forced 

into  slavery  should  be  set  free :  in  obedience  to  this 

decree,  LidniusNerva,  praetor  in  Sicily,  gave  lib»ty, 

in  a  few  days,  to  ^mve  800  slaves.     The  chief  men 

of  the  island,  foreseeing  how  much  they  should  be 

leaers  by  the  execution  of  this  decree,  addicflBed'them- 

sdves  to  the  prator,  and  begged  of  him  to  imum^JHf 

no  more  of  the  slaves.  Licinias,  either  prevailed  upoa 

by  bribes,  or  desiring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 

hrlngaoopre 

u  Sabinua. 
'Some  oomiDOtiODf  (aooo  nppmwd)  of  the  alares  in  lulj  h>d  heea  Ok  pre. 
Ma  to  tbb  SkOiin  war.  The  moMcixaUenbkcrfthtinhBd  k  Romui  knigbt, 
named Vettlui^ fti Itiaalbw.  HeludUlaidaTKialcljmlimwIthairoangiUTe, 
mibeu^batcaimtuui^tMfWbidilMfamiiMeitafVfUtat^niiiat.  Ttaa 
Mm  duiMd,  and  Ik  hid  Dot  (be  money;  for  tbou^  lut  teher  had  bctn  exuaoaly 
tddiihe  Uinailf  had  (qoaodstd  away  tM  iohcdUaea  b;  U»  BxtrBTiaaiice;  jct  tha 
bad  Mate  of  hii  aflilH  wai  not  pubjkl;  kDOva.  He  nqiuated,  ai^  obtamsd,  of 
hla  cndltor  fanbct  time;  but,MlheexpintioDofit,b«ilvi>illliiMlTeDt,andhia 
qftjiiti*  Tnytt**^  be  took  ik  mad  and  AMj^^if  trafthitfiftii  He  boubtf  upon  j-^wti*, 
a  gnatmaay  rails  of  aimoar,  anned  bUown  ilaica  to  the  number  ■rf' 400,  anumtd 
(bs  dladoD,  tbe  pqrple  rabe,  aU  tbe  niarlu  of  nrenisntf,  and  pndafauad  himMlf 
king^  nil  fitit  upWl  waa  to  aciie  and  mmder  hii  importmiaie  oediuir.  Hii 
Ibee*  iDgceadng  to  700  men,  he  fintified  a  camp  to  Mm  aa  an  antom  fix  aD  ibat 
woold  join  him.  HiaannT*iiMun(edlo3S06meD,wliaiL.L'UciiUD^then»ic«, 
wilh  4000  foot,  aod  300  boracy  came  to  an  engagement  with  him,  in  which  Vettio* 


gained  lome  advantaga.    But  the  pnito  baring  aAcrvaid  ta 
OT(TApoUoniiu,«liiiui  Vettiiubadmadebiininc:^    "* 
betnjnl,  and  nduced  to  kiU  bfmaelfl    fiiod.Xdog.  b. 
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rieh,  woald  bo  longer  lirten  to  the  (XHUpkiata  of  miA  Vm  ar 
of  the  slaves^  aa,  baring  been  forced  into  slavery,  had  §^ 
recourse  to  bim  for  redress.  On  tbe  contrary,  he^w  ^*'-m* 
them  rough  languid,  and  sent  them  home  to  their  sukmm. 
masters.  The  slaves  hereupon  bad  recourse  to  wmt. '  * 
About  £00  of  diem  bsviii^  pocted  themselves  t^ton  a 
roekf  fortified  it,  and  defended  themselves  for  soms 
time  against  all  the  effi)rts  of  Licinius.  At  l«igkhhf 
sent  for  one  C.  Titinins,  who  had  been,  soive  yean 
before,  condemned  to  death ;  but,  having  escaped  from 
punishment,  now  practised  rpbbery.  To  this  mm 
Xicinius  promised  pardon  and  protection,  if,  by  hu 
means,  the  slaves  should  be  reduced.  Titiniua,  with 
a  body  of  his  associates,  nent  over  to  the  rd)elt,  as  if 
to  spirit  them  against  their  enemies.  Being  well  re> 
ceived  by  them,  and,  for  his  hnvcry,  dedwed  titrnt 
general,  be,  aoon  after,  betrayed  them  into  the  haads 
of  the  Romans.  This  insurrection,  thus  saj^ressed, 
was  immediately  followed  by  another.  In  a  few  days, 
tbe  rebels  amounted  to  SOOO  m&a,  and,  after  a  victory, 
which  they  obtained  over  a  Roman  detachment,  their 
nunJier  increased  to  above  6000.  They  then  cbaaa 
tfaemselTes  a  king,  one  Salvins,  a  pr^nder  to  the  art 
of  divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  nuiakt 
After  some  time  spent  in  plundering  the  eoantry, 
Salvius  laid  siege  to  Morgantia }  and  Licinius  adrancod 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  place.  But  the  rebels  turned 
upon  him,  and,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
defeated  him.  Only  600  men  of  the  Roman  anny 
fell  in  tlufi  action,  but  4000  were  taken  prisoners^  f<ctf 
Salvius  had  prudently  proclaimed  quarter  to  all  who 
fhould  throw  down  their  arms. 

On  the  report  of  this  victory,  siKh  multitudes  Boeked 
in  to  the  rebels  from  all  parts,  that  their  umy  wal 
doubled,  and  they  renewed  their  attacks  upon'  Mor- 
gantia,  at  the  same  time  promising  liberty  to  the  slaves 
within  the  town.  But  their  masters  making  them  the 
same  promise,  in  case  of  victory,  the  slaves  fought  m 
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Ytwif   bnvel;f,  tllat  they  forced  the  rebels  to  raise  thesit^e. 
«ss.     Nevertheless,  Licintus  annulled  the  promise  made  to 

'''^•*"*'  those  slaTce,  who  thereupon  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

^wjT*"  '^^  contagion  of  rebellion  spread  itself  to  the  tern- 
tones  of  j^esta  and  Lilybseum.  Athenio,  a  Cilician, 
a  pretender  to  divination  by  the  stars,  got  together 
tibont  1000  of  his  fellow-slaves ;  and  he,  too,  assumed 
the  title  of  king.  His  army  increasing  to  10,000  able- 
bodied  men  (for  he  would  not,  like  king  Salvius,  re- 
ceive promiscuously  all  that  came  to  him),  he  laid  siege 
to  Lilybseum,  a  place  that  was  deemed  impregnable. 
Athenio,  after  some  time,  became  sensible  of  his  error, 
and  then,  that  he  might  quit  his  enterprise  without 
dishoDOQr,  pretended  that  the  gods  had  foretold  him, 
by  the  stars,  that  if  the  army  continued  the  siege, 
some  sudden  misfortune  would  certainly  befall  it.  A 
fleet  from  Mauritania,  with  succours  sent  by  king 
Bocchus  to  the  Romans,  ha^ened  to  arrive  at  Lily- 
baeum,  just  at  the  time  when  Athenio  began  to  de- 
camp; and  those  Africans  landed  soon  enough  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army,  which  suffered  a 
considerable  loss :  but  this  loss  was  more  than  com- 
pensated to  Athenio  by  the  increase  of  credit  which 
his  astrological  prediction  gain'ed  him. 
'  In  the  meantime,  Salvius,  who  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Tryphon,  a  name  formerly  borne  by  one  of  the 
tings  ofSyria,  chose  Triocala'forhis  place  of  residence. 
There  he  built  a  palace,  fortified  the  castle  (which  was 
before  very  strong),  and  enlai^  the  town.  From 
hence  he  sent,  as  king,  a  command  to  Athenio  to  come 
and  join  him  with  the  forces  he  had  collected.  Con- 
trary to  all  men's  expectations,  Athenio  obeyed,  and 
marched  to  Triocala  with  3000  men :  the  remainder  of 
his  army  he  had  dispersed  over  the  country  to  pillage 
it,  and  to  engage  as  many  of  the  slaves  as  they  could  to 

■  TriiMala  (jwnl»»«i«x«)»«  weUIedonBCcoiintof  threeiortiofbewin 
"Wdi  ■ere  there  uniirt  ■■  the  »tienglh  of iu  litnatiaD  (for  it  WM  buUl  upoo  ■  U^ 
rack),jpitaciaf«udleat«teT,ud&<ikfia6dlibekw.  ^^ 
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take  part  with  him.  The  two  generals,  for  some  tim^  wlnma 
lived  amicably  together ;  but,  at  Imigth,  Tryphon  sus-      ms. 
pecting  Atfaenio  of  a  design  \o  snpphmt  him,  caosed  *'*'•'** 
him  to  be  seized  and  put  under  confinement.  ■  ^^^ 

The  next  year  (650),  Licinlus  Lucullue,''  who  ntc- 
ceeded  Licinius  Nerva,  in  the  prstorship  of  Sicily, 
landed  in  the  island  with  17,000  men.  On  thenewsof 
their  arrival  Tryfdion  released  Athenio,  and  marched 
with  him,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  to  meet  Lueul- 
lus.  The  battle  was  long  doubtful.  Athenio  fought 
withgreatbravery,but,  having  received  three  wounds* 
by  two  of  which  bis  legs  were  lamed,  he  at  length 
fell  among  the  dead.  Hereupon  the  slaves  lost  cou- 
rage, and  tMA  to  their  heels :  S0,000  gf  them  were 
slain  ■,  the  rest,  by  &vour  of  the  night,  escaped,  with 
their  king,  to  Triocala.  Athenio,  though  grievously 
wounded,  was  not  killed ;  in  the  dark,  he  made  a  shift 
to  creep  away,  and  join  his  companions.  The  rebels, 
much  disheaftened  by  their  loss,  held  a  council  to  de> 
liberate  upon  the  state  of  their  affiiirs.  Some  proposed 
submission  to  their  masters  at  discretion;  but  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  Lucul- 
lus  gave  them  time  to  recover  themselves;  for  it  was 
nine  days  after  the  battle  before  he  invested  Triocala ; 
and  thep  the  rebels  made  so  resolute  a  def^ice,  that 
they  obl^ed  him  to  quit  the  enterprise.  Nor  did  the 
Roman  general  take  any  farther  measures  to  crush 
the  rebellion : '  his  only  care  was  to  enrich  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  province.  Of  this,  at  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  and  found 
guilty. 

The  pnetor  Servilius,  who  (in  6.5 1 )  succeeded  Lu-  "*  •■  »• 
cullus,^  had  no  success  against  the  rebels.  Tryphon  i»Dd.  8k. 
was  now  dead :  his  successor,  Athenio,  always  brave,  pjj^*^ 

^  Pitlut  of  tdm  who  ■ftenmd  conducted  the  war  agilnit  HilhrldUa. 
'   ■  Aoodb^  10  Fiona  (LS.c  10),  Albedo  wok  LmcBUua'iMmpt  no  doa  the 
bkUriMi  iinMiiMi  mj  Ylaeij  obtaliwd,  tUi  jtai,  on*  tbc  ilnci. 

*  It  wnwM  mm  ftom  FWom,  llutt  LutaUui  wm  jncawor  of  H«rrilhii. 
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Tmt  €i    and  entoqwifing,  foroeA  the  Roman  camp,  took  towns. 
Mil     uid  ravaged  the  country  at  pleasure. 
*'*^"'*'      lo  the  present  year  (652),  the  fifth  consulship  of 
Wf^  Marius,  the  senate  thought  pn^r  to  coffimiasien  h» 
"  coUeagne  Aquilius  to  conduct  that  war,  In-which  three 

Fior.  lac    pnetors  had  been  foiled.    This  new  general  applied 
Li>.  EpiL   hinuelf  chieBy  to  cat  off  the  eneoiies*  provisions;  nor 
Dkd.  Bk.   ^^'^  ^^  seem  to  have  ofiered  them  battle  till  the  next 
Jf-  <*'■      year,  when  their  numba*  was  considerably  diminished. 
VfR.  c.  1.  He  th«i  entirely  defeated  them  in  a  general  engage- 
£J^^^  ment,  wherein,  it  ia  aoid,  he  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
Athenio,  and  killed  him,  after  being  wounded  by  him 
in  the  head.    About  10,000  of  the  rebels  escaped  to 
their  strong  holds,  where  Aqoilius  afterward  destroyed 
them,  chiefly  by  fanune.'    A  thousand  atili  remained 
under  a  leader  named  Satyrus,  and  these  surrendered 
themselves.     The  proconsul  promised  them  pardon ;' 
but  when  he  had  transported  them  to  Rome,  be  con- 
demned them  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.    Tliis  they 
refused  to  do,  and  chose  rather  to  fall  by  the  hands 
of  one  another :  Satyrus  alone  remaining,  he  ran  upon 
his  own  sword,  and  was  the  last  that  perished  on  ac- 
Athrn.  1.0.  count  of  this  rebdlion,  which  had  lasted  four  years. 
"■  ''■        We  arc  told,  that  m  this  and  the  former  servile  war 
in  Sicily,  1,000,000  of  slaves  were  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ne  iixt\  teiuulMp  a/Jforiw,  ytor  itfRime  CSS.  7%£  noleneit  ijfSatur- 
MbmitlHimM^Attommeiu.  MtttOKt  IfamUUttu  boiiUiU.  Saiuniimu, 
and  hit  aimcMa  In  Mdilion,  ere  crmfied.  Metellm  it  recalled  by  a  iectta 
made  Is  664,  nui  retmnit  i*  66S.  JIfariiii  maket  a  voyage  tun  AitCf  hat  a 
conftrema  Aert  with  MUhrUaUt,  and  retumt  to  Rome  ia  SM.  1*e  cos. 
demaationo/SemilliuCiepUHobaniihaKuthtBBa.  TTie  trial  and  acgnMal 
^hU  fnientar,  Norianu,  in  8N.  RutOat  R^^  b  miUeioiaig  prv- 
tecuted,  and  unjaiibi  condemned  to  banithment,  i*  6W. 

At  Rome  Marius  had  put  up  for  a  sixth  consulship, 
_  with  more  eagerness  than  was  common  in  suing  for  a 

&««  d«  baMli  kUbd 
a,  Anagh  lUr«iV^ 
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&xt.    It  ia  atid*  that  on  this  oecMtMi  be  bribed  the    Vi««f 
pe(^l«,  and  by  the  same  neau  prevailed  to  hare  L.     ua. 
ValetiuB  FIsccus  chosen  for  his  oolleapte,  in  ai^eH-  ^^"^ 
tiioa  to  Matellus  Numidicus.  .  smi  «■•' 

SatumiuuswasBOwtribuneof  thee(MaDiDiMasacoii4  ^^^^ 
time.     A.  Nonius  bad  been  his  competitor  for  that  >■*• 
o£Sce,  and  had  carried  the  election :  but,  in  returniag  pim.  "^ 
^ome,  WB8  murdered  by  him.  Early  the  next  marningt  ]^^^*' 
one  of  the  pneton,  named  Glaucia,  whom  Cicevo  calls  ^^^ 
.the  most  wicked  man  that  ever  lived,  aasembied  tbetLf^agj. 
tribes  .in  a  furtive  manner,  and  Saturninus  was  there  ^^^ 
declared  tribone.  Supported  by  Marius  and  Glaucia,  ^''*- '' 
he  pn^Kwed  a  law,  enacting,  that  the  lands  in  Graul,  App!  hw.  ' 
which  the  Cimbri  had  seized,  should  belong  to  the  jur  "^ 
risdiction  of  Rome,  and  be  divided  amcmg  the  pe<^e  i 
that  the  senate,  within  five  days  after  the  law's  being 
past,  should  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  auttuHity,  and 
«we8r  solemnly  to  the  observwoe  of  it;  and  that  what- 
ever senator  should  refuse  to  take  this  oath  should 
be  expelled  the  seotfe,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  talentSf 
We  are  told  that  the  view  of  Marius,  Satumiaus,  and 
Glaucia,  who  all  joined  their  interest  to  promote  the 
passing  of  this  law,  was  to  ruin  Metellus  Numidicus, 
who,  th^  knew,  would  not  take  the  oath  proposed." 

Satuminu^  to  carry  his  point,  sent  into  the  country 
to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  rustic  tribes,  up(m  whom  he  App.p.9ss. 
chiefly  depended;  because  many  belonging  to  those 
tribes  had  served  in  the  war  under  Marius.   On  tha 

■  The  coiwul  hid  Itmg  bated  MeteQiii ;  and  the  pcetm  ud  tribuna  bote  blm 
■D  kn  cnmit;,  bacu>i4  in  ha  caaaatip  (yax  of  K<ma  069),  bt  would  ban 
toRicd  tbem  both  oat  of  ths  KDMe,  for  itnxularity  ofomduct,  If  bii  colleague  lod 
caa^ii<feniun  Hetelbu  Capnriui,  nnof  HeteUiuCalTiii,  hid  DOthindBedh. 

It  wMalMuilbeuiiMiime{ica>idliig  toDiod.  8ie.^udFulT.(Jnitt.),thH8k 
tondnna  Insulted  cen»ii<iDbuMdin«,  whomMitbiidi(eabad9enttoRome,toeih 
fi^  M  him  tlw  Mndih^  of  the  piindpal 'MDMon,  tbu  be  mi^  nKctiiilli  no  op. 
podcioti  ftomtbeRonUQiiatbeHnbltiaiudedgiiiirhichliehufbimedigaliutl&i 
ndghbcan.  Th*enDie«MheiDoqi,uid  tbeerimiiuI,bcinBpn»ecaied,  wuln 
d«ii0>i  of  being  deUfcted  up  to  the  Ung  of  Psneu.  Neiwrielc»,  by  hfa  Kbiwt 
■npfUcadouto  tbepopnlue,  with  tean  and  ptotciMtloni,  that  vfaat  ha  had  dona 
waaBnm  wal  be  the  people'*  IntcRatgWhidinqaindlhat  DO  aimtloii  iboald  b« 
glrai  to  tlw  HubaHadora,  but  tathei  a  WBi  dedated  naainit  U  ithiidalea,  he  proeund 
■ich  a  DBmerouiiBbhla  to  appear  foe  him,  that  the  judgeedurtt  pot  eawdann  him. 
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Vmmt  day  when  the  cbmitia  met  to  determiDe  conoerhin^ 
663.  the  law,  the  nobles  and  the  citizens  opposed  it  with 
-B-Cflfc  great  vehemence,  while  the  people  from  the  country  as 
3t^  cm-  zealously  contended  for  it.  The  citizens,  finding  their 
Auo«.d«  party  the  weaker,  cried  out  "  It  thunders"  (an  evil 
Tr^"^  <HneD,  which  made  it  illegal  to  detennine  any  thing 
App-iocs.  in  that  assembly).  Saturninus  answered  with  anger, 
*■  **  It  will  hail  by  and  by,  if  you  are  not  quiet."  A  skir- 

mish  presently  fcJlowed,  in  which  the  country  people 
having  the  advantage,  the  law,  of  course,  was  carried. 
Then  Marius,  who  had  acted  underhand  in  all  this 
affiiir,  assembled  the  senate,  and  declared  to  them  that, 
^^  *"  for  his  part,  he  would  never  take  so  unjust  an  oath ;  and 
that  he  did  not  think  any  wise  man  would :  that,  even 
KUpposing  the  law  to  be  a  good  law,  it  was  yet  an  affront 
to  the  senate  to  compel  them  to  give  their  approbation 
of  it.  This  he  said  to  entrap  Metetlus,  who,  he  knew, 
would  keep  steady  to  whatever  he  should  once  deliver 
as  his  opinion.  Metellus  declared  he  would  never 
Bwear  to  observe  the  law  in  question,  and  the  senators, 
in  general,  made  the  same  declaration. 
App.  Inc.  On  the  last  day  allowed  for  taking  the  oath,  the  con- 
sul in  the  morning,  having  hastily  convened  the  senate, 
told  them,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  people,  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law ;  that,  therefore,  he  had  thought  of 
an  expedient ;  which  was,  to  swear  to  maintain  and  ob- 
serve the  law,  so  far  as  it  was  a  law ;  and  that,  afterward, 
it  might  easily  be  made  appear,  that  a  law  which  had 
been  carried  by  force,  and  when  it  thundered,  could  be 
no  law.  This  said,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  apU 
nion  of  the  fathers,  he  went  to  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
and,  together  with  bis  friends,  took  the  oath."  All 
App.p.saB.  the  rest  of  the  senators,  tlirough  fear,  swore  in  their 


Thehiilod»a  (i 
people  to  take  the  appoints]  oath,  Huiui  wid,  thit  he  had  ru 
to  depend  apon  one  deliberatioD  In  an  afiUr  of  audi  cooMqiieni 
he  woald  awear,  and  would  obey  ibe  bw,  If  tt  wii  •  Uw. 
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tants,  tuBcejpt  Metellus,  who  resolutely  persisted  in    vcu  or 
his  opinion.  sss. 

"  To  do  ill  (he  said)  in  any  circumstances,  is  the_""*^'-* 


eflfect  of  a  corrupt  heart.    To  do  well,  when  there  is  ^^°' 
nothins  to  fear,  is  the  merit  of  a  common  man:  but*"     ,' 

T  11  .  1     ■  !<.      .  1  1  P'"*-    •" 

to  do  well,  when  a  nwn  exposes  himself  thereby  to  the  Mu. 
greatest  dangers,  is  peculiar  to  the  truly  virtuous." 

Next  day,  an  <^cer  having,  by  Satuminus's  order,  Aptk  loe. 
arrested  Metellus,  and  brought  him  from  the  senate- 
bouse  before  the  people;  and  the  tribune  having  re- 
IMesented  to  the  assembly,  that  they  must  never  hope 
for  the  execution  of  the  law  in  question,"  so  long  as 
tkat  senator  remained  in  the  city,  they,  by  a  decree, 
condemned  him  to  banishment. 

By  the  same  decree  the  consulswere  ordered  to  make  pim.  <□ 
aa  edict,  forbidding  all  the  subjects  of  the  republic  to  ^"' 
receive  him;  and  one  day's  time  only  was  allowed  to 
the  senate  for  coming  to  a  determination.  Many  per- 
sons docked  to  him,  and  oflered  to  defend  him  by 
force;  but  he  would  not  consent  that  his  country 
should  be  involved  in  a  civil  war  on  his  account.  He 
chose  to  leave  the  city:  "  A&irs  (said  he)  will 
chmge,  and  1  shall  be  recalled :  or,  if  they  ccmtinue  in 
their  present  state,  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  absent." 

'  Satnrninui  obuinni  Ilkewiie  uiMher  law.  Tor  allolling  100  Kic*  of  land  in 
.AfticaloaadterHariiu'mtennHddlen.  Auet  de  Vlr.  lUuil.inSatnmi.  [Thb 
writer,  hoveTK,  leeait  to  rcTei  the  law  in  qDndan  to  iht  Srtl  nibunediip  of  8>- 
tnmiinis.]  One  of  the  tribunes,  named  Bnbhit,  oppmcd  the  paufaig  thialaw,  but 
the  p«<q>li  dtvn  biiB  with  t%oaa  bom  the  rnttn.  AnMber  law  of  Sataminas 
oiacted,  that  Rofnan  cotonin  ahould  be  ptanled  where  the  people  pleated  in 
SkOr,  Aeiuda,uidAhe«dia;  dut  tlw  gold  whldi  Capio  bad  btooj^l  IVom  1^- 
loiue  ihouhl  be  laid  oat  in  the  purchaK  of  lauU,  and  that  Maiiai  ihould  Iwtb 
tfai privilege  to  make  three  Homsn  citiieni  in  each  colonj;  bat  then  colDcie* 
vraeneTcz  planted.     Cle.  proBalb.  cSt. 

The  tribune  likewise  prnpoKd  to  malie  a  dI«trifautioti  of  cain  iinongat  the  people 
•talowprin.  Capios  who  had  bato  Amaw^  iwiail,  md  emdmiwd  fat  bia  mto- 
coodnct  Ui  the  CimbriaD  war,  vu  now  quBMor  uriianus  [hc^  pmbably,  luL-d  for 

E Ukoflton,  that  bemight  be  railed  agaiB  to  btafbrOMr  rank  and  privll(g«].lTtH>n 
.  reprcamting  to  tbeKnatethat  the  tnanirr  could  n»t  beai  the  expenae  of  pur- 
AaaingitaeconiraquiTed,  the  eonacriptfithera  decreed  that  Satnminut  would  aet 
»Bntiwj  la  ih*  gaoi  of  the  Mate,  If  he  brought  the  ]■•  in  queitlon  before  the  pvple. 
The  OfboDe,  nerertbdcai,  prnpOKd  Ihe  la*,  and  though  some  nf  his  coUfl^ru"  in- 
IsMdod,  be  oidend  the  urns  for  ballndiift  to  he  brought  ouL  Hcreupna  Capto, 
with  a  aowd  ofpaopb  altendinit  lum,  tRolic  dawn  the  biidgcs,  ornwi  the  unw. 
Mid,  by  force,  hhidocd  the  law  from  paaiin)!i  Auet.  ad  Uoen.  1. 1,  e- 13> 
vol..  IV.  K 
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v«irf  •' The sdetyofhisoountey (says  Cicero) ireidearer to 
"  «a  "  him  than  the  sight  of  it ;  aod  he  chose  rather  to  depart 
B.c.9a.  f^m  tiig  city  thao  from  his  optDion."  Wherever  he 
s6Ma«.  went  he  received  great  marks  of  respect  and  esteem, 
piTwh.  ■"^'  **  Ifing*^'  ^^^  ^"^  residence  at  Rhodes,  whet« 
«.6.  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Lw.^""        Saturninus  now  wmed  at  a  third  tribuaesfaip,  ao4 
^  *"      Glaucia  to  be  consul  for  the  next  year,  though  the  laws 
required  two  years'  interval  between  bearing  the  office 
of  pnetor  and  that  of  consul.    Marius,  to  make  hia 
court  to  both  parties,  pretended  to  each  to  be  in  their 
interest,  privately  incensing  one  against  the  odier,  that 
he  might  bring  them  both  into  a  dqwudenoe  upon 
himself.  It  is  said,  that  the  principal  men  of  the  senate 
having  applied  themselves  to  him  to  persuade  him  to 
defend  the  state  i^inat  the  enterprises  of  SatunuDUSt 
he,  at  the  same  time,  received  Satuminus  into  hia 
house,  by  another  door :  and,  pretending  an  indis- 
position that  obliged  him  to  go  frequently  out,  be 
went  to  and  fro  from  one  ^tartment  to  the  other. 
Auct  it         Not  content  with  pursuing  his  own  ambition,  Satur- 
to'sJ^  ninus  had  the  insolence  to  present,  as  a  candidate  for 
^'  P-      the  tribune8hip,Equitiu8,'^ho  called  himself  Gracchus, 
and  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  the  famous  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus ;  hut  was  indeed  of  the  dr^s  of  the  people. 
Vai.  Hu.       On  thb  occasion  Marius  thought  propa- to  interpose 
81'.°'       bis  authority,  and  to  send  the  candidate  to  prison;  not- 
1^^,.    withstanding  which,  the  faction  of  Srtuminus  pre- 
L1.P.3W.  vailed:    they  broke  open  the  prison  doors,  carried 
Equitius  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  voting  place,  and 
declared  him  tribune,  together  with  Satuminus. 
On  the  day  of  election  of  consuls  for  the  new  year, 

. '  He  had  b«&re  attoDptcd  to  pK  Ibu  Eqoltlua  acknowledge!  tot^aoaotTi. 
boiiu,  imd,  ti  neb,  put  upon  tttc  ngiata  of  the  Rodud  dtumi.  Mctdlu*  Nnoii. 
iacm,  «ba  «u  then  one  crt'  tbe  ceuon,  nfuud  to  receive  bim,  ■Snniiig,  tbM  bU 
llw  toat  of  Tibcnn*  Grmcchiu  (vba  bad  bul  ihiee)  wen  dad.  Sanpiooia,  th* 
■iata  of  Tiberiiu,  when  breo^l  iota  ui  uumbly  of  tbe  people,  b;  eoe  of  the 
bibuon,  that  gbe  migbt  own  the  impaaun  foi  her  oeptatw,  bad  *l»oIbltlj  dib 
owned  all  rdation  to  him,  and  eiprned  a  contonpt  of  him.  Val.  Max.  L(k 
c.7.g8.  Id.  L  3.  c.  R.  g  &     Aucl.deVir,IUiua.  uiSatnnL 
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M.  AtttoniiMf  the  famous  onttor,  was  chosen  without    Vcwof 
difficuJcyor  opposition.  Glaueia  had  for  his  competitor     ns. 
C.  Memmius,  a  man  of  distinctimi,  and  probably  the  ^*^^^ 
aame  who,  in  his  tribuneship,  had  caused  Jugurtha  to  ^^^^' 
kebroiq^ht  from  Africa  to  Rome.  The  pnetor  and  Sa- 
tuminus,  apprehending  a  defeat,  employed  tbeir  assas- 
tinB  to  despatch  Memmius}  and  they  knocked  him  on 
thehead  in  die  forum,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 
Upon  this  outrage,  the  assembly  bit^e  up  tumuHu>OtM.Ls. 
Misly,  and  Satominus  went  to  his  own  house,  attended  '^' 
by  Glaueia,  the  qusntor  Saufeius,  the  false  Gracchus, 
andamnltitudeofthe  rabble.  Itis  reported  (by  florus),  Apn.^ 
that  these  saluted  him  kin;;.     The  senate  met  and  1. 1.  p.  sag. 
passed  a  decree,  that  the  coiHuIs  should  take  care  that  ^^[^^ 
the  republic  received  no  detriment.  This  invested  those  ^^-  ^  . 
ina^strates  with  an  absolute  power;  and  Mariiis,  who 
could  now  no  longer  protect  his  old  fHend,  besieged 
hhn  in  the  CafRtol,  whither  he  and  his  followers  had 
retired  in  arms.  The  consuls  were  supported  by  all  the 
pnrtorsexcepC  Glaueia,  all  the  tribunes  except  Saturni- 
znifl,  the  whole  senate,  the  whole  order  of  knights,  and 
the  best  men  of  the  people.  The  moreeasilyto  quell  the 
sedition,  they  cnt  the  pipes  which  conveyed  water  into 
the  Capitol.     In  this  extremity,  the  quiestor  Saufeius  oe.  loe.  cu. 
proposed  setting  fift  to  the  place }  but  Satuminus  and  ^  ?^  ,. 
GlKiota,  depoiding  upon  Martus's  friendship,  surrcn-  ^t-  ^ 
dered  themselves  on  the  public  &ith,  which  Marius  App.  loe. 
pledged  to  them  for  their  safety.     Hiis,  according  to  ck.  p„  <<. 
Cioero*  the  consul  had  no  right  to  do,  without  a  decree  ^''>^-  *■  ><>• 
of'tfae  senate.    Be  that  as  it  wilt,  li^  the  leaders  of  the 
sedition  were  massacred''  by  the  enraged  multitude  that 

1  Anottic  lo  VdL  Pm.  H-S.  e.lZ)^Uirhu  ibatnpducUehcftbepwtT 
In  tbe  «mit»-liouic,  hkI  there  lud  ihnnputtadeuh.  Appian  (L  l.p.  370.)  idb 
tM,  Ihat  the  peopk,  thteUng  t)iM  Marfan  bitcDdnfto  KRca  them  fna  ponUh. 
xoipl,  got  npon  thett^of the  tniildlDE.pnlledaff'the  tiles,  uid  with  ihcM  knocked 
libg  piteMiera  on  the  ttraA.  Onalua  (1. 6.  c.  I?-)  ujt,  Otc  Roman  knighti  btoke 
opca  the  atiBteJicniM  and  kiUed  them.  Oiben  a^m,  that  Satnmlnua  wa>  UDcd 
bj  Rabiiiui,  a  Roman  knight ;  bat  Cicero  (pro  Rabir,  c.  2. ),  defeodlng  hhn  when 
■nalgned  for  thitierj  Dime,  M^e,  that  Bcnra,  a  alare  of  me  Q.  Croto.  killed  8a. 
duniini*.  The  tame  anther  tdte  ua.  that  Marina  pnttodenlh  thepftwOUntia, 
IbMighhewaaDotrMmedinibedecReoriheaeHte.    01c  S.  in  CM.  c  6. 
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bom's  *'""®  *'*?'  ****  ^^^  '^^  December,  which  was  the  very 

6M.     day  the  tribunes  entered  upon  their  office. 

"•*'"*•        It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  suppressing 

swd  eon.    this  sedition,  Cato  and  Pompeius,  two  of  the  tribunes, 

Orot  1  B,   presented  a  petition  to  the  people  for  the  repeal  o( 

c-i7>         Metellus's  banishment:  one  of  their  colleagues,  P. 

■p.  Vai.      Funns,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  whom  Metcllus,  in 

Ap^de      his  censorship,  had  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  Ro- 

11  ^37»  """"  knight,  opposed  their  request :  nor  would  he  be 

prevailed  upon  to  desist  from  his  opposition,  thouj^ 

the  SOD  of  Metellus,  in  presence  of  all  the  people, 

fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  be^;ed  it  of  him  with 

tearsj  a  behaviour  which  occasioned  his  bearing  aftw- 

ward  the  surname  of  Pius. 

V.R.8U.  .   In  the  magistracy' of  M.Antonius  and  A.  Posthu- 

; —  mius  Albinus,  consuls  for  the  year  654,  Sex.   Titius, 

2^^'  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  dividing  some 
Jul.  ObMq.  lands  amongst  the  people,  and,  on  this  occasion,  had 
DO  regard  to  the  intercession  of  his  colleagues:  never- 
theless, he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  enterprise, 
because  two  crows,  flying  over  the  comitia,  had  fou^t 
with  their  beaks  and  claws ;  and  die  augurs  had  there- 
upon declared  that  the  law  must  be  dropped,  and  sacri- 
fices be  offered  to  Apollo. 

This  Titius,  when  out  of  bis  office,  was  prosecuted 
before  the  Roman  knights,  and  condemned  to  buiiah- 
ment,  for  having  in  his  house  a  picture  of  Satuminus ; 
Cic-  pro      an  act  of  rigour  justified  by  Cicero. 

■*•  "•  Furius,  likewise,  who  bad  opposed  Metellus's  return, 
App.  Inc.  was,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accused  of  treason 
'*'•  by  Canuleius  and  Decianus,  two  of  the  tribunes.    The 

enraged  people,  without  so  much  as  hearing  his  de- 
Dio  Cmi.  fence,  tore  him  in  pieces.  And  because  Decianus,  in 
^637.  a  speech  on  that  occasion,  lamented  the  death  of  Sa- 
^;^|'j_a_  tuminus,  he  was,  next  year,  brought  to  a  trial  and 
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tMiudied,  though  3  very  worthy  man,  according  to    Vwor 
Valerius  Maximus.  bh. 

The  times  now  favoured MeteUus Numidicus.  At  '^^'*- 
the  motion  of  the  tribune  Calidius,  he  was,  with  the  *"^^ 
universal  consent  of  the  people,  recalled  from  banish-  y^  j^^ 
ment.'  At  his  return  to  Rome,  the  whole  city  went  ^.s-  <•  <■ 
out  to  meet  him,  and  the  day  was  not  sufficient  for  Pbnc  b& 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  senate  and  the 
rest  of  the  citizens. 

Plutarch  reports,  that  Manua,  to  avoid  seeing  the  Add.  a, 
return  of  MetelluB,  set  out,  before  that  time,  on  aLi/p^gja^ 
voyage  to  Asia,  under  pretence  of  discharging  a  vow  J^*-  *" 
he  had  made  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.     If 
so,  Metellus  did  not  arrive  in  Italy  till  the  year  655t  V.K.90A. 

for  we  find  Marius  at  Rome  in  that  year,  being  the L. 

consulship  of  Q.  CfecUius  Metellus  Nepos,  and  T.  21te!*" 
Didius.    These  consuls,  in  the  beginning  of  their  ad-  ck.  pro 
ministration,  obtained  the  enacting  of  two  laws;  the^^'''^ 
first,  to  revive  an  old  custom  now  fallen  into  neglect, 
viz.  that  ofnotifying  to  the  people  three  market-days 
(that  is,  twenty-seven  days)  beforehand,  the  purport 
of  any  law  that  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  comitia. 
The  second,  that  if  the  law  consisted  of  several  articles, 
the  people  might  be  free  to  separate  them,  and  r^ect 
those  which  they  did  not  approve,  while  the  sanction 
of  their  authority  was  given  to  the  rest. 
-    Aquilius,  who  had  been  colleague  to  Marius  in  his  etc.  de 
GHh  consulship,  and  had  completed  the  reduction  of  the  c.u.  tf^^ 
rrf>el  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  now  brought  to  trial,  on  the  ^  ^'^  ^^ 
chaige  of  grievous  extortion  in  that  province.    Anto-  fimccSd. 

QnlntiL 
"  'Meldlii*,  at  (hit  Ume,  reridol  »l  Tralla  in  Lydia:  lettera  to  inform  him  of  ^°?^'-'-'' 
hii  reaOwcre  bmu^t  to  him  wfaUe  pracntatthecdebntioiiofMxneguuei:  hs  °' 
defefred  leadins  than  (ill  the  show  wu  over.     No  emalioni  were  diecorrred  bf 
hia  liwka,    *<  Omiiliad,  or  recalled  (aap  VbL  Max-)  he  had  die  ume  letenily  of 
efinniMsavidMaiduieuiif>oiilinbothibrtiui«ai — Eundoa 


coDMat  {wi  Tutu  et  exaubm  ftiiue  ct  restilulum  i  adca  modeiatiailg  benefieio, 
nMdina  100110  inter  Mcundai  et  idTenaiiaaiiimiaimitatc  TsnatuieiL"  Val. 
Hu.  L  4.  c  1.  §  13. 

N.  B.  Thla  doea  not  mj  irdl  laaA  with  vhit  Salliut  nporti  of  hia  temper 
uid  bebaTioor,  oa  occaakn  of  Mariut'a  being  appoiniol  to  aucctcil  hiui  in  (he 
conduct  of  the  NunMiaa  war.     Sw  above,  p.  77- 
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koVr  ^^'**  ^^fW"!  of  the  last  yew,  und»todi  the  dafeiicw 

6M.      of  the  accused,  and,  because  the  facta  were  too  clear 

^''^'*''_  against  him  to  be  disputed,  confined  himself  wholly 


2^*J»-  to  move  compassion  in  the  judges.  That  the  orator 
was  8  perfect  master  of  the  pathetic  may  be  thought 
sufficiently  proved  by  this,  that  he  drew  tears  even 
from  Marius,  who  was  one  of  the  bench. 

L  li^'       ^  certain  tribune  of  the  peojde,  named  Duronius, 

it-  repealed,  this  year,  one  of  the  sumptuary  laws;  [^^^vw 
decoercenduxanviviorumtuaptUttulatam.^  Onthis 
occasion,  Duronius  made  a  speech,  of  a  veryextra- 
wdinary  tenor,  to  the  people,  from  the  rostra.  *'  Re- 
straints have  been  imposed  upon  us,  Romans,  which 
VK  not  to  be  endured :  we  are  fast  bound  in  the  gall- 
ing chains  of  servitude:  a  law  was  enacted,  nay,  i« 
sdll  in  force,  to  confine  the  expenses  of  our  tables. 
What  a  twang  of  antique  rusticity!  We  abrogate,  we 
annul  that  law :  for  what  is  a  man's  liberty,  who  is 
not  free  to  ruin  his  fortune  by  costly  entertainments 
if  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to  do?" 

App.  In         During  thewarswith  theCimbri,  and  with  the  slaves 

'^     'of  Sicily,  the  Romans  sent  no  forces  into  Spain;  they 

only  sent  ambassadors  thither,  from  time  to  time,  to 

prevent,  if  possible,  all  matter  of  quarrd.     But  now 

they  ordered  the  consul  Didius  into  that  country  with 

V^^  anarmy.  Sertorius  accompanied  him  thither,  in  quality 
of  legionary  tribune.  The  consul  fought  a  battle,  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  Vaccsei ;'  and,  afterward,  forced  the 
people  of  TermiBum  to  abandon  their  town,  which  was 
strongly  situated,  and  live  in  a  plain,  where  they  had 
neither  walls  nor  fortifications.  He  then  reduced  Co- 
lenda,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  and  sold  the  in- 

<  nntmiii  (SMUff.  i  8.  c  10,  g  1.)  tsIU  u*,  thtfDidliu  (bu^t  >  pwi  bMdi 
In  Spain;  ibM^nishthaTingputanoMllait,  duRonuuinacnl  tliea  ound  tba 
graterpiftofhitdMdMldbn  to  be  buried;  and  Om  tlw  Spuiaidi,  tbe  next  d^jr, 

w.injiniiwinf  Jififfi»np«iirl>  .1.4b  llimnftlu>Mif,m.  thy  rW>fil>tllld'''—"-^TTl 

nnquiihed;  anduibnunedtotliecaDdituuwof  uaceimpoaedbTDidiiu.  Accoid- 
ing  U  tba  Eptunie  dUjj  (L  7*.)  Didiiu,  y&o  praooDlal,  beght  inecwfUlT 
■Mint  the  Cefaibeiluu.  WbtOia  tbme  bMtlei  an  tbe  mum,  at  difccnt  fiwn 
wbM  are  idUed  In  th<  text,  on  tbe  audia%  of  Aj^ia,  fa  nucntafa. 
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hdMtmts  for  bIAtcs.    Not  fer  from  diis  town  was  «   viua 
colony  <^  Cehftverians,  to  whom,  for  their  serrices     6»s. 
against  the  Lusitanians,  Marius,  by  authority  from  ''*^*^' 
the  Roman  senate,  had  granted  some  lands  for  a  pos-  ''^j^""* 
session.    It  is  pretended  that  these  CeltJberiatis,  being 
poor,  lived  by  robbery;  and,  for  this,  Didius,  under 
pretence  of  dividing  the  territory  of  Colenda  amoi^ 
them,  decoyed  them  to  his  camp,  and  there  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred,  men,  women,  and  children. 
For  these  exploits  he  had  a  triumph. 

In  the  winter,  Sertorius  being  quartered  at  Castul(s  F^  ^ 
ft  city  upon  the  Bfttis,  the  debauchery  and  licentious- 
ness of  his  soldiers  provoked  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
spire with  their  neighbours,  the  Gyrisoeni,  to  surprise 
the  Romans,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  Gy- 
riscsni  were  accordingly  admitted  in  the  night.  Ser- 
torius made  his  escape,  and,  rallying  those  of  his  men 
who  had  likewise  escaped,  fetched  a  compass,  re-en- 
tered the  city  by  the  same  gate  whereat  the  Gyrisoeni 
had  been  admitted,  and  where  the  inhabitants  had 
neglected  to  post  a  guard.  Townsmen  and  strangers 
he  put  all  to  the  sword,  and  then,  making  his  soldiers 
clothe  themselves  in  the  habits  of  the  Castulonians, 
and  Gyrisceni,  led  them  rtralght  to  the  city  of  the 
latter,  where,  being  mistaken  for  Spaniards,  and  ad- 
mitted as  SDch,  they  slew  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves. 

It  appears  by  the  capitoline  tables,  that  die  Roman 
arms  prospered  this  year  in  Farther  Spain,  under  the 
Conduct  of  C.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  and  that  he  had 
a  triumph  for  his  exploits." 

In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Cornelius  Len-  v.  R.  «* 

tains  and  P.  LiciniusCrassus  (father  of  the  triumvir)*  

the  senate,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  human  sacrifices,  ,uiih^ 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  till  that  time  been  P'^j'->* 


AU  the  bnbaroos  naticni  boidaing  apm  MaGcdon  (except  a  people  ailed 
"       '   ■■        D  to  hBTC  bten  ap  in  uina,  Bbout  ihu  Urn"      --•—  •• 
of  Ihb  WW  an  DM  iniHmitttd  to  w.    Cic 


tbe  Daudetj)  kod  to  hare  been  ap  in  uina,  Bbout  ^hia  time,  uilnu  Rome: 
...         .   .       ...  .     .  "  t.  in  P»,  c  S4, 
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YMtof    opeol;  ]Hmctised}  nor  was  the  practice  yet  totally 
658.     abolidied  at  Rome,  if  we  may  believe  Dio  Cassius, 
^^■^^  ff}io  meotions  two  men  being  sacrificed  in  the  Campus 
a^oni.  Martius,  in  the  times  of  Julius  Cffisar. 
Die  Cm.        Marius  was  now  returned  from  Asia.    Though  he 
ri^^'i^  had  made  the  performance  of  a  vow  to  Cybele  the 
Hx.         pretence  for  his  voyage  thither,  his  real  design  (ac- 
cording to  Plutarch)  bad  been  to  kindle  a  war  in 
Asia«  and  particularly  with  Mithridates,  kingof  Pontus. 
who,  of  all  the  potentates  there^  seemed  the  most  dis- 
posed thereto. 

As  Marius  had  not  the  talents  necessary  to  make 
a  considerable  figure  in  time  of  peace,  his  reputation 
among  the  people  declined  daily,  and  he,  therefore, 
wanted  to  be  again  at  the  head  of  an  array,  that  he 
might  fill  Rome  with  the  fame  of  his  achievements, 
and  his  house  with  the  spoils  of  Fontus.  He  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Mithridates,  and  was  treated  by  him 
with  great  civility  and  marks  of  esteem;  yet  was  not 
thereby  induced  to  soften,  in  any  degi-ee,  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  wonted  manner:  bluntly  and  dryly  he  said 
to  the  monarch — "  There  is  no  medium ;  you  must 
either  find  a  way  to  become  more  powerful  than  the 
Romans,  or  you  must  quietly  obey  their  commands." 
This  discourse  astonished  Mithridates,  who,  though 
he  had  often  heard  of  the  Roman  haughtiness,  had 
never  made  trial  of  it  before. 

Marius,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  finding  himself 

neglected,  like  a  weapon  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  would 

not  venture  to  stand  for  the  censorship,  through  his 

ambition  carried  him  to  aspire  to  that  office.  He  gave 

out  that  he  did  not  choose  to  o£fend  people,  by  a  strict 

Li  "i"'  ^'^^  '"***  ^^^"  ''™^  ^^  conduct.    Rome  bestowed 

%  6.  that  magistracy  on  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M.  An- 

tonius  the  orator;  and  these  censors  struck  Duro- 

nius's  name  out  of  the  list  of  the  senators,  for  having 

repealed  the  sumptuary  law  before-mentioned. 

i'l^^"^      We  learn  from  Julius  Obsequens,  that  the  Ro- 
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nans  fought  successruUj  tbis  year  against  the  Dar- 
dani  and  the  Medi,  a  people  mbdi)it)Dg  the  countries 
now  called  Servia  and  Bosnia. 

Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,"  dying  in  the  year    v««  of 
of  Rome  6^7,  when  Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus  and      ayj. 
C.  Ca8siu8  LongtnuE  were  consuls,  bequeathed  bis  "•*-'•"• 
dominions,  by  will,  to  the  Romans,'  which  he  had  no  J*^^ 
right  to  do.  Cyrene  had  formerly  belonged  to  %ypt,  i^.  i^ 
but  Ploleiny"Pbyscon,  successor  to  bis  brother  Philo-  '■'•• 
metor,  in  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  bad  at  his  death 
left  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  Apion,  his  son  by  a 
concubine :  but  tbis  partition  of  the  kingdom  was  to 
cease  upon  the  death  of  Apion. 

The  consular  fasces  being  transferred  to  L.  Licioius  Y.  R.B5& 

Crassus  the  orator,  and  Q.  Mucins  Scievola  the  most 

aUe  lawyer  of  his  time ;  these  magistrates  got  a  law  nbUp!***' 
enacted,  which,  Cicero  says,  was,  in  the  opinion  ofcie>pn> 
all  men,  very  prejudicial  to  the  republic.     Many  ofofit.i.' 
the  Italians,  though  not  really  Roman  citizens,  acted  ^j^ 
as  if  they  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Sjir^ft  , 
The  Dew  law  imported,  that  no  man,  who  could  not  cii. 
produce  a  just  title  to  Roman  citizenship,  should  he 
admitted  to  act  as  such ;  and  that  even  those  who  were 
bom  at  Rome,  if  they  had  no  other  claim  to  citizenship, 
should  be  sent  into  the  countries  of  their  respective 
families.     Tbis  law  so  much  offended  all  the  Italians, 
that  it  proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Social 
War,  which  broke  out  about  three  years  after. 

It  is  uncertain  what  province  fell  to  Scsvola,  but, 
it  is  probable,  there  was  nothing  to  do  in  it,  seeing  he 
gave  it  up,  that  he  might  not  put  the  public  to  expense. 

His  colleague  Crassus,  less  frugal  and  more  ambi-  Akml  iu 

Fl*. 
'  In  thta  connli;  gnw  the  bett  buerpltiiim,  m  illphlnm,  the  jnlcc  oTwhidi,  t)ud 
brought  b>  B  ooniUtcnce,  m*  worth  ita  vd^t  in  gold.    Plioj  (L  19.  c.  si)  ulli 
n*,  AM  the  publican*  deitnijed  lU  the  luerpilium  in  Cjimaica,  b;  feeding  theii 


000(1117  *"  *^  '<''"  "^  '  ptartna,  lUl  the  time  of  B  jUl 
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VMror  tHM9,seMc)iedUieA]ps(a878Cicero),tofindfttriuBi|)li 
668.  where  no  enemiea  were  to  be  found.  At  length  he 
^^^  metwitfaagangofrobberstwhohadnocertainleader) 
ss7di  WD-  and  who,  neither  by  their  reputation  nor  their  num> 
^^l^p,^ .  berB,  were  worthy  to  be  called  enemies  of  the  Roman 
c-  M-  people.  Those  robbers  he  reduced,  and  for  this  ex- 
Tmt.  L  s.  {doit  he  demanded  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome. 
A^t.  las-  T^^  sNiate,  out  of  regard  to  his  dignity  and  authority, 
'^*-  were  going  to  grant  his  request,  when  bis  colleague 

interposed,  and  forbade  the  decree  to  pass. 
B  C.1&       Under  the  following  administration  of  L.  Domitius 

— '■ iEnobarbiu  and  C.  Cccilius  Caldus.  P.  Sulpicius,  a 

SStT""  young  man,  famous  for  his  eloquence,  accused  Nor- 
banus  before  the  Roman  knights,  for  a  tumult  he  had 
raised  the  last  year,  when  tribune,  on  occasion  of  the 
trial  (^Cspio;  the  same  C»pio  who,  in  64<8,  had 
been  deposed  from  the  proconsulship,  for  his  miscon- 
duct in  the  Cimbrian  war.  One  of  the  crimes,  now 
laid  to  Coipio's  charge,  was  his  riotous  opposition  to 
a  law  ofSatuminus,  for  distributing  com  to  the  people 
at  a  low  price.  The  chief  men  of  the  senate  interested 
themselves  for  the  accused ;  the  coiuul  Crassus  pleaded 
his  cause,  and  two  tribunes  of  the  commons  interposed 
their  authority :  but  Norbanus  having  inflamed  the 
multitude,  they  drove  away  his  opponents  with  stones, 
wounded  ^milius  Scaurus,  president  of  the  senate, 
etc  it  and  condemned  Caspio  to  bani^ment.  Norbanus'a 
E.  47,  «t  crime  was  heinous,  the  proofs  clear,  the  parties  gainst 
him  strong;  but  nothing  could  resist  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Antonius,  who  undertook  his  defence.  He  gave 
such  colours  to  actions,  truly  unjustifiable,  that  the 
judges,  men  of  great  probity,  according  to  Cicero, 
absolved  the  criminal,  without  thinking  they  disho- 
ooured  themselves. 
v.R.6ao.      In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Val^ius  Flaccus 

l^andM.  Hereunius,Sy  11a,  who,  the  last  year,  had,  with- 

2^^^  out  success,  stood  for  the  pnetorship,  now,  putly  by  a 
popular  behaviour,  and  partly  by  Uw  help  of  money. 
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got  iuwnlf  fibfw^  to  that  <tiGee*  tlioagfa  \e  had  not  tm>  of 
paaudthnHigbtliefledileflhip.  We  are  told  that  Cesur  ^^^ 
Strabo,  a  niBD  .of  a  facetioiu  wit,  to  whom  the  new  °-^"*- 
pisetoT,  on  occasion  of  some  quarrel,  had  said  in  a  sum  cob. 
threatening  manner,  "  I  shall  uae  the  pdwer  of  my  ^^ 
office ;"  answered  him*  laughing.  "  Right :  it  is  your  s^ 
office  indeed;  for  you  bought  it.  and  pud  for  it." 

P.  Rutilhis  Rufus,'  who  had  assisted  Scevola  'mC3e.it 
correcting  the  abuses  committed  by  the  publicana  in  Pn  pihw. 
Asia,  and  whom  the  ancient  historians  represent  as  ^^^ 
one  of  the  best  men  in  Rome,  was  accused  before  the  c  aa. 
Roman  knights  of  extortion  in  that  very  province. «.  is. 
Rutiltus  would  neither  supplicate  his  judges,  nor^"^ 
change  his  habit,  nor  employ  the  eloquence  of  Anto-  ^^  ^^ 
nius  or  Crassua  to  plead  bis  cause;  but  spoke  for  him- UT.Etric 
self,  plainly  and  simply,  without  having  recoarse  to  d^*^ 
any  of  the  arts  of  oratory :  yet  he  suffered  his  nephew  '''^^ 
Cotta.  and  Q.  Scsvola,  to  whom  he  had  fonnn-Iy  been  Vai.  Mm. 
lieutenantjto  say  something  in  his  favour.  Thejudges.js.'' 
in  revenge  of  his  having  abridged  the  profits  of  the 
publicans,  who  were  generally  Roman  knights,  con- 
demned him  to  banishment,  and  confiscated  his  efl^cts ; 
which  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
upon  him )  a  striking  proof  of  his  innocence.    And 
Dio  says,  that  his  papers  sufficiently  attested  his  just 
title  to  all  he  possesiBed.   In  his  exile,  he  lost  nothing 
qThis  ajfection  for  liis  native  country.     When  some- 
body, to  comfort  him,  intimated  to  him.  that  a  civil  socc  d< 
war  was  going  to  break  out,  and  he  would  then  bef^^'''' 
recalled,  he  answered,  "  What  harm  have  I  done  you. 
that  you  should  wish  me  to  return  to  my  country, 
with  more  sorrow  than  I  left  it?"     He  might  have 
returned,  after  the  victories  of  Sylla,  who  invited  him  v*liiu. 
home,  but  he  chose  rather  to  continue  in  exile:  per-  5  J*"*   * 
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^JTifL  h)^  he  was  anmlling  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  Sylta'fl 

660.      tyranny;  for  that  be  was  a  truly  honest  man,  may  be 

^^■^  frell  presumed  from  another  particular  r^ted  of  him. 

^^  **••  One  of  his  friends  having  asked  of  him  an  unjust 

thing,  and  being  so  much  ofifended  at  his  refusal,  as 

to  say  to  him,  with  indignation,  "  Of  what  advantage 

is  your  friendship  to  me,  if  you  will  not  do  what  I 

desire  of  you  ?"   Riitilius  answered,  "  And  of  what 

value  is  yours  to  me,  if  I  can  preserve  it  only  by  base 

actions?"" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


V.  R.  Ml.       The  next  year,  when  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  M. 

— ^— — '-  Ferpema  were  consuls,  Sylla  had  commission  from 

^M^  the  senate  to  go  into  Asia,  and  there  replace,  on  the , 

throne  of  Cappadocia,  Aripbarzanes,  who  had  been 

driven  thence  by  Mithridates,  siirnamed  Eupator, 

king  of  Pontus.'' 

'  ■Accordina  taEunUoB,  llu  poet Lnaredni  wm  ban  in  the  icmod  fear  oT  lbs 
17ln  Olfm^d,  which  uiwen  to  thii  701  of  Rome  660.  The  nme  autb* 
WTtleB.  thu  LucreduB  «h  mad ;  a  dinemper  bronghl  npoo  him  hr  a  filtn :  diM 
ha  wrote  Hnne  booki  of  hli  poem  in  hii  lucid  internIa(whkhbookaCicCTO  after- 
ward corrected),  and  that  he  Idlled  hinmlT  in  (he  funj-Tourth  ;eai  of  hii  age 
Eueeb.  Chion.  L.  Poetei.  ap.  Snllgcr,  p.  ISO. 

'•  He  waa  dncetided  fimi  a  long  MTiei  of  kiogi.  who  had  lagncd  io  Poatut 
bdW  him.  The  Sni  of  Ihem  vai  one  of  thote  Kten  princea  that  ilew  the  Ma- 
giana,  and  aeOkd  (he  IdDgdam  of  Perua  t»i  Dariiu  HfStaapcs,  and,  hariag  ob- 
tained the  lOTeieigtily  of  this  coiuitcy,  trsnimiltEd  it  to  hii  poatetitj,  through 
^tcen  BDBationii ;  HItfaridatea  EupaUii  betag  reekcntd  the  «ine(Dth  fnmi  him. 
Foifb.  [  5.  p.  388.    Flonii.    Diod.  Sic.    Aurel.  Vict    Appian. 

1 .  The  flnt  of  theae,  of  whom  tre  Bnd  a  name  in  hliKriT,  is  that  Mithiidatea  who, 
dTingio  the  jeaibelc>eChiul363,  waaiucceeded  byhiBion.     Diod.  Sic  L  15. 
3.  Ariobananea  (then  goreraor  of  Phrygii  for  ArtaieTiai  Hnemon,  king  of 
PoaiaV  who,  banng  leigmd  twenty -nx  yean,  was  succeeded  b;  hia  son. 

3.  Mithiidaiea,  the  leoond,  in  the  ytni  (before  Chrin)  337 — -On  hii  death  he 
waa  aneceeded  by  hii  aon. 
D.  Sic  1. 30.      4.  Mithridates,  ibe  third,  who,  having  very  much  enlaiged  the  kingdom  of 
Smbo,  L      PoDtua,  by  new  acquUitlona,  waa  reckoned  aa  the  founder  of  It,  and  therefbre  ia, 


by  hiuotiana,  called  Ktistea  I  i.  f.  the  founder).    He  rdgned  in  Ponius  tliii^-aiz 

Aroiau.       yeara,  and,  on  hia  death,  whicli  '  '  '     '  '"  ■■'-  "-^ — ' —  - 

p.  81c.  1. 20.  hia  aon,  Ariobatianea. 


yeara,  and,  on  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  SSS,  left  hia  ki 


Plot,  in  Fnim  ihit  Mithridatea  the  founder,  Milhridate*  Eupator  waa  the  eighth :  but  of 

Demetr.  iheie  hiatoiy  fumisheih  ua  with  the  namea  only  of  aix,  and  thne  are,  l.Milhri- 

Appiao.  datea  Ktiite*.    2.  Ariobarsanei.    3.  Mithridatea.    4.  Phanucea.    S.MiUmOatta 
vHpri. 


Gvogetea.    6.  Mithridatea  Eupata. 
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This  Mitbridates  (who  strayed  long  with  the  Ro*    Tw  or 
mans  for  the  empire  of  Asia)  had  ascended  the  throne     soi. 
at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  said,  that,  during   *''^*'' 
his  minority,  his  tutors  attempted  to  destroy  him,  by  '*^**°- 
mounting  him  on  a  fiery  horse  unbroken — a  danger  fc«  g^^^  ^  j^, 
escaped  by  his  address ;  that  they  afterward  plotted  to  p-  '78- 
poison  him ;  but  that  he,  aware  of  their  design,  guarded  c  s. 
himself  against  it  by  excellent  antidotes:   and,  it  is 
added,  that  the  frequent  use  of  these  gave  him  a  con- 
stitution proof  against  the  most  deadly  poison.     He 
apf^ied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  grew  fond 
d  being  thought  skilful  in  that  art ;  insomuch  that 
his  courtiers,  to  humour  his  vanity  by  a  servile  com- 
plaisance, used  to  slash  or  bum  themselves,  in  aomePiut.dc 
part  of  their  bodies,  on  purpose  to  give  him  an  op-  Amie.  " 
portunity  of  showing  his  skill  in  the  cure.   To  secure  <"«^*"- 
himself  from  assassination,  he  pretended  to  be  ex- 
tremely fond  of  hunting,   and    (if  we  may  believe 
Justin)  was  seven  years  without  sleeping  a  night  in  JuMin. 
any  house;  he  lay  in  the  mountains,  and  seldom  in  '    *'' 
the  eame  place.     This  manner  of  life  rendered  him  vkL  b.  s. 
robust,  hardened  bis  body  against  the  changes  and  y.  r,  ass. 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  prepared  him  to  sus- 
tain all  the  fiitigues  of  war.   During  his  nonage,  the 
Romans  took  from  him  the  Greater  Pbrygia,  which 
they  had  assigned  to  his  father,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services  in  the  war  with  Aristonicus,  and  to  which  he 
had  pretensions  of  an  earlier  date,  it  having  been  given 
to  his  great  grandiather  by  Seleucus  Callinicus. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  bis  reign,  he  put  to  death  ■!.'■■'■  i-  sa 
not  only  his  guardians,  but  his  mMher  and  hia  brother.  App.  in 
After  this,  he  formed  vast  projects  for  enlarging  his  ^'ImT*' 
dominions."    He  subdued  a  great  part  of  Scythia,  all 


iDenomuiBposMinHi  Ana,  pnipen;  loauea,  oat  a,  tne  Kingdom  OT  rrr- 
gmna,  whidi  Ind  beei  left  them  by  ihe  will  of  Attiliu  PhQometor,  ud  cooqaend 
bj  itum  bum  Ariitoniciu. 

Nicanedn  PtrilopBtor,  xn  of  Prutiu,  reigned  in  Bithyoia. 

PaphlagoBi  liad  lon^  had  iu  lungH,  whow  coauaan  nunc  was  Prlcmenca. 
Ai  it  m*  dtuittd  bMWMD  tbt  domlnuxu  of  the  Ungi  of  Poniui  ud  Bithraia, 
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y«it^   ColcUi,  and  Uw  a4i<^^iV  M"Dt™>>  a»^  obfiged  tbc 

*  ML  '  Tbrftdaiui.  the  BMUrate,  the  Sormate,  and  all  the 
^•^°*-   uatioDS  of  the^  Tonais,  the  Paliu  M«otis,  and  at  the 

atMoB.  mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  enter  into  alliaaee  with 

"^"^     him,  and  assist  him  with  their  forces. 

f^^j.  It  is  said,  that,  elated  with  hn  victories,  he  pro* 
poied  to  himself  nothb^  lees  than  the  conquest  of  ^1 
Asia;  and  that,  with  this  view,  be  privately  left:  his 
coHTty  and,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  ftiends,  went 
over  all  that  continent,  in  order  to  know  the  streaigth 
of  the  towns  and  fertresses.  But,  perhaps,  this  story 
was  invented  to  make  the  king  affat,  in  some  aaitj 
the  aggressor  in  the  war  which  he  afterwud  sustained 
against  the  Komaas. 

At  his  retnm  home,  his  wife  Laodioe,  who,  in  his 
absence,  had  been  nnfiuthfiU  to  him,  conspired  with 
her  lovers  to  take  him  off  by  poison:  both  crimes 
being  discovered  by  a  slave,  the  king  put  her  and  her 
accomplices  to  death. 

c.  4.  After  this,  he  leagued  himself  with  Nicomedes,  king 

of  Bithynia,  and  son  of  Prusias;  in  consequence  of 
vriiich  they  made  themsrives  masters  of  Paphlagonia. 
Pyl»menes,  king  of  that  country,  having  complained 
at  Rtnne,  the  senate,  by  their  ambassador,  ordered 
the  two  kings  to  restore  what  they  had  usurped. 
Mithridates  (says  Justin)  thinking  himself  a  match 
for  the  B.oman8iXetumed for  answer,  that  Paphlagonia 
had  fallen  to  his  father  by  inheritance,  who  havii^ 
never  been  blamed  for  claiming  it,  it  was  wonderflil 
that  the  same  claim  should  be  considered  as  a  crime 

It  had  tufl^red  mnch  fron  thow  (wo  powetfiil  ueighboun;  and  III  wideiit  Ui^ 
■jikng  ifisinHt  of  lb*  EnxiDiua,  wm  tbt  ki^dom  (f 


Bm  aU  duM  otua,  and  die  other  pani  of  Aida  Minor,  vUhoat  bdng  imtiKdiMdr 
nDdci  tht  Saaun  mj,  mpwted  tbeirgreilneu,  and  In  a  maimer  reeeiTcd  the  Uv 
fromlbem.  EipedaUjwIuaanrtiDableaorqiiairdaiiMaliatweenthepriiioMar 
Hatea  irf  tboM  ctmbCrki,  lb«  Raouni  did  not  Ml  lo  iD^u  thcnud  va  dte  artdnatm* 
ofth«B,aodtbttr(TtailoaaMMmid,ln^get,iaactiaaB*KL  CreT.MLIIkb.sa. 
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in  die  BOB.    But  th«  Usfeariaa  aSkenrtad  tetts  11%   T(»«r 
that  the  king  obeyed  the  decree  of  the  senate.  .  an. 

The  BitbyBian  promised  to  restore  hia  sbsre  of  *-^^- 
Paphlagonut  tft  Fyleemenes,  the  Uwfiil  king  j  and,  by  '•g^ 
nay  of  fulfilling  his  promise^  proclsiined  his  own  son 
king  of  that  country,  by  the  name  of  Pylsmenes. 

Thi»a%)rhadDoimpoit»ntcQnBequeBce8:  butt^ 
^kterprises  of  Mithridates  upon  Capptdocia  produced 
aa  open  rupture  between  him  and  the  Romans. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappsdocia,  had  married  Laodice^  JoMin. 
the  sirter  of  the  kii^  of  Pontua,  uid  by  her  had  two 
sons.  MithridateSf  nerertheleai,  that  he  m^ht  poa*^ 
•ess  himadf  of  Caf^Mudocis*  not  only  contrived,  by  the 
means  of  one  Gordius,  to  get  Ariarathes  aaaassinated, 
but  formed  the  design  of  destroying  those  sons  of  hii 
own  aabex.  Beibre  he  could  execute  this  prt^ect,  Ni- 
eomedes,  king  of  Bithyniar  seised  the  vacant  throne 
<^  C^ipadocia.  Heraipoa  Mithridates,  pretending 
to  espouse  the  interest  of  his  nephews,  sent  succonn 
to  his  sitter  Laodice,  in  order  to  expel  the  usurper: 
but  the  queen  had  already  married  him. 

The  king  of  PouUis.  much  displeased  nith  these 
tiiUngs,  marebed  an  anay  into  Cappadooia,:  drove  out 
Nicomedes,  and  placed  the  elder  of  Lamlice's  sona 
upon  the  throne.  Not  many  nKmths  after,  be  pro- 
posed to  bis  nephew,  that  he  should  recall  Gordius, 
the  assassin,  from  bsoiahment.  In  this  proposi^,  hia 
▼tew  was  to  have  a  pretence  for  war,  in  case  his 
nephew  denied  his  request,  and*  in  case  he  granted 
it,  to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  sange  hand  which  had 
murdered  his  father.  The  young  king  refused,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  war.  Mithndates  brought 
into  the  field  80,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  600 
armed  chariots;  and  the  Cappadocian,  assisted  by  the 
neighbouring  kings,  had  an  army  no  less  numerous. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  doubtful  concerning  the  event 
of  the  war,  invited  his  nephew  to  an  amicable  con- 
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Vnr  af    fereDCC,  and  there  stabbed  him  with  hU  own  band,  ia 

eei.      sight  of  both  armies.     He  then  placed  his  own  son, 

"•''•"'•  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  upon  the  throne  of  Cappa- 

*"2°~-  docia,  gave  him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  assigned 

him  Gordius  for  his  tutor. 
Joitiii.  The  Cappadocians,  oppressed  by  their  governors* 

sent  into  Asia  for  the  younger  brother  of  their  late 
king,  and  put  him  at  their  head.  But  this  prince, 
being  defeated  in  battle  by  Mitbridates,  fled  out  of 
the  country,  and  soon  after  died. 

Nicomedes,  fearing  lest  the  king  of  Pontus,  now  in 
possession  of  Cappadocia,  should  front  thence  invade  Bi- 
thynia,  which  bordered  upon  it,  suborned  a  youngman, 
of  great  beauty,  to  call  himself  a  son  of  the  late  Aria- 
rathes, and  petition  the  Roman  senate  for  the  crown  of 
Cappadocia.    Queen  Laodice  joined  in  the  fraud,  and 
went  to  Rome  with  the  impostor,  there  to  own  him 
£>r  her  son  by  her  former  husband.    Mitbridates,  with 
equal  impudence,  sent  Gordius  to  the  senate  to  assure 
them  that  the  boy,  who  actually  reigned  in  Cappadocia, 
was  son  of  the  late  king  Ariarathes."    The  conscript 
fathers  took  Cappadocia  from  Mitbridates,  and  Faphla- 
goniafromNicomedes,  and  declared  both  countries  free. 
Smb.  L 12.  But  the  Cappadocians,  accustomed  to  monarchical  go- 
^  "*■       vemment,  desired  they  might  have  a  king.    Their  re- 
quest beinggranted,their  choice  fell  upon  Ariobarzanes, 
a  Cappadocian  noble.    Mitbridates  did  not  openly  op- 
Uy.  Eptt.   P^^  the  execution  of  this  decree,  but  we  are  told,  that 
pkitlin      ^^'  underhand,  stirred  up  the  Armenians  against  the 
SyUa-        Cappadocians;  andwefindthatSyllahadacommission 

'  Jnitin,  from  vhom  we  h>Tc  thLi  itory,  wji,  tbat  Milhridata  {iTetended  ihc 
bojpwunnioftfaatAriu'athea,  wholmthitlifcin  fightiog  fts  the  Romui*  agaiaM 
Ariatonicut.  But  ihu  cannot  be  true,  i(  what  ihe  bistoriu  had  nid  befbre  be 
tnie,(hutbeboy«ubuteigfatTeanDld:  for  the  cancul  Penona  finUifd  the  mv 
with  Ariitonicui  in  the  f  cur  G23.  Mithridates,  tbererorc,  it  Lg  probable,  pmendtd 
that  the  boy  in  qucition  wu  the  graadaon  of  that  Aiianlhes,  who  had  fix  ton* 
bjihi*  *ife  Ijaaficc,  the  five  ddui  of  which  the  mother  polsooed,  that  she  might 
not  be  deprived  of  ihe  admin iitrati on  of  the  Lingdom.  The  pisili,  vho  vaa  prc- 
■ened  b;  hie  rdaliont,  aflctward  married  l.aodiee,  latm  of  Mithhdatm,  and  wa> 
anustinaied  bj  hie  order.  Of  thtiwo  soUBof  ihit  marriage,  Miihridaica  killed  one 
with  hii  own  hand,  aod  dethroned  Oie  other,  who,  toon  sfwward,  died  with  grief. 
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to  restore  'Aiiobarzanes  to  his  dominions,  and  that  he    Vmt  at  . 
efl^cted  it,  after  having  driven  from  thence  Gordius      osi. 
and  the  Armenians.  ''•^'"' 

According  to  Plutarch,  Sylla  made  s  progress  aa  >•»*««- 
iitr  as  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  while  he  was  encamped  '^ 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Far- 
tfaians,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  desiring  an  alliance 
with  the  Roman  republic :  though  the  Parthians  were 
a  nation  the  greatest  for  extent  of  dominion,  the  most 
warlike,  and  the  richest  in  Asia,  they  were  little  known 
St  Rome.  Sylla  reckoned  among  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  adventures  that  of  being  the  Bfst  Roman  to  whom 
the  Parthians  had  sent  a  solemn  embassy.  At  the 
audience  which  he  gave  to  the  ambassador,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  middle,  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Cappadocia;  and  the  Parthian  minister,  for  having 
suffered  this,  paid  afterward  the  forfeit  of  his  head. 

Sylla,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused  of  having 
plundered  the  allies  of  the  republic,  during  his  ad- 
ministration in  Asia:  but  his  accuser  dropped  the  pro- 
secution.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and  Sex.  y.B.68ft 
Julius  Ciesar,  great  commotions  were  raised  at  Rome,        '**' 


on  account  of  some  laws  proposed  by  a  tribune  of  the  JS^i^ 
people,  M.  Livius  Drusus,'  the  son  of  that  Drusus, 


•  AurtorproftmnluulbKDbniDduced  into  Rome,  wb«  aUei  IbcniMlTM 
Imid  ibctoricialu,  md  pMtodcd,  In  oertuD  toki  aod  dcEoltioiu,  to  toch  the  Ro> 
naa  nmlh  tha  vt  of  daqnowe.  Cnanui  Ac  onHor,  dov  In  ifac  cmunhip  vitb 
Qu  DonitiDi  ADobarboi,  Iboo^t  tbtfe  «■■  nothing  to  be  IcwMd  of  theu  mutm 
but  nnpudence  ;  m  imijnnction  ibcrafon  with  hia  culleagiK^  he,  by  edict,  obUgea 
dMB  to  dmt  D{t  a>dt  Khool*.    Cic.  de  Ont  L  a  e.  24. 

TbtnupMncr  of  Hun  two  eetttoi*  pMMd  ■iDuit  emiidr  in  dbtpota  benned 
thnnnlitit  IhcKmrcaof  «hidiiru,paba{Mi,thdrdiSetcneesf  chinetni  Donl- 
tio*  brine  froplt  Cimtm  glnn  ts  npaus.  Their  qqamb  Wen  too  fhlleiil— 
t*  dewne  &  ]jUee  in  Uuor;. 

'TbitDtimiawmvaehtotiitjaaafiiiCMo,  md  not  onda  m  tbo  ftoMm 
U.  Sniou.    Cic.  (n  MU.  e.  7.  nd  in  BnL  c  «i. 

TOL.  IV.  L 
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ynr  el   whoDi  the  Senate  had  spirited  up  to  defeat  the  projects 
*  0^     of  Caius  Gracchus. 

^■*^-°°-       The  historians  have  left  us  a  very  unsatisfactory  ac- 

361m  no.   count  of  the  trihuneship  of  this  Drusus ;  they  are  not 

""  agreed  among  themselves  in  relation  to  his  character, 

or  to  his  views,  or  to  the  subject  of  his  laws-,  nor  are 

the  facts  they  relate  altogether  consistent  with  what 

they  say  of  him. 

AijP-  it         According  to  Appian,  the  tribune  chiefly  aimed  at 

Li.[i.37i.  procuring  the  right  of  Roman  citizens  for  the  Italian 

o^^i.  allies:  but  most  authors  affirm  that  hia  mam  deedgn 

*  f;?:  _      was  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  senate.     The  men 

VolLPtt.         ,  ,1.-11  . 

L  3.0. 13.  who  opposed  hun  with  the  greatest  vehemence  were 
LTO,^^*^  Uie  consul  Marcius  Philippns,  and  a  senator  named 
^^  •"  Q.  Servilius  Csepio,  who  had  formerly  been  in  snch 
ccoiD.  intimate  friendship  with  the  tribune,  that  they  bad 
c  ri-  '  exchanged  wives ;  which,  Strabo  says,  was  an  ancient 
Ep't'de  custom  amongst  the  Romans :  yet  these  friends  quar- 
Rq>.  oi.  relied  afterward  about  a  ring  that  was  sold  at  an  auc- 
did  Cui.  -tion,  and  were  reconciled. 

p^'m**"       T**  bring  the  people  to  favour  his  projects,  Drusus 

oia'' "'  proposed  several  laws  for  giving  lands  and  distributing 

rHn.Lss.  com  to  the  poorer  citizens;  and  these  laws  he  is  said 

ui.Efit.   f^o  l'**^  carried  by  force,*  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 

^7'-        allies,  to  whom  he  promised  the  freedom  of  Rome.  He 

dL      '    alsoplanted  in  Italyand  Sicily  many  colonies  of  Roman 

c  IT.        citizens,  not  indeed  by  virtue  of  new  laws,  but  in  con- 

^^i^  sequence  of  such  as  had  been  already  enacted.    If  we 

may  believe  some  authors,  he  was  so  profuse  in  his 

grants,  that  he  himself  said,  he  hadlefl  nothing  for  any 

body  to  give  away,  unless  it  were  dirt  and  «r.     It  was. 

probably,  at  this  time,  and  to  the  end  that  the  public 

■  laMmecoDtcM  atMai  ocE^oD  tf  dMil>wi,I>niMf«dB«dMn<flAii:li«Mi 
W  Mb*  tlM  Monl  PhOippu.  ThcttungnmdUaibr^lbnitwidindiTlo- 
koM,  that  tba  blend  Muwd  out  M  lui  nan :  tfai  tdbone  mada  A  jaN  of  dai  I  » It  l( 
Mt  hlool  (.mjahe),  U  i* <ln gHTT oT thiuhn i"  An U HOin nutefw load 
modeatlDK  Aftot  thli,  A0caa»Bl,bjotitioCDnmaa,wmiaageimptitam. 
VaL>lu.l.«.«.ft.ga.  Aaet.d>Vli.Ittut  Th*  lat  dMd  uOraob*  nlMo 
llut  Dnun*  thtcMtDod  to  bm  Capla  Ikmni  bam  llw  TupdM  nek. 
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mij^t  be  the  more  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  ^»w<^ 
largesses,  that  he  ordeted  one-eighth  part  of  alloy  to     eea. 
he  mixed  with  the  silver  coin."  ^^•''^' 

The  senate,  and  espcojallyiEmiliua  Scaurua,  pushfed  ^t' """ 
on  DrUBus  to  take  away  the  right  of  judging  from  the  piitt.T'33. 
knights.    He  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  execute  \^^'^  ., 
this  scheme.  But  he  proposed  a  laWj'  otdaining,  thati-7o- 
the  Hgfat  of  judging  should  be  equally  divided  between  ont.  ^ 
the  senatore  and  the  knights ;  and  that  all  judges,  who  f^  £  ,^ 
should  beoharged  with  taking  money  for  giving  judg-i- .71' 
nent,  should  be  brought  to  trial  ;^  for  hitherto  the  ]Lrti.''pM. 
knights  were  not  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  %^ 
sentence  they  had  passed,  nor  were  they  affected  by  ^^ 
several  laws  to  which  the  senators  were  subject.    The 
equestrian  order  strenuously  opposed  this  lost  clause  of 
the  law,  aa  well  as  the  former  part  of  it.     "  Not  that  d|^,J^ 
theyimagined  (says  Cicero),  that  it  was'nocrime  to  take  t^"^*- 


it  the  tnanirj  at  Rome,  1,930,020  pmindi  at  gold,  which,  bj 

hOaa,  uuiD&n  ui  B3,1«S,40(U-  lii.  Od.Mtrilng  t  but  be  thiiAl 

eilnnpiic,  Hd  ihil,  perhipi,  Pliny'i  Dumben  are  DM  CDimt. 

AKntdum'*  TiUcs,  p.  ISI. 

I  ValL  FMerculu*  wji,  thii  law  tnodcmd  Ihc  rigbt  of  jnd^g  tolhctCMU. 
Itanu  iiiiiii  to  be  of  the  unne  otnnion.  Acmrding  to  Appian,  it  onlained,  that 
the  tniiQbti  of  xnatan,  whitA  did  not  then  aaiount  lo  quHe  300,  ihoold  be  douHed, 
ihiU  the  new  meiDbcn  ihouU  be  of  tbe  Mucitrtui  o^ct,  uid  that  from  the  whole 
hoij  «f  the  IBMU,  thn  ctmtiCutfd,  the  Jadgei  ibonld  ftr  the  future  be  elected, 
TheaatfaoroftheLiveioFUliuininiillaiKeiutawinewith  Appian.  Bui  tbe 
aecounlt  ^<n  by  the«e  aulbon  arc  not  conriitent  with  the  argumenta,  which 
Ckvo  poK  iate  the  monclM  of  the  Roman  kni^iM  npoi  thia  oeoiiion, 

^  Appiail  repOTta  (p.  373.)  that  tbe  RoDian  Idilghtt  cooniTing  al  one  amnber,  it 
w^  |[M»B  rerj  CMntMo  fer  dw  ]«dgM  k>  lake  bribe*.  Bat  AeeoniBi  lare,  the 
knighta  weie  judges  for  fgrty  reu*,  nu  judged  without  repioech.  Then  SfUa  nans. 
ftrred  (he  rlgnt  of  jwdleatate  to  tbe  aenattm,  and  they  judged  igDotDlnlonllj  fdt  ten 
yaan.  Ail^thia,  ADrdiiiiCollapMcaredaUw,  that<heiD£eaBhoi>ldbeebo*(n 
from  among  the  leiuton,  the  Inighti,  andtbetribuDiErani.  Aiid  Cicero  (1  AecSii 
TnT-e-lS.]  tad*  Bt,  that  ftriKBiflftrTcan(herBeana  Ann  ihetiiDeafcatKciHil 
toS7Ua%  during  whiehthe  Roman  knigbtt  were  the  Judgca,  then  nerer  waa  ihe 
leaM  aiupleieD  (JMaBy  of  UUm  tosk  Dnney  roTfthing  jnOgniem :  Whereaa  he  bring* 
raanj  liuuacea  to  prore  that  the  Knaton  vet*  nahn-Ioutlf  guilty  of  that  crime, 
when  the  ri^t  of  jtidging  came  Id  be  in  them.  Speskingorhu  own  time,  bcuyi, 
"  Fon^  natloot,  I  InaghK,  will  aeiid  amtaandon  to  Rome,  to  reqntat  of  tba 


people  to  ahrogale  Ihe  law  cOncemit^  exlortiDn  and  era  benlins  the  public  m 
rorditD  ihegoTeRkmtif  trottDcea  wffl  onlf  tdnDJtr  Oiem  of  ao  mut^  maner  ■* 
tbe;  want  fat  themadies  and  tbdr  ehildien  )  wheieaa  now  they  mmt  have  enou^ 
topmebaaepatiwis  Midadvocale*,artdtotaribcftieprat<Maiid  judgea."  Theb- 


topaRoaaepauwis  Midadvocale*,artdtolKfbcftieprat<Mand}udgea.''  Thefk- 
■notta  Q.  OatDhw,  ia  a  tpaeefa  made  on  occawn  oC  Pooipcj's  prapoaing  a  law  At 
KMoring  lo  tbe  tribnnea  aOUK  of  tbefr  aneiest  prhilegea,  aayi,  thai  the  corruptian 
of  Ihe  aenalMlut  jttdgrt  !>■*&«  ttwcti  «h J  Ihe  Rdtnvi  people  »cvnMilr<«*)i*4l 
the  re.e«f  bUlhment  of  the  tribnntHM  pow.  Powipcf  alao  oomplalned  of  thia 
MquHf  of  tha  aBBMonj  «d  pnnriae^  b  Ha  eODndahip,  lo  find  aiemedjr  tbr  h. 

l2 
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YcM  (f  money  for  giving  judgment }  but  they  thought  it  un- 
-  sea.  just  that  their  body  should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
^'^*'*'  as  the  senate.  They  said,  the  senators  have  no  reason 
MiHim)-  to  complain :  they  have  rank,  authority,  interest,  ma^ 
*"  gistracies,  priesthoods,  triumphs,   the  command  of 

armies,  and  provinces;  and  when  they  b^an  their 
pursuits  of  these  honours,  they  knew  the  conditions 
annexed  to  them.  We,  too,  by  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  had  we  coveted  high  offices,  might  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  senators :  but,  contented 
with  our  own  order,  and  th<e  rank  of  our  forefathers, 
we  preferred  a  quiet  life  without  glory,  to  the  storms 
of  envy,  and  the  perplexity  of  such  trials  as  this  law 
would  involve  us  in.  If  it  be  objected,  that  we  are 
as  much  judges  as  they  are  senators,  it  is  true :  hut 
they  voluntarily  sought  that  dignity:  we,  by  beiqg 
knights,  are  fotced  to  become  judges.  WhereftNre, 
either  restore  to  us  our  youth,  that  we  may  sue  for 
offices,  or,  since  this  cannot  be,  suffer  us  to  continue 
in  that  condition  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
have  renouncedall  pretensionsto  offices  and  honours." 
This  plea  was  ui^d  without  effect.  Dnuus  got  his 
law  passed,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

But  now  the  allies  solicited  the  tribune  to  perform  his 

promise,  and  procure  them  the  freedom  of  Rome.   As 

the  senate  and  the  people  equally  disliked  this  project, 

he  found  himself  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  put  it  in  exe- 

Aoctte     cution.    It  is  said,  that,  in  order  thereto,  the  Italians 

^^' '        laid  a  plot  to  murder  the  consul  Fhilippus  at  the  Feriae 

XAtinfe,  but  Drusus  gave  him  notice  of  the  danger.  It 

seems  Fhilippus  opposed  the  senate  with  no  less  vehe- 

Oe.  ds      .mence  than  he  did  the  tribune.  In  a  ^eech  to  the  peo- 

g,  1.         pie,  during  the  Ferise,  he  made  a  sharp  invective  against 

the  conscript  fathers,  and  said,  he  must  find  a  way  to 

have  another  council :  for  with  the  senate,  such  as  it 

Was,  he  could  not  carry  on  the  public  business.  On  the 

TIN  MA.  ides  of  September,  Drusus  convened  the  fathers ;  and, 

after  compluoing  heavily  of  Fhilippus,  proposed  to 
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them  to  deliberate  on  the  ofifensiTe  words  uttered  by  Vbu</ 
him  against  tbe  senate  in  the  late  assembly  of  the  nea. 
people.  Crassus,  the  orator,  warmly  espoused  the  ^^°''' 
cause  of  the  senate }  and  it  was  thought  (says  Cicero),  ^!^°^ 
that  as,  on  former  occasions,  he  had  surpassed  all  other 
men  in  eloquence,  so,  on  thb,  he  surpassed  himself. 
The  consul,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  resolution,  and 
the  next  in  eloquence  to  Crassusand  Antonius,  though 
by  far  unequal  to  either,  answered  with  much  heat; 
and,  by  way  of  punishing  the  orator,  for  having  failed 
in  respect  to  him,  imposed  a  fine  upon  him,  and  de- 
manded sureties  for  the  payment  ofthe  money.  Crassus 
replied,  that  he  would  never  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  a  consul,  who  would  not  respect  him  as  a  senator; 
that  he  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  demand  of  sure- 
ties :  that  his  tongue  must  be  cut  out  before  he  would 
be  silent,  and  that,  even  then,  his  breath  should  op- 
pose the  insolence  ofthe  consul.  After  haranguing 
long  with  great  vehemence,  acuteness,  and  strength, 
he  gave  his  opinion,  in  words  weighty  and  eloquent 
(says  Cicero),  that  it  should  he  made  appear  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  that  the  senate  had  never  been  wanting 
to  the  republic,  either  in  wisdom  or  in  fidelity.  This, 
adds  the  writer,  was  the  last  oration  of  this  divine 
man,  for,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  action  and  discourse, 
he  was  seized  with  a  piun  in  his  side,  and  then  fell 
into  a  violent  sweat,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  shiver- 
ing fit:  but,  as  the  senate  had  with  unanimity  gone 
into  his  opinion,  be  would  not  leave  the  house  till  he  i 

had  seen  the  decree  registered :  after  which  he  went  ^ 

home  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  seven  daj^. 

The  Italians,  seeing  no  probability  of  their  obtain-  !>•  Vpit- 
ing  the  freedom  of  Rome  by  a  law^  began  to  hold  con-  Am.  da 
Bultations'  how  to  procure  it  by  force  of  arms:  and^J^ 
then  Druses,  being  looked  upon  as  the  author,  or  *'  S"^"?  ^ 

B  Pluunb,  it  WH  mboBt  thii  ibne  Oud  king  Boochoi  dcdiotud  to  "■  ^ 


Jwvtths  iDto  the  hiodi  ofSjIki  U  »Ucb  Mniiv  wu  fai^;  offinded,  &&„ 
Tid.tii{n,Ftloe,bitl>iMM.  * 
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i?aVB  '^**  '^^  occaRioiul  oauK,  of  these  cabals,  beeaiee 
6G2.     odious  to  the  wiutte.     Shortly  after,  he  waa  stabbed 

^^■^  io  ft  gsU^of  tiis  oviv  house;  and  though  th^  houso 
^jlil^'  ^^'  '•^  ^^^^  time,  <n:owded  vrith  people,  the  assawiq 
(^  ^  escaped  ualdiown.  Th«  suspicioo  (aecordiitg  to  soiae 
r?"  '*!^'  ^t^')  '^^  upon  Philippu^  and  Cfepio )  according  tQ 
id.'pn  Others,  upon  Q.Variuf,  tribune  of  the  commo^ab  No 
Id!  d^bSg.  inquiry,  howefer,  wag  made  concerning  the  murder." 
\f^i^  And  the  senate,  at  the  motion  of  the  consul  PhilippuSi 
pro  c  9br«eated  all  thf  laws  of  Dnuus  by  one  deoree>  de- 
Aicai.  in  <^aring  that  they  ha4  be«n  carried  contrary  to  the 
s^ec  de  ^luspices,  and  that  the  peoftle  were  not  bound  by  them ; 
Bm.  vit.  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  senate  frequently  assumed 
vj.  JH.I.  this  power. 

B  I;  "^  ^  As  to  the  character  of  Dlrusus,  authors  dififer  ex- 
"»^«»-  ^remely.  Veil.  Patgrculus  commends  him  highlyi 
^  S38.  perhaps,  in  flattery  to  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  for  this 
t:ii^^  prince  (in  whose  time  Paterculus  wrote)  was,  by  the 
Vb"iu^  mother's  side,  descended  from  the  family  of  Drusus. 
cieipro  The  greater  number  of  writers  represent  the  tribune 
Dt  Nu.'  aa  ambitious,  proud,  and  violent.  Cicero  is  of  both 
Dm.  L  8.  opinions :  for  sometimes  he  speaks  honourably  of  him, 
inv«».c.ft  and  at  other  times  with  contempt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  baa  been  already  ohserred,  that  the  Italians  bad 
begun  to  concert  measures  for  suppwting,  by  arms, 
their  claim  of  the  freedom  of  Rome.  The  murder  oS 
Drusus  confirmed  tbem  in  this  resolution :  ibr  now, 
they  totally  despured  of  obtaining,  by  treaty,  those  ~ 
privileges,  to  which  they  had  so  just  a  pretension:— 
|he  rights  of  a  city,  sustained  chiefly  by  their  arms; 
they  having,  in  all  ita  wars,  furnished  two-thirds  of 
the  troops. 

himself;  but  ihu  ubady  thoiighl  he  died  too  aoon. 
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By  tbe  lUlnuis  were  andentljr  meaot  all  the  natioiu    v«w  «# 
widiin  the  Rulncon  (which  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  not      ns. 
iar  from  Ariminnm),  and  the  Amos,  which  diacharget  °'^*^_ 
itself  into  tiie  Tnacan  (or  Hetrurian)  sea,  near  Pi«a,  the  ^•^tcM. 
first  town  of  Hetniris.     The  country  between  these  gj^  ^ 
men  and  the  Alpa  had  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Goal,  pT^*^^ 
and  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.    The  Ita-  &  i& 
lians  were  not  called  subjects,  but  allies  i  and,  as  they 
bad  been  subdued  (most  of  them  i^r  many  defections) 
at  different  times,  the  conditions  of  their  alliance  were 
different  The  Latins,"  properiy  so  called,  enjoyed  die 
greatest  privil^^es :  whi^  these  were  is  uncertain  i  but 
th^were  less"  than  those  of  Roman  citisens,and  greater 

■  Tba touDdifiti of I^tlun  wtn aMkodr dw Tlbarb) tbi wMt I  tb* Ami* ni 
dK  SabiiMi  to  tbe  notth;  tbe  Vobd  and  Uk  ma  Ufcni  to  die  eul;  and  tba 
TynhaiJMi,  »r Tmoph it»M  the  toath.  "mieoantrj,  in  die  ttme  of  tlw Social 
W>i,  tiMidcd  M  dw  lidi  oo  dM  MM,  and  to  dw  mastn  of  dw  H««l  (■)  die  oonh. 
TbenalHMUofOIdLatliimwtredieAIbaDl,  RutuIi,ValK],aiid£quI:  ofNcv 
iMini^tfaeOMi,  Annnca,  aidBinriei  And  aU  dMM,  S%iaiu  tktab,  hai, 
lopimMofdaic,  die  full  lighli  of  Ladum.    gjgoo.  it  AaOq.  Jui.  lul.  L  1. 

•  Bf  d»  fUmwa  Uw  DO  aw,  wtiB  bad  dw  ftiU  i^ti  cf  dtianUii,  GuU  UiMf 


"DuanimdTiratniBciTlielaepaatiaJuKdnliacmopoteali  lua 
ro  Balb.  c  1 1. 
_      _                               _            ,             juaataxLatto 
niiUlt,  It  Tinculaiii  el  LanuviiiLetei  cattrUgaicribua  goilei  uniDtiaB  in  d< 
■■ i,ViibooRm,II«-  '"■-■" 


iehujiudvitatIaciTil,qui«caIUdvilatldklTlC,pDlal.''    CIcptoBi 
"  '"  If  diany  niB  df       "■-- 


tam  el  Lanuvii 


aaclleaMDtdTilMeaimntanv>qBinaIu>acDt,"&c  CicmoBalb-e.  13.    Noo^ 
■^ — * —       -•»•-•. '-■ —    .^  ■  wdiiB  Ihed  to  Bowe,  or  In  i«i  pi 


toriui^i  nd,  tbM^  nwnT  amini  lb*  Ladna,  and  am  «b«b  aadana,  aa  lb* 
Sabliia,  Vobd,  and  Hemid,  wen  made  free  of  Bmnej  yet  ibe  fliH  ptiril^  of 
AbMddp  czmdad  onh  t»  dMaa  of  tfaaai,  *b«,  BoniitiBg  ii,  nao*ad  ftsm  dull 
own  dda  to  Homev  which  Dooe  of  iben  wen  compelled  to  do.  K«<miaa  (da 
Andq.  Jm.  ltd.  L 1.  e.  4.)  thtaki  diat  an  die  Latfau  bad  dM  rl^  a?  anAag^ 
bot  Ibat  ibe  coMHlt  bad  a  power  u  octe  dion  to  dtpait  ban  Bone,  li  tbe  dma 
«f  htMoa  the  comttia.  And  ifa^  be  tudeanun  to  pmre  br  leTaal  eumplra. 
ar<ufa»  CaaaiBa,  caoial  ki  dM  jaar  of  Bom  M7,  btTtag  cdkd  ai  maDr  >  b« 
«ouUoftheLa(inaaiidHanidUiToleinanAa;nriaaUw,bl*collEague,Vicpniiia, 
»y  edict, enmaaandedawjy  one  w^  bad  netaWiHadon  In  Rome,  to  suit  thtdty. 
And  ibe  onaul  Fanniiu^  in  a  like  caae,  commanded  ibal^dnt  to  lean  tbe  d^, 
dwngh  diejrbad  beeninrltedadtbabjCafauOncdiii*,  to  gtve  tbdi  BDflVagn. 
AAd(aeao<p>Saxt.  1ft)  tellBBi,  dM  tbeLatin>  taaknodd^menbciBoaib 
than  didr  beu  ordered  bf  tbe  coimli  to  IcaTO  Rome  wMch  addem  bappeoe^ 
Sallnit  Mja,  Am  wben  MamiUtM,  tbe  triboBe,  pinioaed  a  law  fiir  proaeoidl^ 
Acw,  br  wboae  holt  Juguitha  had  dlMbcTcd  tbe  oris*  of  tbe  loutte,  tba  guiltr 
pepned  to  defeat  die  law,  chiefljW  means  of  tbe  Lalbu  and  tbe  Itafin  aUiea. 
the  trial  of  PoMhmnliu  PTigaub,  In  tbe  rear  of  Rome  641,  UtymeMiBaB 
rfbune'i  offing  fet  dte  nra*  to  detennliie  b;r  lot  what  (be  Ladna  iltould  nM. 
-  ■  -  ■  loflhi^am  fcnent."  liir.  SB.  S. 
of  the  LAtbn  baTing  the  rl  ~ 


u  to  detennlnc  by  lot  irtKre  (be  Ladna 

— „, , JrentOT,uULadi>i     -    ■      - 

QraDOTina  it  m  uodi  ollinded  with  die  noilan 


QraDOTina  it  M  uodi  ollinded  with  die  noilan  d'th^^jttiinbaTiBg  the  rl^tof 
■nAaae,  that  be  would  bare  Lit;'*  text  altaad  in  thli  ptaa.    Cojatiiw  drink* 
Ae  hbtoiiui  doe*  not  apeak  oftbeLalint  in  geoenl,  but  of  thoee  dduaa  of 
'  im  who  had  the  (becdom  of  Rome ;  and  rnaoT  andi  dtsc  wbc 
!«ilna  MgWB,  that  CaHin*  and  aiaochiu  would  HOC  hare  celled  the  Ladna  to 
DnlM  ibtM  had  bad  a  1^^  of  luA^  I  nor  unlcM  didr  ]^Tllcge  of  Todiv 
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Vcuef   than  those  of  the  other  Italians.    That  these  had  not 

6oa.     the  right  of  sufirage,  is  manifest  from  their  entering 

";*'•'*''•  into  the  present  war  to  obtain  it.    And  it  would  seem 

^^^^  likewise,  from  the  latins  adhering  Brmly  to  Rome,  in 

this  quarrel,  that  they  had  much  greater  privileges 

than  the  other  allies.     The  Sabines  likewise  steadily 

supported  the  cause  of  Rome;  but  these  (according 

to  Veil.  Faterc.)  had  the  right  of  suffrage. 

LL».  Lft        xhe  allies,  in  general,  were  suliject  to  tribute,  and 

App.  <k     (^liged  to  furnish  soldiers  for  the  Roman  armies, 

L  1.     *'   commonly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.    Yet  the- 

L  g!'/^.  "UJtiliaries  were  never  admitted  among  the  legions, 

cie.'2.  tn    but  seived  in  separ^  cohorts  under 'prefects,  who 

App.'  it     received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  generals. 

iT^m     '^^^  detail  of  the  actions  in  this  great  and  difficult 

war,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened,  are 

indistinctly  related  by  the  historians.     At  first,  the 

Italians  concerted  their  scheme  in  secret,  entered  into 

a  confederacy,  and  gave  hostages  to  one  another.  The 

Romans,  however,  bad  notice  that  a  conspiracy  waa 

forming,  and  they  sent  spies  up  and  down  the  country 


^p^p^4. "  *  hostage  to  a  naghbouring  town,  gave  notice  of  it 
to  Servilius,  who,  in  quality  of  proconsul '  or  prtetor> 
watched  that  part  of  the  country.  Servilius  hastened 
toAsculum,andreprimandedtheinhabitantswithgreiU^ 
severity  and  many  threatenings,  which  so  exasperated 
them,  that  they  felt  upon  him,  and  slew  him,  together 
with  his  lieutenant  Fonteius ;  and  massacred  the  Ro- 

tud  dq>eDded  on  die  oauoli,  would  tbne  nugiitnUt  tuTe  forbtd  (hem  to  ronain 
in  Ibedly. 

But  uilii  hud  (o  conceive  thai  all  the  LMioa  had  k  tide  to  ttite  {n  the  oomllU, 
because  in  that  cue  the  electing  of  nu^amieaaad  the  mikiiig  of  Ian  would  han 
bno  chieSf  la  (heir  hindi  (ihejr  being  acldom  ordend  to  depan  the  cilf },  it  ia 
moM  prob^ik,  that  theiight  ofsuffiagebelotigedanI;toMiE}epartlcnIainien,<* 
cantona,  amoog  them. 

t  Appian  aa^a,  thai  from  hmee  It  appean,  that  Id  ancient  tfmea  the  sereral  cc 


Appian  aa^a,  thai  ftam  bmee  It  appean,  that  Id  ancient  tlmea  the  sereral  couo. 

■  of  Ilal  J  wen  lubject  to  pracooaula  i  but  Sigoniui  blanua  (hii  eonjectun,  Ac 
uxn  ia  no  inatance  of  a  Roman  pncoiuul  cb  prcior  praiding  among  iheltaliani, 
twpt  on  otcaaion  ot  a  wsi  In  Italy.    Sigtu.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  IiaL  L  1.  c.  21. 
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nuBs  Ibey  fwnd  id  the  place.     lastantly,  as  if  tfait  ^'f'jf- 
had  bden  the  ngnal  for  a  general  rerolt,  the  Marsit      an. 
Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Mamicini,  took  arms;  and  their  ^^*' 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Picentes,  Ferentani,  J^"*^ 
Hirpini,  Fompeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucaui,  and 
Ssmnites,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  nations  between 
the  two  seas,  from  the  Liris  eastward  to  the  extremity  Am. 
of  ancient  Italy.    The  Marsi,  a  people  renowned  forg;^L». 
bravery,  and  over  whom,  or  without  whom,  it  is  said,  p-  ^>- 
the  Romans  never  triumphed,  gave  their  name  to  thia 
war,  becanse  they  were  the  first  in  the  revolt :  though 
it  is  called  also  the  Social  and  the  Italian  war. 

Before  the  confederates  proceeded  to  acts  of  hos- 
tility, they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  represent, 
that  they  had  served  the  republic,  in  all  her  wars,  and 
bad  every  year  furnished  a  double  proportion  of  troops ; 
and  to  demand  that,  since  by  their  means  the  city  had 
been  raised  to  her  present  height  of  power,  they  might 
be  acknowledged  as  citizens.  The  senate  answered 
haughtily,  that,  if  the  Italians  were  sensible  of  their 
error,  their  ambassadors  would  be  received,  otherwise 
not.  Upon  the  report  of  this  answer,  the  allies  chose 
Corfininm  (the  chief  town  of  the  Peligni)  for  their 
principal  {dace  of  arms,  and  destined  it  to  be  the  ca^ 
pital  of  Italy,  instead  of  Rome ;  they  then  constituted 
A  senate,  composed  of  500  members,  and,  out  of  these, 
elected  two  consuls,  and  twelve  generals,  or  praetors. 
Their  first  consuls  were  Q.  Fompedius  Silo,  the  chief 
of  the  Marsi,  and  C.  Aponius  Mutilus  (called  by  some  > 
historians  C.  Papias),  a  Samnite.  To  Fompedius,  and  ^^  ^u-. 
six  of  the  pnetors,  they  allotted  the  north  and  west 
parts  of  the  revolted  country,  and  to  Aponius,  and 
the  other  six  pnetors,  the  south  and  east  parts. 

At  Rome,  the  nobles  became  odious  to  the  people,  amo.  b 
who  looked  upon  them  as  the  authors  of  the  war,  by  a^^' 
their  having  rejected  the  request  of  the  Italians.    Q. 
VariuD,  the  same  who  had  been  suspected  of  murder- 
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Tm»o(   ibg  Drnsus,  litd  bold  of  this  opportniiity,  and,  not^ 

aex.      nithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes,  bis  coj- 

^'^^  Lesgnes,  obtained  a  law  for  inquiring  by  whose  fault  it 

s^ooa.  tiad  happened  that  the  allies  had  taken  arms.i     In 

Id.  loc  db  consequenceofthislaw^nianyoftheBenBtorsaadnobles 

7't  ^^'  ^^'^  summoned  to  their  trials.  Bestia  and  Cotta  (the 

{4.  nephew  of  Rutilius),  to  avoid  a  sentence,  went  into 

App-i^aTa.  yoluntary  exile.     Mummius  Achaicua  is  said  to  have 

been  banished  to  the  island  Delot ;  but,  if  be  were 

living  at  this  time,  he  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred 

years  old.    Aotonius,  the  orator,  saved  himself  by  hia 

OcTue.    eloquence^  and  .^milius  Scaurus,  who,  on  diffiirent 

2%^"  ^  ^  accounts,  had  been  often  accused,  and  as  often  acquit- 

y^^^    ted,  found  means  to  escape  once  more.'    Q.  Varius 

Aicai.  Id    himself.  wheu  out  of  office,  was  condemned  by  his  own 

Id.  In BiDt  law,  and  was  banished.   [He  afterward  su&red  death 

id?d^N»L  ^y  torture,  but  at  whose  command  is  not  known.^ 

DcM-LS.      Butnow  the  senate  madediligent  preparation  for  war. 

The  Latins,  Sabines,  Hetmriaos,  and  Umbrians,  and 

even  some  places  in  the  revolted  province^  condnned 

faithful  to  the  republic,  and  furnished  thdr  emtingents 

Ut.  Ef«i.   of  men.    Foreign  nations  sent  auxiliaries  to  her,  said 

pi^  in      Sertorius,  then  quiestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  bnmght  her 

***«■       a  reinforcement  of  Gauls.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was 

committed  to  the  consuls  L.  Julius  Oesar,  and  P.  Rati- 

y.R.  MS.  liuB  Lupus.    It  is  thought  that  Caesar  lud  SsmniiHK 

^^■^-  allotted  to  him  for  his  province,  and  Rutilius  thecoun. 

B^ipT''    tryoftheMarsi.  And,inordertostopallprosecutions, 

on  account  of  Varius's  law,  and  therdiy  free  the  city 

^A^iUM^  dMpotpDit  of  iImUwwm  (a  bring  Inu  jodgmcol  d  who  bid 
ojiBilj,  or  aecnllj,  fiTound  ihe  prettaalan*  of  tbe  lulisni:  that  tha  BiMtiiB 
langhtu  fat  tbe  tribune  upon  this  project,  ibat  dier  might  hare  tn  oppoMuDitj 
•1  tevenge  Ibcaualna  on  their  sDcmici,  lad  that  tber  gaankd  hlin  with  ^Km 
dageen,  tiD  he  had  carried  hie  taw.    App.  de  Bell.  Cir.  L  1.  p.  373. 

iWhatner  difflcokiaa  Scaanu  migbl  baTc  GxiDd  M  eeoare  Id  fenwr  bUa,  ha 
got  lid  of  thii  with  great  ease.  To  allthe  dealamatioiiiofhiiadm»iia,bemade 
atijtiikUiaiuicnptji  "Q.  Taiioa,  a  SpanlMdef  Surd,  acaiia  M.  Scaanu, 
uiace  of  the  Raman  Knate,  of  haiiog  eidted  the  allie*  to  taka  up  anna.  M. 
Bcaunit,  piioce  of  the  >aiale,  denies  the  chane :  no  witDcsa  Ii  produced :  wUcli 
of  the  t«a  willyonbeltereiRoaDiu?"  ThiakmdafdcADCvhadaMtianfAetai 
the  uKniblr,  tliat  the  tribuae  thought  it  the  tafett  wa^  to  dndat,  and  declmd  that 
haitonid  glTehkixiiD&ithei  tteuble.   A«coB.lnCic>  pt»Scaar.Qniut&i^  IS. 
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fron)  intestine  diaeiuHms,  the  aenate  ordered  the  courts  ^*?*<' 
of  justice  to  be  ehut  up  duriag  the  IttUtn  war.    To     ass. 
e»oh  of  the  consuls  were  assigned  five  lieutenants,  who,  ."^^^"^ 
under  their  direction,  commanded  sepwate  armies  with  ^^ 
procoQSuIar  antbority.     The  lieutenants  of  Rutiliua  j^^^  ^r. 
were  C.  Marius,  Co.  Fompeius,  father  of  Ponipey  the  ^J^*^ 
Great,  Q,  Capio,  C.  Perpema,  and  Valerius  Messala.  App.'p.»4. 
Cieaar'a  chief  officers  were  Cornelius  Sylla,  F.  Lentntus, 
T.  Didius,  F.  Liciuios  Craasus,  and  M.  Marcdlus. 
These  geaeraU,  leaving  a  sufficient  gariison  in  Rome, 
set  out  with  100,000  men,  divided  into  several  anniea  i 
nor  were  the  forces  of  the  Italians  less  numerous. 

Fnesenteius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  allies,  de*  App-psrs- 
Seated  a  considerable  body  of  troops  undar  Perpema, 
and  slew  4O00  of  his  men.     Whereupon,  the  consul 
Rutiliua  deprived  Perpema  of  his  command,  and  joined 
the  remains  of  his  routed  troops  to  those  of  Marius. 
The  two  generals  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris,* 
nefLT  eaeb  other:  Vettius  Cato,  who  had  already  van* 
flushed  in  battle  the  conaol  Cseiar,  and  taken  .^Bsania,  Ona.  L  «. 
«  Romui  coleny  on  the  Yultumus,  now  advanced  to 
hinder  Rutiliuff  and  Marius  from  passing  the  Liria. 
Marias  advised  the  consul  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  till  his 
raw  aoldiers  were  disciplined  i  but  Rutillm  neglaeted 
the  advice,  thinking  that  his  lieutenant  envied  himi 
and  wanted  a  seventh  ooniuldup,  that  he  might  have 
tbe.^ory  of  finishing  the  war.     His  suspicions,  if  w« 
Kay  believe  Dio  Cassius,  were  not  ill^buoded.    Be  ^^^m 
that  as  it  will,  Rutilius  passed  the  river,  and  fell  into  ^S4i. 
an  ambush,  lost  8000  of  his  m«i,  and  was  himaelf  ^J^ '"*■ 
mortally  wounded.    Marius  knowing,  by  the  nuDd>er 
qf  dead  bodies  that  floated  dovm  the  sttean,  that  the 
aittiea  were  engaged,  drew  out  his  forces,  passed  the 
liver,  and  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  eDcaaiea*  App.p.s77. 
ewnp :  so  that  Vettius  was  obliged  to  pass,  the  night 
an  ihs>  field  of  battle,  and  to  march  off  next  morning 
iar  want  of  previsiona. 

•  Ototim  aiji,  ii  wM  Ifai  Tdooioi,  ki  thi  eoiaaj  »i  ifa>  Uwai. 
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ftOME      ^^^*^>^  tkc  bodi»  of  the  consul,  and  of  the  other 

663.      officers  that  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  were  brought  to 

^^^_  Some  to  be  interred,  the  consternation  among  the 


^^^  people  was  so  excessive,  as  to  induce  the  senate  to  make 
a  decree,  that  thenceforward  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
should  be  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  died :  and  this, 
as  a  prudent  example,  was  followed  by  the  enemy. 

Ln.^^  Q.  Csepio  having  obtained  some  small  advantage  over 
the  allies,  the  senateordered  that  Marius  and  he  should 
share  between  them  the  forces  which  Rutilius  had 
commanded.  This  honour  greatly  raised  the  presnmp* 
tion  of  Caepio;  of  which  the  Italian  consul  Pompediut 
found  means  to  make  advantage  for  his  cause.  Leaving 
his  army,  he  went  to  the  Roman  camp,  and,  tf^ether 
with  two  slaves,  sumptuously  dressed,  who,  he  sud, 
WOK  his  sons,  surrendered  himself  to  the  general.  To 
gain  the  more  credit,  he  had  brought  with  him  large 
pieces  of  lead  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  which,  as 
his  treasure,  he  deposited  iu  the  hands  of  Oepio.  At 
the  same  time,  he  urged  him  to  fall  upon  the  Italian 
anny,  while  without  a  leader,  and  offered  himself  to 
be  his  guide.  Ciepio  gladly  listened  to  the  proposal; 
and  when  he  had  brought  his  army  near  ^e  place, 
where  an  ambush  was  laid  for  him,  Pompedius,  under 
pretence  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  rode  up  to  aa 
eminence,  and  from  thence  gave  the  sfipointed  signal 
to  his  men,  who  instantly  rushed  out  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  and  killed 
-  Oepio  himself.  What  remained  of  his  army  joined 
that  of  Marius,  by  order  of  the  senate. 

Aff,p.vj6.  .  DuringthesetransactioQSitheconiederateshadgreat 
success  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  Campania,  Lucania, 
and  Apulia,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  several 
important  towns  which  had  reused  to  join  with  them 
in  the  war.  And  M.  Lamponius  had  routed  a  Roman 
army,  commanded  by  Licinius  Crassus,  lieutenant  to 
the  consul  Ciesar.  The  consul  himself,  after  his  defeat 
by  Vettius  Catt^  had  recruited  his  army  with  a  conaider- 
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aUe  body  of  Crauls  and  Numiduuu,  and  marelied  to  Ymt  or 
thereliefofAceme^thenbesiegedbyAponius.  Here-     an. 
upon  the  Italian  general  brought  Oxinta,  the  son  of  ^^'"^ 
Jugurtha,  from  Venusia,  where  he  was  kept  in  con-  ^^*i  <»«- 
finement,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king.     The  Nu-  ^ZTjjj^ 
midians  deaerted  in  such  numbers  to  their  sovereigD, 
that  the  consul,  fearing  thejrwould  all  leave  him,  sent 
what  yet  remained  with  him  into  Africa.   AAer  this, 
Aponius  attempted  to  force  the  Roman  introich' 
roents,  but  lost  6000  men  in  the  action.    Yet  Cesar,  u*.  ^b. 
it  ia  said,  left  Acerra,  and  we  do  not  find  that  Aponim  v^  pbl 
rused  the  siege  of  it.     However,  at  this  time  the  iht  |™, 
dtiscBS  of  Rome  laid  ande  the  military  habit  which 
they  had  worn  from  the  banning  of  the  war. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Ca»ar  is,  that  his 
forces,  consisting  of  80,000  foot  and  JOOO  horse, 
were  attacked  on  a  march,  by  Muins  Egaatius,  who 
cat  off  the  greater  part  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
consul  recruited  his  army,  and  marched  once  more 
to  tii»  relief  of  Acerre:  but  it  is  not  sud  that  he 
attempted  any  thing  against  Aponius,  or  Aponius 
agunit  him. 

In  the  meantime,  three  of  the  Italian  generals,  p.  371L 
AfrMiius,  Jodadlius,  and  Ventidiua,  had  routed  the 
army  of  Cn.  Fompeius,  and  driven  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Firmam,  a  city  of  Ficenum.  After  this  victory, 
JudaciliuB  and  Ventidius  turned  their  arms  another 
way,  leaving  Afranius  to  besiege  Firmum.  To  the 
relief  of  this  place  Sulpitius  advanced  by  unfraquented 
roads,  and  while  the  beai^d,  in  concert  with  him, 
made  a  sallyupon  the  besi^er8,he  attacked  their  camp 
on  the  other  side,  and  set  fire  to  it.  This  disaster  so 
terrified  the  Italian  soldiers,  that  they  fied  in  disorder 
to  Asculum ;  but  their  general,  disdaining  to  fiy,  fell 
in  the  eng^ement.  Fompeius,  soon  after,  invested 
Asculum,  the  siege  of  which  lasted  a  long  time. 

The  Marn,underwhat  general  is  uncertain,  attacked 
Mariusinhiscamp:  he  repulsed  them,  and  drove  them 
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Ya«  of   into  iDine  vincyardi,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  sd^ 

eta,      vitable  to  follow  them.    But  Sylla,  who  lay  encamped 

;  fi-C-to.   ontheotheriideofthosevineyarddjfellupontheenemy, 

s^Meoa.    and  made  great  havoc  of  them.  Above  6000  of  the  Ita- 

liuis  fell  in  the  two  actions.  The  MrtbI,  however,  sooa 

recruited  their  forces,  and  frequently  ofered  battle  to 

Mariiu,  which  he  constantly  declined.  He  was,  during 

Pbt  in      this  war,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  extremely  slowt 

,  ""'        irresolute,  and  inactive;  which,  the  historian  says, 

might  be  owing  to  his  being  advanced  in  years  (for 

he  was  then  sixty-five),  or  to  his  being  troubled  with 

nervous  disorders.    The  enemy  surrounded  him  with 

I  intrenchments,  and  insulted  him  daily :  *  but  of  this 

I  he  took  little  notice,  and  at  length  laid  down  his  oom* 

'  mand,  under  pretence  of  wanting  health. 

Amh  The  ill  Bucoess  of  the  Romans  in  this  campaign  en* 

^  oouraged  the  Umbrians  and  Hetrurians  to  think  of  rs* 

idT.  Epit.    volting  from  the  republic.    In  so  great  an  extremity, 

the  senate  not  only  ordered  the  freedmen  to  be  enlisted 

in  the  legions,  but  even  began  to  yield  the  point  they 

ctcpra      hadsoobstinatelyrefused.  The  coiisuIL.  Julias  Caesar 

Vcu.'pJ!'  obtained  a  law'  (which  from  his  name  was  ever  after 

-  ^^  f ^^  called  Lex  Julia),  ordaining  that  the  freedom  of  the  city 

p-  Ml.      should  be  given  to  the  Latins,  and  to  those  of  the  other 

'lulardi  t^"**  ■'■■t  Pompedlua  Silo  »tt(  op  oob  day  to  Mniu't  iotnndt- 
■,  and  called  out  lo  him  i  "  MaHul,  If  f  ou  are  m  gcat  gcDenl,  come  down 

■Ki  tbe  fbiD,  Hid  i^  Uf"  M  irfaM  Mmia*  uanntcd,  ■■  If  ;•«,  &ll«  mb  » 

gicu  gewial,  force  me  10  >  battle  igauut  m;  will." 
■Acanrding  toApphn,  (kejoliuilnr  onctefteedanaf  KemaoiJrtaai 

"  "^  - '' "   I*  wbo  l>*d  DM  eDIcnd  bW  tbi*  «u  igMiut  tl 


A.OdL 
L4.C4. 


rt  the  repuMle.    Cicara, 
law  the  ttUea  and  LaOng 
Dofthadtjr,   IliaBiobAUtheUwlDdBdedaUwhoBauU 
ilj  forAppiaiiMm»e>f(p.382.)>»r»,th  ■ 

MaUtbeaUUti  tt  ach  natioD  aa  tkejr  Idd  down  Ibek  h 

■"" "'"  "  """e  Ilalkna  conlltiued  thit  WKt  fiw  two  yean.  ^   . 

X  t}ie  fteedoa  df  the  dty,  ftir  vhieb  they  had  taken  dj 

,i»dt.)  In tbeEpiti         "'"      '"  "* 

gate  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  the  nt 


in  the  plaea  above  quoted,  laya,  in  gaiMal,  that  by  thia  law  the  ttUea  and  LaOng 
lUafaMd  the  fNcdtm  of  the  dt]r.   Ilia  piobAU  the  Uw  iDdaded  aUwh 
take  the  benefit  oT  it  j  for  Appian  MrnacK  (p.  382.)  ny>,  that  privilege  wi 


(Smb.  loc.  anpia  dt.)  In  tbe  Epitome  of  liry  (L  30.)  it  ia  wU,  that  tbe  ■• 
_„.■.    ....1 ,n ,  ..    „  (^  nJ^_     AndVelLPateicuIiil,! 


ttk«i  up  ami,  and  to  Aom  who  laid  dwm  down  ia  time.  Now  M  we  fiod  M 
law,  duringrtiecoumof  thli  WW,  which  yvetfw  privilege  of  diiwMh^  to  th» 
alllet  Id  gntaaJ,  except  de  JuGan  law,  itla  probate  that  it  extoded  to  all  who 


Ibr  tbe  ill  micccn  of  the  Ilaluoa  the  next  campaign,  notwlthalaiMling  dw  gnat 
adTaDkge*  Hkj  gdnd  in  lb*  pMMM  yoE. 
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Italians  who  had  not  taken  ap  arma  against  the  rejNib-    irm  at 
lic»  and  to  thoae  who  dioold  lay  them  down.   Aocord-     ««. 
ing  to  Appian,  this  law,  being  sent  into  the  aereral  '•'^•'* 
towns  of  Uetruris,  kept  the  people  of  that  country  ^^ 
steady  to  the  interest  of  Rome.   Some  authors,  how-  An  da 
ever,  mention  a  victory  over  the  Hetrurians  and  Ura-  fy^'^Ma. 
briaDB,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  victory  was  Li*-  Spit, 
obtained  before  the  passing  of  that  law,  or  after  it.     On^lb. 
.    Inthefollowing  consulship  of  Cn.  FompeiusStrabo' ''  *^ 
and  L.  Fortius  Cato,  new  censora  were  elected  a  year  b.  c.^ 
before  the  usual  time :  and  therefore  Sigoniiu  con-  ^esitoa. 
jectares  they  were  chosen  to  assign  to  the  allies  th«r  »>ii<i^ 
proper  tribes.    That  the  allies  might  have  little  sway  X^. 
in  the  comitia,  the  senate  would  not  distribute  them  l^  ™- 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  but  created  for  them  eight  App.  joL 
new  tribes;  ordering,  that  these  should  give  their  veu.  Pat. 
mffivges  the  last,  so  that  they  seldom  came  to  vote  at  ^*L^^ 
all:  an  a&ir,  which  afterward  occasumed  great  dis-AtdLc4. 
turbances  in  the  republic. 

Another  law,  which  was  at  this  time  obtained  by 
C  F^iiriua  Carbo  and  M.  Hautius  Silvaous,  two  tri- 
buoes  of  the  commons,  imported,  that  all  foreigners, 
who  were  free  of  the  cities  allied  to  the  republic  by 
league,  should  likewise  have  the  ireedom  of  Roroe^ 
provided  they  had  at  that  time  a  habitation  in  Italy, 
and  gave  their  names  in  to  the  Roman  pnetor  within 
sixty  days  after  the  promulgation  of  tbe  law. 

This  Flautius,  by  the  assistance  of  the  noUes,  pro-  etc  Ot.  i. 
cured  a  law,  which  deprived  the  Roman  knights  ofc^.'^ 
the  sole  right  of  judicature.     It  ordained  thiu  cachj^^" 

'  Ckmo  Idla  ui,  tbU  be  vm  pracat  at  ■  amfrmce  bMwMa  Poopaliu  dM 
«nnl  and  TettiUi  dM  noenJ  of  the  Muil,  who  bMl  gifM  dw  R<ai«i  a  cnwl 
detettbeTOabcAnibirtikh  tbe  couanlIlotUlnaina  killed)  Itwa*  hdd  In 
iiglil«f  tbeCwoeanm,  uidinatiigcd  iriIhgRat  dcMnc^i  tbe  amtnl'i  brotba, 
BotM,  bdng  aa  old  acqiuitatMKe  of  Tettisi,  came  ftna  Rome  m  pnpeae  ts 
aNbt  atlt;  and  at  tbe  fint  dglit  of  eadi  other,  after  lamentfa^  theimhif^ 
(treanuuiwe  of  dlrir  tneetbig  at  Ac  bead  ef  o^iodte  annkt,  be  aaked  Vettfna 
by  «hM  tlda  he  ilMiild  now  nlnte  bfan,  ef  ftfcnd  w  enemy  ?  to  wfakh  Vettioa 
nplied,  *<  Can  me  Mend  by  indiiiatiai,  eneroy  b7  neeositT—Qaaa  w  appcBeni, 
toqnlt;  Mfllei  Tahmlakhoari««ii,neaa^tUe  boMem.''  PbO.  1&  11.  which 
riwwa  dial  Aem  old  wanim  had  bm  ba  poUteDw  bi  tbdr  drtl  tbtn  finceneM 
n  thefc  boMfk  eacoimien.    MlddL  liife  ofCie.  igL  1.  p.  la 
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vmtt   tribe  sboDld,  out  of  their  own  bod;,  annually  elect 
*  ^     fifteen  persona  to  act  as  judges ;  an  honour  now  made 
^'^°''  common  to  all  the  three  orders  in  the  state/ 
^dow-      At  this  time,  great  numbers  of  citizens  beingplunged 
LI*.  Epib  ^  i^^^'  '°^  ^^^"^  creditors  demanding  payment,  not 
>■  ^^         only  of  the  principal,  but  of  the  interest ;  which  last, 
L  a.  c.  4.    ^ough  allowed  by  custom,  was  prohibited  by  law,  the 
in-i»»s-  '^^'^'^  ^^^  °^h  refused  to  pay,  but  some  of  them  even 
threatened  to  prosecute  their  creditors  for  usury.    A. 
SiemivoDius  Asellio,  then  pnetor  nrbanus,  after  en>  ' 
deaTouring  in  vain  to  recondle  the  parties,  gave  per- 
uission  to  the  debtors  to  plead  the  law ;  which  so  en- 
raged the  creditors,  that  they  fell  upon  him,  and  mnr' 
dered  him,  while  he  was  performing  the  sacrifice  in  the 
forum.    In  this  riot  they  were  assisted  by  L.  Casaius,' 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  and  though  the 
senate  ofiered  a  reward  to  whoever  should  discover  the 
authors  of  the  murder,  effectual  care  was  taken  by  the 
tuurers  to  prevent  the  appearing  of  any  informer. 

During  the  broils  in  the  city,  war  was  carried  on  with 
T^nr  abroad.    The  consul  Pompeius  continued  the 
iiT.Epit.  8i^eofA8culum,'whilehiscolleaguePortiu8Catosnc- 
''  ''*        cessfully  fought  several  battles  with  the  Marai:  but  in 
BO  attempt  to  force  their  camp,  he  was  dain,*  and  his 
L.  74, 7ft.  amy  routed.  It  would  seem  that,  afl«r  this,  Pompeius 
*''■*■*"'  turned  the  si^e  of  Asculum  into  a  blockade ;  for  it  is 
sud,  that  he  routed  the  Marsi  and  Marrucini,  and  re- 
duced the  Vestini  to  surrender  themselves.  The  praetor 
Cosconius  took  Salapia  and  Cannae,  and  besieged  Ca- 
nusium,  but  the  Samnites  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
diliged  him  to  raise  the  siege:  yet,inasecoDdactiou,he, 
and  the  pnetor  Lucceius,  obtained  a  victory  over  them. 


■  Vdi.  pat.  repoMi  duu  u  ■tmj  </  78,000  Rsnuuii  fao^t  ■  hatde  befbn 
AMulam  with  60,000  luUni  but  be  ndtha  tdb  u  U  what  tio,  ua  vka 
mre  ihc  ^(nlf,  d«  vUdi  lide  g^sed  the  Ttctory. 

*If  «em7beUeTeOra^bii(l.  ft.  c  18.),  CMo  bad  bOMMd,  that  bf  h»  a- 
plaiihahad  equiUed  Huiui;  and,  fiv tlui boaitiiig,  thiMDof  MkIbi  Ulkd 
Un,  dmli^  a  bank  wllh  dw  HaaL 
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and-derr  15,000  of  their  men,  together  witli  one  of  J^**" 
their  leaders,  Marios  EgaaXiun.  684. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Sylla  made  him-  *'  '^ "*• 
flelf  master  of  Stabis,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  He  ^^^^ 
then  joined  to  his  own  forces  a  Roman  army,  which  had  p^_  -,, ,, 
just  slain  theirgeneral  Posthumius  Albinus,  fortreating  i^  ^ 
them  haughtily/  Sylla  made  no  inquiry  cooceming  Otm.  l  t. 
the  criminals,  ailing,  that  to  make  the  crime  be  for*  rbm.  ta 
^tten,  the  soldiers  would  fight  with  greater  brayery.  ^r"** 

The  historians  have  left  us  such  romantic  accounts 
of  some  of  the  remaining  exploits  of  Sylla,  during  this 
war,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  they  took  them  App.p.3s». 
£vm  his  own  memoirs.  We  are  told,  that  while  he  lay 
encamped  near  Pompeii,  in  Campania,  L.  Cluentius 
«ameand^tchedhiscampwithinthreefurloBg8ofhim. 
This  Sylla  looked  upon  as  so  great  an  aflront,  that  .  - 
though  he  had  sent  out  some  part  of  his  army  to  forage,  - .  ^ . 
be  immediately  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  in  which  he 
was  vanquished  and  put  to  Sight.  Nevertheless,  the 
fort^ers  having  joined  him,  he  agun  attacked  Ctueit- 
tiua,  defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to  remove  his  camp 
to  a  greater  distance;  the  latter,  however,  got  suc- 
vours  from  the  GaulSr  and  then  offered  battle  to  Sylla. 
iWhen  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out,  a  huge  Gaul 
-<!aine  forward,  and  thai  lenged  the  bravest  of  the  Romans 
-to  %ht  him;  this  gigantic  hero  beingslsinbyalittleNu* 
midian,  tfae  Gauls  were  terrified,  and  instantly  took  to 
flight.  The  Italians  seeing  their  army  broken,  fled 
likewise.  Sylla  pursued  them,  and  before  they  could 
-*eachNola,whitlier  they  bent  their  course,  slew  30,000 
of  them :  and  as  the  people  of  Kola  would  open  but 
^ne  of  their  gates,  lest  the  enemy  should  eater  with 
their  friends,  Sylla  cut  off20,000  more  of  Cluentius's 
army  round  the  walls  of  that  place,  and,  among  the 
•rest,  Cluentius  himself,  who  died  fighting  valiantly. 
'  Yet  this  hero,  it  seems,  slew  nobody ;  for  we  are  told,  ^^■*_ 

^  "^  EplMDo  of  lit^  nj*  AIUbm  WM  nwdilsttDg  tioKin. 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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TMTof    that  Sytla  did  not  lose  a  uDgle  mao,  or,  at  moat,  bat 

*  «^  "  one.     Wliat  follows  has  less  of  the  marvelloiis. 

B-cas.       -j^g  Roman  general  marched  to  .^ulanum,  a  town 

sead  coo.    of  the  Hirpini,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  snr* 

^"■"^    render. — These,  expecting  the  Lucanians  to  come  t« 

du^        their  assistance  that  very  day,  desired  timeto  deliberate. 

Sylla  granted  them  only  an  hour,  and  eoaployed  that 

time  in  laying  faggots  to  the  walls,  which  were  of 

wood.    When  the  hour  expired,  he  set  fire  to  the  fog- 

gots;  and  though  the  .^knilani  surrendered  them- 

Htlves,  yet  as  fear  had  determined  them  to  make  this 

surrendry,  Sylla  plundered  the.  town,  as  if  he  had 

taken  it  by  force.    The  rest  of  the  towns  belot^ing; 

to  the  Hirpini  voluntarily  submitted. 

After  these  achievements,  Sylla  turned  his  anus 
Fianttn.     agaiust  the  Samnites.    Near  ^sernia,  Aponius  sur- 
I'^g'iJ'.  prised  him  m  a  pass,  out  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
escape.   The  Roman,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  pretended 
a  desire  to  capitulate ;  and  having  obtained  a  trucc^ 
took  advantage  of  it,  while  the  Samnites  were  negli- 
gent, to  march  ofi'in  the  night,  leaving  a  trumpeter  in 
App.p.381.  his  camp  to  sound  the  watches.    Returning  suddenly 
by  a  way  which  Aponius  did  not  think  of,  he  fell  upon 
faim^  and  routed  his  army.     In  this  action,  Aponius 
.was  wounded,  and  few  of  bis  men  escaped.  Sylla  i^un* 
dered  the  enemjr's  camp,  and  then  marched  to  BoriO' 
num,  which  he  took  after  an  assault  of  three  boors. 
Lit.  Epit.       Iq  tiie  meantime,  A.  Gabinius,  after  some  successfid 
engagements  with  the  Lucanians,  and  reducing  several 
of  their  towns,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  possess  hiok- 
self  of  the  enraniea*  camp. 

Sulpicius  defeated  the  Marrucini,  and  forced  them 
to  submit  to  the  republic. 

The  Marsi  also,  being  frequently  vanquished  by 

Munena  and  Metellus  Pius,  at  length  sued  for  peacQ. 

soMB.  da        To  Fompeius,  the  Veatini  and  Feligni  made  their 

f^'  ^  ^  submission..   The  latter  having  seized  tbdr  ^neral 
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Vettiufl  Cato  to  order  to  delir^  him  up  to  the  Romana,   v »  a 
oa<B  of  his  slaves  snatched  up  a  sword  and  killed  him.     m*. 
"  Now  (said  he)  that  I  have  set  my  master  at  liberty,  '•*^'°* 
it  is  time  to  provide  for  myself;"  and  in  that  instant  ?5Ki^ 
ran  the  sword  through  his  own  body.  Htaob. 

Coriinium,  the  capital  (]£  the  Pelig«h  being  now  in  ^'"'  ^  >- 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  allies  made  iElsemia,  in  oiod.  mc 
iSamnium,  their  principal  town,  and  chose  themselTea  1°^^°'' 
five  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Pompedius  Silo. 

Asculum  still  held  out  t^nst  Fompeius.  Judaci-  App.p.371. 
lius,  one  of  the  Italian  commanders,  and  an  Ascalan  c,  la. 
by  birtb,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  but  had 
only  eight  cohorts  with  him.  To  facilitate  his  enter- 
prise,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Ascnlans  of  bis  approach, 
deuring  them  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  as 
soon  as  he  should  come  in  sight.  Judacilius  had  per* 
aonal  enemies  in  the  place ;  and  either  by  their  influ- 
ence, or  through  fear,  the  Asculans  kept  close  within 
their  walls.  Nevertheless,  sword  in  hand,  he  forced  An.p.97«^ 
his  way  over  the  Roman  intrenchments,  and  marching 
with  his  men  up  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  was  then 
Received  by  the  inhabitants:  but  despairing  of  the 
preservation  of  the  place,  when  he  bad  first  massacred 
all  his  enemies,  he  gave  a  great  feast  to  his  friends ;  at- 
ihe  close  of  which,  be  drank  ofFa  cup  of  poison,  that 
he  might  not  survive  the  ruin  of  his  native  city.' 

Fompeius,  after  this,  entered  Asculum.  He  put  to  Ow*.  i. ». 
death  all  who  had  any  command  in  the  place,  and  all  ^ 
the  principal  citizens,  dismissing  the  rest  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  after  be  had  stripped  them  of  their  efl^ts.'  The 
slaves,  with  all  the  plunder  (which  he  sold),  hi  short, 
the  whole  prey,  he  converted  to  his  own  use,  though 
the  treasury,  as  Orosius  tells  us,  was  so  much  exhausted, 
^at  the  houses  about  the  Capitol,  which  bad  been  as- 

'  "  The  writcn  (AppUa  and  Oioniu]  who  mentian  dm  ttarj  pUc*  h  in  the 
be^miiiuaf  theiiegcofAiculumt  but  It  iiuot  pmbabladutJudwUhunald 
bs*e  IdUcd  tuiDNlf  w  kmo,  h^  be  Mm  Ott  uwo  in  «  cu^liiaD  lo  bold  oal  a 
long  liege."    Cnriv. 

m2 
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Vttr  at   j^ed  to  t5e  several  orders  of  priests  md  aagurs,  were 
864      sold  to  raise  money  for  the  ezigencira  of  the  state.    > 
^■^^       The  conqueror  had  the  honour  ofa  triumph;  audi 
s**|^-    amMig  the  rest  of  the  captives  led  in  the  procession, 
*°  were  F.  Venttdius  and  his  wife;  she  bearing  in  her 

arms  a  son,  wlio  afterward  became  consul  of  Rome, 
and)  in  the  time  of  the  second  triumvirate,  had  him- 
self a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Parthians. 
vdL  PaL  Xn  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Sylla  went  to  Rome  to 
PiDbin  '  sue  for  the  consulship.  He  was  forty-nine  years  of  i^, 
u^Epit.  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  fifty;  and  few  men  had  done 
1-  7A-  greater  exploits  than  he,  before  their  arrival  at  that 
y.^«».  dignity.*^  But,  probably,  the  credit  and  influence  of 
— — — '-  Marios  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  He  now 
...ithip.      obtained  the  consular  fasces,  and  the  people  gave  him 

for  his  colleague  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus. 
iMoi  Ke.        The  affairs  of  the  allies  contiuuing  to  decline,  they 
lst;        sent  an  embassy  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  re- 
questing succours  from  him.  The  king  answered,  that 
he  would  pass  into  Italy,  as  soon  as  be  had  subdued 
Asia. 
^"mP*^        Pompedius,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  credited,  raised  an 
App.p.3sa.  army  of  above  50,000  men,  21 ,000  of  which  were  slaves. 

'  Dr.  MiddktiHi  obacma,  that "  Muiut  in  thii  mr  pcdonned  DothiDg  auwa. 
ttiU  M  hii  gMM  UDW  ud  totam  gkni  bu  adnuesd  age  bad  locKMBd  hk 
cauUiHi,  ana  ifter  *o  nuDf  iiium|iluiDdciwwIibi]M,  hevu  jnlnif  ofmivTcrK 


"  S;tla,  on  the  othsr  hand,  wu  ercr  icdn  aod  niKfptiiuig;  he  h«d  not  jrt 
«btaineddMcamdUdp,>nd«MlHiTfightii^fotit,  u  ilirere,  isdteeishtttf  the 
ddno*:  ■otbUbewttooDMutljriugiligdwaKmrtoebattla,  tad  gItS at ercrj 
^ppOKunit;  to  rigtuliie  his  niiUcu]r  t>Ienti,  and  edipM  the  fune  orMuiiuj  in 
whiiJi  he  taceeedtd  u  hk  «fah,  BriDcd  mnij  ooiiUdenble  Tictotfa^  and  tM*  wntnl 
of  thdt  dda  b;  uorm,  pirtiaiMj  Stabue,  a  lown  of  Cunpania,  vhkh  he  utteil; 
demdiahed.  Ucero,  who  ncenulo  have  followed  hb  camp,  at  Ae  chief  acenc  of 
thevar,  and  ihe  bstKbaolfoTafauiigTolnDtea',  giTeaanaccmiMofoDC  aetku, 
atfwbich  be  WBieye-vimeu,  executed  vitfa  neat Ti^MTandioecaut  tbataaSftIa 

-.M^ — i.f.-.L- f_  ...    ^  'igorNda-aaoakehappaied  toCToepottf 

which  P 
attended  the  laetiliiic,  pcocUiming  it  to  be  a  lonunatc  omen,  called  ont  upon  fatal 
to  had  Ma  aim*  hniiK^iately  againit  the  enaiijt  Sjllatocifc  the  botefit  of  tbp 
adawnltlon,  and  drawing  ont  lujtniopiwithoat  delay,  attaAed  and  took  the  itrong 
caaDpofllwSuuiiM(nidertheinlIiorN(da.  ThiiaclkawaidioasfaiHigtorioiM, 
thaiSfUagot  tbe*toryofit  paitiied  afterwaid  in  hii  TuKnlan  riUt." 
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.With  these  forces  he  retook  Bonaiium,  but  was  da-  Vtmtr 
feated  in  battle  by  Mamercus,  and  afterward  lost  his  asL 
iife  in  an  engagement  with  Metellus  Pius,  ^^^' 

TbeSamnitesandLucaniansstillcontinuedinarms;  ^*^^^- 
but  we  hear  of  no  more  warlike  exploits  performed  by 
them,  or  against  them :  the  Romans,  sufficiently  em- 
ployed by  their  civil  broils,  and  their  war  abroad  with 
JMithridates,  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  total 
reduction  of  the  revolted  Italians.  But,  in  conclusion,  App.  loc 
each  nation  of  these  allies  obtained  the  freedom  of^^u. 
Rome  successively,  upon  laying  down  their  »nns.^^^j^ 
£yen  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  was  at  length  ?■  ^^• 
^nntei  the  same  privilege.*    And,  though  some  Ro- 
man historians  would  disguise  it,  it  seems  plain  that 
the  republic  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not 
onerously  to  each  natico  after  subduing  it,  but  by 
4treaty^Qd  as  a  condition  of  p^ce. 

In  this  war  perished  300,000  men,  Romans  andViiLpM. 
Italians. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

u  UHder  the  mndiict  tf 

To  check  the  progress  of  Mithridates,  was  now  the 
great  a^r  of  the  republic :  he  had  made  no  opposition 
to  Sylla's  replacing  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cap- 

.    •  H.  HonMqiiin  obMma,  ihat  ibc  pvaX  lAldi  iha  Rmimm  nuda  to  die 

jMlian  *lliei  of  the  ri^a  of  the  dly,  tboogh  caDudcndatflnlHthe  Ibundatian 

«f  ■  peqMiul  peace,  wh  one  sf  the  CHiKe  tlul  hancntd  Ibe  nin  of  tbe  riBia: 

*' for  die  awcmcHB  bulk,  to  vliwh  the  diy  wu  (a«Ued  bf  K,  fkTe  binb  to  naoj  VU.Mpi. 

Dew£Miden,thUg;ndiia]Iy  eomipUdjindBtliMdcHnnedit)  uid  tbedndpluie  p,  IM. 

of  tbe  Uwi  ealraUud  fw  ■  peoola  vhooi  lha  nm*  walk  would  oont^n  wm  too 

weak  to  keep  in  order  Ibe  iMt  body  i^Iulj:  fo  dial  frotn  thU  dnw  chiefly  ill 

'i&iii  woe  dedded  by  Ihctiea  and  natanee,  and  by  (belnfliiiDoeof  Ibeneal; 

who  oould  briog  whole  towDi  bib>  lha  fomm  Aom  (he  leniole  parti  of  Itafy ;  or 

ponr  in  ■  rtfuWatt  vS  ila**  end  Ibreigiien  nnda  the  tana  of  ddienat  ibr,  when 

wit  poulble  lo  nrow  whedier  any  act  had  paued  regnwly,  bytbegeoeralauBiage 
-of  the  people."     Dc  la  Orandeor  dee  Romain*,  c.  ft. 

Thit  obMTTatlaD  la  doubtlen  rery  jaK;  bnl  il  were  to  be  widied,  that  Ibe  In. 
gcnloMwikei,  orhiiingeniouaadnnrei,  Dr.lIiddleCon,  hul  tolduahmrit  wae  MlddL  LUb 
poaiible  fin  lha  Roawn,  to  amid  makiDg  that  ee«Meideti,wltboat«KpiniiB  than- of  Cii^P-M. 
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vmaot  padocia(in66l)}  yet  not  loDg  after,  had  contrived  to 
aw.     have  him  driven  from  thence  a  second  time. 
*•'■'•"•        Tigraoes,kingofArmenia,byhi8Conque8t8,  had  very 
SM^  a».  much  extended  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  ancestors, 
ju»L  1 88.  *"^  ^*^  formed  a  mighty  empire.    In  order  to  draw 
e.  3.         -him  into  a  war  with  the  Romans,  Mithridates  first  en- 
gaged him  to  many  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  and  then, 
by  the  agency  of  Gordius,  prevailed  with  him  to  under- 
take the  dethroning  of  Ariobarzanes;  the  Armenian 
not  imagining  that  he  should  thereby  give  oflence  to 
the  Roman  republic.  The  Cappadocian  king,  inactive 
by  nature,  and  unable  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  in- 
vader, retired  out  of  the  country  upon  the  first  ap- 
proach ofTigranes,  and  carried  off  his  substance. 

Nicomedes  Fhilopator.kingof  Bithynia,  dying  about 
this  time,  his  son  Nicomedes  succeeded  him,  and  was 
confirmed  on  the  throne  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  8e> 
nate.  He  had  a  brother,  Socrates,  sumamed  Chrestus, 
who,  it  seems,  made  pretensions  to  the  kingdom.  Thie 
man,  with  the  assistance  of  some  forces  lent  him  by 
Mithridates,  drove  out  Nicomedes,  and  took  his  place. 
The  two  dethroned  kings  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
there  made  their  complaints  to  the  senate,  who  or- 
dered some  commissioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
^fia'^  that  Manius  Aquilius,  who  terminated  the  war  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  to  go  into  Asia,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Cassius,  then  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  even  with 
Mithridates  himself,  reinstate  Ariobarzanes  and  Nico- 
medes in  their  respective  kingdoms.  Mithridates  would 
jn*.  L  38.  not  give  assistance  to  these  commissioners,  yet  he  quietly 
suffered  them  to  restore  the  dethroned  kings  j  and  he 
put  to  death  Socrates  Chrestus,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  dominions. 

During  this  seeming  inaction  of  the  king  of  Pontus, 
he  took  measures  to  strengthen  himself,  byanoi&nsive 
treatyofaJliance,  which  he  madewithTigranes:  it  was 
agreed  between  them,  that,  of  the  conquests  they  should 
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make,  the  cities  and  cenntries  should  belong  to  Mi-    ¥">  </ 
thridates,  and  all  the  men  and  plunder  to  Tigranes;     ess. 
who,  in  this  article,  had  a  view  to  the  peopling  of  ^P-°?- 
Tigranocerta,  which  he  was  then  building,  and  which  *^^ 
be  intended  to  make  one  of  tfae  greatest  cities  in  the 
world.   The  king  of  Pontus  gained  likewise  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  cause  the  Gallo-Greeks,  the  Sarmats,  the 
Bastamffi,  and  the  Scythians ;  in  a  word,  he  armed 
almMt  all  Upper  Asia  against  the  Romans.  Neverthe- 
less, to  preserve  the  appearance  of  justice,  he  forbore 
all  acts  of  hostility  against  them,  and  confined  himself 
to  observing  their  motions.     It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Italian 
states  to  invite  him  to  join  his  forces  with  theirs ;  but, 
at  that  time,  the  a£&irs  of  Asia  were  too  much  em- 
broiled to  permit  his  absence. 

The  occasion  he  wanted  and  wished  for,  to  enter  A[n.  mi. 
upon  action,  was  soon  furnished  him  by  the  Roman  177.  ^ 
generals ;  who,  for  tfae  sake  of  enriching  themselves, 
had  meditated  the  Undl'ng  a  war  in  Asia:  with  this 
view  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  Nicomedes  and 
Artobarzanes  to  invade  the  dominion  of  the  king  of 
Pontus ;  promising  to  lend  them  assistance.  Neither 
of  the  kings  was  willing  to  provoke  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour: but,  at  length,  the  Bithynian,  who  owed  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  the  Roman  generals,  and  commis- 
sioners, for  his  restoration,  besides  what  he  had  bor- 
rowed at  interest  from  the  Asiatic  Romans,  entered 
the  territories  of  Mithridates  in  a  hostile  manner,  and 
ravaged  the  country,  as  far  as  Amastris.  The  king  of 
Pontus  had  a  considerable  army  on  foot,  yet  suffered, 
without  resistance,  these  depredations,  that  he  might 
have  many  and  just  causes  for  the  war:  ant*  though 
he  knew  tliat  the  Roman  commissioners  had  incited 
the  Bithynian  to  make  this  incursion,  he  dissembled 
his  knowledge  of  it,  and  sent  one  Pelopidas,  to  repre- 
sent to  them,  that  Mithridates  was  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Rome,  and  to  desire  that  they  would  assist  him 
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YoT  of    aguiiBt  NioMBadcB,  or,  at  least,  oblige  that  priace  to 
665.      give  him  satisfactioD  for  the  injuries  he  had  already 
'B-C-91.  suffered  from  him.  The  Bithynian  ambassadort»;oD  the 
se^ino-  other  hand,  accused  the  king  of  Fontus  of  ill  designs 
App.  HI-    &gB>°9t  ^^^  Roman  republic;  designs  tyhich,  tbeysud, 
UiiM.  p.     he  bad  sufficiently  discovered,  by  assisting  Socrates  to 
dethrone  their  master,  whom  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had  declared  king  of  Bithynia;  by  having  seized 
upon  many  placesin  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  thou^ 
the  Romans  had  forbidden  all  the  Asiatic  kings  to  hold 
any  possessions  in  Europe ;  and  by  the  great  prepara- 
tions he  had  made  for  war,.and  the  numerous  alliances 
he  had  formed.    Felopidas  replied,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  long  disputes,  the  commissionov  seeing 
very  well  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  therefore  he  again 
desired  they  would  restrain  Nicomedes,  or  grant  aid  to 
'  Mithridates,  or  suffer  him  to  defend  himself.    As  the 
king  of  Pontus  bad  not  yet  violated  the  league  with 
Rome,  the  commissioners  were  at  a  loss  what  answer  to 
-  return.    At  length  they  pronounced,  that  it  was  not 
their  pleasure  Nicomedes  should  molest  Mithridates, 
nor  would  they  allow  the  king  of  Fontus  to  make  war 
upon  the  ktug  of  Bithynia,  it  being  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Roman  republic,  that  the  Bithynian  should 
suffer  any  detriment.    Felopidas  would  have  objected 
to  this  declaration,  but  they  would  not  hear  him. 
-    Mithridates,  on  his  return  Jiome,  thinking  himself 
openly  injured  by  the  Romans,  sent  his  son  Ariarathes 
with  an  ai-my  into  Cappadocia,  to  seize  the  kingdom ; 
which  he  did  without  great  difficulty.    After  this  ex- 
pedition, the  king  of  Pontus  despatched  Felopidas,  a 
r>  ISO.      second  time,  to  the  commissioners.    The  ambassador 
told  them,  that  what  had  been  done  in  Cappadocia, 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
iniquity  of  their  conduct,  and  the  prevarication  of  their 
answers ;  that  his  master  had  sent  to  Rome  a  complaint 
against  them,  and  that  he  summoned  them  to  appear 
there,  and  defend  their  cause.    He  then  admoDished 
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tlueiHQottoentertiponawftr,withoutbeingauthonzed    Yenror 
by  8  decree  from  tbe  Roman  senate  and  people,  and      e»\. 
boMted of  tbe  greatneu  of  Mitbridates,  reckoaing  up    ^<^^- 
Uk  nations  tbat  were  snbject  to  him,  and  tbe  number  SMtfa  odd. 
of  his  allies ;  and  concluded  nitb  asking  them,  either  " 
to  restrain  Nicomedes  from  making  war  upon  Pontus 
(id  which  case  be  promised  them  his  master's  asustance 
to  reduce  tbe  Italians),  or  renounce  ihat  specious  league* 
which  had  nothing  of  friendship  in  it  but  the  name. 
Provided  at  this  discourse,  the  commissioners  ordered 
Mitbridates  totally  to  quit  Cappadocia,  and  to  fo''b*«ri?S;,5.L 
all  hostilities  against  Nicomedes;  adding  tbat  they.p.i8i. 
would  take  e£^tual  care  tbat  Ariobarzanes  should 
be  immediately  restored  to  bis  dominions.  They  then 
commanded  the  ambassador  to  leave  their  presence, 
and  forbade  him  to  return,  unless  the  king  obeyed 
tbe  Romans. 

Without  waiting  for  orders  from  tbe  senate,  the  com- 
nissioners  hastened  to  form  a  inightyarmy.  Bithynia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  GsJlo-Greece,  furnished 
than  with  troops,  which,  added  to  the  Roman  forces,' 
made  up  130,000  men.  These  they  divided  into  three 
equ^  bodies,  commanded  by  three  generals  ;L.Ca»ia^' 
proconsul  of  Asia,  M.  Aquilius,  and  Q.  Oppius.  Tbe 
proconsul  encamped  on  tbe  confines  of  Bithynia  and 
Gallo-Greece ;  Aquilius  seized  the  passes  by  which  tbe 
lungofPoiitusmightenterBitbynia;andOppiusposted 
himselfonthebordersof Cappadocia.  Theyhadalso 
a  fleet,  which,  under  the  command  of  Minucius  Rufus^ 
snd  C.  Popilltus,  guarded  the  straits  of  the  Euxine  sea. 
Besides  tlwae  forces,  Nicomedes  brought  into  the  field 
sn  army  of  50,000  foot  and  6000  horse. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  Mitbridates  made  itappear,  tbat 
JPdopidas  had  not  exag^rated,  when  he  boasted  of  his 
master'sstrength.  Tbeking'sarmyconsistedofS^OiOOO 
foot,  and  40,000  horse.  He  had,  besides,  130  anned 
chariots,  and  400  ships  of  war.     His  son-in-Uw,  Ti- 
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rw  or   gnmea  of  Armeoia,  assisted  him  in  this  mu-}  and  the 

aoa.      luDgs  of  Farthia,  Sjria,  aod  Egypt,  faroured  his  cause. 

^^"f-   His  chief  generals  were  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus, 

ssMicoD.  two  brothers,  Cappadocians;  but  he  frequently  com- 

maadea  in  person. 
Smb.  L 12.     Near  the  river  Amnias  in  Paphlagonia,  Neoptolemus 
5!p^Mu   *"*'*  Archelaus,  with  the  light-armed  in&ntry,  10,000 
^^  p-     Armenian  horse,  and  some  chariots,  attacked  Nico- 
medes,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  totally 
overthrew  him.     The  king  of  Pontus  treated  all  the 
prisoners  kindly,  and  sent  them  home  without  ran- 
som.    This  victory,  obtained  without  the  assistance 
of  the  phalanx,  and  without  the  advantage  of  ground, 
p.  1S8.      over  superior  numbers,  by  the  skill  of  the  generals, 
anil  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  made  the  Roman 
commiasiouers  perceive,  that  they  had  been  more  hasty 
than  wise,  to  kindle  a  war  of  such  consequence,  before 
they  were  authorized  by  a  public  decree. 

On  the  apfuroach  of  Mithridates,  Aquilius  retreated; 

Neoptolemus  pursued  him,  forced  him  to  an  eng^e- 

ment,  and  defeated  him.    He  fled  to  the  river  Sangar, 

crossed  It  in  the  night,  and  continued  bis  flight  to  Per- 

gamus.     Cassius,  on  this  news,  retired  to  Leontoce- 

phale,  a  strong  castle  in  Phrygian  but  soon  quitted 

that  place,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Apamea.     Nico- 

medes  took  refuge  in  Pergamus;  Oppius  in  Laodicea. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Romans  being  thus  dispersed, 

their  fleet  deserted  the  entrance  of  the  Euzine  sea, 

and  left  the  Bithynian  ships  a  prey  to  Mithridates's 

admiral.     In  a  short  time,  all  submitted  to  the  king 

jMdn.L38.of  Pontus.     He  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 

clemency,  forgave  the  debts  they  owed  to  the  crown, 

and  remitted  the  customary  tribute  for  five  years. 

ii»-  Eptt.        After  this,  he  overran  Phrygia,  Mysia,  AaiaPropria, 

Arp.  vu   Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.    Few  places  made  any  resist* 

^^  I*-     snce,  and  he  possessed  himself  of  all  the  towns  and 

islands  ofAsis  Minor,  except  Rhodes.  TheLaodiceans 
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harhif  »  on  the  king's  11101010118,  delirsred  op  to  bim   ¥■>  <' 
Q.  Oppios,  the  Romao  general,  he  spared  hu  life,  hot     asL 
Jed  hho  aboot  as  a  spectacle.    Aquilius,  the  author  of  ^-c-W- 
the  war,  whom  the  people  of  Mityleoe  in  Lesbos  had  ssttbcM- 
delivered  up,  wu  treated  with  extreme  rigour.  Mitlui- ^^^^^^ 
dates  made  him  go  along  with  the  armj,mounted  upon  i-  &■  c  u^ 
an  ass,  and  forced  him  frequently  to  proclaim,  that  puIlss. 
he  was  Manias  Aquilius,  the  Roman  proconsul.    At'*^ 
last  he  cause  bim  to  be  put  to  death  at  Fergamus,  by 
pouring  melted  g<dd  down  bis  throat,  in  reinroacb  of 
the  Roman  avidity. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CicU  tminolioiu  nUed  Vy  Jlfarlm  and  SyUa,  now  tMnl,  year  0/ Jbnw  66i, 
S^HapTBcarathtbaMtmeiatfbii  riraL  TIte  dktrtaet  4md  adnentmrtt  ^ 
iforiw.  He  Battel  into  Africa.  He  retuna  Mo  Italy,  on  the  tncitation^ 
Cimia,  eemtJ  in  £66.  Tht  viefaMV  and  ermUiu  of  MaHut  and  CiMM. 
Martin  iitt  b  Ait  maA  eoHiuitliif,  j/ear  iff  Saute  OS], 

As  the  republic  bad  resolved  to  send  an  army  against  pint  tn 
Mitbridates,theconsnlSylla,anKaig  many  competitors,^'"*' 
ohowed  an  extreme  eagerness  to  have  the  command  of 
it ;  and  either  by  lot,  or  by  appointment,  it  fell  to  bim. 
Marius  bad  long  set  bis  heart  upon  this  commission } 
-for  notwithstanding  his  years  and  infirmities,  be  was 
•till  tormented  with  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  glory, 
passions  (says  Plutarch)  whMi  never  grow  old  in  man.  Apo.  d« 
His  avarice  likewise  sided  with  his  ambition:  Asiaf^^'^ 
abounded  with  riches,  and  a  war  in  that  country  he  ^^  f° 
thought  would  be  more  lucrative  than  difficult.  Never- 
theless, he  pretended  that  his  sole  reason  for  desiring 
this  province  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
his  son  the  art  of  war.    To  persuade  the  people  that 
he  had  yet  a  constitution  fit  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
a  military  life,  be  daily  went  into  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  there,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  and  extremely 
ccnrpulent,  performed  bis  exercises  among  the  Roman 
youth,  contending  with  them  in  horsemanship,  &c 
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YMr«r       The  betterto  succeed  in  his  [vcrject,  hejoioedhiio- 
065.     self  mth  P.  Sulpicius,  then  tribnne  of  the  people.  This 
^'^•*^'  man,  says  Paterculus,  was  rich  and  eloquent,  had  great 
s^Aon-  talents,  great  spirits,  and  great  interest;  and  whereas 
vdL  pu.   fonaeriy  he  had  endeavoured  to  esttdilish  to  hiauelf  a 
L1.C1&    name  by  honourable  methods,  yet  now,  as  if  he  re- 
pented of  his  virtues,  he,  all  on  a  sudden,  ran  headlong 
Cicda      into  wickedness.  When  very  young  he  had  signalized 
c.  47,  cinq,  faimself,  by  accusing  of  treason  the  famous  C.  Norbanus, 
dIbu.     "1u)°i  Antooius,  the  orator,  defended.     He  is  men- 
bW- c  M.  tioned  in  several  parts  of  Cicero's  worits/and  with  great 
c63.        commendation  of  his  eloquence.     His  entrance  into 
Syuli  M  tn  public  life,  according  to  that  author,  was  very  promis- 
^■^        ing:  buthiseagernes8,whentribune,tohiDderC.CieBar 
Striibo  from  being  consul  before  he  had  passed  through 
the  pnetorship,  and  the  applauses  he  met  with  from  the 
people  on  that  occasion,  carried  him  farther  than  he  at 
first  intended.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  Sulpicius  were 
united  cruelty,  impudence,  avarice,  and  all  sorts  of  vice : 
JBO  that  it  was  needless  to  inquirewherein  his  wickedness 
exceeded  that  of  other  men,  but  wherein  it  surpassed 
itself.  It  seems,  he  proposed  Satuminus  for  bis  model, 
and,  as  the  only  thing  which  he  bluned  in  that  modd 
was  his  not  being  daring  and  quick  enough  in  hb enter- 
prises, he  himself  immediately  appeared  attended  with* 
guard  of  3000  men,  among  whom  were  tiOO  knights. 
This  guard  he  called  the  anti-senate.  He  also  publkily 
sold  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  strangers  and  fi^dmen,' 
and  received  the  money  at  a  table  placed  in  the  forum. 
Ancb  ad     One  of  his  colleagues  had  proposed  a  law  for  recalling 
L  &  c  sa   those  exiles,''  who  had  been  sent  into  banishment  with- 
out being  heard ;  but  Sulpicius  would  not  suSer  the  law 
to  pass.  Afterward,  nevertheless,  heihimself  proposed 

'De  Hu.  Rap.  c  19,  Id  Brut,  e- IS.  SB.  Ciixra  makn  bim  ooc  of  ih* 
•pufcen  in  (he  Arte  diklogua  he  aHnpcHd  de  Orattve. 

(  The  Romui  fevdmcn  Ittd  not  ■  dUe  to  ^  the  rl^M  of  dtiiaiabip. 

^  It  would  K«n,  lb*t  by  the  exOea  ue  mont  thoN  who  had  beeo  buiubed 
b7  dM  t.a  Vuia,  mmHtMiti  above,  p.  IM. 
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tlie  MBoe  law,  witbont  allowing  it  to  be  the  same,  tte-    Ten  of 
ouise  be  had  changed  the  word  "  eKiles"  into  the  words      see.  ^ 
"those  who  hadbeen  ejected  by  force."  Hetheppro-  ^*^-^- 
posed  sertral  other  laws,  soaoiig  which  one  prohibited  ^*^J™* 
the  aeiuit<H*s  from  contracting  debts*  above  the  value  pj^^  y, 
of  £000  denarii.   Another  ordered,  that  the  new  eiti- ^yiu. 
aens  (meaning  the  It^ians)  and  the  freedmen  should  Arboduut. 
not,  in  voting,  be  confined  to  certun  tribes,  but  be  dis- 
parsed  thraugh  the  whole ;  a  third  was  for  transferring 
irom  Sylla  to  Marias  the  conduct  of  the  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition. 

To  defeat  these  projeetSr-  the  codbuIs  proclaimed  lw.  EpiL 
holidays, which kstedalongtime, during  which, it  was  a^id 
not  lawful  to  assemble  the  comitia :  bat  the  tribune  '^"^^^ 
having  gathered  about  him  a  multitude,  went  to  the  App-d> 
senate-house,  and  commanded  the  consuls,  Poinpeiu8i.i.|>.3U. 
and  Sylla,  to  rervoke  their  edict  concerning  the  hoU-  ^n-p-s**- 
days,  that  the  people  might  give  their  votes  with  re- 
gard to  the  laws  in  question.     The  consuls  refused : 
Soliocius**  party  drew  their  daggers;  Pompeins  made 
hii  escape,  his  son  wis  killed,  and  Sylla,  being  closely 
pursued,  to(dc  refiige  in  Marius's  house.     Some  say, 
^at  Marius  let  him  out  at  a  back-door ;  but  Sylla,  in  "»'■  >" 
his  own  memoirs,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  denied  that  he  isu. 
took  refuge  in  Marius's  house,  and  affirmed,  that  Sul* 
fneins's  followers  fbroed  him  thither,  and  then  obliged 
htm  to  return  to  the  forum,  and  revoke  the  edict  in 
question.''   Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  revoked 
tibe  edict,  for  which  reason  Sulpicius  left  him  in  pos^ 
wssitm  of  the  consulship,  degrading  only  his  colleague 
Pompeius.    Sylla,  immediately  after  the  tumult,  left 
the  city,  and  joined  his  army,  then  employed  in  the 
jiege  of  Nola,  which  still  held  out  against  the  republic. 

>  Yet,  (AETIfae  d«Blh  of  Solpidtu,  it  iru  found.  Out  he  hiniKirhad  coDMtMd 
detn*  u>  the  unauiit  of  3,000,000  <^  denuii,  ihM  i>,  >baut  06,87JU.  alnliiw- 

»  Vdl.  Put.  and  Eutropiuj  wy,  thu  SjUa  wu  with  ta  wmjr  In  CwnpiioU,  iatiag 
tUf  tDiDolt,  contniy  to  wiat  Plutvch,  Appiui,  mad  S jlU'i  on  menwin  aBina. 
-{If  dKw  maiioln  otSyDa  were  genuine,  It  majr  temioiicMj  be  aikcd,  wb;  did  Mt 
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rev«r   .1%e  tribune,  having  obtsiiied  tbe  laws  lie  proposed,' 

ees.      sent  two  officers  to  Nola,  to  receive  the  army  from 

'•^'^'  Sylla;  but  the  soldio^  fdl  upon  them,  and  murdned 

JSlSp****  thetn.  Marius,  in  revenge^  put  to  death  msnj  of 
Sylla's  friends  in  the  city,  and  confiscated  their  eKcts. 
In  the  meantime  Sylla  marched  his  troops,  consisting 
of  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse,  towards  Rome.  Ap- 
piui  tells  U8,  that  they  followed  him  very  readily,  be- 
cause they  hoped,  that  under  his  conduct  they  should 
enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  Asia,  and  feared 
lest  Marius  would  make  use  of  another  army  in  the 
Mithridstic  wu-.  All  ihings  were  in  confusion  at 
Rome.  Some  (among  whom  was  the  consul  Pompeius) 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  while  odiers,  deserting  Sylla," 
took  refuge  in  the  city.  The  senate  found  themselves 
obliged  to  obey  the  orden  of  Snlpicius  and  Marius. 
These,  on  Sylla's  approach,  sent  to  him  two  of  the 
preetors,  Servilius  and  BnitU8,°  forbidding  him  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  on  his  march.  The  soldiers  insulted 
those  magistrates,  pulled  off  their  robes,  and  broke 
the  fasces  of  their  lictors.  Hereupon  the  senate  de- 
spatched  new  ambassadors  to  Sylla,  entreating  him  not 
to  come  nearer  the  city,  and  promising  to  satisfy  him. 
He  answered,  that  he  would  stay  whMe  be  was} 
and,  as  if  he  intended  so  to  do,  ordered  a  camp  to  be 
marked  out;  but  the  ambassadors  were  no  socHier 
gone,  than  he  detached  two  (^bia  officers  with  a  body 
of  men,  to  seise  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  du 
wall  near  the  Esqoiline  hill.  The  detadiment  al- 
tered the  city,  but  the  inhabitants  drove  thesLbaok 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls.    In  that  instant,  Sylla  ar- 


Ing  (ba  U«,  Mitboiiiiig  the  new  dtliou  and  (be  &c«dm(n  to  TOU  in  bU  [he  tribw  t 
nor  did  StU>  niaiwct  uiv  thins  of  tlie  matter  till  he  joined  hii  umy  >l  Nola. 

It  Doos  of  Sjlla'i  pilu^  oficea  ctiid  wldi 


him  except  hia  queator. 

■  AmbMMdoci  w<TC  MUt  •even]  timei  to  S7IU  to  inqnln,  why  he  appnaclied 
tbedl;  iQUnu?  10  which  he  alw»a  uuvered,  that  hii  deugn  »u  toincuek 
troai  tyranny.  At  lait  Marius  and  Sulpidu*  aeat  ordcn  to  auD,  in  the  name  of 
dte  aoiate,  not  to  come  within  fin  milca  of  Rone.    Appian, 
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riving,  commanded  his  men  to  set  fire  to  the  faonies^   t«v  oT 
and  he  himself  gsve  the  example.  Maiius,  Sulpicius,      em. 
and  their  followers,  made  what  resistance  they  could;  ^^-^^ 
and  promised  freedom  to  all  slaves  that  wonid  arm  in  3^  °<*>- 
their  cause.     Few  or  none  daring  to  join  thein>  they 
fled  out  of  the  city.    Sylla  marched  on  to  the  C^itoli 
where  he  assembled  the  senate ;  and  ]»oposed  to  them 
the  banishment  of  Sulpiraas,  Marius,  and  the  son  of 
Marius,  together  with  nine  more  of  their  principal  ad- 
berents.    Of  all  the  senators,  Q.  Mucius  ScKTola  was  VaLHu. 
the  only  man  who  refused  to  ooncur  in  this  Vote;  andg^. ''^ 
when  Sylla  endeavoured  to  terrify  him  by  menaces,  ha 
biddly  answered,  '*  Although  you  should  threaten  me 
with  death.andgivemeup  to  those  soldiers,  with  whom 
you  have  surrounded  the  senate-house,  you  shall  never 
persuade  me,  for  the  sake  of  a  life,  now  exhausted  to  the 
dr^i,  to  pronounce  Mariut  an  enemy,  vho  has  saved 
Italy  and  Rome."    The  decree  passed;  and  it  would 
seem  that  Sylla,  by  edict,  set  a  price  upon  the  headi 
of  the  exiles,  and  confiscated  their  estates. 

Sulpicius,  being  taken  through  the  treachery  of  hit  L.  s.  &  s. 
^ve,  was  pot  to  death,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  the  ^  '. 
rostra.  To  zeward  the  slave,  Sylla  gave  him  his  free* 
dom;  and,  to  punish  bis  treachery,  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.     The  two  Aro.  de  ' 
eiNwuIs,  after  their  victory,  took  great  care  that  the  eity  l  ].p.3M. 
ahould  not  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.    Tlie  next  day, 
having  conveiMd  the  gniend  assembly,  they  notified, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  pe<^le  should  not  be  assembled 
by  tribes,  but  by  centuries,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
brought  before  the  comltia,  till  it  had  been  first  ap-^ 
proved  by  the  senate.  They  likewise  annulled  all  those 
acts  of  Sulpidus,  which  had  been  passed  since  the  pro^ 
damation  of  the  holidays:  and,  to  have  a  senate  at     ■ 
their  devotion,  they  created  (if  we  may  believe  Ap> 
pian)  300  new  senators.  To  the  otmsul  Pompeias  was 
ass^ed  the  commaud  of  an  army,  which  then  served 
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Vwtf   under  his  kiiumui  Cn.  Ponpetaa  Strabo,  who  had  re- 
^  6^  '  floced  ABCulum. 

^*^-^-       A&in  being  thiu  regulated,  SylU  sent  his  troops 

seMiam.  befbrebimtoCapui^intendiagmontosetoutfor Asia. 

^^^      The  Marian  faction,  in  the  meantime,  lud  a  snare  (ax 

SjU*.        it  is  said)  for  his  life,  and  the  people  were  ao  exasperated 

against  him,  that,  at  the  election  of  certain  magistrates, 

they  not  only  passed  by  bis  nej^ew  and  his  friend,  but 

«boae  two  of  the  candidates,  whom  they  thought  the 

most  disagreeable  to  him.  On  this  occasion  he  afiected 

to  s^,  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  people  make  use 

of  the  liberty  he  had  procured  them. 

A^^SM-     When  the  consul  Fompeius  came  to  take  the  com- 

L  s.  e.  sa    mand  of  the  army  af^inted  him,  Strabo  gave  it  up  to 

Ls!'^'!^  him^  without  any  seeming  reluctance:  hut  the  next 

SS-         dty,  the  soldiers,  suborned  by  tbelr  old  genial,  fell 

upon  the  consul,  while  be  was  sacrificing,  and  killed 

hun.    Strabo  pretended  to  be  in  great  wrath  for  this 

murder,  y^  he  resumed  his  former  command. 

^•K;  08S.      At  Rome,  Sylla,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  peo^ 

pie,  sufiered  them  to  give  the  consular  fasces  to  L.  Cor- 

^^^^  Belin8Cinna,apatricianoftbeirown  party;  bat  had  the 
Pint.  In      precaution  to  make  him  solemnly  swear  he  would  sup- 
^dLPu.    port  his  interest.    The  other  consul  was  Cn.Ootainu8, 
niu^'    *  peaceable  man,  and  a  strict  obserrer  <rf"tbe  laws. 
a;u>-  CiDDa,rashin  counsel  (say8Faterculu3)bQtaroantn 

^ion,  dared  what  noman  of  virtue  would  dare,  and  per- 
formed what  none  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  resolution 
could  have  performed.  No  sooner  did  be  enter  upon 
his  office,  than  he  began  to  entertain  projects  for  over- 
turning all  that  Sylla  had  done ;  and  even  excited  Vir- 
giniu8,atribuneofthe  people,  to  accuse  him  of  a  capita 
crime :  but  Sylla,  neglecting  the  accusation,  set  out  for 
^  ^  his  province.  According  to  Appian,  the  friends  of  the 
exiles,  depending  upon  Cinna,  b^n  to  revive  Marina's 
proposal  of  dispersing  the  new  citizens  among  all  the 
tribes ;  and  Cinna  had  been  gained  to  favour  this  pro- 
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ject,  by  a  bribe  of  300  tslents:  his  colleague  Oetavius    vw  of 
undertook  the  cause  of  the  old  citizens.     On  the  day     6W. 
when  the  ccanitia  met  to  determine  concerning  this  °-*^''"- 
a&ir,  the  two  parties,  each  headed  by  a  consul,  came  sssib  con. 
toabattle  in  the  forum:  victory  declared  for  Octavius,  !lT^ 
MiAy  if  one  may  believe  Plutarch,  new  10,000  of  the  Arb. 

I    •      D  PhLin 

new  atizens  were  slain.  eatat. 

Cinna,  who  had  depended  apon  his  superiority  in 
number,  se^g  his  party,  c(«ttrary  to  his  expectation, 
defeated,  ran  up  and  down,  inviting  the  slaves,  by  a 
pitHnise  of  liberty,  to  take  arms.  This  stratagem  not 
succeeding,  be  left  Rome,  and  made  a  pn^iress  through 
several  towns  of  the  allies,  soliciting  them  every  where 
to  revolt,  and  raising  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
While  be  was  thus  employed,  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  C. 
Milonius,  andQ.  Sertorius,  ^joined  him,  but  the  senate 
passed  adeem  against  him  to  tiiis  effect:  "  Because  App.  p. 
Cinnshaadesertedtberepublic in herdanger,and called  ^^ 
the  slaves  to  arms,  wedeclu«him  Stkhn  from  his  right  of 
eitiiensfaip,  and  depose  him  from  the  office  of  consul." 
In  his  place  was  substituted  L.  Cornelius  Menila,  then 
flemen  dialis.  Hereupon  Cinna  hastened  to  Capna, 
where  wasquartered  a  Roman  army,  and  faariog  gained 
the  officers  who  commanded  it,  uid,  by  their  means,  got 
the  troops  convMied,  he  entered  the  assembly  without 
thefaace3,andinthehabitofaprivateman.  Then,  with 
tears,  addressing  himaelfto  the  soldiers:  "From  you, 
citi2eiis,  I  received  the  honour  of  the  consulship:  what 


dMirp><nii,tDakpoaearisnofthe(bnim.  Oeuviiu, ktunded bf the honcster put 
of  tb«  people,  unicd  Uluitlw  viih  dignt,  kifM  U  honu,  tOl  he  WW  taftnnMl,  that 
Ae  WMJanu  of  the  DibDnee,  lutTingforbid  pntccedEna  to  pna  the  law,  the  new 
cfanem  bad  diiTai  diMD  ftom  tba  loMiB )  than  bo,  ndUi  Mli>vai,  brake  Hke  ft 
lorrenliDU)llKfi«iuD,niulKdthnHidithemld>toftlie  aowi,  ud  haviag  Mgjited 
>w»  tbo  rioten,  ictind  (othe  temme  of  Ctftot;  foTOutafTegmitohlicalleagiie 
he  foibon*  (o  hUack  tmn.  NetecUMlen,  the  fidlowcn  oTO^Tiiu  fell  apon  the 
new  dtkeni,  UDed  muij  of  Ihem,  and  drore  the  i«t  out  of  the  dty . 

'  Sorioriiw,  aeeordJDg  to  Pbitndi,  WM  pment  at  die  Uu  noflkt  In  the  ftciun, 
anil  Bed  tromlheneetiwethcr  with  Cinna.  He  bad,  not  long  betcne,  atood  for  the 
trUMmahlpt  but  ihoa^tln  wi*  ao  gnat  ■  bvogrita  of  tbepeoplt^  that,  stia  da; 
when  be  entend  the  iheatn,  ihejt  bnke  out  into  a  ihout  of  ^laiiie,  jet  he  loW 
bta  eketion  thnmgh  the  nifluena  of  flrlla'a  party.  Phit.  In  Benot. 
VOL.  IV.  N 
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Vetrof    yoagwreinebyjrour8uffiBge8,tbe8enate,int^outcoti- 
M8.      Milting  you,  b*s  taken  from  me.  This  injury  I  do  not 
^^°*'   lament  so  much  for  my  own  sake,  -as  for  ytnira.    What 
*^j«~-  occasion  will  there  be  bereafter  to  court  the  favour  of 
thetribes?  What  ocoBsioo  for  assemblies  and  eomitia? 
And  wherein  can  youbeusefiil,  ifyousu&r  yoor  deter- 
minations to  be  so  easily  annulled?"  AiW  complaining 
much  of  his  awn  misfortunes,  he  rent  his  ganneDt,  and 
coming  down  from  liie  place  where  he  had  harangued, 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground  before  the  aaaemhly. 
Tke  soldiers,  moved  with  compassion,  raised  him  up, 
gave  bim  bade  his  &sces,and  dem^d  him  to  take  courage, 
and  lead  them  wherever  his  affiursshould  require.  That 
this  opportunity  might  not  be  lost,  both  officers  and 
soldiers  immediatdy  tock  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Cimu. 
In  the  meuitime,  Octavius  and  Menila  made  diligent 
preparation  for  the  defence  of  Rome,  and  sent  to  make 
levies  of  soldiers,  aet  only  among  the  allies,  bat  among 
the  Gauls.    They«ioreoTer  cffdeied  Co,  Pompeius 
Strabotoeome  instantly  with  his  army  to  the  assistance 
of  the  republic.    He  had  continued  at  the  head  of  this 
army  ever  mnce  the  murder  of  his  kinsman  (Sylla's  col- 
league in  the  consulship),  who  had  been  appointed  to 
Om-Ls.   ommand  it,  as  we  have  before  daserved.  Some  say,  that 
Lir.Bpit.  StnbofirstolEeredhissenrioetoCinna,Tdioreje^edit: 
VM.  pu.  Others,  tliat,  by  encouraging  both  ptuties,  be  fomented 
L  a.  c  31.  g  ^^f  which  he  could  easily  have  suppressed  in  the  be- 
^nning.  Bethatasitwili,  benurchcd  t«  Rome,  oad 
joined  Octavius,  but  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  made 
it  visible  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  his  own  interest. 
Cinna,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  credit  to  his  party, 
seBt  to  recall  Marius  and  his  son  from  bani^ment. 
JJ^  •"         We  have  already  seen,  that  Sylla  drove  Mariusfrom 
Rome,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  Id  the  evening 
of  that  day,  on  which  he  made  his  escape,  be  arrived  at 
a  villa  of  his  own,  called  Stdonium,  and  from  thence 
sent  his  son  to  some  neighbouring  &mu  belonging  to 
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his  f«tber'in4aw  Mucius,  there  to  provide  oeoessMies    v«r  wt 
for  tbdr  royage.    He  himself  went,  in  the  meantime,      om. 
to  Ostis,  whoe  his  friend  NumetiuH  having  prepared  ^^'^ 
him  a  ship,  he,  without  staying  for  his  son,  but  taking  ^^*<^ 
with  him  G[ranitn,  hit-wife's  son  by  a  former  husband,        ^ 
wdghed  anchor.  Fasdog  along  thecoart  of  Italy  with 
8  £m)iiraUe  wind,  he  was  in  no  small  apprehension  of 
one  Geminius,  a  man  of  great  interest  at  Tarrscina,  and 
his  enemy.  He  therefore  bade  the  sailors  keep  o£f  from 
that  place,  and  they  were  willing  to  obey,  but  the  wind 
changing,  and  blowing  hard  from  the  sea,  and  their 
vessel  being  scarce  able  to  resist  the  waves,  Marius,  to(^ 
being  indisposed,  and  sea^aick,  it  was  with  great  diffi* 
oulty  they  could  get  so  far  as  Ciroeii,  on  this  side  of 
Tarracdna. 

■  The  storm  now  increasing,  and  their  provisions  fail- 
ii^,  they  went  on  ahorer  and  wandered  up  and  down 
they:knew  not  whither*,  scroiding,  as  it  usually  happens 
in  greatduigerSfthe  present  evil,  and rdying  on  uncer- 
tain hopes.  The  land  and  the  sea  were  both  perilous ; 
they  feared  to  meet  with  people,  and  yet.  wanting  food. 
feared  more  to  meet  with  nobody.  Towards  night  th«y 
lit  upon  a  few  poor  herdsawn,  who,  unhai^y,  h«d  no- 
thing to  give  them :  but  hnowiDg  Marius,  they  advised 
hin  to  get  away,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  they  had  8e«n 
a  party  of  horae  in  search  of  him.  Marius,  seeing  that 
his  attendants,  spent  with  long  fasting,  were  unable  to 
go  farther,  turned  aside  out  of  the  road,  and  lud  bim- 
aelf  in  a  thick  wood,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  great 
distress.  The  next  day,  though  pinched  with  htmger, 
yet  willing  to  make  use  of  the  bttle  strength  he  had 
ieft,  he  travelled  by  the  sea-side,  encour^ng  his  com* 
paniona  by  prophecies,  upon  whidi,  he  said,  he  de- 
pended. He  told  them  that,  when  he  was  a  child,  he 
brought  home  an  eagle's  nest,  in  which  were  seven 
young  ones;  and  that  his  parents,  much  astonished  at 
the  accident  (for  it  is  said  that  an  eagle  never  hatches 
n2 
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Ye«  of   more  than  two),  having  consulted  the  divinera,  these 
e6&      had  declared,  that  he  would  be  the  greatest  amongst 
_  men,  and  be  seven  times  possessied  of  the  highest  ma- 


il- ^stracy  in  his  country. 

When  he  and  his  company  were  now  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  irom  Minturnae,  they  espied  a  troop  of  horse 
making  towards  them  with  all  speed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  two  ships  pretty  near  the  shore.  Hereupon  they 
ran  as&st  as  they  could  to  the  sea,  and  plunging  them- 
selves into  it,  swam  to  the  ships.  Granius,  and  those 
that  were  with  him,  got  into  one  of  them,  and  passed 
over  to  the  opposite  island,  called  ^naria.  Marius, 
heavy  and  unwieldy,  was,  with  much  difficulty,  borne 
above  the  water  by  two  slaves,  and  put  aboard  the  other 
ship.  In  this  instant,  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  sea- 
side, and  from  thence  called  out  to  the  mariners,  to 
bring  their  vessel  to  shore,  or  else  to  throw  out  Marius.' 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  besoi^ht  them  with  tears,  not 
to  deliver  him  up  to  his  ^lemies.  The  mariners,  after  a 
consultation,  wherein  they  inclined  sometimes  to  the 
one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  at  length  answered 
positively,  that  they  would  not  deliver  up  Marius.  But 
soon  after  the  soldiers  were  gone  away,  and  out  of  sight, 
the  sailors  brought  the  vessel  to  an  anchor,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris,  where  it  makes  a  ^eat  marsh ;  and  then 
they  advised  Marius  to  go  on  shore  and  refresh  himself, 
tfll  the  wind  should  come  fur,  which,  they  said,  would 
soon  happen ;  for  that  vrhen  the  sea-breeze  fell,  there 
generally  arose  a  fresh  gale  from  the  marsh.  Marius 
listened  to  their  advice,  and,  when  they  bad  set  him  on 
shore,  he  lud  himself  down  in  a  place  not  far  from  the ' 
sea,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  what  was  to  befal  him : 
for  the  mariners,  presently  after,  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  away,  not  thinking  it  excusable  to  deliver  Marius 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  him,  nor 
consistent  with  their  own  safety  to  protect  him.  De- 
serted thus  by  all,  he  lay  a  good  while  sUent  on  the 
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ground  j  at  length  collecting  the  remains  of  his  strength,  JJ?!?' 
be  got  up,  and  travelled  along  most  disconsolately,  ow. 
After  wading  through  bogs,  and  ditches  foil  of  water  °'^"*:, 
and  mud,  he  at  last  stumbled  upon  an  old  man's  cottage,  ^^jf^ 
who  worked  in  the  fens.  Falling  at  his  feet,  he  be- 
sought him  to  give  assistance  to  a  person,  who,  if  he 
escaped  the  present  danger,  would  make  him  returns 
beyond  his  expectation.  The  poor  man,  whether  he 
had  formerly  known  Marius,  or  was  then  moved*  says 
Plutarch,  withthe  majesty  ofhiscountenance,answered, 
"  If  you  want  only  rest,  you  may  repose  yourself  con- 
veniently in  my  cottage ;  but  if  you  are  flying  from  an 
enemy,  I  will  hide  you  in  a  more  retired  and  secret 
place."  Marius  having  desired  he  would  do  him  that 
good  office,  the  old  man  led  him  to  a  cave  by  the  river 
side,  and  there  covered  him  with  reeds,  and  other  light 
things,  which  wouldconceal,but  not  burden  him.  Scarce 
had  he  laid  himself  down,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
great  noise  from  the  cottage.  His  enemy,  Geminius, 
had  sent  horsemen  from  Tarracina  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  some  of  them  happening  to  come  that  way,  most 
severely  menaced  the  poor  old  man,  as  one  who  had  en- 
tertained and  concealed  an  enemy  of  Rome.  Marius, 
thinking  himself  in  imminent  danger,  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  and,  leaving  his  concealment,  plunged  himself 
into  a  great  pool  of  water.  From  thence  his  pursuers 
dragged  him  naked,  and  all  covered  with  mud,  and  in 
that  condition  carried  him  away  to  Mintunue,  where 
they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 
There  had  been  published  throughout  all  the  towns  of 
Italyadecreeofthesenate,importingthat  search  should 
be  made  for  him,  and  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
if  he  were  found.  The  magistrates,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  this  decree,  cast  him  into  prison,  and  sent  a 
slave,  belonging  to  the  public,  a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  to 
cut  o£F  his  head :  for  none  of  their  own  citizens  would 
undertake  the  office. 
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YeKoT       Several  authors  have  reported,  that  Manus,  seeing 

ML     the  slave  enter  the  prison,  said  to  him,  with  a  strong 

^f'-'''-  voice,  *'  Hast  thou  the  audaciousness  to  kill  Marius?" 

'^^J^^  and  that  at  these  words,  the  Cimbrian  instantly  ran  away 

Ut.  Epit.   '"^^  ^^  town,  and  throwing  down  hie  sword  before  the 

vS'  p      people,  cried  out, "  I  have  not  the  power  to  kill  Marius  :'* 

v»L  Mu.  nerertheless,  it  would  seem,  from  certain  passages  in 

«^  ^'  Cicero,  that  thii  story  ia  an  invention  of  some  of  the 

^^■^     later  writers.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Mintumenses  fur- 

10.  pro       nished  Marius  with  a  ship  and  provisions ;  he  sailed  first 

pioL  in    '  to  .i£naria,  where  having  found  Granius,  and  the  rest 

*         of  bis  company  that  had  escaped  thither,  he,  together 

Tvith  them,  steered  his  course  towards  Africa.  Want  of 

water  foroedhimtoputinnearEt^x;  in  Sicily.    AR(v< 

man  qutestor,  who  guarded  that  coast,  fell  upon  Marius 

at  his  landing,  slew  sixteen  of  his  men,  and  was  near 

taking  him  prisoner.  The  illustrious  fugitive,  however, 

at  length  arrived  in  Africa,  and  went  on  shore  near 

Carthage,  in  the  hope  that  Sextilius,  the  praetor  of  that 

province,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  done  neither  good 

nor  harm,  would,  out  of  mere  compassion,  assist  him  in 

his  distress.    But  scarce  was  he  landed,  when  an  officer 

from  Sextilius  forbade  him  to  set  foot  in^that  country^ 

and  declaml  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  obey,  he  would 

be  treated,  conformably  to  the  decree  of  tl^  senate,  as 

an  enemy  of  Rome.  Marius,  struck  with  astonishment 

at  this  message,  remained  a  considerable  time  without 

i|)eaking  a  word,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  messenger. 

The  man,  at  length,  asked  him,  what  answer  he  should 

carry  back  to  the  prsetor :  "  Go  tell  him  (said  Marius), 

that  you  have  seen  Marius,  an  exile  irom  h^  countryi 

and  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage:"  meaning  by 

this  (says  Plutarch)  to  propose  the  fortune  of  that  city, 

and  his  own  fortune,  as  instructive  lessons  to  the  pne* 

tor.  He  went  again  on  board,  and  wandered  about  in 

tho6e8eas,agreatpart  of  the  winter.  UisaonMarinat 

who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of  Mandre&tal  (or» 
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aa  Flntsrcfa  calls  him,  Hiempsal),  king  of  Numidia,    Ven«f 
came  from  thence,  and  joined  his  &ther.  eao. 

We  left  the  younger  Marius  in  Italy,  at  some  fanns 


belongiDg  to  Mucius,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  get  ^^^f^ 
necessaries  for  his  Other's  voyage,  the  very  day  his  ia- 
ther  set  sail  &om  that  country.  While  the  son  was  busy 
in  executing  his  commissi(xi,  he  had  like  to  have  been 
surprised  hy  some  troopers,  who  were  in  search  of  hir 
father;  hot,  by  the  care  of  Mucius's  steward,  who  had 
notice  of  their  a^^roach,  be  was  put  into  a  cart  covered 
over  with  beans,  and  conveyed  to  his  wife  at  Rome. 
From  thence.together  with  Cethegus,  and  somecrfihers, 
be  made  his  escape  in  the  night,  went  on  board  a  ship, 
passed  into  Africa,  and  there  implored  the  protection 
of  the  king  of  Numidia.  Hiempsal  treated  him  and  his 
companions  with  great  civility ;  but  whenever  they  ex- 
pressed an  intention  to  depart,  found  some  pretext  or 
other  to  detain  them,  and  it  was  manifest  be  made  thoce 
delays  with  no  good  design.  An  accident  contributed 
greatly  to  their  preservatioii.  The  hard  fortune  of 
young  Marius,  who  was  very  handsome,  nearly  touched 
one  of  the  king's  concubines ;  and  this  her  pity  was  the 
beginning  of  her  love,  and  a  veil  to  cover  it.  At  first 
he  avoided  all  engagements  with  her ;  but,  finding  be 
bad  no  other  probable  way  (^making  his  escape  from 
Numidia,  and  that  herpaision  was  no  lessgenerous  than 
violent,  he  returned  it  with  kindness:  and  i^,  in  re- 
quital, procured  him  and  his  friends  the  means  of 
escaping.  Havingjoined  his  father,  they  !^AiTica,8nd 
sailed  forItaly,whitherMarius,a8  was  beforementioAed, 
had  been  invited  by  Cinna.  As  soon  as  they  landed, 
they  set  about  raising  soldiers.  Marius  proclaimed  lU 
berty  to  all  slaves  that  would  arm  in  his  quarrel,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  troopsf 
which  was  soon  after  strengthened  by  five  hundred  of 
his  paity  from  Rome.  He  then  sent  a  deputation  in' 
form  to  Cinna,  oflfering  to  serve  under  him,  and  obey 
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Yen  of  bis  orders  as  consul.  All  Cinna's  officers,  except  Ser- 
666.  tonus,  were  of  opiniou,  that  Mariui  should  be  received. 
"■  ^-  ^_  Sertori  us,  a  great  warrior,  but  prudent  and  moderate. 


awAMii-  and  who  dreaded  the  revengeful  temper  of  Marius, 
Pi„^^  remonstrated  to  Cinna,  that,  without  the  assistance  of 
Sotoi-  Marius,  he  was  powerful  enough  to  triumph  over  his 
enemies:  that  Marius,  if  received,  would  rob  him  of 
the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  war,  and  prove  a 
troublesome  and  unfuthful  partner  in  the  government. 
Cinna  owned  all  this  to  be  veryjust  and  solid;  hot  he 
added,  "  With  what  face  can  I  reject  a  man,  whom  I 
myaelf  have  invited  to  join  with  me  in  the  war?"  To 
which  Sertorius  replied,  "  I  thought  Marius  had  come 
into  Italy  of  his  own  accord,  and  therefore  I  only  con- 
sidered, what,  in  that  case,  was  expedient  to  be  done. 
But  since  he  is  here  by  your  invitation,  you  ought  not 
to  have  even  deliberated,  whether  you  are  to  receive 
and  employ  him.  Your  promise  given  precludes  all 
consultation  and  uncertainty." 
Pint  in  Cinna  hereupon  wrote  immediately  to  Marius,  gave 

him  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  sent  him  the  fiisces,  and 
other  badges  of  that  dignity.  Marius  would  not  accept 
of  these  honours:  he  said,  they  did  not  suit  with  his 
present  misfortunes.  From  the  day  that  he  fled  from 
Rome,  he  had  worn  an  old  robe,  and  n^lected  his  hair 
and  beard;  and  he  walked  slowly,  like  a  man  oppressed 
with  calamities :  but  through  the  disguise  of  that  doleful 
countenance,  something  was  discerned  so  fierce,  that  he 
App.  ac     rather  created  terror  than  moved  compassion.    After 
p.S9l'*'   ^^  ^^  joined  Cinna,  they  marched  together,  and  en- 
Mnt  in      camped  on  the  Tiber;  Cinna  and  Carbo  over-against 
Lit.  K^L    Rome;   Sertorius  above  it;  and  Marius  lower  down 
A^hw.    towards  the  sea.     The  last  applied  himself  to  cut  off 
^  all  provisions  that  were  sent  up  the  river  to  supply 

thecity;  and  he  possessed  himself  of  several  maritime 
towns ;  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Ostia,  which,  having 
reduced  it  by  force,  he  plundered,  and  massacred  the 
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greatest  part  of  the  ioh^itants.  Ciona  sent  a  party  of   Ve*rof 
soldiers  to  take  posseasiini  of  Ariminum,  that  no  asdst-      aos. 
ance  might  be  sent  to  Rome  from  Gaul.  Appius  Clau-  ^*^"- 
dius,  to  whom  the  guard  of  Janiculum  had  been  en-  seant  wd- 
trusted,  receired  Marius  and  Ciona  into  the  place ;  *""^ 
but  they  were  driven  oat  ^ain  by  Pompeiua  ^rabo, 
and  the  consul  Octavius.     Strabo  being  soon  after 
killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,''  the  sole  command  of 
the  army  devolved  to  Octavius.   The  inciqtacity  (says  pint.  «> 
Plutarch)  of  this  consul  wai  not  so  detrimental  to  the  "*'' 
public  a&ire,  as  was  his  too  scrupulous  attachment  to 
the  laws:  for  when  they  advised  him  to  set  the  slaves 
at  liberty  [in  order  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  and 
prevent  their  going  over  to  the  enemy],  he  answered, 
that  he  could  never  give  to  staves  the  privilsges  of  that 
city,  the  gates  of  which  he  had,  in  obedience  to  die 
laws,  shut  against  Cains  Marius. 

About  this  time  Metellus  Pius,  the  son  of  Numidi-  App.  loc 
cus,  arrived  at  Rome.  He  had  lately  commanded  an  "^ 
aimy  in  Samniun],where  the  Social  War  was  not  totally 
extinguished ;  and  the  senate  had  desired  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Samnites  upon  any  honourable  terms, 
and  lead  bis  forces  to  the  defence  of  his  country;  but 
while  he  hesitated  about  granting  the  conditions  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  enemy,  Marius  yielded  to  all  their 
demands,  and  they  joined  themselves  to  bis  party. 

At  Rome,  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  deserted  him,  PiuLia' 
and  offered  their  service  to  Metellus,  who  was  much    *^ 
the  better  general;  but,  upon  his  reproving  them 
roughly,  and  ordering  them  back  to  the  consul,  they 
went  over  to  Cinna. 

Marius,  in  the  meantime,  reduced  Antium,  Aricia,  Appim, 
Laouvium,  and  several  other  towns,  where  the  Ro-  ^ '"' 
mans  bad  magazines  of  provisions.     Afler  this,  the 
confederate  generals  drawing  nearer  to Rome,OctaviuB, 

,  1  VdL  P^  nparu,  ilut  the  pUpw  nged  in  both  unilci.  H<  *tld<,  diM  the 
J07  for  the  deMh  of  Pomp^ua  «u  ■bnoM  balMioca  bf  tbe grief  ftribc  iMi  of  H> 
mMoj  dOMmt  m  diad  by  the  iwotd,  or  the  frntOtate. 
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Yen  et   CnmoB,  and  Metellus,  maxdied  out  to  oppoBe  tbem, 
660.     but  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  trust  the  safety  of  their 
'•*^"'  country  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.    Cinna  having  pro- 
9^g«>-  claimed  liberty  to  all  the.slaves  in  the  city,  who  should 
jma  him,  they  docked  to  him  from  thence  in  crowds. 
The  senate  terrified  hereby,  and  fearing  the  diapontent 
of  the  people,  who  sofi^ed  greatly  through  want  of  pro- 
vision^ wot  deputies  to  Cinna,  to  n^otiate  a  peace. 
His  firstquestion  to  them  was,  whether  they  had  a  otnn- 
missioa  to  treat  with  him  as  consul,  or  as  a  private  per- 
son :  and  they  not  giving  him  a  satisfactory  answer, 
could  e&ct  nothing.    After  their  return  to  the  city, 
Cinna  advanced  and  encamped  und^  the  walls.   Mul- 
Utudra  went  over  to  him,  some  through  fear  of  famine, 
others  because  they  favoured  his  cause,  and  his  nearness 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  esci^.    The  senate,  un- 
willing to  depose  Merula,  who  bad  been  appointed  con- 
iHod.  Sic   gui  in  f^^  room  of  Cinna,  were  in  great  perjdexity.  But 
Veu.  Pkt.   Merula,  that  be  m^ht  be  no  hindrance  to  the  public 
^  ^  ^   tranquillity,  voluntarily  lud  down  his  office :  and  the 


^ 


senate  immediately  despatched  new  deputies  to  Cinna, 
with  orders  to  acknowledge  him  as  consul.'  They  re^ 
quired  no  other  condition  of  peace,  but  his  taking  an 
oath,  not  to  put  to  death  any  of  the  citizens.  He  re- 
fused to  swear,'  but  gave  them  his  promise,  that  none 
should  be  slain  with  his  knowledge,  or  oo>s«it;  and 
even  desired  that  the  consul  Octavius  might  leave 
Rome,  lest  some  misfortune  should  befal  him.  Marina 
waastandingnezttoCinna'stribunaL  Hedidnotq>eak 
a  word,  but  the  gloominess  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
malice  that  appeared  in  his  eyes,  sufficiently  pn^nosti- 
cated,  that  he  would  soon  fill  the  city  witii  slaogfater. 
Shorttyafter  tliis  conference,  Cinna  entered  Rome, 
suiTOunded  with  soldiers,  but  Marios  stopped  at  tbe 

■According  lotheEpimmeofUij',  (1.80.)  the  nobles,  forcrfbj  the  lnc«p«dly 
and  macberrof  the  gaienlt  and  loMlcn,  wbo,  cnnipted  bj  ntoon,  dtha  wonlf 
lut  fight,  or  wait  uvv  lo  the  enany,  RodTcd  Cinu  lod  Uuhii  Imo  the  a»j. 

■  AppiM  Mjn,  tbu  both  (Sow  ud  Mtriiu  took  M  oUfa  DM  M  UU  Odwiw. 
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gate,  saying'  angrily,  "  that  he  whs  mi  exile,  and  for-   Tew  or 
bidden  by  tbe  laws  to  enter  the  city :  if,  therefore,  they     me. 
wanted hk presence, theymustrerersethedecreeofbit  ^^^ 
banishnieht/'  Thepeopleaccordinglywereaasembledj'^f*- 
but  scarce  had  three  or  four  of  the  tribes  given  tbeir 
vi3te8,  when  he,  throwing  off  the  ms^,  entered  the  city 
with  his  guards:'  a  band  of  about  4000  odhe  stontett 
slaves,  whom  hehadchosentobeministersofhiscruelty.iHo  Cm*. 
Instantly  the  gates  were  shut,  that  none  might  escape,  ^649. 
and  a  daugihter  ensued,  as  in  a  town  taken  by  aasaalt;  j^^^'^ 
CandL.  Julius,  mth  many  otherconsiderable  senators,  4^  >^ 
were  murdered;  and,  among  the  rest,  Antonias,  the  Flat,  la 
orator,  whose  head  Marias  caused  to  he  fixed  npon  the  ^  p.^. 
rostra.    The  consul  Octsvius  was  slain  on  hia  tribunal.  I;,*-  SJ^ 
Ancharius,  a  man  of  pnetonan  rank,  coming  to  pay  hia  Quat.  l  a. 
comj^iments  to  Marina,  was  murdered  by  the  'guards,  omul's. 
because  their  general  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  from  cil^'poM. 
that  time  those  slaves  made  it  their  practice  to  murder  imI-.  ^d 
everyman  whose  salutation  Marius  did  not  return :  so      '  °' 
that  even  his  friends  never  i^tjH-oached  him  but  with 
terror. 

In  the  midst  of  these  murders,  Marius  assembled  the 
people,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  (Cicero  tells  us,  he 
was  himself  present,  and  observed,  that  the  old  soldier, 
far  from  being  dispirited  by  his  adversities,  seemed  to 
have  the  strength  of  his  mmd  renewed).  'When  be 
had  recoiuited  the  series  of  his  late  eufi^rings,  he  tt^d 
the  people,  that,  being  now  restored  to  his  dignity,  and 
having  recovered  all  that  he  had  lost,  it  should  still  be 
his  principal  care  to  preserve  thsC  cciurage  and  virtue 
friiich  be  had  never  lost. 

After  the  first  fury  of  slangbter,  the  tyrants  reaolvad 
to  proceed  against  some  of  their  enemies,  by  way  of 
trial.  Merula,  to  avoid  an  unjust  sentence,  caused  hie 
vans  to  be  opened.  As  he  was  priest  of  Jupiter,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  die  with  the  mitre  on  his  head: 
he  therefore  left  a  writing  behind  him,  signifying  that, 
b&fore  his  death,  he  had  put  off  that  sacred  ornament. 
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YoTof       Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian 

ess.     war,  smothered  himself  with  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

^^"^  It  is  reported,  that  Marius.  when  the  friends  ofCa- 

*f^«»-  tulus  interceded  for  him,  made  no  answer  but  "  He 

must  die,  he  must  die." 
Flat  b  Some  authors  saj,  that  Cinna  began  to  cease  his 

ScMor.  cruelties ;  but  that  Marius  growing  duly  more  thirsty 
of  blood,  proceeded  to  destroy  every  man  of  whom  he 
had  the  least  suspicion ;  till  at  length  Cinna  and  Serto- 
rius,  having  surprised,  and  surrounded  with  soldiers, 
the  murderous  guards  of  Marius,  put  every  roan  of 
them  to  death. 

Many  of  the  nobles  fled  to  Sylla,  then  in  Greece : 

his  wife  and  children  likewise,  with  some  difficulty, 

escaped  to  him,  and  he  learnt  from  them,  that  his 

enemies  had  burnt  his  house,  and  ravaged  his  lands. 

^n'r^'       When  the  time  came  for  choosing  supreme  magi- 

'■ — '■  strates,  Marius  and  Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls, 

nu«Up.      without  so  much  as  the  form  of  assembling  the  comitia. 
lit.  Epu.  On  the  day  of  their  inauguration,  Marius  caused  a 
Vd.  Pu.    senator,  named  Sex.  Licinius,  to  be  thrown  from  the 
2.  c  33.  Xarpeian  rock.     His  own  death  soon  after  put  a  stop 
to  his  cruelties.    He  died,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable account,  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  about  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
^pw  &       To  grace  his  funeral,  C.  Fimbria  (at  this  time  quKstor 
VaLBi»x.  urbanus),  ordered  Q.Scfevola  (the  pontifex  maximus) 
gl;''"-   tobeputtodeath;  andhearingaflerwardthathemight 
Vii  p^.  recover  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  summoned  him 
SS7.  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people.    When  somd>ody 

asked  Fimbria,  "  Of  what  crime  be  could  accuse  so 
good  a  man?"  he  answered,  "Ofnot  having  received 
in  his  body  the  whole  of  the  weapon  with  which  he 
was  stabbed." 
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FalirimtFbenu,  auoeiatti  by  Cinna  in  Ou  emuuUh^  far  the  rvnutedcr  t^flhc 
seartffJyltUkewiie^poMedbyUmtonieetaltoSgBa'tamiBumilitAtld. 

An  actcunt  cfAe  prvrtti  <ifJUUhriiaitt,  afler  Mi  d^fialing  lAe  (Ane  Somam 
gnuraliineW.  nt  arrhial  tfSylblnCnea  Iti  066.  He  thrrt  vaii^tdAn 
thtmmkaiffMiOtiiiata. 

SgUapatta  inloAiia,  and  amcluAei  a  peae€  with  iht  king  cf  Pimlia,  1x668; 
nfttnu  We  Orette  ht  aOS  (l^agAeJlmrthamnUi^  qfOmu,  and  Ott  Aird 
ytar  qfhii  htddimg  that  magittracy  bg  murfotion).  From  Aihau,  Sj/Ua  wrlttt 
a  meiaciag  UUer  to  Hie  ttnett,  vho  had  tufired  hin  to  he  declared  m  exUe, 
andtobi  loaded  vUh  other  ii^iiria  ami  ind^Ukt.  In  670,  he  tauii  tu  Italg,  • 
Mallff  imbdua  the  MarUm/iiclkni,  and  protcrliei  thaie  of  hii  enembi  who  had 
etnped  Mi  iwardi  and,  1m  871,  he  it  amtiitiMd  ftrfetual  dictator. 

Ok  the  death  of  Marius,  Cinna  chose  L.  Valerius  Vev  of 
Flaccu8tobehi8coIleaguemtheconsulship,appomting  e^^ 
him  to  succeed  Sylla  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  ^iSi^u 
Mithridates/and givinghim  Fimbria forhis lieutenant.  ^^^"^ 

We  left  Mithridates,  in  G&5,  victorious  over  the  Ro-  ApB.pj»e. 
man  armies  in  Asia  IVopria,  and  master  of  all  that  ^'^"P'' 
country,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  except  Rhodes.  This  id.  i. '%. 
prince,  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  to  the  Romans,  cic.  pro  l. 
despatched  circular  letters  throughout  Asia,  directing,  Jf "  j^*"  ^' 
that  the  people,  on  a  certain  day,  should  massacre  tdl  umm. 
the  Italians  that  were  in  that  country;  men,  women,  ^ 
and  children,  freemen,  and  slaves :  and  that  the  effects 
of  the  slain  should  be  disposed  of,  part  to  his  own 
treasury,  and  part  to  the  assassins ;  and  he  forbade  the 
people,  under  pain  of  death,  to  spare  the  life  of  any 
Italian,  or  to  bury  him,  when  dead.    Fourscore  thou-  v>l  na. 
sand  °  of  that  nation  perished  in  this  massacre  j  and  j^tj]^' 
the  cruelty,  with  which  the  Asiatics  executed  the    '^^' 
vengeance  of  Mithridates,  showed  plainly  (says  Ap- 
pian)  that  they  were  actuated  more  by  hatred  to  the 
Romans  than  fear  of  the  king. 

After  this  he  attacked  Rhodes,  by  sea  and  land,  with  cic  s.  in 
all  his  forces;  but  miscarried  in  the  enterprise.^    j-^Vm.t.K. 

'  The  king  of  Poatiu,  byidiiiw  tberfbcUof  IbepubUcwi*,  vul  of  ■Uother 
Itallwi«iiiAda,tuidoccaiiolKdaniunoitiuiivenilbMikraplcjiiilt«a]c.  Vdeniu, 
bdbRheaMautapOD  Ui  eipeditkn,  pnUklKdaUw,  Importing,  tliat  the  dibwn 
■lioaU  not  be  ohltecd  tofjuniulr  atiitaniam»  (kmom  quita  or  tbepiiD- 
Sfi*m»thBfmnd.  CIcproL.  Uu>il.c7-  VdL  P>L  L  3.  c  93. 
"  Fhit.  (in  ^lU)  make*  dn  nomhct  wnonnt  to  lM,00(k 
'  Cic  (Ac  cfu)  ldl(  w,  thftt  ootwhbMHkiinB  the  HlMaiMi*  inn  bcfkgid  bj 
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VtvoT   hinder  the  Romans  from  entering  Ana,  he  resolved 
607.     to  transport  the  war  into  Europe.    With  this  view  he 
^•'^■"'  sent  his  youngest  son  (celled  by  some  Arcathius,  by 
'•'*«»•  others,  Ariarathes)  with  a  powerful  army,  through 
A_  ^     Thrace  into  Macedon.    Archelaiu,  the  ablest  of  his 
A^^    eeneralfl,  he  commissioned  to  ko  with  a  fleet  to  Greece, 
M).         m  order  to  bnng  over  to  his  party  the  people  of  that 
ihOa.        comitry,  either  by  persuasion  or  frave ;  and  despatched 
Metrophanes,  another  of  hiagenends,  into  Euboea,  and 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Thessaly. 
PoridoB.         The  Athenians  (we  are  not  told  for  what  cause)  had 
bTis.     '  been  condemned  to  a  fine  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
magistrates  forbidden  to  exercise  their  functions :  and 
AriBtion,anepicurean  philosopher,  whom  they  had  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Mithridates,  being  gained  by  that 
monarch,  had  exhorted  them  to  side  with  the  king ; 
assuring  them,  that  the  popular  government  should  be 
restored,  and  that  not  only  the  public  would  be  bene- 
fited, but  private  persons  would  reap  great  advantages 
from  the  alliance  of  so  powerful  andsogenerousaprince. 
cic  in       The  people,  dazzled  with  these  prospects,  gave  a  favour- 
™  ''    '  ableanBwer,andthechiefmenofthecity,  findingthem- 
selves  unable  to  restrain  the  madness  of  the  multitude, 
passed  into  Italy,  and  took  refuge  in  Rome. 
Apfk  Hi-       Archelaus  subdued  the  island  Delos,  which  had  re- 
volted from  the  Athenians,  slew  there  30,000  men,  most 


f. 


of  them  Italians,  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo.'' 
The  island  he  restored  to  the  Athenians,  and  deposited 
in  their  city  the  booty  he  had  taken.  But,  under  pre- 
tence of  guarding  it,  be  sent  along  with  it  2000  sol- 
diers, by  whose  assistance  Aristion  assumed  to  himself 
the  chief  power  in  Athens,  and  put  to  death,  ordelivered 
up  to  Mithridates,  all  the  citizens  that  adhered  to  the 
RfHnans.  Archelaus  likewise  brought  over  to  his  mas- 

Mitfaridaln,  ud  ihkt  the)' partkaliriT  baud  him ;  r>t  Ihe;  did  DM  daoolidi  B  UMoc 

idildi  thej  bad  ttmaol;  avcwd  to  bni  in  die  mot  coi^icaiNu  p«t  of  didr  town . 

r  Puuuii<irbiLuan.e.33.)Meribcid>eNKllaiuWaDiN)wrilfHilliridaM'* 
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tei's  mtcrert  the  Aohswa,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the    Vw  ar 
BfBotiana,  and  reduced  the  Cyclades,  and  all  the  other  "  ^  ^ 
islands,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Mahea.     At  the  ^'^"- 
same  time  Metrophanes  landed  in  Eubisa,  and,  soon  sNth  cm- 
■fter,  pillaged  the  territories  of  Demetrius  and  Mag- J^l^^ 
nesia.  Somesay, that  Bnittias  Sura,  thelieutenant  ofsriu. 
Sentius,  pnetor  of  Macedoo,  not  only  attacked  Metro- 
phanes, and  drore  him  out  of  the  country,  but  gained 
three  victories  over  Archelaus  (or,  according  to  some, 
fought  with  him  three  days  sQccessively  with  equal  ad- 
mntage),  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  fleet. 
.    Sylla  (in  the  year  of  Rome  666)  arrived  in  Greece  Ap|>.p.i3a 
with  five  le^ns  and  some  Italian  cohorts.     Having 
lecetred  supfdies  of  men  and  money  frran  .^Itolia  and 
Tbessaly,  he  marched  into  Attica  against  Archelans. 
In  his  way,  almost  all  the  Boeotians  submitted  to  him, 
with  the  same  readiness  they  had  declared  for  Mithri- 
dates.    Soon  after,  the  other  towns  of  Greece,  except  Pkt.  (o 
Athens,  despatched  deputies  to  him,  taring  to  put  ' 
themselves  under  his  protection.    Lucuilui,  whom  he 
had  sent  before  him,  obliged  Sentius  to  r^re  into 
Macedon ;  and  the  general,  on  his  arrival,  left  part 
oi  bis  forces  to  besiege  Athens ;  while  he  himself  went 
to  attack  the  Piraeus  (the  port  of  that  city),  where 
Archelaus  had  shut  himself  up. 

Athens  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  called  FUn.  L  7. 
Ceeropia,  from  its  founder  Cecrops ;  the  other  Athens,  ^ 
iVom  the  Greek*  name  of  Minerva,  its  protectress.  •**>«■ 
They  were  separated  only  by  a  wall,  and  one  common 
rampart  enclosed  them.    Chi  the  west  side  of  the  city 
ran  the  Cephisus ;  on  the  east  the  Ilissus.    Phalenim  Cv.  Nqt 
hadbeenancientlytbeport  of  Athens,  till  the  time  of  Apii.Hi- 
Themistocles,  who,  finding  a  bay  near  the  Cephisua,  ^^ 
morelargeuidcommodious,built  there  the  portPirraeus. 
Pericles  raised  walls  about  it  forty  cubits  high,  and  of  a 
very  extraordinary  thickness ;  andon  each  side  the  road, 
fire  mQes  in  length,  between  it  and  the  city,  he  built  a 
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Y«u  at    strong  wall.     Athens  had  also  another  port,  called 
gfl7.      M unychia,  less  than  the  Pineeus :  it  was  nearer  the 
^^-  "'  town,  encompassed  with  the  sea,  and  well  forti6ed. 
see*  coo-       Sylla,  at  first,  thought  to  carry  the  Pineeus  by  assault : 
"^      but  being  repulsed  by  Archelaus,  he  retired  to  Eleusis 
and  Megara,  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  in  oi'der  to 
build  towers  and  engines  for  carrying  on  the  siege  in 
form.    For  this  work,  he  cut  down  the  sacred  woods 
about  Athens,  and  the  trees  of  the  fine  walks  belonging 
to  theacademy,*  and  the  Lyceum.    He  demohshed  the 
long  walls  that  joined  the  Pineeus  to  thecity,  and  turned 
them  into  ramparts,  upon  which  he  erected  his  engines. 
pii«.  in  So  great  were  his  preparations,  that,  for  the  service 

of  the  engines  alone,  he  kept  SO.OOO  mules  constandy 
employed.  And,  as  he  wanted  large  sums  of  money 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  sent  to  the  council  of  the 
Ampbictyons,  or  deputies,  from  the  states  of  Greece, 
then  assembled  at  Delphi,  and  desired  they  would  send 
him  the  riches  of  Apollo's  temple  in  that  place ;  adding 
that  the  treasure  would  be  safer  with  him,  or,  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  it,  he  would  take  care 
to  return  the  value.  To  receive  this  treasure  by  weight, 
he  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named  Caphis,  who,  being 
unwilling  to  violate  the  holy  place,  wrote  to  Sylla,  that 
on  his  arrival  at  Delphi,  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre  bad 
been  heard  from  the  sanctuary :  thinking  to  terrify  the 
general  with  an  apprehension  of  the  anger  of  the  god. 
The  proconsul  returned  answer.that  he  much  wondered 
Caphis  had  not  made  the  just  reflection  on  what  had 
happened:  that  music  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  not  of 
anger:  that  therefore  he  might  boldly  take  away  the 
treasure,  and  be  well  assured  that  the  god  was  kind,  and 
o%red  it.  It  was  accordingly  delivered  up  to  Caphis, 
nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus  dare 

■  The  acadcmf  ma  k  urt  of  the  Cenmicui  vithout  the  dOj,  Ann  ridcb  it 
WM  d]«uU  about  >ii  (MAacm  Ii  wu  tbcpWc  wIkr  PlUo  and  )ui  feUonn 
hddlhdtkct^M.  Hippacdiu»,tbe>oaofI^iiMtMw,  niroundeditwllhrn  wall. 
TlicLjnomoMiibuteaiithebwikgofiliellktui,  wd  ucnd  to  Apollo  linuH, 
ftim  whenoe  It  bad  In  name.     There  AriitMle  and  the  Penpateiic*  uughi. 
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to  refiise  hfm  the  consecrated  treasures  in  the  temples    Varof 
of  Jupiter  and  ^sculapius.  en?. 

Sylla,  havingfinishedhisworks,  renewedthesiegeof  ^■^■'^ 
the  Pirieeua.    Archelaus  neglected  nothing  that  could  m^  °>°- 
conduce  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  to  the  annoy-  Apaliffi. 
ance  of  the  besiegers.  Upon  the  walls  he  erected  move- 
able  towers,  equal  in  height  to  those  used  by  Sylla ; 
sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Cbalcis,  and  the 
Greek  islands;  armed  the  mariners  of  his  fleet;  and, 
in  a  general  sally  by  night,  repulsed  the  Romans,  and 
burnt  one  of  their  galleries  (they  had  but  two),  with 
all  its  appurtenances.     Sylla  punished  some  of  the  Fnatin. 
cohorts,  which  had  given  ground,  by  obliging  them  in  ch^a?. 
tbe  next  engagement  to  fight  in  the  van,  without  shoes, 
and  with  their  clothes  ungirt ;  and  as  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  engines,  it  was  repaired  in  ten  days*  time. 
Archelaus  therefore  made  a  second  eruption  upon  the 
works.     The  attack  was  brisk,  but  by  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  those  colwrts,  which  had  recoiled  in  the 
last  action,  and  by  the  singular  bravery  of  Munena,  a 
legionary  tribune,  the  Asiatics  were  at  length  forced  to 
retire,  i^r  a  loss  of  near  2000  men.    Their  general  App.p.itia. 
stayed  ao  long  without  the  gates,  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  runaways,  that  he  was  shut  out,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  if  the  besieged  had  not  expeditiously 
drawn  him  up  by  a  cord  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Winter  now  came  on,  which  obliged  Sylla  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  ardour,  and  retire  to  Eleusis.  The 
siege,  however,  was  continued,  and  frequent  skirmishes 
happened  between  the  Romans  and  the  Asiatics. 

All  this  while  Athens  was  so  closely  shut  up,  that  it  *^'" 
could  receive  no  supplies  of  provisions,  and  there  was  a 
great  scarcityin  the  town.  Aristion,  nevertheless,  spent 
bis  time  in  debauchery  and  feasting  with  his  com- 
panions, and  is  said  to  have  railed  from  the  walls  at 
the  proconsul  and  bis  beloved  wife  Metella.  Archelaus 
had  plenty  of  every  thing  in  the  Pirseeua*  because  he 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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YiM  at    commanded  the  harbour ;  aad  Mithridates'a  fleet  com- 

667.  manding  the  seas  frequently  cut  off  Sylla's  provisions. 
"•°'"'  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Roman  sent  his  qusstor 
**^«»-  Lucutlus  with  five  ships,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to 
p,^  ig  Rhodes,  and  the  east,  to  get  together  a  fleet.  The 
J"*^  Rhodians  durst  not  put  to  sea  for  fear  of  meeting  with 
ck.  the  ships  of  Mithridates ;  the  quaestor  therefore  sailed 

to  £gypt,  to  ask  assistance  of  Ptolemy;  but  the  king 
would  enter  into  no  alliance  with  Sylla,  lest  he  should 
thereby  draw  the  war  into  his  own  country.  Lucullus, 
however,  was  furnished  with  a  conBiderd}le  number 
of  ships  .from  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria. 
AjB.  Mi-        It  has  been  alreadymenttoned,  that  Mithridates  sent 
Ut.^    his  youngest  son  with  an  army  through  Thrace  into 
A»ioc     Macedon,  The  young  prince,  joined  by  a  multitude  rf 
<it-  Thracians,  drove  out  of  the  last-mentioned  country  the 

few  Romanshefoundthere,  subdued  it  totally,and  then 
marched  to  oppose  Sylla ;  but  died,  on  the  way,  at  TU 
deum.  The  approach  of  this  army  made  the  proconsul 
redouble  his  efforts  to  reduce  Athens  and  the  Firieeus. 
Arcfaelaus  made  repeated  attempts  to  supply  the  city 
with  provisions ;  but  the  Romans  never  fuled  to  disapi- 
point  him :  for  they  had  always  timely  notice  of  his 
designs.  Two  slaves  in  the  Pineeus,  either  out  of  in- 
clination for  the  Romans,  or  from  a  view  to  their  own 
safety,  wrote  the  resolutions  of  the  beueged  on  balls  of 
lead,  which  they  threw  by  slings  into  the  enemies'  camp. 
The  Asiatic  general,  finding  the  Romans  always  ready^ 
concluded  he  was  betrayed.  To  draw  the  best  advan- 
tage, therefore,  from  the  treachery,  he  caused  a  sally  to 
be  made  upon  the  besiegers,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sent  out  a  convoy  of  provisions  for  Athens.  The  eu&> 
cess  answered  bis  expectation :  Sylla  became  master  of 
the  convoy;  but  the  garrison  burnt  sevei-al  of  the  Ro- 
Atf.p.  IM.  man  engines.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  works  Arcbelaus 
endeavoured  to  destroy  by  sap,  but  his  purpose  being 
discovered  by  the  tottering  of  one  of  the  en^nes,  th^ 
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Romaiu  immediately  withdreir  it,  md  filled  up  the  Ve^ot 
hoUow.  After  this  example,  they  fell  to  sapping  in  sb7. 
their  turn,  and  the  pioneers  of  the  two  partiei  fre-  ^"^"^ 
fpently  met,  uid  fought  under  ground.  At  length  ^^°^- 
tiie  besieger*  found  means  to  undermine  the  wall  in 
■everal  places;. but  supported  it  with  timbers,  from 
which  timbers,  to  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  they  laid 
a  train  of  sulphur,  pitch,  aod  other  combustible  matter. 
After  this,  when  they  had  made  a  breach  above  with 
their  battering  rams,  Sylta  led  his  men  to  the  assault, 
ordeiing  fire  to  be  put  to  the  combustible  matter  in 
the  mine.  Very  bood  the  wall  came  tumbling  down 
in  several  places;  and,  during  the  consternation  of 
the  besieged,  the  Romans  lodged  tiiemselves  in  the 
breaches,  and  burnt  one  of  Archelaus's  towers,  Bnt 
he,  encouraging  hissc^iers,  and  bringing  fre^  men 
to  weceed  thoae  who  had  given  way,  made  so  obsti' 
nate  a  defence,  that  all  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Sylla 
proved  ineffectual  to  get  possession  of  the  place.  The 
Aoman,  after  a  long  attack,  sounded  a  retreat,  in  order  App-ikigt. 
to  give  his  weary  troops  some  repose.  The  garrison, 
in  the  night,  built  up  another  wall,  not  exactly  on  the  . 
foundations  of  the  old  one,  but  in  the  form  of  several 
crescents ;  the  horns  projecting  towards  the  enemy. 
Next  day  Sylla  attempted,  with  all  hisforces,  to  destroy 
this  work;  imaginingitmighteasilybedone,  while  new 
and  unsettled.  However,  he  met  with  so  warm  a  re- 
ception from  the  garrison,  especially  that  part  of  it 
whi^  defended  the  horns  of  the  crescents,  and  galled 
his  flank,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over  his  enterprise. 
And  being,  doubtless,  convinced,  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  take  the  Firseus  with  the  troops  he  then  bad 
before  it,  he  contented  himself  with  keeping  it  blocked 
up  on  the  land  side,  and  turned  bis  chief  efibrts  against 
Athena ;  purposing,  when  he  should  be  master  of  the 
city,  to  bring  more  forces  to  the  attack  of  the  port. 

The  city  was  already  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  Pluu  to 
of  provisions.    Aristion  alo9&  and  the  companions  of  ' 
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vcai«r  hJB  tyranny,  enjoyed  plenty,  while  the  citizens  were 
667.  reduced  to  feed  upon  horses,  dogs,  boiled  leather,  and 
^*^-^  the  herbs  that  grew  on  old  walls.  The  tyrant  had 
saMcoii.  even  the  inhumanity  to  insult  the  people  in  this  ex- 
^^^_  tremity,  to  which  he  himself  had  brought  them.  He 
■p.  ViiM.  refused  to  give  a  little  oil,  to  supply  the  sacred  lamp 
piuuin  which  fed  the  perpetual  fire  in  Minerva's  temple; 
and  when  the  high  priestess  desired  of  him,  in  her 
great  indigence,  half  a  bushel  of  baHey,  he  sent  her, 
in  derision,  that  quantity  of  pepper:  The  excessive 
misery  of  the  Athenians  constrained  them  to  petiUon 
their  tyrant,  that  he  would  come  to  an  accommodatioii 
with  the  Romans.  Their  priests  and  seifabrs,  in  a 
body,  went  to  him  with  this  request ;  but  be  insolently 
caused  them  to  be  driven  from  his  presence  with  blows. 
However,  when  at  length  Sylla  appeared  before  the 
town,  Arietion,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  him.  The  men 
he  chose  for  that  commission  were  two  or  three  of 
the  companions  of  his  debauchery.  These,  when  ad* 
nitted  by  the  proconsul  to  an  audience,  instead  of 
making  any  proposal  tending  to  the  preservation  of 
the  city,  b^an  a  pompous  harangue  in  ^ise  of  The- 
seus and  Eumolpus,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians.  Sjrlla,  tired  with  their  imperti- 
nence, bade  them  be  gone  with  their  rhetoric ;  adding, 
<'  the  Roman  people  have  not  sent  me  hither  to  school, 
but  to  punish  rebels." 

During  this  conference,  some  old  men  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  overheard,  in  the  Ceramicus,  without  the 
city,  blaming  the  tyrant  for  neglecting  to  guard  a  weak 
part  of  the  wall,  opposite  to  a  place  called  the  Hepta- 
chalchos.  The  Roman  general  being  informed  of  this, 
went  to  view  the  wall ;  and,  finding  the  place  acces- 
sible in  that  part,  made  an  assault  in  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  March,  and  succeeded. 

No  sooner  was  he  master  of  the  town,  than,  by  his 
order,  the  soldiers  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants 
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that  fell  in  their  way,  withoat  distinction  of  sex  or   Twof 
age.   Such  a  quantity  of  blood  was  spilt  in  the  streets,     a«7. 
that  it  flowed  out  of  the  gates.     Many  of  the  Athe-  "-^"' 
nians  believing  their  native  city  was  going  to  be  de-  ^*^*°°- 
stroyed,  killed  themselves,  that  they  might  not  sur-  App.  Mi. 
vive  its  ruins.    Aristion,  with  some  of  his  adherents,  ""^ 
retired  into  the  citadel ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  ^ui-  ib 
want  of  water  constrained  him  to  surrender  at  dis-  ' 
cretion.    The  first  fury  against  the  Athenians  being 
now  abated,  Sylla,  at  the  request  of  Midias  and  Cal- 
liphoD,  two  Athenian  exiles,  and  of  all  the  Roman 
senators  in  his  camp,  spared  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
saying,  tbat  "he  pardoned  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead ;"  meaning  the  great  men  which  Athena  had 
produced.    Nevertheless,  he  deprived  the  Athenians      .  . 
of  the  privileges  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  m^ing  laws.      He  also  condemned  to  death 
Aristion,  together  vrith  his  counsellors,  his  generals, 
and  all  the  ministers  of  his  tyranny ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tyrant  was  deferred  till  another  time. 

The  I^rseus  still  remained  to  be  reduced.    Sylla  Ani.  ml 
led  all  his  forces  agunat  it,  and  Archelaus  defended  ..  igg. 
it,  with  his  wonted  courage  and  ability.     According  '"f  •  "■  *■ 
to  florus,  Sylla  beat  down  the  wall  six  times,  and 
Archelaus  as  often  restored  it.    Necessity,  however, 
at  length  compelled  the  brave  Asiatic  to  abandon  the 
place :  and  he  then  retired  to  the  port  of  Munychta. 
The  Romans  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  I^- 
neeuB,  and  burnt  the  store-houses,  together  with  the 
magnificent  arsenal  built  by  Philo. 

Archelaus  soon  quitted  Munychia,  and  went  into  App.  too. 
Boeotia,  and  from  thence  into  Thessaly.   There  he  as-  '^'' 
sembled  all  the  Asiatic  troops  that  were  in  Greece,  and 
sent  for  the  annyof  Archatfaius,  now  under  Taxiles,  to 
come  and  join  him.    Taxiles  obeyed,  and  Archelaus 
took  upon  him  the  chief  command  of  all  the  forces, 
which  consisted  of  100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  90 1"^"" 
chariots  of  war.  Sylla,  from  Attica,  marched  into  Bce- 
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TcMoT  otia,  to  meet  the  enemy.  This  he  was  blamed  for» 
08T.  because  the  vast  plains  of  Bceotia  were  much  more  con- 
^*^^  venieot  for  the  cavalry  and  chariots  of  the  barbarians, 
'*^^-  in  which  their  chief  strength  consisted,  than  the  rough 
and  rocky  country  about  Athens.  But  Sylla  wanted 
provisions;  and  Attica,  naturally  barren,  and  now 
ruined  by  war,  could  not  subsist  his  army.  Besides, 
he  was  in  anxiety  for  a  body  of  troops,  which,  by  his 
order,  Hortensius  was  bringing  to  him  from  Thessaly. 
Hortensius,  under  the  guidance  of  Caphis,  escaped 
the  enemy,  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  him ;  and, 
passing  over  Mount  Parnassus,  joined  Sylla  at  the 
foot  of  it.  Plutarch  says,  the  proconsular  army  con- 
sisted  of  no  more  than  15,000  foot,  and  ISOO  horse. 
ABp.p.197.  According  to  Appian,  it  did  not  amount  (auxiliaries 
8jilL'°  included)  to  a  third  part  of  the  Asiatics.  Sylla  posted 
himself  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  plains  of 
Elatea,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Archelaus,  not- 
withstanding his  superiorityof  numbeis,did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  hazard  a  general  action ;  nevertheless, 
being  prevailed  upon  by  the  pressing  instances  of  bis 
ofBcers,  he  drew  out  his  forces,  and  offered  battle.  The 
Roman  general  would  have  accepted  the  challenge; 
butcould  neitherby  remoustrances,noreQtreaties,8pirit 
up  his  men  to  fight ;  they  were  so  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  the  enormous  multitude  of  the  barbarians.*  These, 
on  the  other  hand,  despising  their  enemies,  quitted  their 
camp  in  lai^  companies,  without  leave  of  their  com- 
mander, and  went  roaming  about  the  country  to  pill^e. 
Sylla,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  his  soldiers  in  the 
most  laborious  and  diEBcult  works ;  that  he  might  bring 
them  to  demand  the  fight,  rather  than  submit  to  such 
drudgery.  After  three  days,  they  called  ottt  to  be  led  to 
battle.  Sylla  answered,  "Youareonly  wearyoflabour; 
if  you  reallydesire  to  fight,arm  yourselves  immediately, 
and  seize  that  post ;"  pointing  to  a  steep  rock  at  the 
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eonfluBuceof  tbeCephisusandAssus.   Archelaus  liad    Ymtot 

•  already  detached  a  body  ofhis  troops  to  take  posaesaion  ^Spf" 
of  that  rock.  The  Romans  obeyed  theirgeneral,  and,  ^*^"'- 
by  their  diligence,  prevented  the  enemy.  On  this  dis-  »«•*  o<»«- 
appointment  the  Asiatics  decamped,  and  marched  to 
Ghsronea,  thinking  to  surprise  it ;  but  Sylla  again  pre- 
vented them,  and  threw  into  the  town  a  Roman  legion, 
under  the  commuid  of  Gabinius.  Archelaus  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chseronea,  in  a  place  difficult 
of  access,  and  overlooked  by  a  steep  hill,  called  Thu- 
rium  i  where  he  posted  a  large  detachment.  The  Ro- 
man general  followed  him,  and  soon  after  sent  off'a 
party  of  soldiers  nnder  the  guidance  of  some  Chsero- 
neans,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Thurium.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  Archelaus  did  the  like.  While  the  two  armies 
stood  fronting  each  other,  the  Roman  detachment, 
which,  by  a  private  road,  had  mounted  unseen  to  the 
top  of  the  bill,  drove  from  it  the  Asiatics,  who,  in  their 
fli^t,  falling  in  among  their  own  men,  put  them  into 
disorder.  Instantly  Sylla  advanced,  and  with  so  much 
diligence,  that  he  allowed  do  opportunity,  no  space, 
for  their  chariots  to  act.  Their  efforts  were  so  weak, 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Romans,  who  had 
easily  repelled  them,  called  out  for  more,  as  they  used 
to  do  at  the  chariot  races  in  the  circus.  The  historians 
have  leil  us  a  very  confused  description  of  this  battle : 
the  victory  they  unanimously  ascribe  to  Sylla.  Of  the  piol  a^ 
numerous  forces  of  Archelaus,  we  are  told,  that  only  sJwi^ 
about  10,000  escaped  with  their  general  to  Chalcis; 
but  what  is  yet  more  incredible,  Plutarch,  Appiau,  and 
Eutropius,  make  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans 
to  amount,  the  first  to  twelve,  the  second  to  thirteen, 

and  the  last  to  fourteen  men.    It  would  seem,  that 
Sylla  invented  this  fable  himself:  for  in  some  memoirs 
of  his,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  he  wrote,  that,  afler  the  |^to 
battle,  he  missed  only  fourteen  of  his  men,  two  of 
whom  returned  to  the  camp  before  night. 
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Y<«r«f       la  honour  of  this,  victory,  he  celebrated  muskal 

667.      games  at  Thebes,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  towns 
^*^"''  for  judges,  to  deteimine  to  whom  the  prizes  should 
366tb  MD-  be  given ;  for  such  was  his  hatred  to  the  Thebans,  that 
""^^      he  would  admit  none  of  them  to  be  judges;  and  what 
doubtless  they  felt  more  severely,  he  took  from  them 
half  their  lands,  and  allotted  the  produce  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 

Scarce  were  the  games  over,  when  he  received  intel» 
ligence  that  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus  was  crossing 
the  Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  order  to  divest  him  of 
his  authority,  and  assumetbe  conduct  ofthe  war  aghast 
App.  HI-  Mithridates.  The  proconsul  marched  directly  to  op- 
pose  him,  and  in  Thessaly  was  joined  by  some  troops, 
which  Valerius  had  sent  before  him  to  take  possesion 
of  that  country.  Hearing  ofthis  defection,  theconsul 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  with  a  view  to  pass  that  way  into 
VuL^  Asia.  At  the  same  time  Sylta  turned  bis  arms  against 
Dorylaus,  one  of  Mithridates's  generals,  who  had  just 
entered  Greece  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  was 
ravaging  Bceotia  in  conjunction  with  Archelaus.  The 
latterendeavoured  to  dissuadeDorylausfromhazarding 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  Romans,  but  with  little  ei^fect> 
till  some  unsuccessful  skirmishes  convinced  him,  that 
his  colleague  judgedrightly.  They  then  retired  before 
the  enemy,  and  encamped  near  Orchomenos,  in  a  vast 
plain  watered  by  the  river  Melas,  which,  at  a  little  di- 
stance, spreads  itself  in  several  muddy  marges  covered 
with  reeds.  So  advantageous  a  situation  induced  the 
Fnmtin.  Asiatics  to  venture  a  battle.  Sylla  took  measures  to 
f^s.  render  this  advantage  useless  to  them.  That  he  might 
iiI'Mi.  "*'*  ^  surrounded,  and  that  he  might  secure  his 
wings,  he  caused  several  broad  trenches^  to  be  dug 
in  the  plain,  and  at  the  extremities  of  these  trenches 
raised  little  forts  to  defend  the  approaches. 

'  Acc«hUng  ui  Plutuch,  SfQi  drew  thoM  tioidiM  to  aidow  the  oicmj  be. 
toecn  him  *iid  ihe  mtwhia,  n  ihM  the;  niU^t  not  tuvc  room  to  emploj  their 
jknmcnnu  cAtiby,  and  thdr  endMmiur  to  biiuwr  thewoAt  brouAbtoo  the  battle 
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Oq  the  day  of  battle,  the  Asiatics  ranged  their    Vor  <# 
chariots  in  the  front;'  their  phalanxes  in  the  second     007. 
line ;  the  auxiliaries  and  Italian  deserters  (all  armed  ^^^ 
after  the  Roman  manner)  in  the  third  line  j  and  their  J^  ""■ 
light  troops  in  the  rear :  their  numerous  cavalry  were 
placed  on  the  wings. 

Sylla  drew  up  his  infantry  in  three  lines,  leaving 
spaces  between  the  battalions,  that  the  cavalry,  which 
he  posted  in  the  rear,  might  have  room  to  advance  to 
the  charge.  Before  the  second  Une,  he  caused  a  great 
namber  of  stakes  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  stop  the 
prepress  of  the  chariots ;  and  gave  orders  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  first  line  to  retire  behind  those  stakes,  when 
the  chariots  approached.  Victory  declared  for  Sylla. 
Having  killed  15,000  of  the  enemy,  he  pursued  the 
rest  to  -their  camp  and  forced  it.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Dorylaus.  As  for  Archelaus,  we  are  told  that  he  hid  App.p.aa3. 
himself  two  days  in  the  marshes,  and  then  found  a  bark 
which  carried  him  to  Euboea,  where  he  assembled  all 
the  Asiatic  troops  that  remained  in  Greece. 

Mithridstes,  in  the  meantime,  by  bis  cruelties  in  r.vn. 
Asia,  had  occasioned  Ephesus,  Tralles,  and  several 
other  cities,  to  revolt  from  him.  Those  which  he  re- 
duced by  force,  he  punished  with  great  severity ;  but 
fearing  a  general  defection,  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  p.  309. 
the  Greek  cities,  remitted  to  the  debtors  the  payment 
of  what  they  owed  to  their  creditors,  and  gave  to  all 
slaves  and  strangers  the  freedom  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  lived.  Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Or-  p.  ms. 
chomenos,  he  sent  orders  to  Archelaus  to  make  peace 
with  Sylla,  on  the  best  conditions  he  could  obtain. 
Archelaus  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
propose  a  treaty.  Sylla  very  willingly  consented ;  for 
he  had  neither  ships  nor  money  to  carry  on  the  war; 
and  longed  impatiently  to  be  in  Italy,  that  he  might 
revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  who  tyrannized  in 
that  country. 

Cinna,  without  the  formality  of  holding  the  comitia, 
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vtmet   had  dedued  himself  consul  for  the  third  time,  and 
S68.      appointed  Cn,  Papirius  Carbo  to  be  his  colleague  in 

»-c-'»-  that  office. 

3«7thcaii.  TheAsiaticgeneraltkaowingthesethings,  proposed. 
Lit.  EpiL  "^  ^  Conference  which  ensued,  that  Sylla  should  leave 
^^^  Mitbridates  in  possession  of  Asia  and  PontuGi,and  return 
Sjiu.  to  Italy,  there  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war ;  to  which 
end,  the  king,  he  said,  would  supply  him  with  men, 
money,  and  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  Sylla  advised 
Archelaus  to  desert  Mithridates,  deliver  up  his  fleet 
to  the  Romans,  and  declare  himself  king  ia  his  stead : 
on  which  condition  he  offered  him  the  title  of  friend  and 
ally  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Archelaus  ex- 
pressing his  detestation  of  such  treachery,  Syllareplied, 
"  If  you,  a  Cappadocian,  and  the  slavey  or,  if  you  will, 
die  friend  of  a  barbarian  king,  refuse  for  so  groat  a  re- 
ward to  commit  a  base  action,  how  dare  you  make  trea- 
sonable proposals  to  a  Roman  general — to  Sylla  ?  Have 
you  forgot  that  you  are  the  same  Archelaus  who  fled 
from  Cheronea  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  remains  of 
iSO,000  soldiers  P  that  you  afterward  hid  yourself  two 
days  in  the  marshes  of  Orchomenos,  aad  that  Boeotia  is 
now  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  heaps  of  your  slaugh- 
tered troops,  with  which  its  plains  are  covered?"*  Ar- 
chelaus, then  changing  tone,  b^ged  of  the  Roman  to 

•  AppludtettdinKUt  acMnntoftliucmfcrence.  AcunIIngtaUa],Arde* 
laaa  dim  ■ddnaad  SjlU  I  "  King  UithridMCi,  who  inboiB  hii  &lb«'i  frfaodsh^ 
f or  Bonw,  was  compdle<I  (o  make  wirigktoit  her  bj  tile  coTetouiaoM  of  olheigc- 
DOib,  wbMD  die  cniph^ ;  bu  t  Dov  hsTlu  bwl  txpcrieace  af  jout  tinae,  h»  MM 
to  jon  for  pcue,  pnnidcd  jou  require  DoUung  but  what  la  equilable."—S7lla  an- 
■Kered,  "  Mllhridata  ought  Srit  to  hnenMambaHadan  to  coiDfUn  Of  InjuriM  ( 
butil)Ma^Drihat,liaioiuiiouslTiDvadedth(Unil«lelofatberpa«ec>,dandh^^ 
muldtudeaof  peo(de,idiiiidaed  tbe  public  treaaurio,  uidtbelenipIes,i»dMiied 
ItopnwwiloM  rftlw  Jam.  War  hw be  acwi  with  more  fidelity  arinndai»tii)n,wiA 
regud  tohia  own  friendi,  than  to  a>.  Manjr  of  (houhehas  put  to  death  without 
taate.  And  be  diacorcted  an  in*et(raie  hatred  lona,  not  anj  Deceantf  oTmakiBg 
war,  when  heeierciKd  aS  manner  of  cnidtlee  upoD  (he  IlalianavTAiia,  witbuutdi. 
■dnctionofseioTagB.  SucbwaaihehsCredorthiihemlitarrftieadofRtHaeloth* 
RdBM  name  1  nor  <Ud  be  Ibiok  of  that  friendabip,  till  I  bul  d(*t»red  I6(l,00»  of 
his  men.  EquiC;,  therefbie,  dm  Dot  d^iand  Uiat  we  iliould  reoeiTe  him  into  an 
lUlaiice  t  r  et,  for  fttut  aake,  I  pnimiae  that  die  RntialM  diall  ftegiTe  him,  If  be  rin. 
cml;  repeota.  But,  ifbeatiUdiaiemblea,  I  adriaefou,  ArdKlaus,toreflect  upon 
the  pretent  aitnadM  of  hiiaSkln,  and  of  your  own;  and  toconddet  bowbeiue* 
to  uoK  hii  friends,  and  how  we  acted  towaida  Eumaies  and  Ma^nitta," 

Atdielaus,  o&oidcd  at  this  intiinatioQ,  nplied  with  heat,  "  Peace  may  be  caa- 
^adedupaanaaonableMmt;  I  williMvtrbtlmjiliclbrccaantnutcdMiiA" 
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grsDt  peace  to  Mkhridates.     Sylla  oonBentii^,  these   Vw  of 
tenns  were  ^recd  upon :  ^  ^ 

The  king  was  to  relinqnisfa  Asia  and  P^hlagonis  j  ^^■'*- 
give  up  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  swib  em. 
Ariobarzanes ;  pay  the  Romans  2000  talents  for  the  "'™*" 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  deliver  to  them  seventy  gal- 
leys with  all  their  rigging. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sylla  was  to  confirm  Mithridates 
in  possession  of  his  other  dominions,  and  prooure  him 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  Rome. 

These  articles  were  sent  without  delay  to  the  king  of 
Fontus,  to  be  by  htm  ratified.  Then  Sylla  set  out  for 
Macedon,  in  his  way  to  the  Hellespont,  and  toc^  with 
himArche1aus,who  falling  sick  atLaris8a,be  stopped  the 
march  of  the  army  to  wait  his  recovery,  expressing  tlw 
same  tender  regard  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  col- 
league, or  his  intimate  friend.  Healso  gave  him  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  Eubcea,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  the  fKend  and  ally  of  Rome;  and  though  the 
proconsul  set  at  liberty  all  theother  prisoners  that  wwe 
friends  of  Mithridates,  ye«  he  pnt  to  death  Aristion, 
because  he  was  at  enmity  with  Anshelans.  Such  ei> 
traordinary  kindness  to  this  general  raised  a  suspidcm 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  Asiatics  at  the  battle  of  Ch«- 
ronea.  Mithridateshrm»elf,inaletterto  ArsaceSikingF^-ati- 
of  the  Farthians,  speaking  of  these  times,  says  expressly, 
that  Apchelans,  the  most  unworthy  of  his  servants,  had 
mined  bis  affeirs,  by  betraying  his  army.  Tlie  easy 
victory  which  the  Romans  obtained,  at  CluBronea,  over 
the  numerous  forces  of  Archelaus,  who  had  fought  so 
bravdy  in  Asia,  and  so  stoutly  defended  the  Fiiceiisi  . 
his  giving  battle  in  a  place  where  his  troops  had  not 
room  to  act  J  and  Sylla's  dexterity  in  corrupting  his 
adversaries  with  money  (an  art  to  which  his  success 
in  vfar  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing),  make  the 
story  of  Archelaus's  treachery  not  improbable.'' 

■    '/*«?^'»Af^"CMlllirid.&al4)ditktog™wi!wJeJoiairfAniid«u% 
M  iTln  tbs  trnuf  oTpcM  be  hid  Th^led  too  much  w%IIa,  the  Ca{>P^do^ 
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Ycu  of        Whilst  the  proconsul  stayed  at  Larissa,  ambassadors 

668.      from  Mithridates  arrived  there,  and  infonned  him,  that 

B.c.fl4-  |.{,g;j.  niaster  approved  of  all  the  other  articles  of  the 

367*1]  am-  treaty,  but  would  by  no  means  part  with  Paphlagonia, 

p,„,_^      or  the  seventy  galleys  demanded.     To  this  Sylla,  in 

BjOm.       great  anger,  "  What !  Mithridates  refuses  to  give  up 

Paphlagonia  and  the  ships !  He,  who  I  thought  would 

have  fdlen  at  my  feet,  and  thanked  me  for  leaving 

him  that  right  band,  with  which  he  has  massacred  so 

many  Roman  citizens!    He'll  speak  in  another  tone, 

vriien  I  am  in  Asia.  At  present  let  him  sit  at  Peigamus, 

and  form  projects  for  a  war  which  he  has  not  seen/'* 

The  amb^sadors,  confounded,  did  not  answer  a 

word;  but  Archekus,   taking  Sylla  by  the  hand, 

be^ed  of  him  to  moderate  his  anger.    At  length  he 

obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  king,  promising  to  return 

with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  to  kill  himself 

in  his  master's  presence. 

An>.Hiiiu-      In  the  meantime,  Sylla,  to  keep  the  troops  in  ex- 

^^b     ercise,  and  enrich  them  with  spoil,  turned  his  arms 

^^        agmnst  the  Medi  and  Dardani,  nations  bordering 

upon  Macedon ;  and  pillaged  their  country. 

Archelaus,  at  his  return,  acquainted  the  proconsul, 

that  the  peace  would  be  concluded  on  the  terms  he 

had  proposed,  but  that  Mithridates  earnestly  desired 

a  conference  with  him.     The  reason  why  the  king 

desired  this  conference,  was  to  procure  the  assistance 

of  Sylla  gainst  Fimbria,  who  made  war  upon  him 

with  great  vigour. 

App.iae.        Fimbria,  a  good  soldier,  but  anexecrablevilliun,had 

liT.  Ejdt.  (as  was  before  mentioned)  been,  by  Cinna,  appointed 

p^;,^     lieutenant  to  Valerius  Flaccus,amanextremelycovet- 

q^VtlM.      «pao,dcKRcdtoHunni(wbaDi8;U»tudleftUthebeMioflbeBaiaHir(aGain 
AiU),  and  penuadcd  him  10  Koeir  tbe  wu  igiiiut  tbe  king  at  Ponnu. 
flabudi  UkcwiM  (In  LueuD.)  Mys,  tbM  Aldldans  denrted  to  Ihe  Rotmni. 
*  The  nport  of  tbe  ambaMdon,  ocoording  to  AppUo,  nt,  thu  Miduidate* 
wnirailed  (ocToj  thing  bnt  the  eenlon  of  PkphUfpnU;  ud  they  added,  ■-' That 
'    "  *"  "  rroniFiiiibciB"(dtenM  tbehndof  the 

(oAaiaDndmyaleriiuFIucui).  Sylla, 

and  when  I  Dome 

>  App-Mtihild. 
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OU8,  and  disagrefeable  to  tbe  soldiers.    The  last  year,    Vm  of 
wbea  the  armyarrived  in  Asia,  Fimbria,  on  occasion  of     sea 
a  quarrel  betweien  him  and  the  questor,  was  di^laced   '•  ^-  ^' 
by  Valerius  and  bis  o£Eice  ^ven  to  the  qusstor.   Fim-  ^^J^°^ 
bria  resenting  this,  stirred  up  the  soldiers  to  sedition,  App-Hithr. 
murdered  the  general,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ^i**^ 
the  forces.  He  afterward  defeated  in  battle  one  of  Mi-  Lucuil 
thridates's  sons,  forced  the  king  himself  to  quit  Perga- 
mus,  and  then  besieged  him  in  Pitanes,  a  maritime 
town,  whither  he  bad  iled.     At  this  time,  Lucullus* 
Sylla'squfestor^  returning  from  Syria  with  a  fleet,  Fim< 
bria  sent  to  him,  desiring  he  would  block  up  Pitanes  by 
sea,  and  share  the  glory  of  finishing  the  war,  by  taking 
the  king  of  Pontns  prisoner;  a  glory  which,  he  said, 
would  far  outshine  the  boasted  victories  of  Sylla,  at 
Cbaeronea  and  Orchomenos.  It  is  said,  that  Lucnllus, 
either  unwilling  to  act  without  authority  from  his  ge- 
neral, or  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  so  infamous 
a  man  as  Fimbria,  refused  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and 
gave  the  king  time  to  make  his  escape.     Be  that  as  it 
will,  Mithridates  got  safe  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos. 

Aiier  tbe  king's  flight,  fimbria  ravaged  the  country  Dfo  cW 
at  plea8ure,comtaitting  every  where  excessive  cruelties.'^^  1m, 
The  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  fearing  the  same  treatment  ^^  ^  .^ 
with  their  neighbours,  surrendered  themselves  to  Sylla,  l  as- 
bydepnties  whom  they  sent  to  him:  whereupon  he  sent 
to  Mmbria  not  to  attempt  any  thing  against  that  town. 
Fimbria,  nevertheless,  having  by  force  or  fraud  got  ad- 
mission into  the  place,  put  all  the  inhabitants  he  met 
with  to  the  sword,  demolished  the  walls,  and  burnt  the 
houses.  Nextday  he  went  round  it,  to  see  that  nothing 
was  left  standing.*   It  is  also  said  that  he  put  to  death, 
by  torture,  the  messengers  whom  Sylla  had  sent  to  him. 

'  IHo  Cat.  rqi.  Talc*.  8B3-)  Kpotu,  that  FimbrUhiTliig  oidend  Hnm  wrMu* 
to  be  whipped  to  drMb,  ud  haniu  obaemd,  m  tha  da;  uTtsccutlon,  ihattlicn 
"en  noic  poati  fixed  io  tbe  gntuiid  than  pcnona  eondanDid,  eaiued  Hme  nftka 
■{McuMt*  to  faa  td«d,  and  whipped  at  ibtae  nipamimaiaiy  pMti,  thai  ttnj 
m^t  D«  Han  to  have  beco  act  np  to  no  purpgis. 

'  f TbePaUadiuni(HriAppian)hi(lhDa^twMfi>uiideotiRainonglheTuhbiah. 
Sun*  chooaa  ntbn  lo  bdlcr^  ttuu  Uiranedn  and  UlTMia  took  it  awar  In  tbe  time 
of  the  TiDjao  «■!.    The  hbtociao  odb  ths  Pinj^m  tha  ibriDe  of  HiiMna. 
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Vow «/       To  reduce  this  violet^  outrageous  exttauj,  and  to 
06S.     plunder  Asia,  Sylla  hastened  into  that  country,  having 
^^■^  first  ordered  Lucullustosatl  to  the  HeliespoDt,  thereby 
SShL?^  tosecurethepassageoftheartny.  When  he  had  reached 
Pint,  in      Du-daaus,  Mithridates  arrived  there  with  SOO  galleys, 
^'>^        gnd  an  army  of  S6,0(K)  men.  At  the  conference  which 
ensued,  the  Icing  approaching  the  Roman  proconsul, 
held  out  his  hand  to  him,  as  a  token  of  friendship. 
Sylla,  before  he  made  any  return  to  that  civility,  asked 
hun,whetherheacceptedofthepeace,onthecoQditi(Hia 
to  which  Arcbelaus  had  agreed.  The  king  making  no 
answer,  Sylla  continued :  "  It  belongs  to  suppliants  to 
speak !  conquerors  may  be  silent,  if  they  [dease."  Then 
th«  king  began  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  laying  the 
blame  of  the  war  upon  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  gene- 
AwjMithr.  rals,  who  had  deprived  him  of  Phrygia,  and  stirred  up 
Nicomedea  against  him.  Sylla,  at  length,  interrupting 
n^*"      him,  sud,  *'  I  have  oAen  heard,  Mithridates,  that  yon 
are  very  eloquent,  but  now  I  am  convinced  of  it  by  my 
own  experience,  since  you  can  give  such  plausible  oo* 
App.  inioe.  lours  to  the  most  unjust  and  enormous  actions."  And 
when  he  had  put  tbe  king  in  mind,  that  the  Roman  se- 
nate bad  annulled  the  bai^ain  made  between  his  father 
and  Aquilius about  Phrygia;  that  Nicomedes complain- 
ed of  lus  having  assisted  Socrates  to  invade  Bitbynis, 
and  tber^ore  had  a  right  tom^e  reprisals;  and  that 
Mithridates  should  have  carried  his  com(daiDts  to  the 
senate,  and  waited  for  their  answer  before  he  began 
App.|i.909.hostilitie8:  headded,  "But,  granting  you  had  a  right 
to  defend  yourself  against  Nicomedes,  what  injury  had 
Ariobananes  done  you,  that  you  should  divest  him  of 
hia  kingdom?  Your  opposing  his  restoration  brought 
upon  you  this  war;  a  war  which  you  had  long  before 
meditated ;  for  you  hoped,  that  when  you  had  con- 
quered the  Romans,  you  should  make  yourself  master 
of  the  whole  world,  and  therefore  sought  an  occauon  of 
quarrel  with  them.  This  is  undeniably  clear  fromhoice, 
that  before  the  war  began,  you  made  alliances  with 
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the  Thraetans,  Soytluuu,  and  Sunatisiu,  solicited    Tmcot 
tbe  oeighbouring  kiogs,  built  a  fleet,  and  provided     sas. 
yourself  with  pilots  and  masters  of  ships;  but  your  p-*^-**-. 
designs  are  discovered,  chiefly  by  the  time  in  which  ''^<=°"- 
tbey  broke  out ;  for  when  you  found  that  our  allies  *''^' 
in  Italy  Had  revolted  from  us,  you  laid  hold  of  that 
opportunity,  attacked  Ariohananes  and  Nicomedea, 
the  Gallo-Gre^  and  Paphlsgonia,  and  even  oiir 
prorince  of  Asia.    Not  content  with  this,  you  carried 
your  arms  into  Europe,  though  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  the  Anatic  kingt  were  forhade  to  hold  any 
thing  there.     Yon  overran  Macedon,  and  deprived 
Ac  Greeks  of  their  liberty :  nor  did  you  repent  of 
these  actions,  till  I  had  delivered  Greece  and  Macedon 
from  your  violences,  and  cut  off  many  thousands  of 
your  men.     I  wonder  you  now  attempt  to  excuse, 
what  you  before   asked  pardon   for,  by  Archelaus. 
Perhaps  you  were  airaid  of  me  when  at  a  distauoe,  App.p.sia 
but  now,  when  I  am  present,  imagine  I  am  come  to 
hear  a  trial,  a  cause  pleaded.    The  time  for  trials  and 
[deeding  is  over:  the  a&ir  is  suligected  to  the  de- 
termination of  wu*:  a  war,  in  which  you  are  the  ag- 
gressor, and  we  upon  the  defrasive ;  and,  as  we  have 
strenuously  defended  ourselves  hitherto,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  tbe  end."    The  king,  terrified  at  this 
angry  speech,  declared,  that  he  ratified  the  peace^  on 

^CooMoli^UllhiUMMidwlDgMidiuiBdjiidkkinfH.McntnqiiicDviilwthuai  CaMU.nn 

""''Vmaa/kliigivhaii  ilieRtaiiniUMdMdiUidiiidaMirwtheoDljona  In  f-nin. 
t  •  •om^aoiu  difaice,  and  broofhl  than  into  dmga.  &t  t  T- 

-  luaJgniinioBBWBaiicuMedBONadmil^aoiuljAirawwwilliRaiMi  iher 
itaAtA  ID  tlieiiucc(niU*a»Dii7afUi>iuitCaucuui,  inbabitad  bjaSnociM 
■anga  nwnla,  whan  that  piioci  could  call  M  hk  airiitaacBi  hma  dmc*  iiuj 
«xtnM  aloDc  tbe  Ma  of  Pintiu,  whleb  wat  coytnd  with  bk  ■hipi,  aod  he  vm 
laBMiaatfy  pawtaAigiiaT  aaaUa  ofSqtbtwi  Ada  laf  omu  to  hie  ioTaalona, 
•nd  ba  WW  ikhj  bacaaat  the  Inbabltwu  of  hia  maridma  ddM  caaiad  «n  an  atU 
nuHaoMm*  mffic  with  natiin*  Icn  bkduatiSciaa  than  tbe7. 

*■  nmaifUmat,  tba  caatom  of  wbkb  b«ptit  at  thli  tbse,  bad  Ctmi  anad 
QcmatH  to  lean  their  Bouoln.  These  w«ie  teealTcd  bf  Mithcidalea  with  opa 
anna,  and  ba  farmed  legiaB*,  mto  wbkb  be  hioocpotaied  Ihote  exika,  who  pnmd 
tbe  bm  addkn  in  hn  anoy. 

I "  Tbe  dtkt  of  0  leece  aiid  Aaia,  finding  the  Rmun  jroke  grow  man  intdlenble 
ewrr  di9,  lepoMd  ibek  whole  nnBdcoce  &  tbk  bartwnao  king,  who  innled  thm 
loUbotj.] 

"Oi>tb«o>b«iriaB.lheBo«nap«,<liitrMaeflbjhHt«tiaadiTkk»mMd'hwatMi«d 
with  man  iauDineiitdaogKarnagleeied  ihe  iiAinaf  AiU,  and  eufiind  MitbiidatN 
to  punae  bia  rictorica,  oi  tike  braath  after  hk  defeati. 
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Y«kt«r    the  conditioiis  settled  by  Archelaus.     Hereupon  Sylla 

OSS.      embraced  him,  and  made  a  reconciliation  between  him 

"•^**'  and  the  two  kings,  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes. 


How  advantageous  soever  this  treaty  was  to  the 

PhiLM      Roman  general,  his  soldiers  complained  that  he  had 
Sju^        suffered  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Roman  name 
to  depart  in  peace,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Asia. 
Sylla.  to  justify  his  conduct,  represented  to  them, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist 
Mithridntes  and  Fimbria,  had  they  joined  against 
hioi.     Some  days  after,  he  marched  towards  Fim- 
bria, who  lay  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Thyatira 
ID  Lydia;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood, 
aent  him  a  summons  to  deliver  up  the  command  of 
an  army  which  he  held  contrary  to  law.     Fimbria 
App.  uu   answered  him  sharply,  that  his  own  anthority  was  not 
p.  sio.      ^c^y  i^^  i  ''"'^  b>B  sddiers  deserting  in  great  numbers 
to  Sylla,  and  those  who  remained  with  him  reAising 
.    to  take  the  military  oath,  be  hired  a  slave  to  marder 
Sylla:  and  this  attempt  not  succeeding,  he  at  last 
desired  an  interview  with  him.    The  proconsul  sent 
p.  sii.      to  him  one  of  his  officers,  named  Rutilius.  Fimbria  re- 
sented it  extremely,  that  Sylla  should  refuse  him  a  con- 

«Nodiii^  had  coatributid  TnOTC  lo  (be  nuD  of  moM  kiiwi  dwn  AciiMnift** 
dcaln  tbej  ihowed  ta  peuc :  by  Ihii,  duj  hid  prcTeotad  lU  other  nadoaa  frani 
•buing  vith  them  In  >  dvigei,  Item  which  itiej  wen  to  iniioDa  to  exoUate 
tbonadvec.  But  HidiHlBUiimiiwdiatdrmuietbc  whole  woridiMidbfediu  ben* 
■D  enemj  to  the  Ramuu,  lod  would  beioetanellj."  ThcBulhot,  when  be  penned 
tbcK  but  wndk,  bad  ptobaiHj  in  ht>  mind  the  nuiiwm-  of  the  ItaUuH  in  Alio. 

Dr.  Middleton  Tpeaks  to  the  ume  effect  in  his  Ufe  of  CiixR) : 

"  The  Italic  war  wat  no  noner  aided,  than  anothCT  bnke  out,  whidi,  diongh 
■t  a  BMt  diMance  ftam  Borne,  wia  me  of  tbe  moat  difficult  and  doJMcatc  in 
whi(£  Itever  wuei^^ed)  ag^nat  Mithiidatea,  Idng  of  Pootu*;  amutJaland 
poworfnl  prince,  of  a  nMloB  apiril  and  tmhbioa,  irith  a  eapad^  wpial  to  die 
gnaUM  deiigna;  wbo  diaddning  to  ne  all  hi*  bma  blaaMd  bj  (he  OTobearing 
poww  oTRmw,  and  conflncd  to  die  namw  boandarj  of  bii  beradf tarr  dominlao, 
broke  dwa^h  hiibaniet  at  ooe<^atidoTemiitlieL>eMerAdaliheBtatTent,«id, 
tn  one  daf ,  onaed  SD,000  Roman  dtinni  to  be  maiiaenid  in  eM  blood.  Hit 
tocaa  woe  anawoablc  lo  tbe  raMBcaa  of  Ui  auenipt,  and  die  inezplaUe  war,  that 
he  had  now  dedaied  igainN  die  TepobUe."    MM.  Life  of  deem,  tcL  i.  p.  31. 

What  !■  bace  nid  bj  theac  two  ezeelleot  wriun  cooceniing  die  potpooe  of 
Miihridace*,  in  maitarring  ao  nunj  thounand  Ilaliaoi  In  cool  blood,  m 

wdl  (bunded;  that  it  to  uf ,  It  wai  pi ""' "  '■■ 

bi*  committing  that  maiMCTt,  that  di 

■hould  undei^nd  it  ai  hia  declaration  o<       _      , 

Boweter,  fnm  tbe  Ignominioni  tenm  of  peue  to  whidi  be  mtonlRed  b;  hla 

tnatf  with  SfBa,  he  loon  fbrfdied  all  dw  benefit  be  could  potribi;  ban  pnmed 

Mm^r  from  lueli  a  declantion. 


u  probably  dte  kjng'i  Intention  M  the  dme  of 

at  (he  neighbouring  Matea,  and  all  the  world, 

lion  of  an  ineipiablc  war  agalnat  (be  Rmnaoa. 

o  whidi  be  mtonlRed  by  hla 

could  poiribiy  han  pnmed 
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{eiencev  which  it  wu  not  asual  to  refuse  even  to  an    Tar  or 
enemy :  however,  he  asked  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,      ma. 
and  made  bis  youth  his  excuse.  Rutilius  answered,  that  •^•^■'*' 
if  he  would  quit  Asia,  Sylla  would  allow  him  a  safe  pass^  f*^^""" 
age  to  the  sea.  To  this  Fimbria  replied,  that  he  knew 
abetter  way;  and  then  retiring  into  a  temple  in  the  town, 
ran  himself  tbroi^h  with  his  sword.    The  wound  not 
provingmortal,  he  commanded  one  of  hia  slaves  to  de- 
spatch hinL  The  slave  immediately  obeyed,  and  then 
killed  himself  upon  bis  master's  body.    What  soldiers 
had  remained  with  him  now  listed  in  Sylla's  army, 
•   The  proconsul  stayed  some  time  in  Asia,  to  settle  the  Pht  in 
government,  plunder  the  inhabitants,  amass  money  for  a^  w. 
the  Italian  war,  and  enrich  his  soldiers.  The  Uienses,  '''- 
the  Cbians,  the  Rhodians,  the  Lycians,  the  people  of 
Magnesia,  who  had  all  suffered  great  losses  uid  hard- 
ships by  Mitfaridate8,were  re-established  in  theirliberty, 
and  declared  theihends  and  all  ies  of  Rome.  Sylla  then 
{Hibliahed  an  edict,  commanding  all  the  slaves  who  had 
been  set  free  by  the  king  of  Pontus  to  return  to  their 
masters.  Thisedictoccauoninggreattumulta,andsome 
cities  revolting,theRomanamade  a  prodigiousslaughter 
aftbe  people,  both  slaves  and  free,  demolished  the  walls 
of  many  towns,  and  sold  all  the  elbcts  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  many  others.  ThoseofMithridates'sparty 
mere  everywhere  6everelypuniahed,ecpecially  the  Ephe- 
aians,  who  had  taken  from  their  temples  the  presents 
which  the  Romans  had  dedicated  to  the  gods.    After  Ap.  Hi- 
tfais  the  proconsul  convened  at  Ephesus  an  assembly  of ''"'^''^ 
deputies  from  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  There  he  r^re- 
sented  to  them  the  kindness  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
Asiatics,  in  delivering  them  from  the  yoke  of  Antiocbus 
the  Great,  and  in  declaring  them  all  free,  except  some 
nations  which  they  had  given  to  Eumenes  and  the  Rbo- 
4i«Ui  rather  as  ^es  than  sutijects ;  and  he  reproached 
them  with  their  readiness  to  join  Mithridates,  and  exe- 
cute his  cruel  orders.     He  added,  "  You  have  been  in 
part  punished  for  these  crimes  by  the  king  of  Fontua 
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v«t«r   hinnelf,  vrbo  exhausted  you  by  rapiQe  and  daughter, 
*  ma.     derived  you  of  your  lands,  cwcelled  the  debts  due  to 
^^■*^  you,  set  your  slaves  at  liberty,  placed  tyrants  in  some 
387iii  oaB.  towns,  and  gave  all  sorts  of  encouragement,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  pirates  and  robbers  (from  whence  you  may 
know,  by  experience,  what  patrons  you  chose  to  your- 
selves, in  the  room  of  those  you  renounced),  and  the 
authors  of  these  mischief  have  been  in  part  punished 
A^  Hu    by  us.   Nevertheless,  a  public  punishment  must  be  in- 
^     '  flicted  for  your  demerits.    But  far  be  it  from  Roman 
clemency  to  command  impiousmurder8,unmerited  con- 
fiscatioDS,  and  to  deprive  masters  of  their  slaves  j  bar- 
barous practices,  of  which  my  mind  abhors  the  very 
thought.  Regard  shall  be  had  to  the  Grecian  name,  the 
glory  of  Asia,  and  our  ancient  friendship.  I  shall  there* 
fore(and  may  the  gods  prosper  it)  onlyfineyou  inasnm 
to  the  value  of  five  years'  tribute,  which  I  now  order  to 
be  paid  over  and  ^M>ve  the  expenses  I  have  been  at  in 
this  war,  and  the  usual  taxes  due  from  the  province. 
I  shall  settle  in  just  proportions  what  each  city  is  to 
advance,  and  fix  a  time  for  payment.    All  who  dis- 
obey I  shall  look  upon  as  enemies." 
.    Ailer  this  most  gracious  speech,  he  sent  parties  of 
BcUdiers  into  all  the  towns  to  collect  the  several  sums  re* 
quired.  The  people  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  at 
highinterest,  andto  mortgage  their  theatres,  their  gym- 
nasiums,  the  fortifications  of  their  towus,their  walls,  and 
pjgt  to      whatever  belonged  to  the  public.  According  toPlutarch, 
3^875,oo(U.  thepublicfine,imposeduponAsia,amountedto30,000 
^^^      talents.  Besides  this,  Sylla  gave  up  the  people  to  the 
iusoleoceandcovetousness  of  his  soldiers,  obli^ngtheir 
10*.  u.      hosts  to  pay  to  each  of  them  sixteen  drachms  a  day,  and 
to  entertain  them  and  as  many  of  thdr  fiends  as  they 
ui3t.3^diould  please  to  invite.     Every  centurion  had  fifty 
drachms  a  day  allowed  him,  and  two  suits  <^  appareL' 

)  AccOT«ag  tDBiillBi^  S;ll4,Mg^  th>  ■flbcdoHof  hknldlM,  tetlBMdMti 
driKocher;  and  drinking  imong  tfacm,  and  taught  Hum  to  tdmin  itaMM  Md  gi^ 
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-    Nor  did  the  proemuul  defend  the  Asiatics  from  the    Vnr  of 
pirates,  to  whom  Mithridateshadgirensadiencoarage-      osa 
meot,  that  they  not  only  infested  the  Kas,  but  were  be-    ^*^'^ 
come  terrible  to  the  towns.  Sylla  quietly  ssfiered  them,  ^'^^°"'- 
wbile  he  was  in  Asia,  to  take  Jassss,  Semos,  Clazo*  ^     j|j_ 
menffi,  and  Samothrace,  and  to  plunder  the  temple  in  ttuid^sis. 
the  last-mentioDed  place  of  ornunenta  to  the  vaJue  of 
1000  talents.  At  length  he  prepured  for  his  Italian  ex-  ig3,7fio/. 
peditioB ;  and  leaving  Mtinena  in  Aaa,  at  the  head  of  ^'^'^ 
that  anny  which  Fimbria  had  lately  commended,  he  set 
sail  from  £phesaa,  and  the  third  day  arrived  at  Athens, 
where  be  was  initiated  in  the  Eleininian  mysteries. 

AtRome,CinnattidCarbo  had  MHitinued  themselves  V-R-  aas. 

m  the  ctHisulship  for  the  new  year,  and  the  former  bad 

married  bis  daughter  to  the  famoos  Julius  Ctesar.  On  ^^^ 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  Sylla  with  a  victoriow  army,  somoo.  in 
a  great  Be«t,  and  an  immense  treasare,  the  consuls  l^^  '^'*' 
levied  soldiers  all  over  Italy  to  a  prod^oas  namber,  ^S'cl 
fitted  out  shipSf  and  collected  money  and  provisions  for  l  i.  p-aos. 
the  irapeiiding  war.     The  proconsul,  hot  daunted  at 
these  preparatibns,  wrote  aletterto  the  senate,  wherein 
he  re^^oned  up  all  his  expleiitt,  from  the  time  of  his 
qtueetorship  to  that  of  his  consulsbip,  against  the  No- 
midians,  the  Cimbri,  and  the  Italians ;  exaggerated  hii 
notorks  over  Mithridates,  and  boasted  of  the  number 
of  natitms  he  bad  reduced  to  the  lAedienee  of  Rome  i 
but  he  gloried  in  nothing  so  muc^  as  that  hii  camp  f.xj. 
had  been  a  sanctuary  for  the  R(«nan  citiaens,  whwa  the 
crueltyofCinna  hod  driven  into  bani^ment.  He  added, 
that  for  a  reward  of  these  services  to  the  state,  his  ene> 
mias  had  prevailed  to  have  him  declared  an  exile,  his 
house  demolished,  his  friends  murdered,  and  his  wife 
and  children  forced  to  fly  from  Rome  to  save  their  lives : 
but  that  he  would  soon  return,  and  take  vengeance, 
both  on  his  private  enemies,  and  those  of  the  public. 
The  rest  of  the  citizens,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old,  be 
promised  not  to  hurt.    The  senate,  terrified  at  this 
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Vc«  of    letter,  iminediately  despatched  commissioners,  with  an 

eeg.      earnest  request  to  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  adver- 

^'^•^"  saries,  oSeiing  him  the  security  of  the  public  faith  for 

wn^oon.  the  performance  of  whatever  he  should  demand.  At 
^  the  same  time,  they  forbade  the  consuls  to  make  any 
more  levies  till  an  answer  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
Cinna  promised  to  obey;  but  no  sooner  were  the  com- 
missioners set  out  from  Rome  than  the  consuls  made  a 
progress  through  Italy,  enlisting  soldiers  and  forming 
different  armies  to  oppose  their  enemy.  Their  design 
was,  that  the  seat  of  the  war  should  be  abroad ;  and, 
with  this  view,  they  ordered  forces  to  be  transported 
into  Dalmatia.  The  first  detachment  bad  a  safe  pass- 

UT.Bpit.  age,  but  the  next,  meeting  with  a  storm,  returned 
home,and  dispersed  them8elves,giving  out  everywhere, 
that  they  would  not  fight  against  their  countrymen. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  encouraged  by  this  example,  re- 
fused to  embark  for  Dalmatia.  Whereupon  Ciuna  as- 
sembled them,  and  by  menaces  would  have  compelled 
them  to  obey,  but  they  mutinied,  and  slew  him.^ 

Carbo,  by  the  death  of  his  colleague,  remaining  sole 
master  of  the  administration,  found  various  pretences  to 
put  ofi*  the  election  of  a  new  consul  to  the  next  year. 
In  the  meantime  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
to  Sytla  returned  with  an  answer  to  this  efiect  (aocord- 

App.  d<    -  iQg  to  Appian),  that  he  would  never  have  any  friendship 

LL^m-with  the  actors  of  such  crimes;  that  if  the  Roman 
people  had  an  inclination  to  pardon  them,  he  would  not 
oppose  it ;  but  that  those  would  be  in  the  safest  condi- 
tion who  took  refuge  with  him,  as  he  had  an  army  bo 
much  at  his  devotion.'     By  which  [Ia8t3  words,  says 

*  Pla[udinn,theiliutinTwaiiMxaiiaiicdbTm«i^idoal]i>tCLD(iBludmai- 
det^  Pompcy  (Bflermud  funuuiKd  (he  Great);  OiM  Cmns,  b>  hh  flight,  wu  onr- 
alnabj  k  annuion  i  Am  whn  ihiimaoTugidiigtonuibinithnugh,  beftUai 
hii  knoM.  and  offered  him,  Ifhc  would  qnre  hii  SIe,  K  >nl  ring,  which  wu  at  gnat 
nlue.  I  do  Dot  coDu,  Hid  (he  offica,  toHalBCciolnct,  but  to  ponlih  a  wictod 
uid  ■  cnid  tjwiat ;  tai  >t  thoe  wordi,  plunged  hii  iwoid  in  the  coniul'i  bod7. 
Plat  to  Pomp.  ^    „ 

'  The  Epiumc  oTLiTT,  L  M.  (with  which  VeU.  Pat.  mcqu  to  igiec)  telli  ua,tbit 
fi^olaiid  to  tnbmlt  10  tbe  «i>ttMirii7  or  tbs  lawte,  DD  ODodititiD,  that  ill  who  had 
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rAj^iao,  it  vtaa  plain,  he  designed  to  retain  his  com-  ^^\f- 
-mand,  and  to  powess  himself  of  the  government.*  eee. 

Carbo,  to  keep  the  Italians  steady  to  his  cause,  would  ^-^-^ 
have  obliged  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of  Italy  to  give  ^^  °^ 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.     But  the  senate  hindered  . 
the  execution  of  this  project.     However,  by  the  '•»-  ^  _  . 
terest  of  his  party,  he  got  a  law  passed  for  distributing  l  m. 
the  freedmen  among  all  the  five  and  thirty  tiibes,  and 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  ordaining  that  all 
armies  every  where  should  be  disbanded. 

Sylla  paid  no  regard  to  this  decree.  Leaving  Athens, 
he  marched  to  Dyrracbivm,  in  order  to  embai^  there 
on  board  a  fieet  of  1@00  ships  (1600,  according  to 
Appian).  Before  he  set  sail  he  began,  it  is  said,  to  fear  add.  d* 
lest  his  troops  should,,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  disband  1. 1.  ^  sm. 
themselves,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes.  But  ^^^ 
they  soon  freed  him  from  his  apprehensions;  for,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him;  nay,  thinking  that  he  wanted  money,  they  made 
a  contribution  among  themselves,  and  offered  it  to 
him :  but  he  declined  their  present. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  i"i^^^^^' 
C.  Junius  NorbanuB,  that  Sylla  landed  at  Brundusium,  — '-^ — 
with  an  army  of  five  Roman  legions,  and  6000  horse,  mUiip. 
beside  the  Macedonian  and  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries, 
in  all  60,000  men."    By  Sylla's  account,  as  given  by  Am.  da 
Plutarch,  the  Marian  faction  had  on  foot  4^0 '  cohorts  n.^^ 
of  good  troops,  commanded  by  fifteen  generals.  Ap-  Appp.«o. 
pian  says,  their  forces,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  300 
cohorts  of  dOO  men  each,  but  that  afterward  they  were 
increaaed.   He  adds,  that  the  people  favoured  the  con- 
suls much  more  than  Sylla,  because  he  seemed  the 
aggressor,  invadmg  his  country  in  a  hostile  manner; 
whereas  the  consuls,  though  they  had  in  reality  only 

been  bmUMd  b;  the  Marian  bcdai,uidludbd  to  him,  ibould  be  nMoedi  and 
tbmt  Carbo,  ud  hk  par^,  hindered  ibeae  terms  tntm  being  accnlcd. 

m  vdL  Fat.  (L  a.  c.  34.)  laji,  that  Sjlla'i  anof  unountad  to  no  man  tban 
30,000  men. 

■  VdL  Pat  (loc  dt.}  telle  nt,  that  the  Marian  aimj  con^Med  of  abOTC  200,000 
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Y«*r  t>t  their  owd  interest  at  heart,  yet  pretended  a  view  to  the 
eja.  public  good.  Besides,  the  people,  conscious  of  being 
^  ^'  ^.  themselres  equally  tnmsgreasors,  took  up  arms  out  of 


■^2^-  fear,  knowing  that  Sylla  would  oot  be  satisfied  with 
chastising  them,  but  was  meditating  ravages,  slaughter, 
and  destruction.  Ilius  far  Ap[»an.  Butif  wemayhe- 
lieve  Veil.  Paterculus,  all  thebest  men  flocked  to  Sylla's 
App.paa9.  army.    Among  these,  it  seems,  was  Cetb^us,  who  had 
been  a  great  enemy  to  the  proconsul,  and  had  by  him 
CicinVa'.  been  driven  out  of  Rome,  when  Cinna  was  expelled. 
^-  ^"t  Yerj-es^go^gowellknownbyCicero'spleadingsagainst 
him,  quitted  Caiiw,  to  whom  he  had  been  questor  in 
Gaul  the  last  year,  carried  off  the  public  money  with 
him,  and  took  refuge  with  Sylla,  that  be  might  not 
be  obliged  to  pass  his  accounts.  The  proconsul,  says 
Cicero,  would  not  trust  him  as  a  ftiend,  but  removed 
him  from  the  army,  and  placed  him  at  Beneventum, 
where  he  could  do  no  hurt,  being  narrowly  watched 
by  persons  steady  to  the  cause :  yet  Sylla,  aftenvud, 
rewardedhim,asa  traitor,  liberally  with  the  estates  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  whom  he  pro- 
scribed. Metellus  Pius,  Crassus,  and  Fonipey(the8on 
of  Pompdus  Strabo  formerly  mentioned),  likewise  re- 
paired to  Sylla's  camp.    Metellus,  since  his  Hight  from 
Rome,  when  Marius  and  Cinna  entered  the  city,  bad 
endeavoured  to  kindle  a  war  in  Africa,  but  had  been 
ij».  Epit.   driven  from  theoce  by  Fabius,  prsetor  of  that  province. 
Flat,  in      CrassuB,  on  the  death  of  Cinna,  had  ruaed  some  forces 
^^"^       in  Spain,  tranqwrted  them  into  Africa,  and  joined 
Metellus :  but,  soon  quarrelUng  with  him»  he  left  that 
V«IL  Tax.  ■  country,  and  went  to  Sylla.    Pompey  (afterward  sur- 
uJ.E^   named  the  Great)  was,  at  this  time,  about  twenty- 
^■^      three  years  of  age.     Having,  by  his  credit  in  the 
Fnnp.       country  of  Picenum,  raised  three  legions,  he  led  them 
to  Sylla,  and,  in  his  marc^h,  defeated  Brutus,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  faction,  who  opposed  his 
App.p,3m.  passage.    On  his  arrival,  Sylla  rose  up  to  receive  him' 

*  AccgcdiDg  to  PlDtuch,  S^U*  adTuced  u  meet  Poup«)',  ud  «lighted  fiom 
tdi  iMtH,  M  non  u  be  cmc  up  IV  faini. 
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(a  civility  which  he  paid  to  none  of  the  (rtber  gene-    vw  «r 
rals),  and  salvted  him  by  the  title  of  tmperator.  era. 

Sylla,  advEDciog  into  the  country,  fought  a  b^e  ^^•'^^ 
with  the  consul  Norbanut,  at  Canuaiunit  vanquished  stoAeaa. 
him,  and  slew  7000  <^  his  men.''     The  proconsul  lost  "'^^ 
only  seventy  soldiers  on  this  occasion,  or,  as  some  say, 
134;  and,  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  he  obtained  this 
victory  merely  by  the  courage  of  his  tro<^  for  he  led 
them  to  the  attack  withont  forming  them  into  any 
wder.    Norbanus  shut  himself  up  in  Capua;  and  the  F<<it.ia 
other  consul,  L.  Scipio,  marched  to  oppose  the  enemy.  ' 
As  he  was  more  solicitous  to  bring  about  a  peace  than 
to  carry  on  the  war,  Sylla,  who  knew  his  disposition, 
sent  him  some  overtures,which  he  very  willingly  listened 
to;  but  the  proconsul  found  various  pretences  to  put 
off  the  e<mcluaion  of  the  aSair.     Daring  this  nego> 
tiation,  his  soldiers,  long  practised  in  wiles  and  cunning 
under  so  artliil  a  master,  corrupted  many  in  Scipio's 
army  by  bribes,  promises,  and  flattery.    At  length,  all 
the  consul's  troops  deserted  him,  and  went  over  in  a 
body  to  Sylla.**    Scipio  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  tent,  Apii.p.M9 
together  with  his  son ;  but  the  proconsul,  aftw  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  engage  them  in  his  party,  set 
them  both  at  liberty :  so  difiovnt,  says  Velleiua,  was  v«il  pu 
SyUft,  when  carrying  on  the  vrar,  from  the  same  Sylla,  nl^^' 
when  he  had  finished  it.  On  the  news  of  this  desertion,  ^J^ 
Norbanus  is  reported  to  have  sud,  that,  in  Sylla,  he  had 
to  fight  against  a  lion  and  a  fox ;  but  that  the  fox  was 
the  mort  dangerous  enemy.  To  him  likewise  the  pro- 
consul sent  deputies  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  Norbanus,  App.  toe 
dreading  the  fate  of  his  colleagae,  would  not  so  much  "^ 

HotUSfltimtvlUTj,  vauetoM,  that,  b««>M  tUt  bMtlc,  Sylla  vnt  d». 
.patkatDNoriMmiUtMUofpMCB;  aad that tluUtivantadyMaiosuihiB. 
Appiu  my,  th«t  8*Ik  hoi  Atjntim  to  Nottamu  moM  tltn*  aftar  the  battla. 
BMb  atoiiM  ma  baidlj  ha  tma. 

*  ApplM  repoTta,  thai,  daring  th*  Hca,  Bfftariiia,  irfio  bad  ban  Mot  bf  Bcipla 
to  counk  with  Nnbanna  about  the  actklta  ef  p«M,  aalaad  npon  Bofaaa  b  W 
WHi  that,  SjUa  la^l^  npm  thia  Map  m  u  inftaedae  of  tba  dmc,  Sdpio, 
«iiW  cnNdaoi  of  the  fiwt,  ornot  knDwli^  what  aiavo  10  makci  HMond  U  the 
pHMMwdthahiatagMfaebadBinDhilhebccliiBlDgoflbatmVI  and  that  dw 
cfonl'B  aimr,  dfiaded  both  at  dia  laUog  if  Socaa,  and  the  latuinliig  of  |]u 
btMtgn,  itmmi  taBjJh. 
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Y(»r  of   as  return  so  tiuwer.    Hereupon  Sylla  decsmped,  and 

^  ej9.      drew  nearer  to  Rome,  ravaging  the  country  in  lijt 

^■*^-^-  march.  Norbanus  directed  his  course  to  the  same  city, 

^^*^  but  by  a  different  route.  Carbo,  the  last  year's  consul, 

entered  it  before  either  of  them,  and  obtained  of  the 

senate  and  people  a  decree,  declaring  Metellue,  and  all 

the  senators  who  had  joined  Sylla,  enemies  to  the  state. 

About  this  time,  the  templeof  JupiterCapitolinus 

was  burnt  down  in  the  night.    Some  said  it  was  set  on 

fire  by  Carbo's  order:  some  suspecting  the  consuls; 

piuL  In     others  Sylla.    This  last,  in  his  Memoirs,  wrote,  that  a 

'  slave  had  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  hasten  to  Rome, 

the  Capitol  would  be  burnt,  and  had  named  the  day 

when  it  should  happen,  which  was  the  6th  of  July. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  by  both  parties  iit 

recruiting  their  armies.    Multitudes  docked  daily  to 

the  consuls  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaol. 

Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  dispersed  emissari^  up  and 

down  the  country,  to  bring  over  people  to  his  interest 

by  bribes,  promises,  and  threats ;  and,  that  the  Italians 

l^Tr spit-  might  have  no  reason  to  fear  him,  he  entered  into  a 

piuu  in      lei^^e  with  them,  promising  to  continue  to  them  tbeif 

^'^''       right  of  Roman  citizenship.     Sertonns,  seeing  the 

incapacity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  faction,  and 

losing  all  hope  of  preserving  Italy,  after  the  desertion 

of  Scipio's  army,  had  passed  into  Spain ;  there  to  as-  ' 

semble  troops,  and  maintain  the  war  against  Sylla  and 

his  adherents. 

v.  R.  671.      At  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo, 

_!_ 1  forthethirdtime,andC.  Marius,  the'  son  of  the  great 

^j^  ""■-  Marius,  were  appointed  to  that  office. 

'  AppiuicaUatMiMiTiuithenepheiToriheothcrMkriiu.  Plonu  (b.3.c  tl-} 
MT*  be  wu  the  brocher  of  Harina,  moming  Mucnl,  or,  uandlng  to  PIto)' C^- "■ 
C.6.),  CaiuiMBriuaGntldiinuii,  whom  Culiline,  bji  Sjplla'*  older,  murdcRdM^ 
tombafCiIuIni;  uid  whoMfattio(U7aCic«rD  in  Brake  4fi.)  ■'■■M-*^'*''^^*' 
thesEitaarwbtnnvuCicCTO'ignndniother.  (CicdeLeg- LS.e.  18.)  Pigfaiui 
(nd.3.p.  191.353.)  tbinkt  that  both  MnrcuauidCuoi  vcKtbe  adopted  Moa of 
the  gnu  MBriiia,  a  tbing  not  laj  probable.  Thu  M.  Mailui  OiBlidiuaa,  the  aoo 
of  M.GTattdiua,  was  adopted  by  some  MariuicrothR,  aeeina  plain  AntDhh  name; 
,  but  the  C^itoliDeTablet,lht  Epitome  □rLiTT,PliiiT(1.33.e.l.XVdlehiaPM(r- 

alDt,  DioCuiluB,  Phitareh,  Auet.  de  Vir.  lUuat.  iind  Eutropim,  oil  the  ceiml  of 
thli7iarC.MaiiuB,lh«aaD  of  Marius,  wltboulmcoliaiHiigadoptkin.    TbeMMol. 
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Msrius,  at  the  head  of  eigbty-five  cohorts^  foDgbt  att   y«>  br 
(dwtiDate  battle  with  Sylla,  tt  Sacriportus,  not  fiir  from      1171. 
Pneneste:  bnt  five  cohorts  of  foot,  and  two  troops  of  ^*^"- 
horse,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  going  orer  to  the  pro- >^""-~ 
consul,  the  Marians  were  routed  with  great  slaughtec  p^^  ^ 
Sylla's  Memurs,  so  often  mentioned,  say,  that  heSfU^ 
killed  80,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  8000  prisoners,  b^Qt.  ' 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-three  of  his  own  men.*  ^  *'^ 
Of  the  pris<mers,  all  that  were  Samnites  he  ordered 
to  be  slain,  as  perpetual  enemies  to  the  Romans.  Ma- 
rius  escaped  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Pneneste, 
which  Sylla  soon  after  blocked  up. 
-     AboutthesunetimeMetellasdefeatedanotherarmy ' 
-of  the  Marians,  the  victory  being  &cilitated  by  the 
desertion  of  some  of  their  cohorts  during  the  battle. 
Young  Marius  seeing  bis  affairs  desperate,  and  being 
eager  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  enemies,  sent  orders 
to  BrutnsDamanppus,  the  pnetbr  of  Rome,  to  assemble 
the  senate  upon  some  pretence,  and  put  to  death 
L.  Domitins,  P.  Antistius  (Pompey's  ftther-in-law),  ApM-lit^ 
Mucins  Scarola,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  C.  Carbo,  pan^s. 
a  relation  of  the  consul,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  the  ^p-^'- 
ooly  good  man  of  the  family.     This  cruel  order'  waa 
punctually  executed,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
then  est^ished  at  Rome,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were 
-thrown  into  the  rirer. 

Sylla,  proposingto  march  to  Rome,  left  the  blockade 
of  Preeneste  to  the  care  of  Lucretius  Ofella,  an  obscure 
man :  for  the  proconsul,  if  we  may  credit  Dio  Cassias, 


.    re  believe  Plnundi,  a  dtaam,  «4iUt  SjrIUIud,  nude  Utn  itxj  ta 


Hjrilslud,  made  Mm  voj  am  to 
tith  endesTDurina  to  &viHiil&(iiiii 
r,  that  ihty  Uj  town  am  tht  gi 


orapnt  of  ibefr  forceawithihemainarmj.  that  the;  la;  dovn  npoo  It 
'  la  rat  tbonaelna ;  and  Sf  Da  via  pnnlled  upon  not  to  lAr  baMe.  B« 
nuiching  up  boldly  lo  (be  intRnctmiEaU,  SjDii'i  uldicn,  tna  paoion,  HUledtnit 
upon  ihnTBwmiei,  and  Touuddumallhcflnlihock.  FweMc^  and  ■oina  Mbir 
anthon,  wrote  that  Martua,  eibauited  Kith  latigue,  fell  lo  fait  uleep  under  a  tree, 
■that  be  did  not  h«r  the  irane  of  the  battle,  and  could  Karce  be  waked  bf  the  fligltt 
ttbit  tioopa. 

■  The  Epitome  of  Lirj  (L  86.)  plaoca  tbii  aider  bcTcre  the  baltle  cf  PnoeMe, 
and  addi,  Aat  the  pnttK  miudend  all  the  DoUea  that  were  In  Borne. 
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T«n  of  being  noir  idmoat  sure  of  tl^  victory,  began  to  n^- 
071.  lect  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  done  him  lingular 
^•'^"'  senriee,  and  to  put  his  chief  confidence  in  mm  of  loir 
*7*»>  o<^  birth  and  no  virtne,  aa  knowing  that  these  would  be 
^g^^  readj  inatniments  of  his  nicked  purposes,  and  that 
^vd.  they  would  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  glory  of 
^.  any  exploit  by  him  performed.    On  his  approach 

towards  the  Capitol,  those  of  the  Marian  faction  fled 
from  it.  The  inhabitants,  famished  with  hunger, 
immediately  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he,  as 
won  as  he  was  master  of  the  city,  ccmfiscated  die 
efiects  of  Marius's  followers.  Then,  assembliog  the 
A^p.tf4.  people,  he  told  them,  that  the  wickedness  of  hia  ene- 
mies had  forced  him  ap<>n  those  measures,  and  ex- 
horted the  citizens  to  take  courage,  for  that,  in  a  short 
time,  they  would  see  an  end  of  their  miseries,  and  the 
commonwealth  settled  upon  a  good  footing.  Having 
P. «».  ordered  all  matters  in  the  city,  according  to  the  present 
exigence,  and  left  a  guard  there,  he  marched  to  Cln- 
sium,  where  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  consul  Carbo ; 
it  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  night  put  an  end  to  it 
before  victory  had  declared  on  eiUier  nde."  After  this, 
Carbo  having  sent  eight  legions  under  the  canraand 
of  Mardus  to  relieve  Fraeneste,  Pompey  laid  an  am- 
buscade for  those  troops,  and  with  great  slaughter 
forced  them  to  retire  to  an  eminence,  where  he  aur- 
romided  them :  and,  though  Marcins  brought  them 
off  in  the  night,  yet,  they  thinking  they  had  been 
defeated  through  his  fault,  the  gnater  part  of  them 
disbanded  themselves,  so  that  he  returned  to  Caibo 
with  only  seven  cohorts. 
p.4se.  About  the  same  time,  this  consul,  in  conjunction 

with  Norbanus,  attacked  Metellus's  camp  at  Faventia, 
in  the  evening,  but  without  success :  10,000  of  th^r 
men  were  killed,  6000  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed  in  such  a  manner, 

•  Hm  EpiMH  U  Ujj,  (L  aa.)  gtvw  dM  wkurj  tg  SjUi. 
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tfait  only  1000  men  retired,  with tbdromniiaDden,  to   Ven^ 
Arretium.    On  the  news  of  this  defeat,  a  lefpon  of  La-  *c?!^ 
£aDiaD8,  Hnder  AJbinonnns,  desertedtheir  leader,  and  ^'^"'- 
went  over  to  Metelhis.    Albinovanai  returned  to  his  STMicnu 
geoovl  Norbanns,  at  Arretiam,  but  it  wm  only  the  ™'*^ 
snore  in&moualy  to  betray  him.  For,  soon  after,  being 
bribed  by  Sylla,  he  inrited  to  an  entertainment  Nor- 
banus,  his  lieutenants  Apustius  and  Fimbria  (brother 
of  that  Fimbria  who  had  killed  himself  in  Asia),  and 
«U  the  chi^  of  the  Marian  party  then  in  the  town, 
aod  caused  every  one  of  them  to  be  murdered,  except 
NorbanuB,  who  did  not  come  to  the  eutertamment. 
The  assamn  made  his  escape  to  Sylla,  to  whom  Ari- 
minum,  about  this  time,  revolted,  and  some  Marian 
annies,  in  that  neighbourhood,  deserted.     After  ao 
many  miafcrtnnes,  Norbanns,  appreboading  that  none 
of  kis  people  would  be  steady  to  him,  embarked  on 
board  a  small  Tetsd,  and  sailed  to  Rhodes.     Sylla 
sent  to  demand  him ;  and,  while  the  Rhodians  were 
ddiberadng,  whether  ihey  should  give  him  up,  he 
killed  himsdf  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 

Carbo,  notwithstanding  these  disasters,  made  several 
attempts  to  relieve  Pmnefte,  but  without  auccess.  A 
detachment  oi  bis  anny  was  routed  at  Flaoentia,  by 
LuenlhiB,oneofSylIa's  lieutenants;  andaUCisalfHue 
Oanl  submitted  toMetellus.  Hereupon  Carbo,  though  App.p.«q; 
he  had  80,000  men  at  Clusium,  two  legions  under 
-Dsmasippas,  and  two  more,  eomnianded  by  Muvius 
and  Carinas,  besides  a  powerful  army  of  Ssmoite* 
and  Lucaiuane,  yet  abandoned  Italy,  and  passed  into 
Africa.  After  his  departure,  his  troc^  at  Cluatum 
were  entirdy  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  SD,000  of 
them  cut  o£ 

Some  time  before  this,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Sam-  Pint  in 
nite,  and  M.  Lmiponius,  a  Lucanian.  had  levied  f^^p^ 
40,000  men  in  those  countries,  and  attempted  to  raise  ^  ^  *-^' 
the  blockade  of  Praeneste.    According  to  Appian,  they  di. 
were  nowjoined  by  Damasippus,  Marcius,  and  Carinas^ 
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ym  dt  With  the  troops  ubdtir  their  comniuid.''  But,  fearing 
•71.  to  be  hemmed  in  between  the  armies  of  Sylla  and 
"•*^^''  Porapey,  who  were  advancing,  with  great  expedition, 
'dbS  "°"  *''  attack  them  in  front  and  rear,  Telesinns,  an  able 
general,  and  a  brave  maD,  disappointed  their  pnrpose  i 
he  decamped  in  the  night,  and  marched  directly  to 
Rome.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  terror  was  no  less 
than  when  Hannibal  appeared  before  the  gates.  Yet 
the  Roman  youth  marched  out  boldly,  and  attacked 
the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  In  the 
meantime,  a  body  ofhorse,  detached  by  Sylla,  came 
opportunely  to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
general  himself,  with  all  his  army,  approached  soon 
after.  His  troops  were  fatigued  with  their  march; 
which  some  of  his  officers  observing,  and  considering 
that  they  were  to  Ught  with  Samnites  and  LucanianS) 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  defer  the  engagement. 
He,  nevertheless,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  Pontius  Telesinns,  an 
implacableenemyofthe  Roman  name,  walkiogtfa rough 
the  ranks  of  his  army,  cried  out,  "  The  last  day  of 
Rome  is  come.  The  city  must  be  razed  to  the 
ground.  Wolves  will  never  be  wanting  to  prey  upon 
the  liberties  of  Italy,  till  the  wood  in  which  they 
shelter  themselves  is  cut  down."  Tlie  day  was  ftr 
■'  ' '  '  spent  before  the  battle  began,  which,  it  would  seem, 
lasted  the  whole  night,  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
sides.  Sylla's  left  wing,  in  which  he  commanded  in  per- 
son against  Telesinns,  was  entirely  routed ;  and  he  him- 
self wasinimminent  danger  of  being  killed  by  two  mm* 
who,  at  the  same  instant,  threw  their  darts  at  him :  he 
escaped  by  his  groom  opportunely  striking  his  horse. 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  his  men  give  ground^  he 
took  out  of  his  bosom  a  little  image  of  Apollo,  which 
he  had  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  ever 
since  carried  about  him  when  engaged  in  war.  Kissing 
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k  with  great  derotion,  he  ezp«ttalated  with  the  god    Va>of 
for  having  broi^iht  him  to  perish  dishonourably  with'     gji. 
his  countrymen,  at  the  gates  of  his  natire  city,  after   "•  *-'■  "• 
having  raised  him,  by  many  victories,  to  such  a  height  JJ^J]'^ 
of  glory  and  greatness.  Then  throwing  himself  among 
his  troops,  be  endeavoured,  by  entreaties  and  threats, 
to  make  them  face  the  enemy.     All  was  to  no  pur- 
pose.  They  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and,  in 
their  dight^  to  the  camp,  they  hurried  him  along  with 
them.     There,  when  it  was  very  late  in  the  night, 
messengers  came  to  him  from  Crassna  (who  had  com- 
manded the  right  wiDg),  with  the  good  news  that  he 
had  defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  Antemna,  where  he  kept  them  blocked  up. 

Most  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  fell  that  ni^t 
in  battle,  and  among  the  rest,  Pontius  Telesinus,  who 
was  found  the  next  day  with  a  countenance,  says  Vel- 
leius,  which  more  resembled  that  of  a  conqueror  thau' 
of  a  dead  man. 

.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Sylla  marched  to  join  the 
forces  at  Antemna.  Three  thousand  of  the  enemy  sent 
deputies  to  him,  asking  pardon,  and  oflering  to  submit. 
He  answered,  tbat  he  would  spare  their  lives,  if  they 
would  do  some  signal  miachief  to  the  rest  of  his 
eDemies.  Whereupon,  those  wretches  turned  their 
swords  against  their  compani<»u,  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  then  surrendered  themselves. to  the 
proconsul. 

The  enemy  being  entirely  dispersed,  Sylla  sent  Afp^oul 
the  beads  of  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marcius,  and  Carinas 
(the  two  last  haviog  been  taken  in  their  flight),  to 
Lucretius  Ofella,  at  Pneneste,  with  orders  to.  have 
them  carried  round  the  walls  of  the  town.     On  the 


AKRaatM,  tadng  fen  at  (sonj  ahDold  tow  tb*  ton,  IM  Ml  tb>  pnUiUltet 
M>  IliM  BjlU'tniei),  uiged  br  fcv  and  neecMitj,  Rtumtd  M  tbe  fight,  and  obuhMd 
ibe  Tietnty.  But  dnce  SjUa  tame  kit  before  the  d^,  we  imiit  iuppaw  that  the 
ataaf  «■•  betwaiD  It  and  Um,  aod  anuqiMnilj,  that  hfa  troopi  could  not  kj 
tliiiber.    BTtbeHDMaatlii>i'aaM«Dnt,ib«lMiaibotliddM*iiKiiuitediofiO,000 
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Vm  «f    sews  pf  Sola's  victory,  and  of  the  flight  of  Norbanus 
eii.     addCarbOjandoftheconqueror'sbemgnusterlnRome, 
^  *'•"''   the  inhabitants  of  Prxneste,  indespur  of  relief,  opened 
2^°*°-  their  gates  to  Lucretius.     Marius,  in  attempting  to 
make  hia  escape  through  aome  8td>ternuieoa>  passages, 
was  slain  by  those  who  guarded  him.     Some  my,  he 
ifm^^  fell  by  his  own  hand :  others,  that  he  and  the  younger 
AnLp.408.  brother  of  Pontius  Telesinus  fought  together,   uul 
thatTelesinus  being  killed,  and  Marius  wounded,  the 
latter  caused  his  slave  to  despatch  him.     Lucretius 
sent  his  head  to  the  proconsul,  who,  on  seeing  it,  is 
r^KHted  to  hare  said,  that  the  young  man  ought  to 
have  learned  to  use  the  oar,  before  he  attempted  to 
manage  the  helm.     Yet  Velleius  thinks  that  Sylla 
had  a  h^h  opinion  of  Marios's  talents,  because,  upcm 
his  death,  he  immediately  assumed  the  nanie  of  Felix, 
m  the  Fortunate,  a  name  which,  iu  the  opinion  of 
the  same  author,  he  would  have  been  moat  justly  en- 
titled to,  had  his  life  ended  with  hii  victories.     Plu- 
nob  In      tarch  seems  to  doubt  whether  Sylla's  prosperity  and 
power  did  really  change  his  disposition,  or  only  dis- 
cover  his  natur^  wickedness.    It  is,  however,  agreed, 
Aat  no  man  ever  made  a  more  cruel  use  of  victory. 
The  Romans  soon  had  an  instance  of  tiie  coolness 
Flat-  ix!.    with  which  he  could  perpetrate  murders.    The  SOOO 
Ut.  EpiL  men,  formerly  mentitmed,  who,  after  massacring  many 
dTcm.    of  their  companions,  had  surrendered  themselves  to 
^'^•l^     him  upon  pnmiise  of  their  lives,  he  caused  to  be  shvt 
up  in  a  public  place,  together  with  some  other  pri- 
soners (the  whole  number  amounting  to  6  or  8000), 
on  pretence  ofenlisting  them  in  the  le^itms.  He  then 
nsembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  which 
was  hard  by;  and  while  be  was  making  a  qieech  to 
the  conscript  fathers,  the  soldiers,  according  to  their 
instructions,  began  to  massacre  the  wretches  he  had 
g^^    shut  up.    Their  cries  and  lamentations  greatly  ter- 
L 1.  e.  ts,   nfted  the  senators.    Sylla,  vrithout  altering  his  eonn- 
e^n^        tenance,  said  to  them,  "  Mind  what  I  am  saying, 
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coBMoript  Others ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  few  deditbut    VM»«r 
man  nhom  I  haw  orderail  to  be  punldied."  oji. 

After  this  he  filled  Rome  with  slaughter,  sparing  ^'^"' 
Mone  of  the  adTene  party  j  naj,  his  friends,  i^ithout  |^i^^«n- 
regard  to  party,  murdered,  with  his  connivance,  their 
own  jnivate  enemies;  and  all  were  such,  whose  birth 
or  fortunes  they  envied.     In  the  general  consterna-  On*.  l  s. 
titHi  caused  by  these  murders,  Q.  Catulus  had  the '' "'  . 
courage  to  siy  to  the  proconsul,  *'  With  whom  do 
we  propoae  to  live,  if,  in  war,  we  kill  all  who  are  in 
arms,  and,  in  peace,  all  who  are  uoarmed?"     And  Piitt.in 
C.  Metellns  asked  him  in  the  senate-house,  "  What  ' 
end  there  was  to  be  to  these  calamities?"    He  added* 
*<  We  do  not  petition  you  to  qMire  such  as  you  have 
detennined  to  destroy,  but  to  quiet  the  apprehensiont 
of  those  whom  you  intend  to  save."    Sylla  answered, 
^  That  he  was  not  yet  certain  whom  he  should  leave 
alive."    Then  Metellus  (or,  according  to  others,  one 
Aufidius)  desired  him  to  let  them  know  who  they  were 
whom  be  had  determined  to  punish.    Sylla  promised 
he  would,  and  on  the  morrow  caused  to  be  fixed  up 
in  a  public  place  an  edict  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
^hty'  persons  whom  he  doomed  to  death.     This 
sHthod  <^  condemnation  was  called  proscription ;  a  vol  pu. 


^ „^ .^  App.p.401 

I  made  c^tal  to  entertain  or  save  any  of  the  Tj^^*" 
^vscribed.     A  reward  of  two  talents  was  <^ered  for 
each  head ;  even  a  slave  was  entitled  to  it  for  killing 
his  master,  and  a  son  for  murdering  his  father.    Tlie 
-estates  and  effects  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated* 
and  their  children  and  grandchildren  declared  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  in  the  state.     Sylla* 
eays  Sallust,  was  the  first  among  men  who  appointed  b*il  ba 
punkhments  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  prepared  in-      ^ 
Ittries  for  those  whose  life  was  yet  uncertain. 

The  day  after  the  first  proscription,  Sylla  publi^cd 

■  AMOiOda  t*  OiMi»ii  tUi  fiat  ffowntion  m  brfon  tb*  MBKidrr  tf  Pa» 
iiale,«rthedatliorNoriMinut  A«Hariiu  ud  Ni>bMM%  Carin  and Sc^Oy 
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Ynrof    a  new  list  of  320  persons,  whom  lie  condemned,  and 
071.      the  next  day  a  like  number.     In  an  assembly  of  the 
f;p-"''  |>e<^le>  he  told  them  he  had  proscribed  all  he  could 
37^^  think  of,  and  that  those  whom  he  had  now  forgot,  he 
A^4gg_  would  proscribe  hereafter;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
that  if  the  people  were  obedient  to  him,  he  would 
change  their  condition  for  the  better;  but  as  to  his 
enemies,  he  would  spare  none  of  them.     After  this 
speech,  he  proscribed,  according  to  Appian,  forty 
senators  and  I6OO  knights.   The  whole  number  of  the 
VrlUhc   proscribed  amounted,according  to Val.  Max., to4i700; 
IL*^       headds,thatSylla,asifhegloriedinhiscmelty,caused 
their  names  to  be  entered  in  the  public  roisters ;  but, 
probably,  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  known,  in 
future  times,  whose  descendants  stood  excluded  from 
offices.    Whatever  was  the  number  of  the  proecnbed, 
that  of  the  slain  seems  much  to  have  exceeded  Vale- 
iHod.  Sic   rius's  account.    And  (if  we  may  believe  Dio  Cassius) 
p^ssa.      when  Mitbridates  ordered  all  the  Italians  in  Asia  to 
be  murdered,  there  did  not  perish  near  so  many  of 
^     that  nation,  nor  by  such  cruel  dealJis,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  Sylla's  edicts.    Nor  did  the  tyruit  ctmfine 
^pp-  iM.     his  cruelty  to  Rome.     His  assassins  roamed  oyer  all 
Italy,  every  where  searching  out  the  favourers  (^  tine 
Marian  faction.  It  was  a  crime,  not  only  to  have  borne 
arms  against  Sylla,  but  to  have  given  eventheleast aasist- 
ancetohisenemies,tobaTebeeninfriendshipwiththem, 
to  have  lent  them  money,  nay,  to  have  travelled  in  com- 
pany with  any  of  them.    The  weight  of  the  stonu  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  rich,  more  people  beingmurdered  for 
their  estates  than  on  account  of  party,  or  private  re- 
venge. Nor  did  Sylla  cease  his  proscriptions,  till  be  had 
enriched  all  his  friends  and  followers.    He  became  the 
protector  of  all  villains.  AmongthesewereOppiancins 
Oe.  pra      and  Catiline.  The  former,  a  Roman  knight  of  Larimna 
7.  &         in  Apulia,  having  privately  caused  his  wife's  brother  to 
be  assassinated,  that  his  own  son  might  inherit  the  whole 
ofhis  grandmother's  estate,  and  being  tfareateqed  with 
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a  provecntion  .by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  he  first   Vcn  or 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Metellus ;  and  when  after-      e7i. 
ward  he  had  profured  a  commission  from  Sylla,  he  re-  °-*^'"' 
turned  to  Larinum  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  under  ^j™*  "°- 
cover  of  the  proscription  murdered  all  who  had  threat- 
eoed  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Catiline  had  formerly  mur- 
dered his  own  brother,  and  now  obtained  of  the  pro- 
consul that  his  brother's  name  should  be  inserted  unong 
the  proscribed,  as  if  he  had  been  still  living.    In  return  Amd.  in 
for  this  favour,  Catiline  undertook  the  punishment  of  J^',^' 
M.  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  man  who  had  been  twice  **^'-^ 
pnetor,  and  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  people,  piu-  l  ss. 
for  his  having  promulgated  a  lawagainst  the  adulteration  uj.  EpL 
<rfthe  coin,  that  they  erected  statues  to  him  in  all  quar-  ^j^  ^ 
tersofthecity,  and  offered  incense  before  them.    Ca-i™-i-S'    • 
tiline  caused  Gratidianus  to  be  whipped  through  the  pior.  l  a. 
town,  then  dragged  to  the  tomb  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  pia[,'  ^i 
where  his  legs  and  arms  were  broke,  his  eyes  put  out,  ^"^ 
and  his  hands  and  ears  cut  off;  and  when  he  had  been  CoouiL 
tortured  in  every  member,  Catiline  himself  cut  off  his  i.^.e.x' 
head,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  having  carried  it  to  ^^^  „ 
Sylla  in  the  forum,  went  and  washed  his  bloody  hands  l  9.  c  4i. 
10  the  luatral  water,  that  was  at  the  door  of  Apollo's  jni  e.  1? 
temple.    M.  PIfetorius,  a  senator,  was  put  to  death  for 
fainting  away  at  the  execution  of  Gratidianus. 

In  the  great  danger  of  the  proscribed  was  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  His  aunt  had  been  married  to  the  elder  Marius, 
and  he  himself  was  son-in-law  to  Cinna.  All  Sylla's 
authority  could  not  prevail  with  him  to  divorce  h  is  wife  i 
he  was,  therefore,  d^^ded  from  the  office  offlunen 
ditiis,  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  forced  to  abscond 
to  save  his  life.  At  length  the  vestal  vii^ins,  and 
several  (^the  chief  men  of  Rome,  earnestly  entreating 
that  he  might  be  spared,  Sylla  answered,  "  You  have 
prevailed;  but  know  that  he,  whom  you  so  eagerly 
wish  to  save,  will  one  day  prove  the  ruin  of  the  party 
which  you  and  I  have  been  defending.    You  have  no 
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Yeu  of   penetration,  if  in  that  boy  you  do  not  see  many 
671.      Mariuses." 
"•*^'"''       The  tyrant,  not  contented  with  proscribing  par- 
''iSw'""'  *''^"'*'"  pfi^'sons,  extended  his  revenge  to  whole  towns 
App.p.111).  "id  nations.  Spoletura,  Interamna,  Florentia,  Sulmo, 
nor.  3. 91.  andPneneste,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  massacred,  and  their  effects  sold.    All  the 
^'mo''  "'  Samnites  he  put  to  death,  or  banished  Italy  j  alleging, 
that  while  they  remained  united,  the  Romans  would 
never  have  peace;  so  that,  in  Strabo's  days,  all  their 
towns  were  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into  villages. 
Alt  Italy  now  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  except 
Nola  and  Volaterne;  but  the  Marian  faction  had  still 
leaders  in  the  provinces.    Sertorius  had  assembled  an 
army  in  Spain ;  Perpema  prepared  to  defend  Sicily, 
and  the  consuls  Carbo  and  Domitius  (Cinna's  son-in- 
piutin      law)  were  in  Africa.     Pompey,  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
^™^       mission  from  Sylla,  passed  with  an  army  into  Sicily, 
whereupon  Perpemaabandonedtheisland.  Soonafler, ' 
Carbo,  who  had  lefl  Africa  to  go  into  Sicily,  stopped 
Ur.  EtdL  at  Cossura,  and  from  thence  sent  M.  Brutus  to  Lily- 
bseum,  to  learn  whether  Pompey  was  there.    Brutus'a 
vessel  bdng  surrounded  by  some  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
he  slew  himself,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands;  and  Pompey,  having  despatched  some  vessels 
in  pursuit  of  Carbo,  took  him  prisoner  with  all  his  at- 
App.p.4ii>.  tendants.     These  he  caused  to  be  slain,  without  suf- 
fering them  to  come  into  his  presence,  but  the  consul 
to  be  brought  in  chains  before  bis  tribunal ;  and  when 
from  thence  he  had  reproached  him  in  a  long  and 
bitter  invective,  commanded  him  to  be  led  to  exe- 
cution.    [Pompey  has  been  censured,  with  some 
severity,  for  his  treatment  of  Carbo,  a  man  who  had 
been  thrice  consul,  and  had  warmly  patronized  him, 
lb"  ""■   "^^"  *"  *^^  effects  of  his  father,  Pompeius  Strabo, 
Sfi.  were,  after  his  death,  going  to  be  condscated,  for  his 

having  embezzled  the  public  money.^ 
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Both  the  consuls  being  dead,  and  the  time  for  the    Vmi  cT 
election  of  new  magistrates  approaching,  Sylla  left     871. 
Rome,  and  went  to  his  camp,  from  whence,  by  a  °-C-°'- 
message  to  the  senate,  he  signified  his  desire  that  they  37oj^  «">- 
would  name  an  interrex.     The  fathers  pitched  upon  J^^—_^ 
Valerius  Flaccus,  hoping  that  he  would  hold  theB^Cir. 
comitia  for  an  election  of  consuls :  but  Sylla  wrote  ^     ' 
to  Valerius,  advising  him  to  propose  to  the  people 
the  creating  a  dictator,  who  should  hold  that  office, 
not  for  any  fixed  term,  but  till  the  a£^rs  of  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  whole  empire,  that  were  in  great  disorder 
through  the  late  wars,  should  be  entirely  settled.    At 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  be  added,  that,  with  their 
approbation,  he  would  burden  himself  with  the  care 
of  doing  the  republic  that  service. 

Valerius,  having  convened  the  people,  proposed  and 
passed  a  law,  which  not  only  constituted  Sylla  dictator 
for  an  unlimited  time,'  but  likewise  ratified  every  thing  Pint  la 
he  bad  hitherto  done,  and  gave  him  a  full  and  un-  dc.  s.  in 
amtroUable  power""  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  h»i-  «■  *• 
fellow>citizens:  "  A  law  (says  Cicero)  the  most  ini- 
quitous that  ever  was  made,  and  the  most  unlike  a 
law :"  and  indeed  it  is  harder  to  conceive  how  a  law, 
so  contrary  to  the  very  esKoce  of  civil  society,  should 
ever  be  proposed,  than  that  it  should  pass  at  this 
juncture,  without  opposition. 

■  Than  had  been  no  dicUttor  in  the  inmbllc  duiii^  iba  IM  120  Tcani  wtdlhli 
it  ibe  flnt  tutaaee  of  &  dlctUoc  onued  bf  the  people,  or  Ibr  ui  IndMrmlnaa 
time  1  dw  people  had  once.  Indeed,  In  m  ttnie  of  great  diitrai,  during  the  Kcood 
Panic  wu,  created  a  pto-dlctatn,  but  whboul  fifing  hun  Ibe  pinra  of  namlof 
Ua  Barwnl  ef  dw  hoim.    6ea  toL  S.  p.  46. 

^  "LegEtn  intoTUDntcr  tulic,  ut  dictvar,  qucm  TcDet  dvium,  Indlcti  csn^ 
-      ■■    B.  (lDeLeg.43.}  OmniDmli^D -"" 


mamqoelegijaaavbitroreaiii,  quamLuduiFUcou  tnierra  dcSjUatulit,  'ut 
omnia,  quecnnqne  Ills  feriwct,  CMcnt  nta.'     Nam  nun  eaterii  In  drltatlbaa, 
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tF&OM  TUB  YEA&  671,  WHEH  SYLLA  WAS  CREATED  PEE- 
PETOAL  DICTATOR,  TO  THE  COMMENCEUE'NT  OF  THE 
FISBT  TBIITHVIBATE,  FOBMED  IN  THE  EKD  OF  69S. 


CHAPTER  I. 

J^IartandintlUmtioiuofSgBa,  whendMalor.  Pmnpey'iiueeaiainAfrian 
fir  vAieft  he  obMni  a  triumfh  at  hit  ntum  to  Rome.  Sylla  mbdkatei  the 
HctatOTihif  In  674;  and  diet  in  07S. 

YcMof        Sylla,   having  rewarded  Valerius,  the  ioterrex, 
671.     with  the  office  of  general  of  the  horse,  came  into  the 
^'^"^  forum,  attended  by  four-and-twentylictors;  in  whose 
370tiict)ii-  fasces,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  city,  appeared  the 
Ap^u.     ^^^^»  which  were  never  seen  in  the  consular  fasces, 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.     Besides  these  lictors,  he 
had  for  his  guard  a  numerous  band  of  ruffians,  ever 
ready  to  execute  his  commands;  and  that  all  this  was 
not  merely  in  terrorem,  became  quickly  manifest. 
Ptat  in  To  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old  form  of  the  com- 

li*.  Bpit  monwealth,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  dictator,  that 
Avpiui.  consuls*  prffitors,  and  other  magistrates,  should  be 
elected  as  usual.  Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  lately 
reduced  Prteneste,  presented  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.  The  dictator  forbade  him  to  stand: 
nevertheless  Ofella,  having  interest  with  the  people, 
and  many  friends  among  the  great,  and  having  re- 
cently done  the  cause  of  Sylla's  party  so  consider- 
able a  service,  imagined  he  might  sufely  disregard 
the  prohibition.  He  persisted,  therefore,  to  solicit 
the  voters.  The.  dictator,  from  his  tribunal,  ob- 
serving it,  sent  to  bim  aceaturion,  who  killed  him  upon 
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the  spot.    A  tumult  and  uproar*  ensued ;  tbe  assassin  ' 
was  seized,  and  brought  prisoner  to  the  foot  of  the 
tribunal:  "  Let  him  go  (said  the  dictator);  he  has 
only  obeyed  my  orders."     After  this,  he  caused  M.  -^""^ 
TuUius  Decula  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  to  be      672. 
elected  consuls.     The  goTernment  of  Italy  fell  by  lot   "•'^•"' 
to  Decula,  that  of  Macedonia  to  his  colleague.  2uri*°°" 

Af^r  these  elections,  towards  the  end  of  January,  y^  j^,^ 
the  dictator  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  on  "-iLfca. 
account  of  his  conquest  in  the  east.   The  procession, 
which  lasted  two  days,  was  adorned  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  Asia:"  but  neither  the  name  of  any  Roman  pint,  b 
citizen  vanquished  by  him,  nor  the  representation  of^^"^*'*' 
any  city  by  him  taken,  that  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
appeared  there.    The  principal  omameot  of  his  tri- 
umph was  a  long  train  of  senators  and  other  eminent 
citizens,  who,  having  been  protected  by  him  from  the 
fury  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  followed  his  chariot,  calling 
him  their  father  and  preserver,  and  proclaiming,  that 
they  owed  to  him  their  lives,  and  whatever  else  tbey 
enjoyed  that  was  dear  to  them.     At  the  same  time,  App.p.414. 
some  of  bis  soldiers,  agreeably  to  the  freedom  allowed 
on  these  occasions,  called  his  dictatorship  a  di^uised 
royalty ;  intimating,  that  though  be  declined  the  title, 
be  was  in  effect  a  king :  others,  who  were  disposed  to 
call  things  by  their  true  names,  termed  it  a  manifest 
tyranny,  that  is,  an  usurped  despotism. 

avEt  tpoke  llm  to  the  p«oplei  "  A  Appian, 
NtUiihlit  of  Ibon  ooceof  tvMs;.l»t  jii,410. 
ban,  he  ihraw  hii  itaict  into  tba  fln. 

_._JT  (p.  413.)  Mft,  that  Ofella  vm  tnutd  wlA  thit  rigour,  be- 
<*an  Im  had  Uw  ■BdadooaMM  (In  irloUdon  of  ■  Uv,  which  the  Hdrntat  had  btd; 
|inUl«bad)  to  ne  fijc  the  eoo(«Uii[L  iboacb  he  had  not  yet  been  dttter  pnemr  or 

CHor,  bat  tna  Kfll  in  the  eedtr  <>r  kmgliti.  Bnt  VtO.  Pat.  (L  B.  c.  370  idl*  m, 
OTdla  ■>■  prator  wlien  he  lift  Cubn'i  partj,  and  went  om  to  SfDa  t  end  it 
hBMpntbabla  tbal8rUa'i  ioMitBtiou  woe  VM  publidied. 

^  PUnT  (I  33.  c  I.)  telIiu*,thuoDlbe&M(lar  wencanicd  IB.OOO  ponDda 
w^Corgald  [i.f.  960,0001.  itei!.]  and  118,000  poimda  wdgbt  (tf  tllTB  [which 
IiS71,3ML3(.4il.iteTl.1  whidi  heliad  amaMcd  In  Ae  war  ualnat  Mitfaiidatea. 
And  that  OD  the aecoDd  day  were  earned  13,000 pansib  weiriit  ofBold  [U.  833,000A 
■tcrL)  wilfa  6000  of  ulm  [f.  c.  28,0041.  Si.  4ii.)  whidi  had  beeo  taied  when  the 
Capii^  wai  bnnit,  and  bi^  been  tnn^cned  to  Praocale  by  the  yooDgeiMuliia. 
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Yen  of        The  ceremony  over,  Sylla  ascended  the  rostra,  and, 

«73.     in  a  studied  speech,  gave  a  pompous  account  of  his 

"•  *^'  *"•  exploits,  ascribing  all  his  success  to  fortune,  and  de- 

sjitt  ««a-  siring  they  would  give  hira  no  other  surname  but  that 

Pim_  "      of  Fortunate  (Felix);*  which,  accordingly,  was  given 

him  in  the  inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  gilt 

equestrian  statue,  erected,  at  this  time,  to  his  honour 

by  a  decree  of  the  senate.** 

Though  Sylla,  by  assuming  the  dictatorship  for  an 
indeterminate  time,  brought  the  Romans,  originally 
governed  by  kings,  to  be  i^ain  subject  (as  Appian  ob- 
serves)* to  regal  domination  ;  yet  from  some  of  the  first 
acta  of  this  new  king,  it  would  seem,  that  he  never 
meant  to  retain  the  sovereignty  longer  tbim  till  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  and  could  return,  secure  of  im- 
punity, to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.  That  he 
might  be  able  to  make  a  safe  retreat  from  public  life,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy  in  the  Roman 
state,  by  such  ordinances  as,  upon  bis  abdication  of  the 
dictatorship,  would  leave  all  authority  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate :  taking  especial  care,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  senate  should  consist  wholly  of  his  own 
Uf.  EpiL  creatures.  Hia  proscriptions  had  very  much  thinned 
Am!  de  ^^  assembly,  and  had  lell  in  it  (we  may  presume)  few 
BjA  chr.  or  none,  but  such  as  he  believed  to  be  entirely  at  his 
devotion.  To  these  he  added  SOO  of  the  most  consider- 
able men  of  the  equestrian  order :  but  in  making  this 

'  SyQ^  in  writiDB  to  the  Oreeki  in  tfadr  lu^oag^  t^M  Mouelf  Epi^inidinii, 
BdoTcd  of  Vtnni,  in  that  numMf  inniUdiig  tbc  vonl  fdix.  Hii  b«pUei,lte 
voe  ion  cxtuit  La  Plutvdi's  tima,  bun  thii  iatoiiwioo,  J.jictvt  comMELiui 
STLLA  EpjiFBiioDiTirs.  And  ohoi  hia  wife  Hetella  «h  ddiravd  of  twini, 
»  bar  ""^  *  P^  ^  Et*"*  *"  ^"'^  ^  '"'*'  of  B*PF7>  "Uing  t^  boj  Fuitoi, 


fiK  die  cddmtkn  of  wU^  Oncce  wiaciluaatcd  of  all  tur  beat  pofoRDen 
ataj  kind  of  czerelM;  ioMmadi,  tbat,  at  the  Ohmpie  Ouml  tbov  mi  no 
contendoo  thii  jcar,  bat  to  tbs  eutcbe of  niDmng  [rXm  rntmrlcft^.i  App. 
p.  4IS. 

<  Qprw  ft»  tn  P»|iwui  SmwiXiurn' — .-Kniu/xw hiAi  nruanrt  Sa^iXiMf. 

App.  de  Belt.  CW.  L  1.  p.  412. 

N.  B.  It  eppean  from  iheae  wocd^  liiat  Appian  did  not  think  the  govenimait 
of  Rome  lo  hare  been  ia  the  time  of  ill  kiuf^  to  danocratie  aa  Dr.  Hiddietoa 
and  Ih.  Ch^Mnon  bare  repnaenled  it.    See  Utn^atiODB,  &c,  p.  99. 
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addition,  he  complimented'  the  people  with  the  choice    Vmr  of 
of  the  persons,  gathering  the  votes  of  the  tribes  upon     072. 

B.C.80. 

'  From  SylU't  remiidng  to  the  people  ihe  nominitfoo  of  the  300  knighli,  who 
woe  to  have  kdrausian  into  the  MDSte.  Di.  M  kddletoo  would  infer  ■  probcbilit;,  "l!^/'>^ 
thM  the  people,  in  ratue  of  a  constiiudonal  right,  had,  in  all  dmcs.  Hied  up,  by  snliUp. 
their  dectioH,  Ihe  Tacandes  which  happened  in  thai  houae.  ( MiddleUm'i  TmliK 
on  ihe  Roman  Senate,  p.  73.]  He  might,  with  almott  aa  good  reason,  hiTe  in- 
ferred, fromSrlla'i  being  named  by  the  pcupk  to  the  dictatorsbip,  thai  )t  had  ever 
been  the  caatom  for  the  people  to  choose  the  dictator*. 

A)  Sylla,  by  appropriatitig  to  the  Knotan  the  honour  of  judicature,  depriTed 
the  peo^  of  dw  piinlege  of  annually  cbootiiiK  the  penou,  who  were  to  pnfonu 
the  office  of  judges  {  hii  view,  perhapa,  in  taking  the  vote*  of  the  tribe*  apoo  tb« 
900  knights,  whom  he  recommended  la  than  fbr  ■enatois,  wu  to  lenen  the  dis. 
coolem  of  the  tnultjiude;  thla  complfaneni  caiTTUig  i 


Appian  (de  BelLCiv.  ii.386.}  apeakaof  aprioTadditioaofSOOmemberilotbe 
senate,  in  the  yea  UG.'i,  when  Sylla  was  amnil,  and  says,  that  this  eledioti  *u  mad* 
ftom  themon  reputable  of  the  dtizaia,  u  n»  win-iii  aJ^wh  But  Dr.  MiddletOD, 
in  hk  Tieuiae  on  Ihe  Roman  Soiale,  taksno  ootice  of  this  pretended  prior  addition  i 
he  says  oidy,  that  "Sylla,  when  it  (the  leiiBCe)  was  particularly  exhiutled,  added 
900  to  it  at  onoe  from  the  eqaeatreui  ordB;  which  might  probably  raise  the  whole 
nnrober  to  about  600,  and  !□  thii  state  it  seeme  to  have  coDunued  till  the  subvenion 
nftfadr  liberty  by  J.  Casw.  Fiw  Cicero,  In  an  account  of  ■  particulu  debate,  in 
one  of  bis  letters  to  Atticna,  mentioiu  415  to  have  been  present  at  it,  which  he 
ealla  a  fiill  house."     Middkcon'a  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,  p.  91. 

Father  CaBou,  the  Jewit,  passes  over  tlie  pinendtd  addition  of  300  members 
lebySyUain60S,widiauttakingtheleaitD(  '        "    " 


as  if  be  gave  no  asdic  to  Appiao's  report:  and  thoiuh  it  be  mentioned  by  F.Rouillf^ 
in  a  note  on  the  otba's  text,  it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  report  made  by  Appian. 
H.Cnris  omitsicentirsly;  and  Pighius,  in  tbispartkular,  pays  no  brther  regard 


e  on  the  otba's  text,  it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  report  made  by  Appian. 

ris  omits  it  entirely;  and  Pighius,  in  tbispartkular,  pays  no  brther  regard 
to  Appian'i  authority  than  to  say  in  general  terms,  when  gpealing  ofSylla'ieon. 
■nlsUp  in  ee»,  ompbadt  antahMt. 
But  Dr.  CbKHnan  taka  fas  gm  ted  the  prior  addition  of  300  irtonbas  reported 

he  dictatorship,  that  these 
IT  as  the  house  is  said  to  have  wanted  much  of 
ba  doe  cocnplenMSK  is  boA  tbcae  iostnos,  it  is  piiAaUe  it  fell  amridtnbly  short 
(tf  that  number,  arcnafkasMht^  these  two  addition*  was  actually  made.  Wtut 
ihercforo  the  senate's  prerise  number  was  from  bencafbrth,  we  cuinot  take  upon 
us  to  datttnuocw  Only  asl^omi  (Attic  1.  I.  li.)  in  speddngof  adcbaleabout 
twenty  ran  afterwaid,iiwoliona4|fi  member*  bainglAen  in  the  bouse,  it  is  pro- 
bable, ilMt  the  whals  In  Sylla's  tioM  anwonted  to  five  husdnd  at  least." 

As  to  Ihe  ptaciM  nombar  of  membsn,  c^  wbldl  llw  smale,  afte  the  addition  to 
it  of  S40,  did  jnuDsdludy  consist  (snd  of  whld)  Bylb  Intended  it  ahouU,  ito  the 
fiiture,  always  consist  when  oomplMs),  ifws  cannot  ascertain  it,  yel,  periii^  by 
the  b^  of  sMM  eiMaidsntians,  which  the  slate  of  Ibliv  at  that  Inne  Bugoests,  we 
nay  make  ■  ifaaonabll  conjectore^  Tadtus  tell*  as  (as  «s  see  above  In  the  text), 
Aatbyooaof^Ua's  laws,  twiDRquaMm  were  tobe  (Mated  annually  Ibt  supplying 
IhascBMctaiAidihebadbansferRdthejudiistore.  "Lege Sylla Tigbitltquaa. 
i)«Midsnpjd»dnsanstm.«uiiudldattadidCTt."(Tadt.Ana.ll.22.)Pighius 
" words  pathoa,  that  Sylla  augmented  the  number  of  ibequeetOTs  for  thU 


fion  Ibcae  words  pathoa,  that  Sylia  augmented  the  nn 
ndprinebally,  that  thets  aight  be  a  greatst  choioi  Qi 
ncaaainoaflyaajudgfi,  the  sole  right  of  jodicature  ha 


le  right  of  jodicature  having  best  just  tranafetred  to 
uiv  suiiBiwiSt  "ua  quinis  vcrbia  fit  vensimila,  in  eum  maxime  Gnem  ampliasse 
qoMlonun  collegium,  nti  nbaior  deinoq»  suppelsret  judicum  e  lenatu  selectlo. 
^am  e  scnani  dieebantur  tasenon  solum  patrea  ctHiacriptt  vel  senalores  a  censoribua 
Iseti  in  earn  otdtaiem,  sed  edsm  popnli  faonorilni*  osi,  qulbu*  tn  senatum  venir* 
liecfaat,M*e(UentiajushBbdiant."  (And  he  cwijecture*  ftim  *ome  paiaage*  to 
Taeilui  sad  Ciom,  lliat  by  Sylla'*  law  for  creating  twenty  quoators,  one  half  of 
the  nnmbtt  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  the  other  naoied  by  the  consuls.) 

TbatUylla,  wboi  lie  augmesited  tbenumbiT  of  the  quwator*  fion  dght  to  twenty, 
had  the  judicature  in  *la«,  can  hard);  be  questioned:  npc  that  this  augmoitatiin 
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Yaiot    every  iodividuBl  of  thedOO  kDights,  proposed  to  them 

67S.      for  their  approbation ;  a  choice,  in  which  they  were, 

^•^■''''   unquestionably,  just  as  free,  as  they  had  beea  in  their 

wutcoa-  election  of  him  to  be  perpetual  dictator. 

i3c  1q  And  now  he  restored  to  the  senate  a  privilege  which 

Vta.2.      j.|jgy  ijdj  many  years  lost  (and  by  their  misbehaviour 

had  very  justly  forfeited),  ordaining  that  none  but 

senators  should  for  the  future  be  appointed  to  the 

office  of  judges. 

And  that  the  august  assembly,  thus  augmented  and 

thus  honoured  with  the  judicature,  might  thereafter 

have  the  contingent  vacancies  in  their  house  regularly 

Tacit.  Ad.  61led  up  with  proper ly-quaUfied  persons,  he  ordained, 

"■**•       that,  instead  of  only  eight  qutestors,  as  before,  twenty 

should  be  annually  created. 
VeiL  Pat.        But,  in  oi-der  to  raise  and  establish  more  ef&ctually 
Li»'.  E^  t^c  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dictator  almost  totally 
'-  ^         annihilated  that  of  the  tribunes. 

By  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  legislation ;  * 

would  of  itsdf  be  cAbctual  for  tappMog  the  public  with  a  competent  number  of 
pewoiia  10  pBrfttmofcariOMlly  the  office  of  judge*;  but  wooMperhapa  be  guffichBt 
to  keep  tbe  aenate  up  to  iu  due  cotDplenieDt  ofmembera,  after  hit  introduelibn  of 
the  SOW  knigfata  into  it.  and  hlii  cmnlgiiipg  UKJudkatuie  wboUT  to  ibe  uBatorian 
order.  To  provide  judge*,  in  en(ficieiit>)uinbei,waihiiotqectinmakiiig,at<aic^ 
•o  large  an  addilioo  of  memben  to  tbeaenate:  to  keen  the  aenata  full,  after  that 
additirai,wMbi*  object  In  augmetiting  the  noniberof  iKequmtcn.  B7  tbePlaa- 
tiao  (or  Flodan)  law  [lid.  >upn,  aon.  064.)  It  had  been  ordiuied,  that  eadi  tribe 
ihould,  annuall)',  cbooae  out  oriuown  bod;  fifteen  pononi,  to  arre  ai  judge*; 
and  (he  honour  wui  rnade  annmon  to  all  tlie  three  ordert  (eeoalora,  knighia,  aud 
ooa»nooen,i<.  theplebi.>,accoidiiuiai  the  role*  earned  It  in  everf  tilba.  "Cn. 
Pompdo  Stralions,  1,.  Fordo  CatoneCoea.  aecando  anno  bdli  Italia,  cum  equeatet 
Dida  In  judidia  dominaretuit  M.  Plautiiu  Srlvanui  legem  tulll,  adjnnnlflnu  no- 
bilihui : — Ex  EB  tribui  siogube  quiiKii  denoi  ex  %aa  niimifo  en^kant  •oflagio,  qnl 
eo anno  judicarent."  (Cic  pro  Comd.  et  ad  Att.  4.)  The  numbtt  of  penoM 
^aliOed,  br  ihia  law,  to  ^l  aa  judges  waa  iherefCR  (ihirtr^Te  time*  fifteen)  ftSft. 


nippoee)  that  the  atate  bad  found  It  oecenaij  or  eipedioit  ( 

Judicature  ftom  the  □unierou*  bod;  of  the  loiighti)  to  proride  ao  laig*  a  uuuniB 
aa  the  Plautian  law  prescribetl,  of  quahSed  penona,  out  of  whidi  to  cbooae  the 
judgea,  thi>  will  account  both  for  Sylla'i  adding  loman;  DiBnbsaatODcetothe 
•enate,  and  for  the  praTisioo  he  made  to  keep  the  number  alwa;*  complete)  and 
it  may,  perhapa,  be  thought  no  weak  reastm  for  our  fixing  the  due  cemplanent  of 
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And  by  decreeing,  that  no  citizen,  who  had  served    Yew  of 

in  the  office  of  tribune,  should  ever  be  capable  of     wjs. 

holding  any. auperior  dignity j  a  decree  which  would  ^*^-^ 

naturally  hinder  all  persons,  whose  high  birth,  or  ex-  J2^\^' 

traordinary  talents,  might  render  them  formidable  to  ^pp.  ja 

the  aristocratic  faction,  from  seeking,  or  even  covet- ^.c*'- 

1        ■■         1  ■  t  ris- 

ing the  tnbuneship.  D.Uili.% 

Not  content  with  humbling  the  people,  by  this 
diminution  of  the  power  of  their  tribunes,  the  dic- 
tator took  from  the  tribes  the  privilege  they  bad  ob- 
tained by  the  Domitian  law,  of  filling  up,  by  their 
elections,  the  vacancies  which  happened  in  the  several 
colleges  of  the  pontifis,  augurs,  and  guardians  of  the 
Sibylline  books;  and  restored  to  these  colleges  the 
power  of  supplying  their  vacancies  by  co-optation : 
increasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  members 
in  each  college  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  magistracy,  the  dictator 
enacted,  that,  whereas  certain  intervals  had  been  re- 
quired by  law  between  the  offices  of  ffidile  and  praetor, 
and  of  pnetor  and  consul,  it  should  be  permitted,  ^o^^i; 
the  future,  to  sue  for  the  higher  office  immediately  0.413,414. 
after  having  held  the  lower.    No  man,  however,  was    '•''■  *°* 
to  stand  for  the  prastorshrp,  who  had  not  beeuqutestor ; 
nor  for  the  consulship,  who  had  not  been  pnetor :  and 
he  revived  the  law,  which  forbade  the  conferring  on 

upcali;  andfoi  thiibcdlaClcdeLcg.LS.  CM.Cam.deBcU.  Gt.  Flonu, 
Phiuidii&c.  IhkTenotbeeiiBbktoflnd  ill  thk athEr in  (he  autbon  nniwd,  oi 
Id  &C.  We  Iutc  Caau'i  Mlbotlly  fot  Sjlk'i  leenn^  to  ibe  tribuDct  the  power  at 
■DlareeBkni.  "Neque  etaOi  extiaiii  jorie  hilerctwiaoe  ictineiidi,  quod  L.  Sylla 
i«UeiKnt,EKulu*lribni(iiT.'*  fCae.  &BdLCiT.Ll.e.a.)  And  we  hare,  leaB. 
infpj,  Cittto'i  lulboillji  In  SylU'i  leenns  to  the  tribune*  the  power  of  recdtiog 
^ie*l«  I  nnleu  bj  "  poCotalem  laiilii  ferendi"  be  meuu  no  nuce  tbMi  the 
pawtTofpmeniingoppieii>lTelawa,bj  [hetrTcUi.  "Quvnobrem  in  [ataquidem 
le  rebementer  SjUJun  probo,  qui  tribuaii  plebii,  tai  lege,  injuria  fuHet^n  pcv 
teMBlem  edemeril,  auiilii  fnendi  reliquetit."  Cic.  de  l.<v.  3.  9. 
M.  CreTter  (upon  whit  authority  Iknaw  not]  wiitei,  ttit,  hv  i 

■,  ibe  Irihnnee  were  to  be  always  elected  out  of  ibe  body  of  the 


ofSylla'* 


tc  Ap^in,  it  wu  not  clear  that  Sylla  made  ibu  regulation,  though  it  afterwatd 
pieced,  mt  ix"  rmfKt  urur,  Ac  "  nee  contut  an  earn  (uibuniliim  dignitatem) 
Qt  Dime  (at,  ■  ptebe  ad  Mnauia  tranituletit."   App.  de  fieU.  Civ.  p.  4 19. 

N.  B.  Wheibei  thia  t^ulatioD  waa  made  by  itytla,  or  aflerwaid,  it  cairiei  • 
pioof,  that  tbe  quHtota  did  not  alwaya,  b;  their  office,  become  Knaton,  u  Dr. 
Mid^tDDWtllbaTelt;  Diihatthetriban(adidnot,inibcirwsTlothetribun(>hip, 
alwaya  paaa  (hiough  lite  quaatonhip,  fix  vbidi  (lie  doctor  lixewlac  coolend*. 
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You  of   sny  citizen  a  second  consulship,  before  ten  years  were 
673.     elapsed  from  bis  holding  that  dignity.'' 
"  "  ""        And  having  first  augmented  the  number  of  the 


^'bhfiT""  P'*^"  '''°™  "''^  ''*  eight,  he  decreed  that,  of  these 
p  ^  eight,  six,  at  least,  should  continue  at  Rome,  a  whole 
orig.  Jul.  year,  to  preside  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and 
should,  afterward,  have  their  provinces  assigned  them 
by  lot. 
cic  Phnip.  -^°^  whereas  it  was  the  custom  for  the  prsetors,  when 
*•  they  entered  on  their  office,  to  fix  up  an  edict,  declaring 

the  method  in  which  they  would  proceed  in  trying 
causes,  during  their  year,  which  method  their  suc- 
cessors (being  under  no  obligation  to  observe  it)  did  not 
observe,  so  that  the  forms  of  process  were  continually 
changing  f  iSylla,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or- 
dained, that  the  pnetors  should  always  use  one  and 
the  same  method  in  their  judicial  proceedings, 
cic  in  And  he  farther  decreed,  that  it  should  no  longer  be 

'^'"■*-  permitted  to  reject  above threeofthejudgesappointed 
to  sit  upon  a  cause :  and  that  in  criminal  causes  the 
votes  might  be  taken,  either  publicly,  or  privately,  at 
the  option  of  the  person  accused. 

The  ancient  penalties  for  bribery  and  corruption  in 
trials  were  revived,  and  such  precautions  t^en,  as 
would  be  most  likely  to  recover  the  honour  of  the 
senatorian  judges,  who,  formerly,  when  in  possession 
of  the  judicature,  had  not  behaved  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  did  them  much  credit. 

To  these  regulations  concerning  the  senate,  the 
priests,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  dictator 
added  others  relating  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces. 
He  decreed  that  no  governor  should  lead  his  army  out 
of  his  province,  or  himself  leave  the  province,  without 
an  order  from  the  Roman  people,  or  senate. 

k  ThU  hir  had  been  oftoi  violated  at  lue  jem,  and  if  Sjlla  ictmcd  it  M  tbk 
tune,  be  hiouelf  kftcrwud  diipoued  vitb  it:  liir  the  rerj  nut  fCM,  be  c*Mcd 
himaelf  lo  be  elected  omiul,  tlWDgh  he  lud  been  in  that  nugictncj  bat  wroi  TIKI 
befon.  M.  Creviet,  thsidbre,  with  reuoa,  thinin  it  probable  that  the  lerJTal  of 
tiit  law  WM  not  till  aftei  the  aecond  noBuUilp  of  SflU. 
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llist  wfaoerer  was  sent  with  any  command  into  a  ^«»  of 

province  should  hold  that  command  till  he  was  ex-  073. 

pressly  recalled,  whereas,  before,  that  office  of  a  com-  ^  ''■  "•■ 


mander  continued  no  longer  than  a  set  time,  upon  ^,'^V°°°* 
the  expiration  of  which,  if  no  successor  came,  he  was  cie.  E|>.  g. 
put  to  the  trouble  and  inconvi 
commission  from  the  senate. 

Nor  was  any  commander  to  remain,  after  the  arrival  ^  %:  _ 
of  his  successor,  more  than  thirty  days  in  his  province. 

Nor,  at  his  departure  from  it,  to  exact  from  the  in- 
habitants a  greater  sum  than  was  allowed  by  the  laws. 

The  refoimation  of  the  morals  of  private  men  had 
likewise  some  share  of  the  dictator's  attention.' 

Ever  since  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  when  li-Ci&pro 
centiousness  universally  prevailed,  the  crimes  of  per-  "*° 
jury,  forgery,  robbery,  rape,  poisoning,  and  assassina- 
tion, had  been  very  common.  He  undertook  to 
check  the  farther  progress  of  these  evils  by  enforcing 
the  penalties  which  the  ancient  laws  had  denounced 
against  the  guilty,  and  by  making  the  sanctions  even 
more  severe :  only  with  r^ard  to  assassins,  aA  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favour  of  those  who  had  killed 
any  of  the  proscribed. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  proscribed,  who,  by  flight,  had 
escaped  being  murdered,  he  made  a  law,  that  wherever 
they  were  found,  they  should  be  put  to  death  as  enemies 
of  the  republic ;  and  that  all  who  had  concealed  them 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty ;  that  their  cic.  pm 
estates  should  be  sold  by  auction,  and  their  children  pijn.  1. 7. 
should  be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  magistracy:  Qubtu. 
but  that  such  persons  as  had  embraced  his  party  in  cicioPii^ 
the  late  troubles  should  have  the  privilege  of  bearing 
honours  before  they  were  legally  capable  by  age. 

At  the  public  sale  of  some  of  the  confiscated  estates 
he  himself  presided,  calling  them  spoils,  as  if  they  bad 

>  We  an  uld,  thM  be  laid  ■  nttnint  uptn  (he  diipoaitioa  to  nuks  expcMlv* 
MMcnaiDmCDU;  bat  thu  he  did  Uiih  dtkd;,  with  >  view  to  lower  the  price  of 
pcovidMui  ibM  he  likewiie  made  >  U»  torepKHIhe  prcvtiling  fbllf  ormaking 
(oMlj  and  pompooi  funcrali.  Hacrab.  Sat.  1.  3.  Cic  Veir.  3.  Plin.  L  SIl 
A.Gell.l.2.&24. 
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Veuirf   been  taken  from  a  foreign  enemy:  and  the  estntes, 

ffji.      irhtch  he  gave  away,  he  hestowed  in  so  despotic  and 

^*^**-   haughty  a  manner,  as  by  this  to  give  more  offence 

S7iH  eoD-  than  even  by  the  violence  with  which  he  had  seized 

jToff  them.    He  made  presents  of  the  revenues  of  a  vrhole 

II.  &        city,  a  whole  province,  to  women,  to  musicians,  to 

''        players,  and  to  the  most  worthless  freedmeh.^ 

But  the  dictator  did  not  confine  his  bounties  to  that 

sort  of  people ;  he  extended  them  to  his  most  illustrious 

partisans,  and  particularly  to  the  gold<thirsty  Crassus.' 

Notwithstanding  the  low  "  price  at  which  the  estates 


^Ckan,  b  hli  ontlonfgt  the  poet  Aidifau,  n 

mat  e*m  line  wu  longa  ot  ihonei  tlun  ihe  line  nhicfa  •cood  next  ti 


made  in  pleuanliT'    When  the  dKtaWr  »h  pnaiding  at  the  Blei,  a  Ind  poet 
EDted  him  wltl 

leal,  Sylls  „ 
upon  expreiB  coDcudoo,  that  be  ^mwU  nake  ik 


n  with  an  ep^iam,  which  had  tto  other  Toacblanre  to  poetiy  than 
■t  eTef7  line  wai  longa  ot  ihonei  than  the  line  which  acood  next  to  It.     To 

rewud  hU  leal,  Sylla  garc  him  •OTceihing  of  what  wa*  then  eKposed  to  ule,  but 


'  We  are  told,  thai,  foe  the  ule  of  leixiag  upon  the  fortune  of  a  lerj  rich  mta, 
CiusoB  rentuTcd,  of  hi*  own  private  authorily,  to  pioaaibe  him;  and  tfial  this 
•D  highly  ditpleaiad  Sjrlla,  that  he  never  aAei  gave  him  »aj  emploTmoit.    Plut. 

"TbenMt  ot  BeMut  Roadna,  worth  about  60,0001.  wa*  Mid  lec  lets  than 
70/.  to  ChrjaogoDiu,  a  faTourite  fteedman  of  Sjlla. 

Thii  Roadua,  one  of  the  iDo«  eouddcnbU  dtixeoe  of  AoMria  (DOW  Amelia  1b 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto),  wm  iinwinited  in  Rome,  and,  ihoogh  it  wai  teveral 
nwollu  aAer  the  cenilioa  of  praacriptioiw,  hia  Bmnt,  Id  ndei  to  acreai  the  mar- 
doeta,  WM  foiated  into  the  hat  of  die  pnacribed,  hj  the  contiiraict  of  Chrjn- 
gonua;  who,  for  the  trifling  nim  above  meDlioned,  got  the  eatale  of  the  deeeued 
adindged  to  him  i  and,  the  nxm  cStctually  to  accure  hit  poncnoa  of  It,  he  ea- 
gBes]8yllatodireclapnaecutioQ«gaiDtItbeii»iofRoKiiu,ailhemuideterofhii 
father,  (PluLinSylL)  "  and  had  pmiided  evidence  to  omricl  him ;  io  that  the 
young  man  waa  like  to  be  depriTud,  not  only  of  hit  foitane,  bat,  by  a  man  >ili«n(nu 
etuelly,  of  tia  honouc  aim,  and  hi*  life.  All  the  old  advocatee  rcTuwd  to  defend 
biiD,fe>riDgtbepoweToftbapni*ecalor,aDd  the  tcKntmcntof  Sylla;  (Cie.  pto 
RoicAmer.  10,1 1.)  nnceRiMdua'i  deToice  would  Decenarily  lead  them  in  to  many 
complainu  on  tlK  linwa  asd  the  oppttsdona  of  the  great;  but  CiecTO  (who  WM  thai 
butuihlitwcatyjenntbycu)TaidiiyaDdertaokit.  'ntepopulantrofhitcaiua, 
and  the  favour  irf  the  audieoce,  gare  him  auch  apiiiti,  that  he  expoeed  the  Inaolenee 
and  TiUany  of  the  faTOurite  C^nogonua  with  gieat  gale^:  and  TRitared  ercB  to 
mingle  aereral  bold  itrokei  at  Sylla  hinuelft  which  he  took  care  to  palliate,  I^ 
obinving,  that  tbnni|h  the  mnhiplkiq'  of  SyDa'a  aAlr*,  who  idgncd  ai  abwitMe 
OD  earth  aa  Jupiter  did  in  heuTCD,  it  waa  not  poMibk  te  him  to  koow,  and  nece*. 
aaryeTailocmuiiTeatnMnythiDg>,whidihi«raTOiiriusdid«gafaiKhiawin.  (Pro 
Bmc.46.)  IlewouldnoteomplBin(heMyi)la  times  like  tbe)e,thatanlaDoeat 
man's  ettale  waa  eipoeed  to  public  aale;  for,  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  ipeak 
freely  on  that  head,  Roaoui  was  not  a  penon  of  such  coniequeiice,  thai  be 
should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  hii  account;  buthemuit  inaiM  upon  it, 
that  by  the  law  of  the  pnaoiption  itself  whether  it  waa  Flaccus'i  tlie  intetrei, 
or  SfUs's  the  dictstor,  for  he  knew  not  which  to  call  i^  Rosdua'a  estate  waa 
Dot  forfeited.  Dor  lisUe  to  be  lold.  (Ifa.  43.)  In  the  conclusion,  he  puts  the 
judges  in  mind,  that  oothiog  waa  n  mudt  aimed  at  by  the  prtneeutois  in  (his 
Hial,  as,  by  the  condemnation  of  Roadus,  to  gain  a  precedait  for  dotroying  the 
(Mdren  of  theproKrlbedi  he  conjum  tbem,  theidbre,  by  all  Ihe  goda,  not  to  be 
the  authors  of  RTlviiigDSecoDdpinaiplion,  moR  barbuons  and  auet  than  Ae 
fint  I  that  Ihe  soiale  rdnaed  lo  bear  any  part  in  the  fint,  lest  It  should  be  tboo^t  Co 
be  snthoriied  by  the  public  GoaDdli  that  it  WM  their  buaiiKS*,  by  this  senteoGC,  ID 
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of  many  persons  were  sold,  near  9,000,000  sterling,  ^*^'* 

arising  from  the  confiscations,  came  into  the  public     673. 

treasury.  '^'^■ 


While  Sylla  was  thus  employed  in  new-modelling  '''"  ~^ 
the  state,  the  war  went  on  abroad  against  the  remuns 
of  the  Marian  faction,  in  all  parts  whithersoever  any 
of  them  had  fled." 

In  Italy,  Nola  and  Volaterne  made  a  brave  defence 
for  two  years,  but  were  at  length  reduced  and  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

When  Fompey  had  established  the  peace  of  Sicily,  be  n<tt-  in 
reeeivedorderstogointo Africa, where Doniitius^no-  "^ 
barbus,  Cinna's  son-in-law,  supported  by  Hiulias,  king 
of  one  part  of  Numidia,  was  assembling  forces.  Fom- 
pey left  the  island  with  six  l^ons,  ISO  ships  of  war, 
andSOOtransports,  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  stores.  Part 
of  the  fleet  anchored  at  Utica,  the  rest  at  Carthage. 

His  march  was  retarded  a  few  days  by  a  ridiculous 
adventure.  Some  soldiers  having  found  a  treasure  in 
the  field  where  the  camp  was  pitched,  the  whole  army 
became  at  once  confidently  persuaded,  that  the  field  was 
full  of  gold  and  silver,  hid  under^x)undby  theCartha- 
^niausinthetimeoftheircalamities.  Instantly  every 
man  furnished  himself  with  a  pick-ax,  and  to  digging 
they  went.  Fompey,  not  being  able  to  divert  them 
from  their  pursuit,  only  laughedstthesight  of  so  many 
thousand  men  turning  up  the  earth  to  so  little  purpose. 
Weary  at  length  of  their  fruitless  labour,  they  signified 
to  their  general,  that  they  had  been  justly  punished  for 
th^  credulity,  and  were  ready  to  march  whithersoever 
he  pleased  to  lead  them.  A  battle  ensued ;  victory  de- 
clared for  Fompey,  whereupon  his  soldiers  proclaimed 


^Midd.UdKifClcm, 


K«  Hop  la  diM  ipiritof  iTudty  whidi  tboi 
npntdic,  and  ao  < 
BMdna  WM  Kquitted, 
niI.l.p.37--«. 

■  NoitaBoa  (dM  cdOouii*  ofSdpla  In  the  eoMoUlilp,  jmt  of  fi«tiia  070).  vbo 
bad  ukn  lAn  in  iUwdw,  upon  du  fint  Dcwi  of ■  domuKl  IVaji  Sfllk  lo  ddiT«( 
Un  up,  katedhkoMlf  In  dw tamn  gf  dw d?. 
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VcM«f  ■  bim  imperator.  He  declined  the  honour,  which,  he 
078.  said,  he  could  not  deserve,  so  long  as  the  enemy's  camp 
"•^^  subsisted.  Hereupon  they  instantly  inarched  to  attadc 
'J^'**'  it,  though  the  day  was  far  spent.  Pompey,  in  the 
heat  of  the  late  battle,  not  giving  a  ready  answer  to 
one  of  his  soldiers  who  asked  him  the  word,  had  like 
to  have  been  killed  by  him;  for  which  reason,  he 
fought  in  the  present  action  bareheaded.  Domitius 
was  killed,  and  his  camp  taken;  of  30,000  men, 
whereof  his  army  had  consisted,  scarce  3000  escaped. 
The  whole  country  presently  submitted,  and  Pompey 
entered  Numidia:  Hiarbas  being  killed,  or  taken  pri- 
soner, his  dominions  were  given  to  Hiempsal,  king  of 
another  part  of  Numidia.  This  expedition,  so  buc< 
cessful  and  glorious  for  Pompey,  being  finished  in 
forty  days,  he  straight  returned  to  Utica. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  received  orders  from  Sylla 
to  send  back  his  whole  army,  except  one  legion,  with 
which  he  was  to  remain  in  the  province  till  a  successor 
came.  Pompey,  though  much  displeased  with  these 
orders,  resolved  to  obey.  His  troops  were  not  of  that 
mind;  theymutinied  openly,  and  declared  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  put  himself  defenceless  into  the  hands 
of  the  dictator,  whom  they  made  no  scruple  to  call  a 
tyrant.  Pompey  did  all  he  could  to  appease  them ;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties,  and  even  tears,  they  re- 
placed him  several  times  upon  his  tribunal,  nor  could, 
he  quiet  them  till  he  had  protested,  that,  if  they  did  not 
cease  their  violence,  he  would  instantly  kill  himself. 

This  commotion,  in  the  first  accounts  brought  of  it 
to  R(HQe,  was  related  so  imperfectly,  that  Sylla  imputed 
it  to  Pompey,  and  on  that  occasion  said,  it  was  his  de- 
stiny to  be  obliged  in  his  old  age  to  make  war  with 
children,meaningtheyoungerMariusandPompey.But 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  public 
had  declared  in  fovour  of  the  young  conqueror,  the  dic- 
tator resolved  to  do  him  all  kinds  of  honour ;  and,  ac< 
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cordingly,  went  out  to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,    y««  or 

and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  The  Great.''   Neverthe-     sys. 
less,  when  Pompey  demanded  a  triumph,  the  dictator  ^*^-^'*- 
refused  it,  representing  to  him,  "  That,  by  law,  no  37>*<.  "^ 
one  could  have  that  honour,  who  had  not  been  consul  ^i^^a^ 
or  prsBtor:  for  which  reason,  it  had  not  been  granted  p'"*- 
to  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  who  had  done  very  great 
things  in  Spain :  that  if  a  man,  too  young  to  have  even 
a  place  in  the  senate,  should  be  allowed  to  triumph, 
it  would  render  odious,  not  only  him,  who,  contrary 
to  law,  received  that  honour,  but  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate who  granted  it."    And  he  concluded  with 
expressly  declaring  to  him,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  triumph.  Pompey,  in  answer,  desired  him  to 
consider,  that  the  rising  sun  had  more  worshippers 
than  the  setting  sun.    Sylla  did  not  hear  these  words, 
but,  observing  an  air  of  astonishment  upon  every  face, 
he  asked  the  meaning  of  it.  Then  somebody  repeated 
what  Pompey  had  said :  and  the  dictator,  struck  with 
the  boldness  of  the  expression,  instantly  cried  out, 
"  Let  him  triumph,  let  him  triumph." 

Accordingly,  the  young  general,  not  even  a  senator, 
a  Roman  knight  only,  had  a  triumph  ■*  for  his  victoriea 
over  Hiarbas  and  the  Numidians :  and  the  people  were 
highly  delighted  to  see  him,  after  he  had  received  that 
honour,  continue  sUU  in  the  equestrian  rank. 

Sylla,  though  he  retained  the  dictatorship,  did  not  v.r.«73. 

choose  to  abolish  the  consulship.    At  the  usual  time 

for  electing  consuls,  he  caused  himself,  together  with  2^^' 
Q.  Cascilius  Metellus  Pius,  to  be  named  to  that  ma- 
gistracy.   The  dictator  had  a  particular  kindness  for 

"AccndinglDPIataTch,  thia  WMihe  ori^nof  IhU  lumunenTcntoPompej, 
Bat  LlV7(L  30>iiifliie)inikaltawiiig  lollisflstteiyarhiifneiMli.  Be  ttut  ai 
it  will,  be  did  not  hlnnelf  uiume  (be  dtla  till  *ome  jtait  ilW,  wtxa  be  nuds 
wu  iwaiiut  SeiUciiu  In  Spun.     Plui. 

tWe  ue  told  that  Vamftf't  Mildien,  aM  bong  cootntit  with  the  atoHj  ba 
faaddBtilbat(dainaDgthem,tliicat<(i«dtoiii(4Riiptlbecetani>nf  ofhii  niniopbal 
ptoocMlont  and  that  he  dadaied  he  wanld  nthd  icooniMe  hla  trinmph  tiua 
biunooT  than;  whldi  male  Swrfliua,  ki  <nin«it  tnatm,  mj  of  Un,  (bat  ha 
now  donmd  the  honora,  and  wm  bnly  gnat    Flat. 
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Tot  of    Meteltus  HuB,''  as  beiag  the  first  RomaD  general, 
673,      who,  with  aa  army,  bad  joined  him. 
^^•^^       Though  Sylla,  by  the  methods  which  have  been  re- 

w^<»w-  lated,  had  secured  to  his  interest  the  principal  nobles, 
and  indeed  the  whole  senate,  he  would  not  neglect  to 
make  himself  creatures,  even  among  the  lowest  order. 
Of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  proscribed  he  enfran- 
chised 10,000  young  men,  who  all  became  Roman 
citizens,  and,  from  the  name  of  their  patron  Cor- 
nelius,  were  (according  to  custom)  called  Cornelians. 
But  the  most  powerful  support,  which  he  provided  for 
Ilimself  and  his  party,  were  the  military  colonies  which 
he  distributed  throughout  all  Italy.  Having  con- 
fiscated the  lands  of  a  great  number  of  municipal 
cities,  which  had  favoured  his  enemies,  he  divided 
those  lands  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  three 
and  twenty  legions.  These  amounted  to  above 
100,000  fighting  men,  who,  owing  their  fortunes 
and  establishment  to  his  decrees,  would,  of  course, 
be  ever  ready  to  support  both  him  and  them. 

By  all  these  murders,  proscriptions,  confiscations, 
grants,  laws,  and  regulations,  Sylla  became  able,  with 
safety,  to  abdicate  the  dictatorship,  and  return  to  a 
private  life ;  which  he  did  soon  after.  His  first  step 
towards  the  execution  of  this  design  was  a  refusal  of 
the  people's  offer  to  continue  him  in  the  consulship. 

Y.R.674.  He  caused  his  old  friend,  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (after- 

— ! ward  sumamed  Isauricus),  and  App,  Claudius  Pul- 

JJ^^   cher,  to  be  elected  consuls. 

And  now,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public, 
Sylla,  in  the  highest  fortune  to  which  any  mortal  had 
ever  attained,  and  in  possession  of  the  most  extensive 
despotism,  resigned  of  his  own  mere  motion,  and  with- 

«M«tdlutNiuiildkai,  At  Mbtr  of  Pioi,  bad  btcntaaidwdbf  Satoniiinii, 
■ndnMoTedb^thsnibiiDeCalidiiu.  Tfali  Cdidnu  MmdiDg  for  thi  ptaMidi^ 
HMdhi*  Piiw  Dot  ailr  Mdidtad  dw  peopla  for  bim,  In  tbe  miiM  [MMng  nunnK, 
but,  dioash  KOuIlj  oonanl,  Hid  of  the  fiat  dMi  of  dw  doUm,  cMideMmdcd  U 
MTlaCalidiiuMipiitNo,  ■DdibepoteetoTitfbk&iiiil;.    Ck-pionaDb 
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out  the  least  compulsion  from  any  quarter,  the  reins    Vnr  or 
of  government  to  the  new  consuls,  and  retired  from      674 
public  life/  °c-^»- 

Tlie  ceremony  of  his  abdication  passed  in  the  calmest  373d  con- 
uaanner  possible.  He  came  to  the  forum  with  his  lictors  ^  .^ 
and  guards,  mounted  the  rostra,  and  from  thence  de- 
clared to  the  people  assembled,  that  he  abdicated  the 
dictatorship,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his 
admioistratioa  to  any  person  who  should  require  it  of 
him.  H«  then  came  down,  dismissed  his  Hctors  and 
guards,  and,  accompanied  only  with  a  small  number  of 
his  friends,  walked  serenely  up  and  down  the  forum, 
every  body  struck  with  amazement,  andscarce  believing 
the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes.'  He  received  no  af- 
front, no  mark  of  disrespect,  but  from  one  young  man : 
this  youth  not  only  attacked  him  with  injurious  lan- 
guage, while  in  the  forum,  but  with  repeated  insults 
and  reproaches,  followed  him  quite  to  his  house.  Sylla , 
seemed  undisturbed  j  he  only  said,  as  he  entered  the 
door,  "  The  behaviour  ofthis  young  fellow  will  hinder 

■  Wt  ue  Uild  thu  St11&  vu  the  last  of  the  BDoun  ^coenli  vtio  mnimd  the 
booDdK,  utdadirged  the  dicnm&nnce  of  tbe  dtf .  Tha  mi  an  bonour  wd  pri- 
TUcge  petmitted  to  llinc  only  who  bj  their  nptelU  hid  exleodcd  the  snpiie  of 
die  republic     Tacit.  12.  23.     Saiec.  deBenef.  G.  16. 

'  Sjlla,  aftR  fail  ibdicHini,  made  an  oSeriDg  ofa  taitfa  part  ofhis  effects  Co  Her- 
cole*.  On  (hli  occaiion,  he  fculcd  the  people  during  aeTeral  daya  t  and  nich  pro. 
fbiiaD  there  wai  In  hia  baoqueta,  that  eierj  day  a  great  quantitr  ofprovisiDiu  vaa 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  During  ihit  feast,  hia  wife  Metelta  ftU  dacgeroualy  lick. 
Rdlgioiu  rejcrfcingi  were  not  to  be  pro&ncd  by  any  melaDcboly  drcumilancea  of 
death,  or  mounibig.  Sylla,  thanfme,  exonplarily  religioua,  did,  by  order  of  ihe 
pontificei,  afod  her  abin  of  divorce,  and  CBuaed  her  to  becarrled,  whUe  yel  living, 
into  another  hnue.  In  this  paiticiilar  be  waa  a  (Iriet  ubacrrer  of  the  lax ;  but,  at 
biawife'atuDerBl,heTialatedBlav,whichfaebiin*elfhadinade,  lo  limit  (he  expense 
offtirwrala^  an  he  did  like  viae  that  which  be  had  enacted  agaiikst  too  eipenaive  enter - 
taiomeBti.  Tacmsolehiiiuielf  for  hiilon,  he  paued  hiidayainiuxurimia  feaMing 
and  debauchery.  3ame  monlhi  after,  he  entertained  the  public  with  aabowof  ela- 
diaton;  and  aa,  on  thoae  dityi,  men  and  women  iM  nroruiscuouely  together,  Va- 
leria (the  daughter  of  MeaaJa,  andoater  of  Hortenuui,  the  famoui  orator),  who 
bid  been  afew  days  before  divorced  from  ha  hiuband.biappened  10  tit  near  SylJa: 
ahe  waa  beautifol,  gay,  and  lively,  but  nrtuoua,  ud  of  an  unblfmiahed  reputation. 
Sbe  came  behind  him,  ttnd,  rating  her  hand  gntly  npon  hia  ihouldcr,  took  away 
B  thread  of  bta  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her  acat.  He,  turning  aboul,  looked  aa 
if  aurpriaed  at  her  familiarity;  whertupoa  Valeria  accoated  him  thus,  "Itwaanol  yiil.  siipr. 
out  of  any  want  of  reflpeet,  but  from  a  deuie  (0  partalu  of  your  good  fortune."  p.  2'20. 
Sylla  waa  not  di^leaaed  with  this  aniwet,  and  they  immediatdy  made  love  to 
CBch  other  by  then-eyea,  and,  in  a  short  lime  alW,  he  married  her.  Hia  mairiaRe, 
however,  with  the  beautiful  Vakria,  did  not  pnve  a  charm  aufHcleni  to  restrain 
hlsi  favm  an  infamoua  commerce  with  actrcuca  and  ainging-womerr. 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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VcH  of   any  man,  who  may  hereafter  be  io  the  station  whi<^ 
674.     I  have  held,  from  ever  entertaining  the  thoughts  of 
"■^■'°-   quitting  it." 

STSdeoo-       Sylla,  when  he  abdicated  his  sovereign  power,  did 
Fiut.'^     cot  renounce  ail  attention  to  public  af&irs;  he  endea- 
^lu  M      Toured  to  hinder  I^epidus  from  being  chosen  consul  for 
the  ensuing  year,  butf&iledof  success;  because  Pompey, 
with  his  whole  credit,  supported  the  candidate.   Ctt>- 
serving  that  Pompey  wasmuch  elated  with  thisvictory, 
he  said  to  him,  "  You  have  great  reason,  indeed*  to 
triumph;  it  is  a  glorious  exploit  tohavecausedLepidus, 
the  most  seditious  of  men,  to  be  named  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  even  before  Catulus,  the  most  virtuous  citizen 
of  Rome.   Be  upon  your  guard,  however,  for  you  have 
been  arming  an  enemy  against  yourself." 
V.  R.  676.      The  next  year,  when  M.  .^milius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
— '~-l — '-  Lutatius  Catulus  had  the  consular  fasces,  was  the  last 
f!^;r  ofSylla'slife. 

AppiuL         He  had  retired  to  his  country  house,  at  Cumse,  where 
^        he  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.   In  the  midst  c^his 
banquetings  and  debaucheries,  he  was  seized  with  a 
horrible  distemper, called thelousy disease;  hisentruls 
were  corrupted,  and  his  flesh  was  full  of  vermin,  the 
multitude  and  rapid  propagation  of  which  rendered 
fruitless  all  the  pains  that  could  be  taken  to  make  him 
clean,  by  bathing  and  rubbing  him,  and  continually 
changing  his  linen.  In  this  miserable  condition,  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from  it,  he  had 
recourse  to  business.  Ten  days  before  his  death,  being 
informed  that  the  people  of  Puteoli,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood}  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  he  drew 
them  up  a  body  of  by-laws  for  their  better  government. 
AppiMi.         He  amused  himselflikewisewith  revising,  or  enlarg- 
Poaip.<t    ing,  his  Commentaries,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by 
LncdU.       piuterch.  About  three  days  before  he  died,  he  made 
his  will,  in  which  he  remembered  all  his  friends,  except 
Pompey,  to  whom  he  left  no  legacy :  nor  did  he  name 
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faim  among  the  guardians  of  hia  son,  then  an  iniant    Vcm  of 
almost  in  the  cradle ;  but  he  expressed  great  affection      675. 
for  Lucullus,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  Commentaries,   **"  ^'  ^^' 

and  whom  he  appointed  to  be  one  of  his  son 's  guardians.  ^*^,  "*■ 
....       .  t     ,        1  ■  I  •    1         1        •       >      »>u»i>ip- 

And  It  18  said,  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  misunder- 
standing between  Lucullus  and  Fompey,  vrhich  arose 
afterward  to  a  very  gre4t  height. 

A  few  days  before  his  death  he  composed  his  own 
epitaph,  wherein  we  may  read,  not  only  his  true  cha- 
racter, but  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  How 
could  Sylla,  after  so  many  murders,  and  other  violences, 
relinquish  with  safety  his  sovereign  power?  The 
epitaph  was  in  substance  to  this  effect,  that  do  man 
had  ever  outdone  him,  either  in  obliging  his  friends, 
or  in  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies. 

Some  think,  that  Sylla's  abdicating  the  dictatorship 
infallibly  proved  that  ambition  was  not  his  predominant 
passion,'  and  that  he  had  seized  the  sovereign  power 
only  to  make  sure  of  his  revenge.  This  vindictive  Pint,  in 
^irit  continued  with  him  to  the  last,  as  appears  by  his 
treatment  of  Granius,  the  chief  magistrate  of  PuteoH. 
A  certain  tax  had  been  imposed  on  all  the  cities  for 
the  reparation  of  the  Capitol.  Granius  had  received 
the  contributions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  deferred 
paying  in  the  money,  imagining  he  should  be  able  to 
retain  it  for  his  own  use,  in  case  Sylla  died  soon.  Sylla, 
informed  of  this,  and  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  a 
man  who  built  hopes  upon  the  prospect  of  his  speedy 
death,  sent  for  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  strangled 
in  his  presence.  The  anger  and  violent  agitation  he 
was  in,  on  this  occasion,  broke  an  imposthume  within 
him :  be  threw  up  a  vast  quantity  of  black  and  cor- 
rupted blood,  and  died  the  night  following,  through 
extremity  of  pain,  having  concluded  all  the  acts  of  his 
life  with  a  stroke  of  dear  revenge. 

I  Othen  an  of  opinion,  that  ibU  ii  no  proof  of  nioilenllaa  In  tbc  vnbitlaa  of 
SfD»%  Imt  imAa  of  hl<  gaoi  tmwe  and  jmidcncE,  bemg  awue  that  be  had  made 
lotut  nthU  erotarea  (Fompey  in  pai-deulai)  too  powoAil  to  lonain  mbject  to 
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Vai  of       Such  was  the  end  of  the  famous  Cornelius  Sylla. 

67S.      The  consuls  had  a  wann  dispute  about  his  funeral. 

"•  *^'  "•   Lepidus  was  for  having  him  privately  interred  in  the 

milw""'  burying-place  of  his  ancestors  J  but  Catulus,  supported 

Appiu).      by  Pompey,  prevailed  to  have  his  body  carried  in  great 

I  lu. «     pomp"  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  burnt  in  the 

Pomp.       Campus  Martius;  Syllabeing  the  first  of  the  patrician 

branch  of  the  Cornelian  family  whose  corpse  was  not 

interred.     It  was  feared  that  his  boQes  might  one  day 

be  treated  as  he  had  treated  those  of  Marius,  which  he 

had  caused  to  be  dug  up,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  tomb,  in  which  the  ashes  of  Sylla  were  deposited, 

was  in  Plutarch's  time  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campus 

Martins,  with  that  epitaph  upon  it  which  has  been 

before  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


The  dangerous exampleofaprivatecitizen,  who  had 
found  means  to  raise  himself  to  sovereignty)  and  main- 
tain himself  in  it,  made  those  who  came  afler  him  sen- 
sible that  the  Romans  could  bear  a  master ;  a  discovery 

■  Fiom  hii  house  it  CuEn«,  wbere  be  died,  hiabodj ,  dietied  in  >  triumphal  robe, 
«u  ouried  [o  Rome  upon  a  beA  of  lUte,  gUaering  wilh  gold ;  four-and.twsil; 
Ucton  vilked  bdcn  it  with  rodi  and  axes.  Of  tboae  peraou  who  had  Kfvcd 
unda  him,  and  had  panaken  of  bia  favoun,  ao  gnM  a  Dumber  came  to  psf  their 
lut  dudoi  to  their  geoerBl,  thai  iheyfonued  mher  the  appnnoceoraii  army  Chwi 
that  of  a  [\ineial  procaiion.  In  the  cemnon;  of  tut  obiequiea,  the  ndleget  of  the 
prieata,  and  the  TeataJn,  lurrounded  the  corpse ;  then  inarched  the  aenalei  with  the 
magutfatea  habited  in  the  robes  of  thdr  rcEpccliredignitics:  aftertbeaecvnedM 
Ronun  kni^^Ui  and  the  troops,  with  their  golden  eagles  and  aim*  icipleatknt 
irilh  KilveT,  closed  the  march ;  the  trumpela  alt  the  way  sounding  mournful  aira. 
When  thejcametatbefomiu,  theTito]q>ed:Midthere(S;lU'snnFauitusbdfig 
too  jouDg  fbr  the  office)  the  best  orator  of  Rome  (who  b  not  Dametl)  made  the 
ftincril  paiifgjric  1  after  which  (if  wemaybelieTeAppioni  whom  U-Crerfa' thinks 
undeserviag  of  credit  in  this  instance)  some  ct  the  most  vigorous  of  tbe  nunger 
senaton  took  the  body  upon  their  ihoulden,  and  carried  it  to  the  Campus  HortiuB, 
wbeie  the  fuoeial  pile  was  erected.  The  ladlea  lignaltzed  their  r»pect  for  the 
deceased,  by  an  almost  bictidible  quantity  of  aromatic  ipiccs,  fumiihed  al  theii 
expense  to  be  consumed  on  ibii  ocxasion.  For  beilde  310  great  baskets  of  perftimn, 
they  had  caiued  a  statue  ofSylU  to  be  made  to  the  lUe,  aod  anothsof  a  Iktor 
bcBing  the  Aucea  before  him,  and  both  of  ciniuunon  and  other  prcciou*  aroiuatica. 
[Need  we  any  other  proof  of  the  perfect  accurity  with  which  Sylla  could  retire 
trom  public  life,  when  weGndhehad  tbusgaiaedibc  hearts  of  the  Roman  bdieaPJ 
The  kuigbti  and  prkncipal  officen  of  the  troops  act  fire  to  the  pile. 
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nfaicb  proved  the  source  of  more  revolutions.    Scarce    Veu  of 
were  the  eyes  of  Sylla  closed,  when  Lepidus  formed     e7s. 
the  project  of  ascending  to  the  same  height  of  power.  ^^T^- 

We  have  frequently  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  ^^"^ 
history,  that  the  great  men  of  Rome,  to  promote  the 
views  of  their  ambition,  had  made  use  of  one  of  these 
two  pretences,  the  interest  of  the  people,  or  that  of 
the  senate.  Lepidus  had  indeed,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  things  at  that  time, 
declared  for  the  senate :  but  as  his  colleague  Catulus, 
Pompey,  Metellus,  and  Crassus,  all  men  of  more 
weight  and  interest  than  himself,  were  the  chiefs  of 
that  faction,  he  thought  he  shotild  make  a  more  con- 
siderable figure,  if  he  espoused  the  Marian  cause ;  most 
of  whose  champions  had  been  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war.  To  give  new  life  to  this  faction,  at  this  time 
almost  extinguished,  he  proposed  to  abolish  some  of 
the  laws  made  by  Sylla.  Catulus,  the  other  consul, 
opposed  his  design  with  a  steady  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. Hereupon  the  two  factions  ranged  themselves 
under  their  respective  leaders.  Lepidus  had  gained 
the  populace.  He  raised  forces  in  Hetruria,  where  the 
remains  of  Marius's  faction  had  made  a  brave  defence 
during  two  years.  He  drew  together  all  the  proscribed 
who  had  escaped  death :  and  when  his  partisans  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  army,  he  took  off  the 
mask,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 

As  his  strength  was  not  yet  considerable,  Catulus 
nas  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  pushed  to  the  utmost ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  senate  inclined  to  gentler  mea- 
sures, and  to  negotiation;  theysent  deputies  to  Lepidus, 
and  an  accommodation  was  concluded ;  the  principal 
conditions  were,  that  the  two  consuls  should  take  an 
oath  not  to  employ  arms  against  each  other,  and  that 
Lepidus  should  have  the  government  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  with  the  command  of  an  army. 

This  armyhe  led  intotheprovince  assigned  him,  and 
there  remained  till  the  year  of  his  consulship  was  ex- 
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vw  of   pired,  without  rettimiog  to  RoiQe  to  hold  the  assembly 
679.     for  electing  new  consuls,  which  it  was  his  function  to  do. 

"•^•"'  We  aie  told,  that  he  thought  his  oath  obliged  him  no 
37^0011.  longer  than  the  year  of  his  office;  at  the  expiration  of 
^  which  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  against  hi« 
adveraariesi  those  forces  which  they  had  imprudently 
put  into  his  hands.  The  year  expiring  without  the 
election  of  new  magistrates,  an  interregnum  ensued : 
and  LepiduB,  leaving  in  Gallia  Cisalpine  a  body  of 
troops  under  M.  Brutus,  to  keep  that  country  in  his 
interest,  advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 

<  to  demand  at  Rome  a  second  consulship. 

Among  the  fragments  of  Sallust  there  is  an  harangue, 
spoken  on  this  occasion,  by  the  orator  Philippus.  He 
reproached '  the  senators  with  their  indolence,  whereby 
theyhad  given  aseditiousman  an  opportunityof  making 
himself  formidable:  and  he  concluded  hisspeechiuthe 
following  manner — *'  As  Lepidus  is  marching  with  an 
army  agunst  the  city,  and  has  associated  himself  with 
the  vile  enemies  of  the  republic,  in  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  this  assembly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  App. 

'  "Wbeo  Tou  «DI«Md  lalo  k  Kcmij  vilh  l^i^im,  ha  wm  cad;  >  dM,  lai^ 
ported  by  ■  email  nnmtM>ofcul.l]|i«t«,(]'Bjra  rod;  to  riik  tluii  blood  ind  then 
lUeforbn^t  he  ■•  aowKptmoiMalinnMedwilh  ■oommuid,  which  bedld  nM 
buj,  but  wluch  f  ou  gave  him.  From  all  quuiera  he  bo  gathmd  about  him 
the  moit  oomipt  In  ibe  dif&Knl  otdeta,  mm  whose  bKHgeiice  and  Tieti  made 
thsncapohk  of  darii^aaj  Iblng,  and  who,  tommHcd  with  tb*  KOHmbraDft  tf 
their  paw  crhnea,  can  fitid  no  repaee  but  in  teditimu;  W  tbem  peace  ia  a  Male 
of  Tiokue.    TboM  an  thenicD  who  ntaka  inaumctiea  aacceed  to  kwurectiiai, 


and  civil  wai  to  dvil  war]  adboeau  foimeily  to  Satuniniu,  then  to  SulpidiUj 
aflDWard  to  Uariua  and  Damaappuj,  and  lutl^  to  LepidDa_Ai«  Jim  tnmvi 
t]r  hiapropoula?  he  demaodi,  thai  u  evo;  man  ihouU  be  natored  ^lat  nner- 
taina  to  Mm,  and  ii  hiniKlf  ridi  only  bj  poiseeuDg  the  fortunca  ofothen.  He  it 
Ibt  havfaig  the  lavs,  louuded  qisD  the  rigbtM>f  wu,aboliiked.  and  lo  thii  he  wooM 
reduce  u«bj  fbne  of  anm;  for  the  uke  of  peace  and  concord  he  would  have  ™i 
rejaubliih  the  tribunilian  power,  ftom  which  «n  our  drjl  (HwcDihinB  aroae." 

The  oiaiOT  then  i^ioslniphiiing  Lcpidoa  aa  if  preaeat — "  O  thou  the  moat  tQ* 
and  impudent  of  mankinA,  will  you  penuade  lu  that  yo«i  aie  moved  by  the  in- 
digence  and  tean  of  the  dtiicoa,  whilat  you  poaaeaa  nothiag  that  nra  havo  not 
acquired  by  anna  or  injuilice?  You  atk  a  aeoood  coDnilahip,  aa  if  you  bad  re- 
ogned  the  fint  to  the  commonwealth-  Ton  dcaiie  to  reaton  lUiion  and  ixajimd  i 
you,  who  are  the  only  diatuibec  of  IL  Traitor  to  the  noble*,  whom  you  ought  to 
oeflxidt  perfldimu  eren  m  thoae  whoae  iotereit  you  pretend  to auppon;  an  alieoiy 

f 1.     .....    ..  .....        .        ' -nen,  wbOHi  jou  have 

',  Oo  on  thai,  peniat 


..    --.  ...   .— —  -_r  fcUow^tkiena.    Continue 

what  thou  haat  begun,  that  tboa  maycat  qnicUy  fed  the  juat  pnnlahroetit  tbOM 
hatt  duanvrd." 
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Claudius,  now  interrex,  with  Q.  Catulus  the  proconsul,  _^~5^ 
and  the  rest  who  are  in  command,  should  defend  the     67». 

B.C.77- 


city,  and  take  care  the  commonwealth  su£fer  no  detri- 

The  senate  made  a  decree  confonnable  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Philippus,  whereby  they  gave  an  almost  un- 
limited power  to  those  whom  they  appointed  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  Lepidus.  And  whereas  Ca- 
tuhis  excelled  more  in  civil  virtues  than  in  military 
ddD,  they  with  him  associated  Pompey,  who,  though 
he  had  contributed  to  raise  Lepidus  to  the  consulship, 
did  not  decline  the  present  commission.,  A  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  near  the  bridge  Mil- 
vius.  Lepidus,  being  defeated,  retired  into  Hetruria, 
andwasimmediatelydeclaredan  enemy  to  his  country} 
Catulus  marched  in  pursuit  of  him,  whilst  Pompey 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which,  as  was  before  men- 
tioned, M.  Brutus  held  for  Lepidus. 

In  the  election  of  new  consuls,  which  was  probtUiIy  v.  r.  sts. 

made  about  this  time,  the  people's  choice  fell  upon 

Decimus  Brutus  and  Mamercus  iEmilius.'  "iai^' 

Pompey,  without  difficulty,  brought  Cisalpine  Gaul 
to  obedience;  only  he  was  stopped  a  considerable  time 
before  Modena,  which  Marcus  Brutus  defended  against 
him :  but  Brutus,  at  length,  surrendered  himself  volun- 
tarily (so  Pompey  wrote  to  the  senate);  nevertheless,  PhL  in 
the  victor,  having  sent  his  prisoner  under  a  guard  to  ^"^ 
R^gio,  despatched  thither  an  officer,  named  Gemi- 
nius,  to  kill  him :  and  then,  in  a  second  letter  to  the 
senate,  changed  his  style,  and  calumniated  Brutus. 
This  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Marcus  Brutus,  who 
never  forgave  Pompey,  till  he  was  engaged  to  it  by  a 
r^ard  to  (what  he  called)  the  public  interest. 

Catulus,  having  driven  Lepidus  into  a  comer  of  He- 

fimlUiiiwuimy  rich,  bat  v«Tlhinl;  ind,  to  ipnc  MmMlf  Um  aipoue  o< 
nraM,*Mdi  wuliidndexc««lTe,h>hadilMlliudllw(ifficB<irBdUc-  Tb( 


pk  nmcmbend  thii,  umI,  the  Brt  tboe  be  ilood  Sx  tha  oooMMilp,  njeclcd 
bin;  lad  were  nnr  Toy  tu  Aom  bdug  uiwhDom  for  hk  ptomiHioi). 


OenraM,* 
peopk  rcBicD 
'~    "'      K  Dtnr  Toy  Tm  Aom  bdug  uiwhpom  for  hli  ptomono 
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Year  of   truria,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  fighting ;  and 

C7«.     Pompey  arriving  opportunely  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  de- 

"•^^''  termined  the  victory  in  fiivour  of  the  consul.  Lepidus, 

336ihooD.  with  what  remained  of  his  troops,  escaped  into  Sar- 

Plat,  in      dinia.  He  had  no  success ;  the  pnetor  Trjarius  prevented 

Pcnnp.       his  seizing  any  place.    A  domestic  grief  completed  his 

distress.     He  learnt  that  his  wife  Apulia  was  false  to 

him.     He  divorced  her-,  but  as  he  continued  to  love 

her,  grief  and  vexation  threw  him  into  a  disorder,  of 

which  he  died.     Perpema  drew  t<^ther  the  wreck 

of  the  army,  and  went  with  it  into  Spain ;  where  Ser- 

torius  supported  the  remains  of  Marius's  faction. 

Thus  ended  the  commotions  raised  by  Lepidus. 
The  senate,  contented  with  having  re-established 
peace,  granted  an  amnesty  to  those  who  had  been  con> 
cemed  in  the  last  disturbances;  and  their  decree  was 
supported  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  of  which  Ciesar 
was  considered  as  the  author:  uot  only  the  general 
interest  of  the  Marian  faction,  which  he  favoured, 
Suet,  in  might  induce  him  to  this,  but  the  private  interest  of 
'^  *"  his  brother-in-law,  L.Cinna,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  who  obt^ned,  by  this 
amnesty,  leave  to  return  to  Rome.  The  senate's  view, 
in  their  lenity  on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  hinder 
the  fugitives  from  going  (through  despair)  to  augment 
the  forces  of  Sertorius,  already  too  formidable. 

Against  this  general,  under  whose  command  were 
gathered  all  that  now  remained  of  Marius's  faction, 
Metellus  Pius  conducted  the  war  in  Spain,  with  little 
success  i  for  he  was  naturally  slow  in  his  motions,  and 
by  no  means  a  match  for  Seitorius  in  military  skill. 
His  high  birth,  and  his  reputation  of  eminent  virtue, 
secured  him  from  the  afiront  of  being  recalled  i  but  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  send  him  a  colleague  to  be 
his  assistant.  Pompey,  ambitious  of  the  employment, 
had,  for  this  reason,  under  various  pretexts,  kept  his 
troops  together  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome,  though 
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Catiilnsiad  ordered  him  to  dismiss  them.-  The  senate,  ^^jf„ 
haviiigmore  confidence  intbeabilitiesof  Pompey  than      919. 
of  an;  other  of  their  generals,  determined  to  send  him  ^^;'* 
into  Spwn  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  notwithstanding  ^^^^ 
the  objection  mtde  by  some  of  the  senators,  that  it 
would  be  a  strange  thing  to  see  a  citizen,  and  of  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  Roman  knight,  invested 
with  proconsular  authority/ 


CHAPTER  III. 

TJu  wr  of  aerloHmt  in  ^iOh. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  after  Sylla  vid«  *v- 
had,  by  his  wonted  arts  of  corruption,  gained  over  to^ 
him  the  army  of  the  consul  Scipio,  Sertorius'  retired 
into  Spain ;  which  province  had  fallen  to  him  hy  lot, 
after  his  pnetorship.  He  found  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  possession  of  the  barbarians,  whom 
'  only  money  could  render  tractable.  Some  of  his 
officers  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  a  Roman 
proconsul  to  pay  a  kind  of  toll  to  the  mountaineers 
for  leave  to  pass ;  but  Sertorius  laughed  at  this  un- 
seasonable delicacy,  telling  them  he  should  never 
make  a  scruple  to  buy  time,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  precious  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  import- 
ant enterprises.  He  purchased  his  passage,  entered 
Spain,  armed  with  all  expedition  what  Romans  he 
found  there  (of  an  age  to  serve),  and  provided  him- 
self with  engines  of  war,  and  with  triremes  (galleys 
of  three  benches  of  oars). 

■  TDthiiob)ectioaL.PIulippuiiinpoit«liohvraan(irared:  "Inmj oplLkMi, 

It  li  not  CO  supply  ihepUce  of  oiiGcon>uI,bulof  both  congul*,  that  Fomperou^t 
Id  ba  HDt  into  Spain. — Ii.PbOlppiu  dlxiuc  didtui,  non  k  IHuid  nl  ■cnliiilii 
pto  eontule  ted  pm  connilibua  miture.*'    Cic  pro  Lege  Muil.  06. 

•  Acconling  to  VelL  Pat.  (1.8.  o.  85. )  Sotorin*.  *ftei  the  amir  h«d  ■bandoned 
the  connil  Sc^io,  under  whom  be  ■sred,  IcU  into  8f  lla'i  buds,  wbo  dlimlned 

idm  with  lift  I  u  he  did  Scipio  and  many  otben "  Conaulem,  ut  pnrdliimus, 

wrirmahimyM  B«rtprimii  (prohquantl  max  belli  fiuBo  1 )  et  mullaa  aHiw,  podtni 
corum,  dinuut  incolumea.  But  Plutarch  ipeaka  of  Sertoriui,  u  Immediatd; 
icdriiu  to  bii  KUiuuiuenC  of  Spain,  upon  Sc^lo'i  nfunng  to  Uiten  to  hli  adilce, 
when  be  warned  him  to  be  upon  hi*  guard  agaiint  ibe  wllei  of  Sylla,  wbo  pre- 
tended  to  be  denrout  Of  peace. 
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vw  of       The  oppresnve  rapaciousness  of  the  last  prtetOTs  had 

«78.      creiitcd  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  an  avernon  to 

.^P: ''*:..  the  Roman  government.     Sertorius  spared  no  pains 

rauup?^  to  conciliate  their  good.will ;  he  gained  the  principal 

persons  of  the  seTeral  cantons  by  ]m  a&bility  and 

kindness,  and  the  multitude  by  lessening  the  taxes : 

but  what  more  particularly  obliged  the  Spaniards  was, 

that  instead  of  taking  up  his  quarters  within  the  cities, 

he  erected  tents  without  the  walls  of  them,  and  there 

made  his  whole  army  pass  the  winter. 

No  sooner  had  Sylla  possessed  himself  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  but  he  ordered  Annius  with  an  army 
into  Spain.  Sertorius,  to  hinder  his  entrance,  shut  up 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  with  6000  foot,  under  the 
command  of  Livius  Salinator.  The  assassination  of  Li- 
vius,  by  one  Calpumius  Lanarius,  opened  the  way  to 
Sylla's  general ;  and  Sertorius,  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  keep  the  field  against  him,  retired  with  3000  men 
into  Carthagena;  where  he  stayed  no  longer  than  till 
he  could  get  vessels,  whereon  to  «nbark  his  troops. 
He  cruised  some  time  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa ;  and  in  vain  attempted  to  make  descents  in 
difierent  places.  At  length,  having  added  a  few  small 
ships  of  Cilician  pirates  to  his  fleet,  he  passed  the 
Straits,  and  landed  a  tittle  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Bfftis,  now  c^led  the  Guadalquiver. 
Tbc  Cum.  While  he  was  there,  some  mariners,  newly  arrived 
"^^  fromtheAtlanticorFortunatelslandSfgavesocharming 

a  description"  of  them,  as  made  him  seriously  entertain 
the  thought  of  retiring  thither,  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
lus  life  in  an  innocent  tranquillity,  far  from  the  din  of 
war  and  the  horrors  of  tyranny.  He  proposed  this  to 
his  followers ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  suited  to  the  dis- 
position of  pirates.  They  quitted  him,  and  sailed  to 
Mauritania,  where,  having  found  two  parties  at  war 
with  each  other,  they  offered  their  assistance  to  one  of 

fc "bMtt 

pMMnu  oiva,  dinM  et  ioaolM  (" 
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them.     SeitOriuB,  appreheosive  of  hmhg  abandoned    Vw  af 
by  his  retnaiDing  TrieDds  and  troops,  passed  thitlier     «7«. 
likewise,  and  joined  the  other  party,  which  he  easily   ^*^t^ 
rendered  Tictorioua:    and  when,   by  the  taking  ofsr^cn- 
Tingu,*  be  was  become  muter  of  the  oountry,  he  did  ,  <i>,„^, 
not  deceive  those  who  had  reposed  braifidence  in  him, 
but,  restoring  all  that  belonged  to  them,  accepted 
only  of  a  reaaonable  recompense;  and  this  envied 
him  to  subsist  for  some  time  the  small  body  of  troops, 
that  was  then  his  sole  support. 

His  thoughts  were  fuU  of  anxiety  about  the  event 
of  things,  when  he  very  opportunely  reoeived  an  em- 
baasy  from  the  Lusitanians,  earnestly  invitii^  hint  to 
put  himself  at  their  head.  This  people  still  deiended 
their  liberty  against  the  Romans,  and  finding  thctn' 
selves  hard  pressed  at  that  time,  had  recourse  to  Ser- 
torius,  as  to  the  only  geu«^l  that  could  protect  them ; 
so  great  a  reputation  had  he  acquired  in  Spain, 
during  his  short  appearance  there.  Nor  were  they  miia- 
taken  in  their  opinion  of  him.  No  captun  of  his  tinw 
surpasaed  him  in  personal  bravery,  boldness  of  enter- 
prise and  execution,  nor  equalled  him  in  strat^em : 
on  which  account  the  Spaniards  called  him  HannibaL  App.  dt 
He  understood  likewise,  perfectly  welt,  how  to  gaioi.  i.p.431. 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  soldiers,  liberaUy 
rewarding  merit,  and  punishing  faults  with  reJnct> 
ance.  Naturally  full  of  str^igth  and  agility,  he  pre.  piul  id 
served  those  advautages  by  temperate  meals,  a  jinn  ^°^' 
diet,  and  a  perfect  wbriety,  and  was  able  (dieerfully  to 
support  the  fat^e  of  long  watchingSi  long  marches, 
and  all  th^  other  hardships  to  which  an  enterprisii^ 
warrior  must  unavoidably  be  exposed.  He  nev«r 
drank  to  excess,  even  in  his  most  vacant  hours:  if 
he  had  leisure,  his  diversion  was  hunting;  which  in 
time  of  war  had  its  use,  because  he  thereby  acquired 
a,  perfect  knowledge  (^  the  country. 

Sertorius  left  Africa  with  S6OO  men,  whom  he  called 
Romans,  and  700  Africans  collected  from  different 
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Van  of  nations.  The  Lusitanians  supplied  him  with  4000 
«;e.  light-armed  foot  and  700  horse.  With  these  forces, 
^^'J^  he  maintained  the  war  against  four  Roman  generals, 
376th  om-  who  had  under  them  120,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and 
*"  ^  2000  bowmen  and  slingers.  They  were  masters  like- 
wise of  innumerable  cities,  whereas  Sertorius,  at  his 
arrival,  had  scarce  twenty,  that  recognised  his  au- 
thority. Of  the  Roman  commanders  who  were  sent 
agfunst  him,  he  vanquished  Cotta  in  a  sea-fight,  routed 
Tidius,  governor  o£  Hispania  Bietica,  in  a  battle, 
wherein  he  slew  3000  Romans,  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bstis.  By  his  qusestor  he  defeated  Domitius 
and  Lucius,  and  Manilius,  proconsul  of  the  other 
province  of  Spain ;  and  he  cut  in  pieces  the  whole 
army  of  Thoranius,  together  with  their  leader,  whom 
Metellus  had  detached  agunst  him.  As  for  Metellus 
himself,  he  was  at  a  loss  what  conduct  to  observe  with 
-  an  enemy  that  avoided  a  general  action,  attacked  him 
when  he  least  expected  it,  then  retreated  with  ex- 
pedition, returned  presently  after  to  the  charge,  gave 
him  no  repose,  nor  any  opportunity  of  making  ad- 
vantage of  his  superior  strength.  Without  fighting, 
Metellus  suffered  all  the  evils  that  attend  a  defeat  i  and 
Sertorius,  by  Hying,  had  all  the  advantages  of  those  who 
pursue.  He  hindered  his  enemies  from  getting  water, 
and  harassed  them  in  foraging :  if  they  advanced,  they 
found  Sertorius  in  their  way ;  if  they  halted  any  where, 
he  presently  attacked  them ;  if  they  besieged  a  city, 
they  were  themselves,  in  a  short  time,  besieged  by 
famine.  These  things  made  the  soldiers  of  Metellus 
weary  of  the  war  j  and  Sertorius  having  challenged  him 
to  single  combat,  and  he  declining  it,  they  turned  him 
into  ridicule.  To  retrieve  his  credit  with  them,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  city*  of  the  Lacobriges,  an  important  enter- 
prise, because  Sertorius  received  great  assistance  from 
that  place.  As  there  was  but  one  well  in  the  city,  and 
the  other  waters,  used  by  the  inhabitants,  were  in  the 

'  Thi*  dty  vu  In  (he  eoaauy  do*  called  Old  Cuiilc,  on  th«  north  of  the  Douro. 
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suburbs,  and  fell  immediately  into  the  possession  of   v«r  <j 
tbe  besiegers,  the  conquest  seemed  easy.    Fully  per-     676. 
suaded  that  it  would  be  an  t&ir  but  of  two  days, ,  ^^^* 
Metellus  made  his  soldiers  carry  with  them  do  more  fJj^S^' 
than  five  days'  provisions. 

Sertorius,  conjecturing  his  design  and  his  hope,  con- 
trived to  convey  2000  skins  (borachios)  filled  with 
water  into  the  place.  The  considerable  rewards  he 
promised  to  each  bearer  of  a  skin  made  the  soldiers, 
both  Spaniards  and  Moors,  all  competitors  for  the  em- 
ployment. They  had  orders  to  turn  out  of  the  town 
all  the  useless  mouths  so  soon  as  the  water  was  deli- 
vered. Metellus,  thus  disappointed,  and  beginning 
to  want  provisions,  detached  6000  men  to  collect  what 
they  could  find  in  the  adjacent  country.  Sertorius 
laid  an  ambush  for  them,  surprised  them  in  their  re- 
turn, killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  seized  the 
convoy ;  so  that  Metellus  was  constrained  disgracefully 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  call  in  to  his  aid  L.  Manilius, 
who  commanded  in  Gallia  NarboneDsis.  This  general, 
with  the  three  legions  he  had  brought  with  him,  was 
driven  out  of  the  field,  and  reduced,  almost  alone,  to 
take  refuge  in  Ilerda.*  By  this  last  victory  Sertorius  •  Now  Lc 
opened  himself  a  way  into  Gaul,  and  he  pushed  on  quite  ^Pamp. 

to  stop  the  troops  that  might  be  sent  against  them.    iin. 

These  successes  could  not  fail  to  m^e  him  much  sm^l 
admireil  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  to  his  real  merit  he 
added  artifice,  the. better  to  secure  their  respect  and 
confidence. 

A  milk-white  hind,  which  had  been  given  him  soon 
afler  it  was  yeaned,  he  tamed  so  well,  that  it  knew  his 
voice,  came  to  him  when  he  called  it,  and  followed 
him  every  where.  He  had  no  other  view,  at  first,  in 
caressing  this  animal,  than  to  amuse  himself;  but, 
when  he  saw  it  so  tractable,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  making  it  useful  to  him.  He  gave  out,  that  this 
hind  was  a  present  from  Diaoa,  and  often  revealed  to 
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Vhc  of   him  the  moit  secret  things.    To  gain  the  public  belief 

678.      of  this,  he  used,  nhen  he  had  privately  received  in* 

^^^*-  telligenoe  of  any  of  the  eneiny*i  motions,  to  conceal 

^i^tT"'  ^^  bearer  of  it,  and  feign  that  the  hind  had  whispered 

it  to  him.     The  intelligence,  pretended  to  be  thus 

received,  always  proving  true,  the  Spaniards  regarded 

him  as  a  fovourite  of  the  gods,  and  hearkened  to  him, 

as  to  a  man  inspired :  and,  that  he  might  profit  the 

more  by  their  zeal  to  serve  him,  he  armed  them  after 

the  Roman  manner,  taught  them  discipline,  and  made 

them  sensible  of  the  advanU^  of  it. 

But  nothing  contributed  more  towards  hia  gaining 
the  hearts  of  the  principal  men  of  the  nation  than  the 
eare  he  took  of  the  education  of  their  children :  for  he 
drew  together  alt  those  of  the  highest  birth,  and  placed 
•  Bnoct  in  them  in  Osca,*  a  considerable  city  in  those  days ;  and 
^"*°^  he  gave  them  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  children  were  in  reality 
hostages;  but  his  professed  design,  in  this  measure, 
was  only  to  qualify  them  to  hold  employments  in  the 
government,  so  soon  as  their  years  would  permit. 
Tleir  parents  with  delight  beheld  them,  in  robes 
bordered  with  purple,  walking  regularly  every  day  to 
the  public  schools ;  where  Sertorius  himself  (who  paid 
for  their  schooling)  ft-equently  examined  into  the  pro- 
gress they  made;  giving  rewards  to  such  as  deserved 
well,  with  permission  to  wear,  hanging  at  their  breasts, 
the  golden  bulla,  the  ornament  worn  by  the  children 
of  the  better  sort  at  Rome.'' 

Sertorius,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  the  Spaniards  expressed  for 

*  It  «ti  nutonuT  wiUi  tbe  Spuiirdi,  as  viib  Ui«  Ouili  aiiil  Gomui^  for 
ewj  lord  (o  han  clieQt*  or  tjuwJb,  who  deriHed  ihdi  bm  lo  hii  serrke,  and 
loc^  Ml  oub  Dot  ID  nuTiTs  him.  Other  chidii  h*d  a  oiiall  oamhet  (tf  men,  who 
adhered  to  them  under  thew  conditiona;  but  ai  to  Senorius,  hia  adherenta  of  Ihii 
kind  were  computed  by  thoumndi :  and  ■«  ue  told,  thai  after  xnne  Bigagement, 
vherBti  he  bad  bsai  dufealed  and  vu  hard  preaied  b;  the  enemy,  the  SpanLaifl% 

"  ■    ■  '      ' pon  their  shoulders,  and  puuog  him 

the  dty  walli  (tieu  which  ihey  tba 
0  presetTBtlon,  till  thej  had  teen  him 
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him,  preserved  to  the  Romstu  all  the  superiority  to    y^<* 
idiich  they  had  been  accustomed.    Of  the  proscribed     078. 
senators  who  had  retired  to  him,  and  of  the  principal  ^•^-  ^*' 
persona  among  his  other  partisans,  he  had  fonned  a  ^^^f^* 
senate  consisting  of  300;  affirming  that  this  was  the  a—  ^ 
real  Roman  senate,  and  that  the  other,  at  Rome,  was  ^'- 
only  an  assembly  of  Sylls's  slaves.     Out  of  his  own 
senate  he  chose  quKStors,  lieutenants,  and  other  com- 
manders, imitating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.   No  Spaniard,  thereibre, 
had  any  command  in  big  army;  for  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  strengthen  the  barbarians  against  Rome,  but 
to  make  use  of  their  asristance  to  deliver  her  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  usurper.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
most  nncere  lover  of  bis  country,  and  so  passionately 
desirous  of  returning  to  it,  that  frequently,  when  his 
a&irs  were  most  prosperous  (never  when  in  a  declining 
state),  be  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condition 
he  might  be  suffered  to  live  as  a  private  sutgect  at 
home  i  declaring,  that  he  should  choose  rather  to  be 
the  most  obscure  citizen  of  Rome,  than  in  banish- 
ment from  thence,  to  command  all  the  rest  of  the 
universe. 

With  a  heart  so  truly  Roman,  Sertorius  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  Romans  who 
were  in  Spain :  and  of  this  we  have  a  notable  proof  in 
the  conduct  of  Ferpema's  soldiers.  This  general  was 
very  rich,  and  of  noble  birtb,  and  had  been  pnetor  of 
Rome ;  where  he  took  up  arms,  with  the  consul  Lepidus, 
to  reverse  the  acts  of  Sy  Ila,  and  recall  the  proscribed  Ma- 
rians ;  and  after  their  defeat,  he  carried  off  the  best  part 
of  their  troops  into  Sardinia,  and  thence  into  Spain. 
Though  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Sertorius, 
yet,  being  envious  of  his  glory,  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  its  increase  by  joining  bim,  wishing  r^ 
ther  to  usurp  his  power.  And  with  fifty-three  cohorts 
(about  25,000men),  which  he  had  under  bis  command, 
he  did  actually  continue  separate  from  him,  till  advice 
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Yaaoi  came  that  Pompey  was  ordered  into  Spain.  His  troops 
676.  then  declaring  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  lead  them  to 
B.C.78.  Sertorius  they  would  go  without  him,  he  reluctantly 


37&di  COD-  complied ;  but  his  had  disposition  was.  in  the  end,  more 
*"  '''  detrimental  to  the  common  cause,  than  the  strong  re- 
inforcement he  brought  with  him  was  beneficial. 

Plutarch,  to  show  the  ability  of  Sertorius,  relates  two 
particulars  of  his  conduct,  before  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 

The  Spaniards,  under  his  command,  flushed  with 
tbeir  successes,  were  for  marching,  at  all  events,  to 
battle,  impatient  of  their  general's  delays,  who  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity.  He  at  first  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  by  mild  remonstrances,  but,  finding 
that  these  had  no  effect,  and  that  they  were  e^erly 
bent  on  fighting,  he  determined  to  let  them  receive 
from  the  enemy  a  lesson  that  might  teach  them  pru- 
dence, and  render  them  more  tractable.  The  Spa- 
niards, as  he  had  foreseen,  were  worsted  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  would  have  been  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  if, 
with  great  skill,  he  had  not  contrived  their  retreat. 

Discouragement,  as  it  usually  happens,  was  just 
going  to  succeed  to  presumption,  when  Sertonus,  to 
avert  this  evil,  and  to  give  the  Spanish  soldiers  a  just 
sense  of  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  made  use  of  the 
following  device.  He  caused  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  them  two  horses,  the  one  lean  and  old,  the 
other  fat  and  full  of  vigour,  and  whichhad  atail  abound- 
ing with  fine  long  hairs.  By  the  lean  horse  stood  a 
strong  robust  man ;  near  the  other  a  little  puny  fellow. 
Upon  a  signal  given,  these  two  men,  who  were  each 
to  pluck  off  all  the  hairs  of  his  respective  horse's  tail, 
fell  to  work  in  the  following  manner :  the  strong  man 
grasped  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  pulled  with  all  his 
might,  to  bring  all  off  at  once.  The  weak  man  set 
himself  to  pluck  off  the  hairs  of  his  horse's  tail  one 
by  one.  Fatigue  to  himself,  and  much  laughter  from 
the  spectators,  were  the  only  effects  of  the  labour  of  the 
first :  the  other  finished  his  enterprise  in  a  reasonable 
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time;  notasingle  bair  remained  oii the  tail  ofbishorse.    Vewof 
Sertoriua  then  broke  silence :  "  You  see,  my  good     we. 
allies,  how  much  more  efficacious,  than  force,  is  per-  ^^-^^ 
Beverance.     A  numerous  and  potent  army  may,  in  srsth  kni. 
separate  parts,  be  overcome,  though  we  can  make  no '"    "^ 
impression  on  it  while  it  remains  one  undivided  body. 
Perseverance  can  do  any  thing :  time  destroys  the 
mightiest  powers,  and  shows  itself  the  good  ally  of 
those  who  are  not  precipitate  in  their  measures,  but 
prudently  wait  the  proper  seasons  for  action." 

Pompey,  in  his  way  to  Spun,  finding  the  passes  of  the  Ep-  Poop- 
Alps  shut  up  by  the  troops  which  Sertorius  had  posted  ^lh^ 
there,  made  himself  a  new  road  over  those  mountains,  *"  ^ 
and  a  more  commodious  one  than  that  of  Hannibal : 
after  which,  continuing  his  march  through  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  he  retook  all  the  places  possessed  there  by  the 
enemy;  then  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  filled  all  Spain  piut.in 
with  great  expectation.  Though  young,  many  victories  g^^  ** 
had  made  his  name  famous,  and  prepossessed  the  public 
in  bis  favour :  insomuch,  that  the  fidelity  of  those  who 
liad  hitherto  adhered  to  Sertorius  began  to  waver. 
But,  when  the  two  generals  came  to  blows,  the  success 
did  not  answer  the  public  opinion :  Sertorius  re-esta- 
btished  his  interest  with  the  Spaniards,  and  acquired 
new  reputation,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  even  at  Rome. 

While  Sertorius  was  besieging  Laurona,*  Pompey 
drew  near  in  order  to  succour  the  place ;  and  once  ima- 
gining that  he  had  shut  up  the  enemybetween  the  city 
and  his  army,  vainly  boasted,  that  the  Lauronites  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  from  their  walls,  the  be- 
siegers besieged.  Sertorius,  when  informed  of  this,  only 
laughed  and  said,  he  would  teach  Sylla's  scholar,  that  a 
general  ought  to  look  more  behind  than  before  him : 
and  accordingly,  by  means  of  a  body  of  60OO  men, 
which  he  had  lefl  in  his  camp,  he  kept  Pompey  in  awe, 
who  could  not  attack  him,  without  exposing  himself  to 

•  TUi  dtj  ii  tbovght  DM  to  ban  bten  fa  bam  Vakoda. 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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TtvoT    be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  both  in  fron^and  rear. 

670.      The  young  general,  perceiving  he  had  been  too  hasty  in 

^^1^  bis  boast,  was  mortified,  ashamed,  and  perplexed :  and, 

970^  COD.  „bat  completely  disconcerted  him,  his  foragers  fell  into 

an  ambush  laid  for  them  by  Sertorius;  and  a  ivhole 

legion  that  came  to  their  aid  was  itself  surrounded,  and 

fKmiio.     perished,  almostentirely,  with itscommander.  Thebe- 

Pkc'in      sieged,  bavingnow  lost  all  hope  of  succour,  surrendered 

^'""'       at  discretion.    Sertorius  spared  the  lives  of  the  inha* 

bitants,  but  burnt  their  city ;  not  out  of  cruelty  to  them, 

but  to  cover  with  shame  both  Pompey  and  his  admirers, 

when  it  should  be  reported  throughout  Spam,  that  a 

city/ which  he  had  undertaken  to  relieve,  had  been  burnt 

before  his  eyes,  and  so  near  him,  that  he  might,  almost, 

have  warmed  himself  by  tlie  fire  that  consumed  it. 

Thus  ended  this  campaign :  both  amlies  went  into 
winter-quarters.  Pompey  and  Metellus  passed  the 
season  under  tents  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  enemies  that  harassed  them.  Sertorius, 
accompanied  by  Perpema,  retired  into  Lusitania. 
Y.R.aT7-       It  would  seem,  that,  when  the  operations  of  war 

were  renewed  (in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Octavius  and  C. 

awjam-  Scribonius  Curio),  the  two  armies  were  each  of  them 
divided,  so  that  Hirtuleius,  the  brave  qusstor  of  Ser- 
•Andihirii.  torius,  remained  in  Beetica,*  to  oppose  Metellus;  and 
Sertonus  marched  towards  the  country,  now  called  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  to  make  head  against  Pompey. 
o™.  L  s.       Hirtuleius  came  to  an  engagement  with  Metellus, 
Fiw)dn.ii.  near  the  city  Italica,^  and  the  conflict  proved  very  hot 
and  bloody;  both  generals  exposed  their  persons;  Me- 
tellus*8  armour  was  pierced  by  a  dart;  Hirtuleius  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  arm,  and  was  at  length  constrained 

'Alrpiin  report^  Uul.  U  the  taking  of  Lturofu,  Sotoriai  beiag  informed,  that 
OK  of  nil  nldlen  W,  in  a  branl  mama,  abiugd  a  wonun,  hii  priMoa,  wb«^ 
to  itrcoge  benelf,  had  tma  tom  out  hii  (70,  he  not  oalj  etimd  the  crimiuil  to 
be  aecaKd  1  bnt,  knowing  itut  tht  whole  cohort  wm  Inlknimu  for  ttacM  tcteemm, 
beput  than  all  to  death,  wiibodttparingiHiey  choo^tberxn  citiiu  of  Room. 
Al^lan,  1. 1,  p.  41S- 

>  Scrilla  Vda  npoD  dw  Onadalquinr. 
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to  quit  tbe  field,  leaving  ^,000  of  his  men  upon  the 
spot:    The  conqueror  owed  his  Tictory  to  his  able     c?" ' 
conduct,  in  not  bringing  his  men  to  engage  with  their   ^■*^-'J^ 
enemies  till  these,  who  had  left  their  intrenchments  at  37Sih  eoo. 
Bun-rise,  were  quite  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue, '"     '*' 
having,  without  anj  refreshments,  sustained  all  the  heat 
of  the  day.    Not  long  after,  Hirtuleius,  attempting, 
probably,  to  retrieve  his  honour,  fell  in  battle,  together 
with  his  brother.  We  are  told,  that  Sertorius,  with  his  Ftootm. 
own  hand,  killed  the  man  who  brought  him  the  news  of   ' 
this  great  loss ;  for,  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  giving 
battle,  he  feared  that  the  report,  if  spread  at  that  critical 
time,  would  dishearten  his  soldiers.     That  his  own 
courage  was  not  abated,  he  well  demonstrated,  when 
Pompey,  having  defeated  Herennius  and  Perperna, 
near  Valencia,  came  in  quest  of  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ofSucro.''    Both  commanders  were  deairous  of  Mut-b 
coming  to  a  battle  before  Metellus,  who  was  marching  pomp. 
from  Bstica,  should  arrive;  Sertorius,  that  he  might 
have  fewer  enemies  upon  his  handsj  Pompey,  that  he 
tnight  have  no  partner  in  the  glory  of  the  success  he 
promised  himself.    The  action  did  not  begin  till  the 
evening,  Sertorius  waiting  till  then,  because  he  bnew, 
that  to  his  enemies,  not  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, the  night  would  be  disadvantageous,  whether  they 
should  be  obliged  to  fiy,  or  have  occasion  to  pursue. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  Sertorius  was  at  - 
the  head  of  his  right  wing,  and  fought  with  success:  but 
receiving  advice  that  his  hfi  had  given  ground  before 
Pompey,  berepaired  thither ;  and  his  presence  changed 
the  face  of  things  in  a  very  short  time.  Even  Pompey*8 
person  was  twice  in  the  greatest  danger :  the  second 
time  he  saved  his  life  by  quitting  his  horse ;  for  it  being 
nohly  caparisoned,  and  the  barbarians  falling  in  con- 
tention for  the  spoil,  this  gave  him  opportunity  to  escape. 

k  A  dtr  niliwil  nun;  ■«  aa^  which  luiod  M  the  month  of  tb«  ih er  Sncro, 
Dov  tbe  Znor. 

SS 
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Yen  of        Sertori  us*s  right  wing,  after  his  leaviDg  it,  was  totally 

677.     defeated  by  Afranius,  who  commaDded  the  left  of  the 

^*^'>^-  enemy:  the  victorious  troops  pushed  on  to  the  very 

^J^""-  camp  of  the  vanquished,  and  began  to  plunder  it.  Ser- 
torius,  in  that  instant,  arrived,  cut  offa  great  number  oi 
the  plunderers,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire  in  disorder. 
He  prepared  for  another  engagement  the  next  day ; 
but,upon  receiving  intelligencethatMetellushad  joined 
Pompey,  thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  affecting,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  to  express  an  utter  contempt  far 
the  latter;  "If  the  old  woman  had  not  come,'  I  would 
have  sent  the  boy  back  to  Rome  well  chasttsed." 

Fwodn.  Not  thinking  that  even  the  flight  of  his  troops,  in 
one  body,  would  be  safe,  be  commanded  them  to  dis- 
perse themselves ;  but  assigned  them  a  rendezvous :  fw 
this  was  his  method,  and  what  the  barbarians  were  ac- 
customed to;  so  that  sometimes  he  was  in  the  moun- 
tains almost  alone ;  and,  presently  after,  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  This  sudden  re-as- 
sembling of  the  dispersed  soldiers  into  one  great  body 
Plutarch  compares  to  the  flowing  and  concentring  of 
the  melted  snows,  so  as  to  form  one  mighty  torrent. 

iiut.  in  What,  at  this  time,  gave  Sertorius  no  smijl  concern, 

his  hind,  during  the  tumult  of  the  last  battle,  and  the 
plundering  of  his  camp,  was  lost;  and  he  now  wanted 
her  service  more  than  ever  for  keeping  the  barbarians 
in  respect.  Fortunately  some  of  his  soldiers  met  her 
in  a  wood,  and,  knowing  her,  brought  her  to  him.  He 
promised  them  a  great  reward  if  they  would  keep  the 
thing  secret ;  and  having  caused  her  to  be  hid  for  some 
days,  one  morning  he  put  on  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  told 
the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  were  with  him,  that  he  had,  the 
night  before,  bad  a  dream,  which  foretold  him  some 
happyevent  by  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Aft«r  this,  he^ 

'WhyoU?  bewu  but  Gfty-tiro;  for  when  he  iCTTed  imdR  Mi  Either,  Sa 
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According  to  custom,  gave  audience  to  tbose  who  had    Veu  of 
business  with  him.    The  hind  was  on  a  sudden  let  go,      077. 
and,  seeing  Sertorius,  came  skipping  to  him,  laid  her  ^■^•"J'- 
head  upon  his  knees,  and  licked  his  right  hand  which  ^^^"^ 
he  held  out  to  her.    Sertorius  caressed  her  with  an 
extreme  tenderness,  even  to  shedding  some  tears. 
The  barbarians  were  at  first  struck  with  astonishment, 
but  then,  recovering  themselves,  shouted  loudly  for 
joy,  regarding  him  as  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  as  a 
person  above  the  rank  of  mortal  men. 

At  the  arrival  of  Metellus,  Fompey  would  havepiauin 
lowered  his  fasces  before  him,  as  before  his  senior  and  °^^ 
superior;  but  Metellus  would  not  suffer  it;  indeed  he 
always  treated  Pompey  as  his  colleague  and  equal  (with 
this  exception  only,  that  when  they  encamped  together, 
Metellus  alone  gave  the  word) ;  and  to  Metellus's  opi- 
nion Pompey  constantly  paid  a  respectful  deference. 

The  two  generals,  in  this  perfect  concert,  marched  Pint  in 
in  quest  of  Sertorius,  and,  at  length,  forced  him  to  a 
battle.  The  armies  met  near  Segontia;'  the  action 
continued  from  noon  till  after  sunset.  Sertorius  faced 
Pompey,  who,  in  this  engagement,  lost  his  qusstor 
Memmins,  the  bravest  officer  in  his  army,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  men ;  but  Sertorius  could  not 
improve  the  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  being 
necessitated  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  left  wing, 
which,  under  the  conduct  of  Perperna,  was  almost 
entirely  defeated  by  Metellus.  A  terrible  slaughter 
of  this  general's  troops  was  now  made,  and  he  himself 
wounded,  havingexposed  his  person  with  great  bravery 
and  intrepidity :  but  this  very  wound  gained  him  the 
day;  for  his  soldiers,  who  both  loved  and  honoured 
him,  seeing  the  hurt  he  had  received,  and  the  con- 
sequent danger  he  was  in  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  grief  and  rage  augmented  their  strength, 
and  animated  them  to  such  vigorous  efforts,  as  the 
Spaniards  were  utterly  unable  to  withstand ; ,  and  Scr- 

'  Stgooifa  in  OM  Curilc. 
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Yew  of   torius  failed  of  victory,  when  be  imagiDed  himself 

E  O  M  B  ... 

977.      sure  or  iL 
^  *'■  ^''      Urged  by  necessity,  he  had  now  recourse  to  his 

37adi  COD.  usual  expedient  in  like  cases :  he  disbanded  his  anny, 
tuid,  with  a  small  numberof  brave  soldiers,  retired  into 
a  strong  place  in  the  mountains ;  and  there  he  began 
to  improve  and  increase  the  fortifications,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  sustain  a  siege.  By  this  he  eflfectnally 
baffled  the  enemy;  who,  hoping  to  reduce  the  place 
in  a  short  time,  sat  down  before  it,  ceased  their  pur- 
suit of  the  scattered  flying  Spaniards,  and  thereby 
allowed  them  opportunity  to  re-assemble  themselves, 
strengthened  with  considerable  recruits.  He  had 
ordered  them  to  ^ve  him  notice  so  soon  as  they  were 
collected  into  a  body  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the 
field.  The  expected  notice  received,  he,  without  delay, 
sallied  out,  and,  having  easily  forced  a  passage  through 
the  enemy,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that 
was  waiting  for  him.  And  now,  by  marches  and 
countermarches,  he  harassed  and  quite  tired  out  the 

Piuu  in  armies  of  Metellus  and  Pompey ;  kept  them,  by  fre- 
quent ambushes,  in  constant  perplexity;  cut  off  the 
provisions  that  were  coming  to  them  by  land ;  pre- 
vented, by  his  cruisers,  their  receiving  any  supplies 
by  sea;  and  at  length  reduced,  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  to  abandon  all  that  part  of  Spain  which  had 

LiT.EpiL  submitted  to  him.  Metellus  retired  into  farther 
Spain ;  Pompey  into  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

[Great  commotions  are  said  to  have  been  at  Rome 
during  the  present  year,  on  occasion  of  Sylla's  inno- 
vations with  regard  to  the  tribuneship.    He  had  very 

vutnpn,  much  abridged  (as  we  have  seen)  the  powers  belonging 

^  to  that  magistracy :  but  he  was  no  sooner  dead,  than 

thetribunesexertedtheir  utmost  efforts  to  recover  their 
ancient  rights;  an  attempt  which  produced  perpetual 
war  between  them  and  the  consuls :  and  theconQict  was 
more  sharp  than  ever  this  year,  when  the  consul  Curio ' 

■Ciint><lii BtoL 313,  e«  Nq.)  uUa  ui,  IbM  Cana  wu  an  oratdr  oT*  iliignlar 
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muntained  against  the  tribune  Sicinius  the  chaogei    Ym^  of 
made  by  Sylla.    Nor  were  the  disputes  between  these     077. 
terminated  by  speeches,  but  by  the  assassination  of  ^^'-7*- 
SiciuiuBa  Curio  being  suspected  of  the  crime.  376^000. 

In  the  same  consulship,  was  a  deputation  from  the  ^~^ 
senate  to  collect  from  every  quarter  all  that  could  be  ''"'-J:^ 
found  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  The  books  which  con-  Ftcfaaban. 
tained  them  had  seven  years  before  been  consumed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol.   From  Erythrae  (a  city  oi 
.Molis,  the  supposed  country  of  the  Sybil),  Ilium, 
Samos,  Sicily,  and  several  cities  of  Italy,  the  depiuies 
made  a  collection  of  verses  which  went  under  the  naoM 
of  the  Sybil ;  but  in  which  Varro,  by  the  acrostics  (or 
initial  letters)  discovered  numerous  interpolations. j] 

The  afiairs  of  Sertorius  were  probably  in  the  dtu-  v-s-ffTB- 

ation  above  mentioned,  when  (during  the  consulship '-^ 

of  L.  Octavius  and  C.  Aarelius  Cotta)  he  received  an  ^.It^ 
embassy  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  offering 
him  the  aid  of  money  and  ships,  and  demanding,  in 
return,  the  cession  of  Asia,  which  be  had  been  obliged 
•to  abandon  by  his  treaty  with  Sylla. 

This  prince  was  meditating  a  renewal  of  the  war  App.  Hu 
with  the  Romans.    He  had  at  his  court  two  Roman  pi^'in 
fugitives,  L.  Fanoius  and  L.  Magius,  formerly  com-  *•**■ 
panions  and  friends  of  Fimbria.  Their  hatred  of  SylU 
recommended  them  to  Mithridates,  and  they  supported 
themselves  in  his  favour  by  flaUery.    As  they  had  for- 
merly adhered  to  the  party,  of  which  Sertorius  now 
-protected  the  remains,  they  suggested  to  the  king  the 
thought  of  making  an  alliance  with  him :  they  com- 
mit) ilutlwwaantMHayigiiimtitjiDdlMdnathlnatoMdtleUntotliciiHM 
of  ontat,  bnl  mn  abundut  Sow  of  word*,  lod  «  florid  diction :  thit  hi>  memorr 

vaeaaoppoilu  Met,  Curio  luug  up  to  ipfk,  foigoi,  that  namoit,  lU  he  had 
iiitaidi>d  to  «.7,  Md  w«  reduced  tocompldii.  ihat  tbe  Jvene  p,rtT  tud  depri«d 
WmofhiimOTorrbyeDchmtinmtB.  Aitpbii«akn,itw«.pCTfcclIyridicalo«i 
W.«^n^  rtae  he  ipoke,  moving  like  ihepoiddum  of  .  doctr'-hi'i  ««"  o«a- 
■Mon  to  Sldanii,  who  had  ■  good  deel  of  Sninoar,  end  more  impudenc^  to  nuke 
V**"  1°*'  ^^""^  ^'"'  ^'"  ''™  """^  beiiig  on  the  roatn  ia  m  eseonblv  of 
l)KpMpk,endOctavla«  being  forced  to  keep  jitting,  wrapped  up  in  doth>  with 
cil:^iMm,indfcmaolMk«u,Cnrio»pokeinthenKne  of  both.  Wben  he  h«l 
dtue,  SUniut,  »dd>t»ng  hiniKlf  to  Octariuis— "  You  an  never  nifficiend. 
ukDowladge  the  ohl^uiDni  joo  hare  M  jovt  calkague:  finif  hebadnotiwntiR 
hi(  omif  iboat  m  luul,  the  Siea  vould  haTg  eat  fon  up,  bd'on  ihit  ttaw." 
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Y*rf    pared  the  king  to  Pyrrhus,  and  Sertoriiis  to  HaiH 
678.      aibal,  and  nothing  was  to  stand  before  two  such  great 
"•^•^*'  generals. 

*J^*~-  Sertorius,  at  the  head  of  hia  senate,  gave  audience 
to  the  king's  ambassadors;  and  when  they  were 
withdrawn,  he  brought  the  afiair  under  deliberation. 
The  senators  were  unanimously  for  accepting  the 
king's  offers ;  for  they  wanted  both  money  and  ships ; 
and  they  considered  what  the  king  asked  in  return 
as  only  an  empty  title.  Sertorius,  however,  differed 
from  them  in  opinion.  He  said,  he  should  not  ob- 
ject to  the  king's  seizing  Bithyuia  and  Cappadocia* 
countries  always  governed  by  kings,  and  to  which 
the  Romans  had  no  ancient  title:  but  that,  as  to 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  were  lawfully  possessed, 
at  the  time  when  that  prince  endeavoured  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  and  which,  after  he  had  been  driven  out 
of  it  by  Fimbria,  he  had  renounced  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  he  would  never  consent  that  it  should  fall 
under  the  power  of  Mithridates.  He  added,  "  I 
ought  to  make  my  power  subservient  to  the  aggran- 
dizing of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  a^^randize 
myself  by  its  losses  and  decrease.  A  brave  man, 
undoubtedly,  desires  to  conquer  with  glory ;  but  he 
will  think  life  itself  too  dearly  purchased,  if  at  the 
price  of  base  proceedings." 

When  this  answer  was  brought  to  Mithridates  by 
his  ambassadors,  it  astonished  him  extremely.  "  What 
orders  then  (said  he)  would  Sertorius  send,  did  he 
preside  in  the  senate  at  Rome,  he  who,  while  banished, 
proscribed,  and  driven  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  sea, 
sets  bounds  to  my  dominions,  and  threatens  me  with 
war,  if  I  make  any  attempts  upon  Asia?"  The  treaty 
was  concluded,  upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Ser- 
torius :  it  imported  that  Mithridates  should  have  Bithy- 
nia  and  Cappadocia ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him 
a  general  and  some  troops,  and  should  receive  from 
the  king  3000  talents,  and  forty  ships.  Sertorius  de- 
^tched  one  of  his  senators,  named  M.  Marius,  into 
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Asia;  and  to  this  proconsul  ]of  Sertorius's  crao, 
were  all  the  honours  of  that  office  paid  in  the  army  ot 
Mithridates.    If  any  city  of  Asia  was  taken,  Marios  ^ 
entered  it  in  pomp,  preceded  by  his  lictors  with  their  f^*«* 
rods  and  axes,  and  followed  by  the  king  of  Fontus, 
who  condescended  to  take  the  second  place.   The  pro- 
consul granted  liberty  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities; 
to  others  immunities  and  exemptions,  alt  in  the  name 
of  Sertorins,  without  permitting  Mithridates  to  per- 
form any  act  of  sovereignty. 

To  return  to  the  war  in  Spain.  Pompey,  as  was 
before  mentioned,  being  reduced  by  Sertorins  to  take 
up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  wrote 
thence  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  very  high  and  me- 
nacing terms,  complaining  that  they  suffered  him  to 
want  every  thing ;  that  during  the  three  years  of  his  s<dhat 
command  in  Spain,  he  had  scarce  received  the  money 
necessary  for  the  expense  of  one;  and  he  concluded 
with  this  declaration :  "  1  have  not  only  exhausted 
nay  estate,  but  my  credit:  I  have  no  resource  but  id 
yo» :  if  you  ful  me,  I  give  you  notice,  that  my  army, 
and  the  war  itself,  will  soon  be  in  Italy." 

When  this  letter  arrived  at  Rome,  L.  Licinius  Lu-  v.r.  stk. 
cullus  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  in  the  consulship.   ^'^'^ 
As  Lucullus  ardently  desired  to  have  the  conduct  o(^^^ 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  was  apprehensive  that  p^f  in 
Pompey  only  sought  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  war  in  ^^^ 
Spain,  that  he  might  come  to  Rome,  and  dispute  with 
him  the  other  employment,  which  was  far  more  easy 
and  more  lucrative,  he  spared  no  paint  to  keep  him  at  a. 
distance,  and  with  that  view  caused  all  the  money  he 
demanded  to  be  sent  to  him.  This  supply  put  Pompey 
into  a  condition  to  return  out  of  Gaul  into  Spain. 

Metellus,  to  get  the  better  of  Sertorins,  took  mea- 
sures of  another  sort.  He  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
promising  by  proclamation,  to  any  Roman  who  should 
kill  him,  100  talents  and  00,000  acres  of  land ;  and  ia 
case  the  assasun  were  in  exile,  liberty  to  return  home. 
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YMBrf   Pliitarch  obaerres,  that  this  did  not  suit  well  with 
919.     that  contempt  of  Sertorius,  which  Metellus  always 
^^■T^  affected  in  his  discourses,  styling  him  Sylla's  fugitive, 
W«*«»-  and  calling  his  followers  the  fragment*  of  Carbo's  ship- 
p^^  ]„     wreck.    How  sincere  and  extreme  a  dread  he  had  of 
B"*-        the  superior  abilities  of  Sertorius,  he  manifested  jet 
more  fully  (as  the  same  historian  remarks)  by  his 
fivntic  joy,  on  occasion  of  some  small  advantage  he 
pfaiL  k     knagined  be  bad  obtained  over  him.    He  caused  bim- 
1^1^  „  self  to  be  saluted  emperor  (Imperator)  by  bis  soldiers : 
^<=5*'      altars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  him  in  the 
eities  through  which  he  passed:  choirs  of  young  men 
and  mudens  sang  hymns  to  his  praise^  and  little 
figures  of  victory  were  made  to  descend  (as  in  puppet- 
shows),  and,   in  the  midst  of  artificial  thunder  and 
Ughtning,  put  crowns  upon  his  bead.    All  this  was 
followed  by  the  most  munificent  and  costly  entertain- 
nentB,  which  he  gave  in  celebration  of  his  mighty 
achievement  y  and,  at  these  feastings,  the  ndiculouB 
•af,  drinking  and  staring,  sat  in  state,  his  august  per- 
son being  clothed  in  the  proper  robe  of  triumph- 
App-p-ui.      Sertorius  had  little  to  fear  from  the  prowess  of  such 
Bmb.         an  enemy,  but  much  from  a  spirit  of  sedition  which 
prosperity  had  given  birth  to,  among  the  Romans  of  his 
ownarmy.  Whilstthedangerwasgreatandimminent, 
fearkeptall  submissivetotbeonlymanwbocouldpro- 
tect  them ;  but  when  that  fear  was  removed,  envy  and 
jealousy  took  place.  Ferpema,  who  from  the  beginning 
(as  formerly  mentioned)  aspired  to  the  chief  com  mand» 
was  the  most  active  in  spreading  whispers.  "What  evil 
genius  has  made  us  quit  one  unhappy  state,  to^recipi- 
tate  ourselves  into  a  worse  ?  Our  own  country,  where 
we  might  have  lived  in  peace  and  quiet,  we  forsook^ 
because  we  disdained  to  obey  Sylla,  whom 'the  whole 
universe  obeyed ;  and  we  came  hither  to  live  in  liberty. 
And  here  we  are  become  the  roost  abject  slaves ;  nay. 
have  voluntarily  subjected  ourselves  to  be  the  guards 
and  satellites  of  a  baoiahed  fugi^ve.    He  calls  us  th$ 
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tenate :  a  vain  titlo  that  exposes  ua  to  ridicule.  Ndble  J^|*«' 
MOfttorB  indeed  ore  we,  vrbo  8U%r  from  him  the  same     vj9. 
imperious  and  insolent  treatmwt,  a«  the  barbarians  of  °-*^"' 
Spain  and  Lusitania!"  ^Sm^ 

Discouraes  of  this  kind  bad  their  effect  {""and  thmigh  *" 
the  discontented  feared  the  power  of  Sertorius  too 
much  to  hazard  an  open  revolt,  yet  they  contrived  to 
ruin  him  with  the  Spaniards,  by  treating  them  harshly* 
and  loading  them  with  taxes,  as  if  by  his  order.  Fron^ 
hence  arose  commotions  and  revolts  among  those  na- 
tions i  and  the  persons,  whom  he  sent  to  remedy  these 
evils,  designedly  made  tbem  more  difficult  to  be  cured. 
That  Sertorius,  under  these  disadvantages,  lost  ground 
before  Metellus  and  Pompey,will  easily  be  supposed  | 
and  we  are  told,  that,  exasperated  by  bad  success,  and 
reduced  to  extremities  by  revolts,  he  forsook  his  former 
character  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  let  the  weif^t  of  his 
wrath  against  the  parents  fall  upon  the  children  whom 
he  had  caused  to  be  educated  at  Osca,  of  whtm  he 
had  killed  some,  and  sold  the  rest." 

■  Appkn  IcDi  HI.  diU  when  Hetenon  and  Pompej  ntnncd  iota  Spain,  afte 
WMBf  ■  winuc  Id  liaPfiuuMmDdwbcD  IbeirwwliifpwdiBddmofBto. 
Hua,  numy  of  hia  Roman  aoldloa  dcacncd  to  tlinn,  which  put  him  into  nch  onlh, 
Om  be  anillj  MMcd  ottaoa  vho  <Ri«  taBDocBt,  ud  dMt  (hit  pmtoccd  a  |BHid 
dkooolnit  iiiMag  hu  Ronuni:  Imt  wbu  moM  of  aUalkDatcd  thdt  miiidi  ftoD  hin 
«M,  that  be  (Daoid  aD  hk  oHiSdcoee  In  tbe  Snnlvdi^  fonning  of  tbon  the  gnaid 
otUapgnm  and  that  Ibt  iipaniaidi,  muA  ctAemlataa^  anianOMaalr 
leproadwdlhe  Rmnana  with  want  of  fidelity.  The  hlttarian  adds,  tfaU  Sertorfau 
•odd  haM  baa  wtW;  abidowd  by  Otma,  but  for  dta  need  thaf  knew  Aitf 
bad  of  io  good  a  captaJn. 

U.  CnrlarbaabiaattadlhcMhetafatHUttett;  ibongta  Plntaidi  gira  DottiK 
kaathlnt  of  (hemi  and  tlwj  an  ndlhai  ni«t»ble  dot  tctj  oooiiitml  with  the  t» 
moral  of  that  fearof  duaiemf,  wfaid],Plutaichtellaui,  had  kept  ihcmMbmia. 
aha,  wfanannderiiainSBaMainatwiifaotbetpntkidaaef  riBtaidi'i  iilalhw. 
i»  the  Teadei  maj  obaerre. 

■  Mar  it  not  be  laaaoaal ' 
Ibc  thiaiton,  oonccrniu  i, 
theSpaniaidaaoMwo&i 


MarttnotbeTiaannaM7mM«tl«PtJ,rfi««lMtyiBt«ithha4anTbaUgaatlwrh]r 

'^' r,ooiu«niin|ihediildiEn,thaDaiHDeaiiaiocnticMn]r writs?  W«aU 

la  ao  Mwa  btn  fbnot  theae  rouidaa?    Tid.  bft.  p.  269. 

Ihar,  nn  irr I  iifiliJi  iiiiiln wlim  iifnailialiM  In  iliiiTa<i»  im» 

.  MDe  bcUered  hi*  fcmwi  mOdiuaa  and  donency  to  haTe  been  men  dla- 
niaB  and  art,  ibe  dictate  (rf  nAaetiom  and  what  the  naeniri^  «f  Ua  aSaln  inomptad 
bimU.  TbebiitoriaD-inonHatdedanahimaeirafadifltnMinriuiMi  ftrtboo^ 


theae  rouidaa?    Tid. 

■  iiinli>iir<ndiii||  iiffla 

beUered  hia  Uama  mOdiuaa  and  donency  to  haTe  been 
_.,^_^_._..  ...  .    .      .    naenpri^ofWaaflai 

radlfltnMinriuiMi 
and  habit,  will  evar  I 

bt«niMi«fdwgfnileatandaMM 

Tirtnmia  fiipodtim  may  bs  ao  piuroked  by  Inaolent  and  bjarloiu  treatmeDt,  Mtd 

aapacUly  by  ingiadtada,  «a  tD  becoma  wlckad  nd  enial  towvda  Iboaa  wba  haw 

k^uied  and  Mtv«d  him ;  and  ttda  be  aappoaM  to  bat*  bean  dw  cane  with  SertetiiM, 

The  «Mne  monlitt  lca*M  h  pcaUanatkal,  wbMlMr  SyOa  (tbe  qwat  end  of  al 
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Vcvur  Among  those  whom  Perpeina  drew  into  his  <»□• 
878.  spiTBcy,  was  Manius,  an  officer  in  the  army,  who,  at 
.*■*'■  ^  that  time,  loved  a  ceitiun  youth;  to  whom,  in  order 
STUAeoD.  to  engage  his  afiections,  he  discoTered  the  secret; 
^~T'  boasting  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  be  a  person  of 
&«.  great  power  and  authonty :  but  the  youth  having  more 

inclination  for  AuGdius,  disclosed  alt  to  him,  who  was 
likewise  one  in  the  conspiracy,  but  knew  not  that 
Manius  was  engaged  therein.  Upon  the  youth's 
naming  Ferpema,  Grsecinus,  and  others,  whom  Au- 
fidius  knew  to  be  conspirators,  he  was  much  surprised 
and  terrified.  He  made  slight  of  the  matter  to  the 
youth,  and  bade  him  not  regard  what  Manius,  a  vain, 
boasting  fellow,  had  said ;  and  then  going  immediately 
to  Perperna,  gave  him  notice  of  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  a  discovery,  urging  him  to  the  execution  of  their 
design  without  delay.  To  this  all  the  conspirators 
havingagreed,  they  proTidedamessenger,  who  brought 
to  Sertorius  counterfeit  letters,  importing  notice  of 
a  victory  gained  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy.  Sertorius,  highly  pleased 
with  the  news,  performed  a  sacrifice  of -thanksgiving 
to  the  gods ;  at  the  close  of  which  Perperna  iovited 
him,  and  those  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifice  (who  were 
also  of  the  conspiracy)  to  an  entertainment;  and, 
being  very  importunate,  prevailed  with  him  to  come. 
At  all  suppers  and  entertainments  where  Sertorius 
was  present  great  decency  used  to  be  observed;  for 
he  would  not  endure  to  hear  or  see  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  most  perfect  modesty.  But  at  this  entertain- 
ment, the  conspirators,  pretending  to  be  drunk,  began 
to  hold  the  most  dissolute  discourses,  proceeding  to 

OMOtfen)  wMDot  aaaBagaod-iutaiBdiiiai>,>>idaftcT««dap<dled  b;  piMpoitf 
■Dd  clerMion. 

But  M  Ibr  Uiriii*,  he  wu,  it  won*,  irithont  qootion,  ilwkTi  wiclud  ud  >lw>7i 
owl,  crud  bf  DUan  i  hi*  li^g  to  pownr  made  no  duuwe  in  him  in  '*— * ' 
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sctiotu  of  obscenity,  with  design  to  make  Sertorius  ^'f'j' 
angry.     He,  whethCT  because  he  had  a  natural  ab-     9j». 
horrence  of  such  licentious  deportment,  or  because  he  "''^^ 
perceived  by  certain  signs  they  made  to  each  other,  ^j^"*" 
and  their  unwonted  lailure  of  respect  for  him,  some- 
thing of  their  design,  changed  his  posture,  turning 
upon  his  bed,  as  if  to  avoid  seeing  any  thing  more  of 
what  passed.    Ferpema  seised  that  moment  for  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  took  a  cup  full  of  wine, 
and,  in  drinking,  let  the  cup  iall.  This  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon;  Antoniua  instantly  drew  his  eword, 
and,  being  on  the  same  bed  with  Sertorius,  gave  him 
the  first  wound ;  then  throwing  himself  upon  his 
stomach,  seized  his  hands,  and  while  he  thus  deprived 
him  of  all  power  to  make  resistance,  the  other  cour  App.  Vba. 
spirators  with  many  stabs  despatched  him." 

Perpema,  so  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated  his  crime, 
was  for  reaping  the  fruit  of  it,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  command,  but  found  some  difficulties  in  the 
way.  The  death  o(  Sertorius,  so  treacherously  and 
cruelly  murdered,  had  put  an  end  to  all  hatred  con- 
ceived against  him  by  the  multitude ;  compassion  suc- 
ceeded, they  foi^ot  the  causes  he  had  given  them  of 
complaint,  and  remembered  only  his  virtues;  the  Spa- 
niards, especially,  regretted  the  loss  of  him,  and  looked 
upon  the  assassins  with  horror ;  many  states  revolted 
on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  and  made  their  sub- 
mission either  to  Pompey  or  to  Metellus.  Never- 
theless Perpema,  by  the  means  of  money,  promises, 
threats,  and  even  punishments,  aptly  employed,  ma- 
naged so  artfully,  as  not  only  to  hinder  the  army  from 
disbfuiding  itself,  but  engage  the  greater  port  of  it  to 
accept  him  for  their  general :  with  what  success  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

■ItwooldMcmthat  ihumnidn  im  coounittcd  In  ttwTnreSO]  fin  SntDtiu* 
wuin  tluditbibf<uafhUcaiiuuMid,b>Tiiigbeaic>l](dlD  by  il»  LiirittniMw 
In  die  Mnod  coanhUp  of  Sjlh. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

V«r  ifSftrfau  Ike  OiaHatar. 

ROME      '^  '™'  during  the  next  year  (680),  M.  Terentius 
MO.     Varro  Lucullus  and  C.  Cassius  being  consuls,  that  the 
"  "^^   war  of  Spartacus  brohe  out  in  Italy. 
Wg^jMi-      In  the  city  of  Capua,  one  Lentulus  caused  a  con- 
pht  fa     siderable  number  of  slaves,  most  of  them  by  birth 
^'*-.       Gauls  or  Thracians,  to  be  trained  to  the  science  of 
ChTi  1.     gladiators,  not  on  account  of  any  crimes  by  them  com- 
$Tcr.L3i    mitted,  but  for  his  own  profit.  Of  these  wretches  200 
^^j^„  entered  into  a  plot  to  run  away;  but  their  design 
having  been  discovered,  only  seventy-eight  of  them 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  these  fled  with  no  other 
arrns  than  kitchen^knives  and  spits.     Nothing  in  ap- 
pearance could  be  more  contemptible,  or  less  likely 
to  make  the  capital  of  the  universe  tremble ;  but  in 
a  government,  where  great  numbers  are  discontented 
with  their  condition,  the  least  commotions  are  to  be 
feared :  aod  it  happened  that  those  fugitive  slaves  had 
a  man  at  their  hc^  who  was  alone  worth  an  army ; 
a  man  of  ability  and  courage,  skilful  to  employ  stra- 
tagem, or  force,  intrepid  in  dangers,  fruitiiil  of  ex- 
pedients in  adversity,  prudent  and  moderate  in  pros^ 
perity.     In  a  word,  a  hero  reduced  to  the  conditioa 
of  a  slave.     Such  was  Spartacus.     He  had  too  great 
a  spirit  to  reconcile  himself  to  so  infamous  a  profes- 
sion, as  that  of  fighting  for  the  amusement  of  spec- 
tators }  and  he  persuaded  the  companions  of  his  for- 
tune to  hazard  their  lives  rather  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover their  liberty.     However,  he  was  not  the  only 
leader  of  the  band ;  Crixus  and  Oenomaus  were  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  command :  and  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  this  division  of  authority  was  not  among 
the  least  of  those  which  Spartacus  experienced  in  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise. 

They  had  scarcely  quitted  Capua,  when  they  met  and 
seized  a  carriage  loaded  with  the  arms  of  gladiators. 
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arms  not  fit  for  war,  bnt  better  than  tbose  widi  wliich    Ym  a 
thej  had  furnished  themselres;  and  these  they  soon      oso. 
after  exchanged  for  the  proper  arms  of  soldierB ;  for  a  ^^'^ 
body  of  the  Capuana  coming  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  "^^"^ 
Spartacus  defeated  these  pursuers,  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  and  armed  his  little  baud  with  their  spoils. 

This  6rst  success  augmented  their  number,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  embolden  them  to  keep  the  field.  CUu- 
dius  Pulcber,  who  was  sent  from  Rome  against  them, 
found  them  posted  upon  Mount  Vesuviua.  He  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  and  hanng  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  only  practicable  way  leading  to 
the  summit  (all  the  rest  being  steep  rock  and  preci- 
pice), he  supposed  that  he  had  so  effectually  shut  up  ] 
the  rebels,  as  to  leave  them  no  possibility  of  escaping. 
Nevertheless,  the  slaves,  by  means  of  ladders  made  of 
vine  branches,  of  which  they  found  abundance  upon 
the  spot,  got  down  the  rock :  one  only  remained  above 
till  he  had  thrown  down  to  bis  comrades  their  arms } 
and  then  he  likewise  descended  and  rejoined  them. 
And  now  Spartacus,  not  contented  with  escaping  from 
the  enemy,  attacked  them  when  they  least  expected  it^ 
defeated  them,  and  took  their  camp. 

This  second  victory  made  the  slaves  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  flock  to  him,  insomuch  that  his  fol- 
lowers soon  increased  to  1 0,000 ;  and  because  he  wanted 
arms  for  so  great  a  number,he  forged,a8  well  as  he  could, 
all  the  iron  he  could  get  into  swords  and  otheroffensive 
weapons,  and  made  shields  ofbasket  work,  covered  with 
skins  ofbeasts  newly  killed.  Thus  armed,  they  ravaged 
fdl  Campania,  and,  in  some  considerable  cities,  which 
theytookandplundered,committedathou3andcruelties 
and  outrages  upon  such  as  fell  into  their  hands,  though 
Spartacus  did  his  utmost,  by  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties, to  restrain  his  followers  from  these  excesses. 
Growninsolent  by  success,  they  indulged  themselves  in 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  revenge  by  all  possible 
indignities  towards  those  they  had  formerly  feared.  . 
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Vnr  or        From  Rome,  it  being  now  perceived  that  the  a£bir 

*68a^  was  serious,  they  sent  the  pnetor  P.  Vsriniiia  against 
^^•T^  the  rebels.  Spartacus  very  soon  defeated  Furiiu,  one 

JS^  "^  of  the  prastor's  lieutenants,  who  commaQded  a  detach- 
ment of  SOOO  men ;  and,  some  time  after,  Cossinius, 
whom  Plutarch  calls  the  counsellor  and  colleague  of 
Varinius,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  Lucania: 
the  enemy  were  very  near  taking  him  in  the  bath,  bis 
troops  were  defeated,  his  camp  forced,  and  he  himself 
killed.  Afler  these  successes,  Spartacus  vanquished 
the  prsetor  in  several  actions,  and  at  length  took  his 
fasces,  which  from  thenceforward  he  caused  to  be 
borne  before  his  own  person. 

Flat.  ID  NeverthelesSithisglareofprosperitydidnotsodazzle 

his  eyes,  as  to  hinder  him  from  seeing,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  triumph  finally  over  the  Roman 
power,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  unavoidably 
sink  under  it.  He  resolved  therefore  to  march  his  forces 
towards  the  Alps,  and  pass  those  mountains  as  soon  as 
he  could,  to  the  end  that  the  Gallic  and  Thracian  sol- 
diers,  who  made  the  far  greater  part  ofhis  army,  might 
retire  to  their  respective  homes,  there  to  enjoy  in  peace 
a  liberty  that  had  cost  them  so  much  labour,  and  bo 
many  perils  to  recover.  Wise  as  this  counsel  was,  the 
slaves,  because  hitherto  constantly  victorious,  rejected 
it :  they  saw  themselves  40,000  strong,  and  being  fall 
of  a  frantic  confidence,  and  allured  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  rich,  by  plundering  Italy,  had  no  inclination 
to  look  forward  to  more  distant  consequences. 

V.  ^  SBi.  When  the  consular  fasces  were  transferred  to  L.  Gel- 
-  lius  Foplicolaand  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Claudianus, 


-Lhip.*""*  the  troops  of  Spartacus  had  increased  to  70,000  m«i. 
Three  armies  were  sent  gainst  them,  two  commanded 
by  the  two  consuls,  and  a  third  under  the  pnetor  Q. 
Arrius.  Tliedissensionanddivisionwhicharoseamong 
the  enemy  gave  those  armies  an  advantage.  Spartacus 
couIdnotkeeptheGaulsofhisarmyinobediencej  they 
separated  from  him,  and,  under  the  command  of  tbeic 
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coantiyman  Crixus,  threw  themselves  into  Apulia,    v<wor 
and  pillaged  the  country;  but  the  consul  Gellius  and      esi. 
the  praetor  Arrius  fell  upon  them  near  Mount  Gar-  ^*^^*■ 
ganus,*  and  of  30,000  men,  of  which  their  body  saoih  too. 
consisted,  kUled  20,000,  Crixua  himself  falling  in  the;"J^ 
action.  SLAngdo.- 

Spartacus,  not  discouraged,  nor  disconcerted  by  this 
disa^r,  directed  his  march  through  the  Apennines, 
still  pursuing  his  design  of  gaining  the  Alps,  ^nd  quie- 
ting Italy.  To  oppose  his  progress,  the  consul  Len- 
tulus  advanced ;  a  general  of  whom  Sallust  doubts  &uiutL 
whether  his  vanity  or  bis  folly  were  the  greater.  Spar- 
tacus put  his  army  to  the  rout,  and  then,  turning  back, 
met  Gellius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  coming  from 
Apulia  to  enclose  him  between  himself  and  his  col- 
league ;  and  though  Gellius  was  joined  by  the  praetor 
Arrius,  Spartacusdefeated  them  both  in  apitched  battle. 

It  was  a  custom  at  Rome  to  honour  the  funerals  of 
illustrious  persons  with  combats  of  gladiators.  Spar- App-p.424. 
tacus,  (m  occasion  of  this  victory,  caused  the  like 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  manes  of  his  late  companion, 
Crixus. — Having  picked  out  300  of  the  stoutest  men 
among  his  prisoners,  he  compelled  them  to  fight  round 
the  faneral  pile  which  he  had  erected ;  thus  retaliating 
upon  the  Romans  the  insult,  which  be  and  his  com- 
panions had  suffered  from  them.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners,  and  such  of  the  carriage-horses  as  were  unfit 
for  service,  he  caused  to  be  killed.  And  now,  seeing 
the  number  of  bis  soldiers  increased,  by  reason  of  theSQ 
successes,  to  120,000,  he  entertained  the  bold  design 
of  marching  to  Rome :  however,  as  the  two  consuls, 
with  all  the  forces  they  could  assemble,  posted  them? 
selves  in  Picenum,  in  his  way,  he  dropped  that  pro-  Mmadi 
ject :  but,  turning  ag^nst  the  proconsul  C.  Cassius,  *"***• 
and  the  pnetor  Cn.  Manlius,  defeated  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight. 

The  senate  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  all  their  ge- 
nerals of  this  year,  who  had  suffered  luxury  to  reign  in 
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VenoT  tbetr  camps,  so  that  discipline  liad  lost  its  vigour.'' 
*  8»  ^  New  consuls  were  chosen,  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes,  and 
^^■T>-  p.  Cornelius  Lentulus''  Sura,  But  the  chief  depend- 
saiHcoo-  ance  of  the  republic  was  upon  Crassus,  then  pnetor; 
piutb  ""d  ^^°>  '•*  Sylla's  war,  had  given  proof  both  of  his 
Cns.  courage  and  of  his  abiHty.  He  received  orders  to 
march  against  Spartacus,  and  hia  reputation  induced 
many  persons  of  the  first  rank  to  accompuiy  him  in 
this  war.  Crassus,  who  knew  that  no  success  was  to 
be  expected,  unless  strict  discipline  were  observed  by 
the  troops,  quickly  showed  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
establish it.  He  had  detached  Mummius  with  two 
legions  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  but  with 
orders  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  s  skirmish. 
Mummius,  nevertheless,  imagining  he  had  found  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  gaining  some  advant^e, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  The  Ro- 
man soldiers  fled  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  many  of 
them  returned  to  the  camp  without  their  arms,' which 
they  had  thrown  away  to  run  the  faster.  Of  these 
runaways,  Crassus  decimated  ^00  of  the  most  faulty. 
The  fifty  criminals  were  executed  ignominiously  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  army;  and  nothing  of  the  like 
nature  having  been  practised,  during  a  great  length 
of  time,  this  example  made  the  deeper  impression. 
Besides  this  severity,  Crassus  obliged  those,  who  bad 
thrown  away  their  arms,  to  find  sureties  for  the  new 
arms  he  furnished  them  with ;  by  which  proceeding, 
the  Roman  soldiers  being  brought  to  fear  the  severity 
of  their  general  more  than  the  swords  of  their  eue- 
mies,  they  soon  retrieved  their  honour.  Of  a  body 
of  10,000  slaves,  Crassus  cut  in  pieces  two-thirds, 
and  soon  after  gained  an  advantage  over  Spartacus 
himself,  whom  he  drove  into  Lucania. 

Spartacus  continued  retiring  towards  Rbegium,  hav- 

*  MaiUij  nwtii  were  larlihoa  (am  Plutarch)  without  Wkldng  tin  they  wa« 
doamd.  C«Iar«(lued,HnMbeiitthiadiie,th<aB  tbuwovcAimdluab;  the 
ewul  Odtiui,  DDdn  whom  he  serrcd  u  ihit  time.     Flut.  In  Cot 
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ing  formed  the  design  of  passing  into  Sicily,  in  which  Vnror 
ulsad,  as  it  had  already  been  the  theatre  of  two  wars  ses. 
with  slaYcs,  he  hoped  to  rekindle  a  fire  that  was  hardly  ^*^'^  . 
yet  extinguished :  and  at  first,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  3S\tt  am. 
his  hopes;  for  there  happened  to  be  in  the  strait  some  ^ 
ships  belonging  to  pirates,  with  whom  he  treated  for 
transporting  SUOO  of  his  men  into  Sicily ;  but  the 
pirates,  having  received  his  money,  steered  a  di£ferent  Fin.  3.  so. 
course.  And  when,  after  this,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  strait  upon  floats  and  rafts,  the  rapid  current 
of  the  sea,  which  presently  destroyed  those  weak  trans- 
ports, convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding 
that  way.  Crassas,  in  the  meantime,  having  followed 
him  in  his  march,  he  found  himself  shut  up  within  the 
peninsula  of  Bruttium.  The  isthmus  between  the  two 
Heas  is  about  thirty  miles  over :  across  this  isthmus, 
CnuBus  caused  a  trench  to  be  cut  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
and  as  many  in  breadth,  and  fortified  it  with  a  strong 
and  high  wall.  While  this  work  was  carried  on,  Spar* 
tacus  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  workmen :  his 
thoughts  were  wholly  intent  on  arming  his  followers: 
he  was  near  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and  invited  mer- 
chants to  bring  to  his  camp,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  iron. 
Of  this  he  amassed  a  great  quantity,  and,  having  caused 
arms  to  be  forged,  supplied  all  his  troops  abundantly. — 
And  now  his  great  a^r  was  to  force  the  barrier,  which  . 
the  Romans  had  formed  to  shut  him  up.  His  first  at> 
tempts  were  not  successiul.  To  make  his  troops  reso- 
lute through  despair,  he  caused  a  prisoner  to  be  cruci- 
6ed  at  the  head  of  his  camp,  that  they  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  punishment  which  they  must  under- 
go, if,  failing  of  victory,  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  pnetor.  At  length,  in  a  tempestuous 
night,  when  there  fell  abundance  of  snow,  he  found 
means  to  fill  up  a  part  of  the  trench  with  earth  and 
fbsciues,  and  passed  his  whole  army  over  it. 

CrassuB,  who  had  expected  to  conquer  without  strik- 
T  2 
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Ycai  of   ing  a  blow,  was  in  such  a  consternation  at  the  escape 

682.     of  his  prey,  that  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  fear,  he 

^-  *''  ^'   wrote  to  the  senate,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  to 

sfliat  COD.  his  aid  both  Vairo  Lucullus,  then  returning  from  the 
war  of  Thrace,  and  Pompey,  who,  having  entirely  re- 
established the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  was  on  his  way 
home.  However,  he  soon  repented  his  invitation  of 
those  generals  to  join  him :  for,  having  learned  that  the 
Gallic  slaves,  not  instructed  by  the  misfortune  and 
death  of  Crixus,  had  again  separated  themselves  from 
Spartacus,  he  fell  upon  them,  put  them  into  disorder, 
and  would  have  entifelycut  them  off,  if  Spartacus  had 
not  come  with  expedition  to  their  succour. 

FTantin.  2.  Xhe  Gauls  Still  encamped  separate  from  Spartacus, 
under  the  command  of  two  generals  of  theirown  nation, 
Gannicius  and  Castus.  Crassus  found  means  to  deceive 
Spartacus,  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  forces  were  fronting  him,  while  they 
were  really  marching  against  the  other  commander. 
By  this  stratagem,  he  gained  a  signal  victory,  which 
almost  effitced  the  shame  of  the  preceding  defeats 
sustained  by  the  Komans.  He  recovered  6ve  Roman 
eagles,  twenty-six  ensigns,  and  five  fasces  with  their 
axes.    Thirty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy,  according 

L.ft7-       to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  remained  upon  the  spot. 

Fiukfai  Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  the  killed  amount  to 
only  1S,300.  And  he  observes,  that  those  slaves  fought 
with  so  much  resolution,  that,  of  so  great  a  number, 
only  two  received  their  wounds  behind. 
-  Spartacu8,aftersocon8iderablealoss,found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  farther  from  the  pnetor ;  and  be  marched 

!)>•  towards  Apulia.    Crassus  detached  one  of  bis  lieute- 

nants, and  his  qusestor,  to  pursue  him.  These  oflScers, 
despising  an  enemy  that  fied,  followed  him  so  close  and 
80  incautiously,  that  they  gave  him  a  favourable  oppor-f 
tunity  of  turning  upon  them,  and  fighting  them  with 
advantage.    The  Romans  fled  in  great  disorder,  and 
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the  ^usstor,  being  wounded,  did  Hot  escape  mthbiit    vmof 
much  difficulty.  "^" 

This  success  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Spartacus  t  his  °''^^''- 
soldiers  becoming  so  presumptuous  thereupon,  that  f^fj?"" 
they  would  not  pursue  the  route  he  had  directed  them 
to  take,  but  would  have  him  turn  back  in  quest  of 
Crassus.  There  was  another  reason  which  determined 
Spartacus  so  to  do.  He  had  received  advice  that  Vorro 
Lucullus  was  arrived  at  Brundusium,  and  this  made' 
him  apprehend  being  enclosed  between  two  armies. 
Crassus  no  less  desired  a  decisive  battle,  because  Pom- 
pey  approached ;  and  the  friends  of  this  general,  who 
was  very  popular,  said  publicly  at  Rome,  that  it  waa 
necessaiy  to  send  him  against  Spartacus  j  for  that  he 
alone  was  bom  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  that  were 
shameful  to  the  Roman  name.  Crassus,  therefore, 
being  no  less  desirous  of  fighting  than  Spartacus,  they 
soon  catne  to  a  general  action. 

Onthisoccasion,  Spartacus,  beingdeterminedeither 
to  conquer  or  die,  killed  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his 
srmy.sayingto  his  soldiers,  that  if  he  proved  victorious, 
he  should  have  horses  enough  j  if  vanquished,  he  should 
have  no  want  of  them.  Fighting  like  a  man  in  despair, 
he  broke  through  the  thickest  battalions,  killed  two  cen- 
turioDswith  his  own  band,  in  endeavouring  to  come  at 
.  the  person  of  Crassus :  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  fell 
dead,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  Upon  his 
fall,  his  soldiers  all  fled,  and  the  conquerors  gave  no 
quarter;  40,000slaves  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  escaped  the 
slaughter,  and  formed  themselves  into  different  bands. 
One  of  these,  consisting  of  about  5000,  who  were  Pint,  in 
making  their  way  to  the  Alps,  fell  into  the  hands  of  pomp. 
Pompey. 

He  h^pened,  at  this  time,  to  be  on  his  return  from 
Spun }  where  he  had,  without  much  difBculty,  put  an 
end  to  the  war.    For  though  Perpema  had  prevailed 
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RmHR  *'^  '^^  smay  (u  was  before  mentioned)  to  submit 

BBS.      to  his  comniand,  yet,  not  having  the  military  talents 

^^''^  of  Sertorius,  it  was  but  sport  to  Pompey  to  subdue 

Sufc*"  ^™*    Stupidly  running  into  a  snare  which  Pompey 

had  laid  for  faim,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  his  army 

dispersed,  his  principal  officers  killed  on  the  spot,  and 

he  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Pcrpema,  to  save  his  life,  signified  to  Pompey,  that 
ID  Sertorius's  papers  he  had  found  proof  of  secret  cor- 
respondence held  with  him  by  many  persons  at  Rom^ 
Pint,  la  even  some  conaulars  and  other  principal  senators ;  that 
^°***'  he  bad  in  his  hands  their  original  letters,  by  which  they 
invited  Sertorius  to  bring  his  army  into  Italy.  Pompey 
is  much  praised  for  his  prudence  and  generosity  on  this 
occasion.  He  knew  that  the  best  way  of  quieting  the 
discontents  of  the  city  was  to  free  the  Marians  from 
those  fears,  which  a  consciousness  of  guilt  would  sug- 
gest, rather  than  push  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
their  security  in  a  change  of  affairs,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  state.  He  caused,  therefore,  all  Sertorius's  pa- 
pers to  bebroughtto  him;  and  he  burnt  them  without 
reading  them  himself,  or  suffering  any  other  person  to 
read  them.  And,  lest  Ferpema  should  divulge  some- 
thing of  what  he  knew,  and  mention  names,  he  w«uld 
not  once  see  him,  but  caused  him  to  be  instantly  put  to 
death.  Of  the  other  persons  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  several  were  taken  by  Pompey's  soldiers, 
and  killed  by  his  order:  some  fled  into  Africa,  where 
the  Moors  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows.  One  only 
escaped;  a  wretch,  who,  hated  by  all  that  knew  him, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  be^ary. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perperna,  the  remain- 
der of  the  party  had  no  resource,  but  in  the  victor's 
clemency.  The  towns  of  Spain  eagerly  made  their 
submission ;  two  only  ventured  to  stand  out,  and  both 
these  were  taken  and  destroyed.  Thus  ended  the  war 
in  the  conaulshipof  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes,  and  P.  Com. 
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Lentulus  Sura  (yeiir  of  Rome  682),  after  it  had  lasted  ^^^f- 
ten  years :  and  thus  expired  the  last  remains  of  Ma-      ess. 
rius-B  faction.  ^^•'"*- 


Pompey  erected,  in  the  Pyrenees,  manymonuments  '*^'™'- 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits.     On  these  p^,^  j  ge. 
monuments  were  inscriptions,  importing  that,  in  the 
country  between  the  Alps  and  the  extremities  of 
Farther  Spun,  he  had  subjected  876  cities. 

In  his  return  home,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  that 
band  of  fugitive  slaves  before  mentioned,  a  remnant  of 
the  army  of  Spartacus.    He  put  them  all  to  the  sword }  ' 

and,  on  this  foundation,  and  on  this  alone,  was  for 
ascribing  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  terminated 
that  war.     He  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  Crassus  had  sictnVcn. 
indeed  put  the  slaves  to  flight,  but  that  he  had  plucked  Leg.  moO. 
up  the  war  by  the  roots.    Cicero,  too,  from  a  parti*  ^J^,, 
cular  dislike  of  Crassus,  affected,  in  his  public  speeches, 
to  give  Pompey  the  honour  of  finishing  thtU  war,  de- 
daring,  that  the  very  fame  of  his  coming  bad. broke 
-  the   force  of  it,  and  his  presence  extinguished  it. 
History,  however,  has  done  Crassus  justice,  and  has 
transmitted  his  name  to  us  with  this  praise,  that  by 
his  vigilance,  ability,  and  courage,  he,  in  the  space 
of  six  months,  happily  terminated  a  war,  which  had  Om.  l  s. 
alarmed  the  Romans,  not  much  less  than  even  that  a^pIm. 
of  Hannibal.   Six  thousand  of  the  runaways,  who  fell 
alive  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  were  crucified 
along  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome. 

As  to  quelling  the  revolt  in  Spain,  nobody  at  Rome 
durst  venture,  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest,  to  ascribe  the 
least  portion  of  the  merit  to  any  other  than  Pompey  i 
so  great  a  favourite  he  was  of  the  multitude.  And  for 
this  achievement  he  was  decreed  a  second  triumph, 
though  still  a  private  citizen,  and  of  the  equestrian 
rank. 

Crassus,  on  account  of  the  mean  condition  of  the  fho.  is. 
enemies  he  had. vanquished,  obtained  only  the  lesser  ck-fnPii. 
triumph  or  ovation.     Permission,  however,  was  given  **■ 
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Veirrf   him  by  the  senate,  at  his  requeit,  to  wear,  in  the  tri- 
683.     umphal  processioo,  instead  of  the  crown  of  myrtle, 
'  '  '*',  the  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  hitherto  been  appro* 
Siu'**'"    printed  to  the  greater  triumph/ 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  time  for  the  great  elections  drew  nigh:  both 
the  victorious  generals  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and 
neither  of  them  had  disbimded  his  army.  Many  per- 
sons at  Rome  were  apprehensive  lest  Pompey,  after 
the  example  of  Sylla,  should  make  himself  master  of 
the  commonwealth:  and  Crassus  declared,  that  he 
would  not  disband  his  troops,  onless  those  of  Pompey 
were  likewise  dismissed.  The  apprehensions,  which 
these  things  occasioned,  Pompey  removed  at  once, 
by  promising  to  dismiss  his  soldiers  so  soon  as  his 
triumph  should  be  over. 

As  to  the  consulship,  there  were  some  di£Bcu)ties  to 
be  surmounted  with  regard  to  Pompey.  He  was  born 
in  the  647th  year  of  Rome,  and  therefore  was  not  at 
this  time  full  thirty-six  years  old,  and,  to  be  elected 
consul,  forty-three  was  the  legal  age.  It  would  be 
strange  to  see  a  man  placed  in  the  highest  magistracy, 
before  he  was  capable  by  law  of  pretending  even  to  the 
lowest  1  *  But  so  great  and  so  universal  was  the  admira- 

'  Thii  year  (OSS)  abounded  with  triumph)  %.t  Rome.  For,  beside*  tboteorCrBusiu 
»ndPonipej,»iidMrtellms(fbtheUJoh«dUi«lik«honDui),M.Terentiu«V«noLu. 
cullui  had  a  itiumph  for  his  conquest  of  Thrace.  In  the  jear  C79,  he  had  succeedod 
hia  elder  brother,  L.  LittcuUiu,  in  the  cnonlihip ;  and  after  ibe  expiialioii  of  hiama- 
giitian,  hadMacedonia  for  hisprovincc  (PluL  in  LucuL)  Accordii^  to  Flonn 
(3.  4.)nchadpu>hedDuhi3i:onqu«Uufaraithc  Tanais,andlhePa]iuMcoCii: 
he  lubducd  liliewiae  ihe  whole  coast  of  the  Buxineaea,  from  tlwmouthi  of  the  Dh 
nube  ID  the  Bosplionu  arThrace,andfToiu  Apollonia.aclij  upon  that  coatt, brought 
•wafacobasusofApalla,  Ihirljrnibttihigh,  wMcfa  he  placed  in  theCapitol.  H« 
■pent  only  two  campaigns  In  these  cxpediikmh  Cicero  gives  the  raithet  of  niumplMl 
toMace^ia.  because  it  funriihed  lo  many  occasions  of  triumphhig  (otbe  Koinan 
generals :  ^*  Provincia  ex  omnibus  una  maiime  tiiumiAalis."     Cic  iti  Pis.  44. 

Cornelius  DnUbella  (contul  in  (he  yisu  (i72)  bad  obtained  a  triumph  for  hiiaue- 
ceUGB  in  that  country.  And  Scnboniui('ui4u  (comul  in  the  7ear677)  beiiig  leot 
thilher  the  next  year  after  his  consulship,  had  subdued  the  Dardatuaos  to  the  north,  ~ 
■Dd  had  likewiK  oonqueted  Mnaia,  and  penetmed  as  &r  u  Dacla. 

■"  Quid  tarn  nngulaic,  qnam  ut  legtbus  solutua  ez  S.  consulto  Gooaiil  ante  fioet. 
qoalnnllum  aliuin  migiatnauiD  pci  Icga  capcR  lioiiuet.'' (Cicpni  li^eMaiuUl.} 
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tioD  of  him,  that  the  senate  dispensed  with'the  laws   Vatti 

in  his  &vour;  and  Crassus  (who  needed  do  such  dis-     eat. 
pensation)  fouodit  not  prudent  to  stand  candidate  with-   ^*^^* 
out  asking  his  consent,     Pompey,  highly  Battered  by  '^*~' 
an  application  of  that  sort  from  so  considerable  a  man,  p}„^  ]„ 
and  having  long  wished  for  an  occasion  to  do  him  a  Z'^J* 
friendly  otBce,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  "  That  he  should  be  no  less  obliged  to 
them  for  giving  him  Crassus  to  be  his  colleague,  than, 
for  their  bestowing  the  consulship  upon  himself/'  Both 
were  unanimously  elected :  after  which  both  triumphed 
for  their  victories  in  the  wars  they  had  respectively 
conducted ;  and  Pompey,  the  very  next  day  after  his 
triumph,  took  possession  of  the  consulship.  As  ifhe  had  vol  pm. 
been  bom  to  command,  he  made  his  first  entry  into  the  ^  ^"^ '"' 
jgenate  in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it. 

M.  LiciNius  Crassus,"     I^        ,  r.K.ass. 

Cn.  POMPEIUS  MiOKUS,-  r™'"''-  "^ 

ilollip  wu  the  flnl  office  that  wu  praperlr  called  a  magiiatnn,  a 
at  rcguUrl)'  be  abMined  till  after  aa  imervid  of  Stc  yean  from  die  ij 
id  the  quBMnlan  sge  (in  (be  latter  time*  of  the  npublic)  vaitheu 


i;  and  the  quBMnlan  age  (in  (he  latter  time*  of  the  npublic)  wi 
"  '       an  complete:  for  Cicero,  who  declare* 

failed  all  the  bonoun  of  the  cilj,  without  re 


the  teoatorian,  thirty  jean  complete :  for  Cicero,  who  declare*  In  aoine 
'  Uhehadi        ■     •    "    ■    ■  .....         ..,  .   .  .     . 


■peectiea,  ttiat  tie  lukd  acqaued  all  tbe  bonoun  of  (be  cilj,  without  repulie  m  anr, 
■Jtd  each  in  id  proper  year,  or  ai  soon  a*  he  could  pretend  to  'ti  jet  did  Dot  obtain 
ttie  quBMorihlp  till  be  bad  paaaed  through  hi*  thirtieth  je«.  See  MiddL  I^eat. 
oo  (he  RwuD  Seoite,  p.  93,  94. 

■  Cnusua'a  (athniDd  eldei  brothd  lo«t  tbcJi  lim  bi  llif  maMifirt  iif  BTiiTin  Plat,  fa 
andClDDi;  but  be  bimulfcu^Md  into  Spain,  vbere  he  hud  ci»liactedaiiuiiieioui  CiaM. 
acquaintance,  while  hit  father  wa»pnatoroftbatcoiiDliT;aBdhe  lay  there  coniaaled 
(iUSylla'a  retum  to  Italy,  wUtherlte  preaeotly  reectted  to  him,  m  hopei  to 
.!._  _.f_  _.i..._ ..  !«...,    ... -t  iiefaction.    Aaheva    " 

)  be  wa*  much  cooilder 

•e  of  all  hi*  credit  ton 
..        ^  ...  >fcona«»tede*lalei;  I 

ciJb  hia  harrest.    By  theae  metbodi  he  railed  an  immente  wealth,  computed  at 
niany  millions,  gathered  IVom  the  ipoib  and  calamltia  of  hi*  country.  He  nied  Co  q^  PmaL 
•ay,  that  no  man  could  be  reckoned  rich,  who  wai  not  able  to  maintain  an  army  out  iia.  L  L 
of  hii  own  rent!) :  and,  if  die  account!  of  antiquity  be  tnie,  the  number  of  hii  ilaTO 
wai  latcc  inferior  to  that  of  a  full  armyi  which,  iiulead  ol  being  a  burden,  made 
one  pan  of  Ilia  reveoue;  being  all  trained  to  some  oaeAil  art  orpn%nioD,  which  to- 
abled  (hen  not  only  to  Bupport  themKlrci,  but  to  bring  a  thaie  ^  profit  to  ibeir 
master.  Among  the  other  trade)  In  bin  family,  he  Is  and  to  hare  had  aWe  600  ma< 
tons  and  architects  conatanlly  employed  in  building  or  repairing  the  houia  of  the 
dtj.  He  bad  contractedanoulyenvyto  Pompey,  fortdsiupoioicnditboth  with  pigt.  ^i 
Syllaand  the  people;  which  was  Kill  ag|{raTatea  byPompn'sbteattempt  to  rob  him  p 
of  the  booour  of endiiig  the  Serrilewar:  but  finding  himielnhollfuiieqiial  to  his  rival 
inniililaryhme,beappliedbima«lflolheBro<^>eaeeaDddoquence;  in  which  he 
obtained  the  chnacter  of  a  good  apeakcr ;  and  by  hit  easy  and  ramUlai  address,  and 

«~.j;n_.  . ;..  -n  _!. J  -'■■-«  his  proteoian  «  his  money,  acquind  a 

MiddletoD's  Lifk  of  Cicero,  Vol.  I.  p.73; 
a  belbK  he  wu  coMul,  and  wi^  thmftn. 
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Ytmrot       The  misahderataDding  between  CrassusandPompey 

683.  revived  very  mod  after  their  taking  possession  of  the 

^^^^  con8ularfascc8,andtheydidnothingmeniorable  in  their 

s»i ««»-  magistracy,  besides  making  their  court  to  the  people. 
piul  ia  Crassus,  having  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his  estate 

Cttm.  to  Hercules,  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole  city,  and  to  each 

citizen  com  for  three  months. 
"UJ^  Pompey  took  various  measures  to  establish  "  himself 

wbdUf  uMcqiuIntsl  wilh  tbc  rules  of  ihfbomc,  the  Icuned  Vatro  turnished  him, 

■thiinqDcn,  vitb  >  munul  of  ioalnictiDD  in  nUiko  thnno.    A.  OelL  14. 

lb.  'From  the  lime  of  Pompey't  fine  coming  loto  public  lil^  the  peopIeofRomB 

(l^  nntndi)  iBBm  lo  h>Te  entotaiocd  ■  nngnliu  uenioii  for  bim  i  wbicb  fi  the 

man  ainoidinirj,  u  he  wu  the  ud  of  a  m«t  deuataUe  ud  mcM  dnmcd  tathcr, 

Co.  PiRnpciuiStniK>(ainsnlfi]  Che  jiai064),  >  nun  iDhnraai  fbr  npadootMn, 

Vld.8iipt.   Cm' mirda,  and  fin  timcbnj  to  bolh  the MD  tending bcUoDs.  Nc*(ididtbeltoiT.aD> 

p.  I8S>         expcenio  impbeible  •  lutred  to  uf  nftheli  genenla,  ai  (o  thli  mu;  who  being 

App.  da       aBuekdndbTllghtnii^fllK  Tcarof  Roma  666),  Ua  bodr  vaa  not  uifimd  to  ba 

Belli  CIt.     cairied  with  the  aaual  lolemaity  to  funenl;  the  populace  lere  it  from  off  the  bier, 

JuL  Ubiaq.  draneditbf  aho(Aalongtbaftreeta,uidininlted  It  with  all  manoet  irfoutngo. 

M.  1^  TCn,  on  (he  eoatnrr.  bad  rendoed  liimielf  to  deu  to  the  uddiery,  tfau  al 

ntaieteai  jean  of  agt,  be,  bj  hia  aole  inSuoice,  prevailed  irith  tbearmf,  la  vhicb 

P1b^I>        be  ihcD  ■aTedandahiafat^(tlWTeT77eai  in  which  hiafalberwaaalnick dead), 

Ponip.  not  to  execute  the  reaolution  the;  had  t^en  of  deseniag  ibdr  geoeral ;  whom  he 

bad  ioil  befbre,  in  the  aaaiehoqi,  preaened  torn  bdog  treatberonalr  awacirnited 


Smbo  had  appropriated  thenioiltohiiOwauae,iaalcadorBC«oantingrorlbepro. 
dnm  nrii  In  ihii  tuaiiiij:  ani  thit  Ihr  inn  h»d  hrm  ■  ihirrr  in  thJiintitirrT    Ho 
therelDrc,  to  make  aatlifaction  lo  the  pnbUc  oat  of  tbe  ef 


Id  that  tbe  aoa  had  been  a  abani  in  tbii  iob> 
called  upon,  tberefbrc,  to  make  aatlifaction  lo  tbe  pnt" 
wbicb  he  bad  succeeded.  In  bia  defence,  he  aet  forth,  tbat  be  bad  already  made  i 


Hooka,  and  aometiiuuliiB  neti:  and  theae  being  of  little  value,  theprasecutlan  wat 
Judged  to  be  malidoui.  ThemoateminenloratonafRome,  Philippui,  Cariio  (wIh) 
WM  eonaol  the  next  year),  and  Horloiiiui,  defended  Ponipey  in  Ihia  cauae.  He 
blmadf  ipoke  aevenl  thno,  and  in  nch  a  manoei  aa  lo  acquire  great  reputation. 
The  pivtor  Aniiatiua,  wbo  preaided  in  the  court,  wai  so  taken  wiui  hit  bebaviour, 
diatne  icaolvad  to  make  him  an  offer  of  hii  dsugfala,  Aatiitia,  in  marriage,  and 
•Ten  dming  the  proiecution  tbey  concluded  the  oraitract,  ( Thia  bai^n  between 
the  judge  and  the  defiindaat,  pewllng  the  cauae,  may,  periupa,  be  thought  DOt  to  m- 
doond  mndi  to  tbebonooi  cndlh^  Pompey  waa  aoqulued;  tbe  martiage  pre- 
■Qillf  foDowedi  yet  aboat  finu  yean  after,  he  divorced  thia  lady  at  the  command  ca 
pamiadoo  of  SyJIa,  who,  ftom  pidilical  view*,  and  witfa  the  appiobaDoD  oThia  viA 
HelaU^  ma^  him  to  maitr  Amelia  (the  daughter  ofMctella,  by  her  ibnner 
hnihand,  Amiliua  Sourui),  ihe  b^g  the  wift  of  Adiiui  OUbrio,'bj  vbooi  aha 
WB«  then  actoally  with  chad.  Plutarch  obaareaidut  Pompey'*  divaKu^AnditU 
wat  the  more  croel,  ai  upon  hia  account  (he  being  deemed  a  ftvouia  of  SyUa'a 
CMiae)  hcrfhthei  Antladui  had  been  murdered  In  £eaaiat«-honae  (by  order  of  the 
younger  Maiiui).  Hat  mother  Calphumia  «a*  lO  affected  with  tbne  tragic  evaita, 
that  ihe  pot  an  end  to  her  own  life^     Amelia  too  Nnn  after  died  Id  chUd.bed. 

WhalcliieflygaiDedtoPompey  intvly  life  tbcpublielatouT  waihiababilual 
leinperanoe,  hia  martial  diapoddon,  hia  geniua  for  war,  and  hi*  atrici  ddadpline  in 
miutatj  aer  '         ■■---it-   -i...  .    .       >       .      » 

I,  aaeog^ed  coofidmcc. 
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in  the  aftotion  of  the  multitude.  By 
tutioD,  the  Roman  knights,  when  they  had  completed  **  ^  ' 
their  time  of  service,  which  was  ten  years,  presented  ^^^^ 
themselves  before  the  censors,  to  whom  they  gave  an  ^."^ 
account  of  the  campaigns  they  had  made,  and  under 
what  generals.  The  censors,"  L-  Gellius  and  Cn.  Len< 
tulus,  sitting  in  their  curule  chairs,  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  of  Castor,  making  the  review,  Pompey  appeared. 
He  entered  the  forum  in  all  the  state  belonging  to  his 
consular  dignity,  but  he  himself  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  censors,  he 
made  the  lictors,  who  were  walking  before  him,  stand 
aside,  while  he  led  his  horse  up  to  the  tribunal  of  those 
magistrates.  The  people,  struck  with  so  singular  a 
spectacle,  remuned  in  silence  and  admiration.  The 
elder  of  the  censors  put  this  question  to  him,  "  Pompey, 
have  you  completed  all  the  years  of  service  which  you 
owed  the  commonwealth?"  He  answered  (speaking 
with  a  loud  voice),  "Yes,  I  have  completed  them 
all;  and  in  all,  have  been  myself  the  general."  At 
these  words  the  whole  forum  resounded  with  shouts  of 
applause :  the  censors  rose  up,  and  conducted  Pompey 
back  to  his  house  i  well  knowing  they  should  thereby 


ofHarliB  uid  Oniiai 

That  <1»  nral  fear  (671),  S  jQft  Knt  him  bibiSkU  J  ■gwttil  PerpeiTiB  and  C*ibo{ 

ThM  fan  SieDr  ht  panad  InW  AfVka  to  cnndiitt  tba  wac  agdiitt  Doinltiai  ud 

Hiubwi  and  that,  foe  haimgTSDquithedthan,  he  extoited,  at  bit  return  uRom^ 

dw  grsit  of  a  trluiDph,  ttmmrj  Ut  Ibe  IncUnatlon  of  the  dictator,  and  anmij 

Id  cnHgm,  the  lictoi  beiDS  osij  a  Boman  kolgfat  i  that  b<  aflervaid  lanquiahed 


■Dd  put  10  the  rvotd,  a  bod;  of  fogititc  daTa^  mm  ortbeamifvliich  CiMn* 
had  louled.    Hia  election  Hon  after  10  tlie  eonnitdiip  hat  jiut  bsoi  leUled. 

■  Tbera  l»d  baoi  no  caotofa  In  iha  ilau  fn  Hftcanjrian  put,  when  Leotoliw 
and  Oelliut  were  hononred  thli  jet  vith  that  high  ofica.  Thej  eipelled  out  of 
tha  ■oaaia  lixn-fbur  manberai  anMns  «bam  trc  C.  AnUoiu  (ncoiid  ma  of 
M-Aataniui theantotJ,andF.LcntuIiu° —  -•-->-   •■  ■  •        --■--    ■■ 

ftprei  andvhaiii 


la  ooDninton,  waa  Ukewke  one  (rf  tht  ilitr-foui. 
riDgafdieIunniiii,diei]ambeiDflbedt[ieDi(whldi  omu  umgmHif 
aacoanted  bf  admitting  the  alUaa  to  tba  (raadotD  of  Royse)  aoMHiDtcd  to  eiM^DOO, 


awofding  to  J 
aalhor,  theE] 
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Yaraf   plieasie  the  multitude,  who,  transported  with  delight, 
983.      continued  clapping  their  hands  all  the  way. 
.''•'^•^        Another  thing  by  which  Pompey  greatly  endeared 
38U  etm.    himself  to  the  people,  was  the  change  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  judicature ;  which  Sylla  had  transferred 
wholly  to  the  senators.     Corruption  in  the  courts  of 
justice  had  risen  to  a  most  prodigious  height.    The 
judges  sold  their  votes,  without  hiding  their  shame ; 
OcinTtn.  ftnd  it  was  grown  (says  Cicero)  to  be  an  established 
«t  M.    '    tnaxim,  that  a  wealthy  man,  how  criminal  soever,  could 
^Xi^    not  be  condemned.    On  occauon  of  Cicero's  prose- 
cution of  Verres,  a  celebrated  modem,  partial  enough 
to  the  aristocratical  faction,  writes  thus : 
2m2!'^?     "  '^®  public  administration  was,  at  this  time,  in 
PL  79.      '  every  branch  of  it,  most  infamously  corrupt :  the  great, 
exhausted  by  their  luxury  and  vices,  made  no  other 
Use  of  their  governments  than  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces :  their  business 
was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that  they  might  pur- 
chase offices  at  home ;  and  to  plunder  the  allies,-  in 
order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.    The  oppressed,  in  the 
meanwhile,  found  it  in  vain  to  seek  relief  at  Rome, 
where  there  was  none  who  cared  either  to  impeach, 
or  to  condemn  a  noble  criminal ;  the  decision  of  all 
trials  being  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  same  condition, 
who  were  usually  involved  in  the  same  crimes,  and- 
openly  prostituted  their  judgment  on  these  occasions, 
for  favour  or  a  bribe.    This  had  raised  a  general  dis- 
content through  the  empire,  with  a  particular  distgust 
to  that  change  made  by  Sylla  of  transferring  the  right 
of  judicature  from  the  equestrian'  to  the  senatoriao 
order,  which  the  people  were  now  impatient  to  get  re- 
versed ;  the  prosecution,  therefore,  of  Verres  was  both 
seasonable  and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to  give  some 
check  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as 
comfort  and  relief  to  the  distressed  subjects. — Cicero,- 

T  Thii  ii  >  niifUbe.  Sj^lta  tnuufEned  to  the  saiaton  the  li^t  of  judieMon^ 
Ml  ftom  tbc  equoCiiui  order,  but  rram  iIk  paioni  dated  by  the  trilNS  oat  (tf 
the  time  oiden.— See  ftbofe,  p.  lU. 
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in  his  speech,  after  opening  the  reasons  why,  contrai7    Vcs  at 
to  his  former  practice,  and  the  rule  nhich  he  had  laid     ess. 
down  to  himself  of  dedicating  his  labours  to  the  defence  "'^"v 
of  the  distressed,  he  now  appeared  as  an  accuser,  adds,  sasd  am. 
•  The  provinces  are  utterly  undone ;  the  allies  and  trj-  MaJ^'uft 
butaries  somiserably  oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even  rf cicToLi. 
thehope8ofredre88,andseekonly8omecoaifort  in  their 
ruin :  ^ose  who  would  have  the  trials  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  senate  complain,  that  therearenomen  of  reputa- 
tion  to  undertake  impeachments,  no  severity  in  the 
judges :  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  meanwhile,  though 
labouring  under  many  grievances,  yet  desire  nothing 
soardentlyas  the  ancientdiscipline.and  gravity  of  trials. 
For  the  want  of  trials,  the  tribunitian  power  is  called  for 
ag^n;  fortheabuseoftrials,  aneworderofjudgesisde- 
manded;  for  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  judges,  the 
authority  of  the  censors,  hated  before  as  too  rigid,  is  now 
desired,  and  grown  popular.  In  this  licence  of  profligate 
criminals,  in  the  daily  complaints  of  the  Roman  people.       ' 
the  infamy  of  trials,'  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  senato- 

■  M.  Cmte  hM  nkcted  hem  a  gnat  numbv,  two  oi  thin  iMklng  butuoM 
Dfthsln6mTlMM>pakaiof{  wkI  I  ebooK  lo  barrow  them  from  hhn,  notonlrU 
mTDJd  aoabb,  but  baaoM  ball  wwum  >  putliui  of  the  uIicoqicj,  u  to  ny, 
«peakiDgofLucalliw(lam.ll.p.I3.)  "HiifldditytoSjIIautd  (hcuiNocnlkal 
part;  pioTa  bim  to  ban  been  a  lolid  man,  a  man  of  uund  tmdentaixUiig,  and 
nobis  amdmeuta. — Sa  Sdaliti  poui  SfU*  et  poui  le  parti  da  Tariatomitle  pranie 
UQ  oncten  lolida  « tkti." 

F.  Loitului  Siua  had  beea  poatoi  In  Spain,  and  «u  aeeuMd  at  bis  retuin  boms 
oTmaleadininiMntkn.  Helsibedlbaiadnfaccoiding  tn  thecanitiiMiptBetlo* 
at  that  time),  and  wai  acquittcdf  but  findiiig  Ibal  of  tfabtf^two  voieea,  he  had 
■eTCataenlnhi*(B(oai,hecomplainad  bcarayofbadman^iancDtiandtiianniia, 
ttMaiji  apaua  ha  had  been  put  tobjhiiagwt'apnidtaaaigaDenrioamoathai) 
woi  necaaia>7.  Q.CalkUui  hating  been  oonda]ined[doabiIeubecaQacn«tK>iidi 
aahiiMCii«ei}of  miaeaqdact  irbm  pnatorin  Spain,  lepnadied  bli  judge*,  nM 
Ibi  haTlng  ^vcn  aentanee  ualnat  him,  but  tat  hanng  done  it  at  too  low  a  price. 
."YoDouBMtohaisbaaQbMlctpaidfbTTuinii^aman,  who  hai  been  bonound 
with  tlM  oIBca  irf  nMOT.    You  have  i^  me  Ibr  a  motael  of  bicad." 

Oppianicna,  a  Boaianknigbt  (before  mentioned  u  a  miudsQ',  InipwUnaor 
fiflU'a  ptoaojptioiia,  Vid.  aup^  p.  33(),  »■*  now  pniaacuud  bj  hla  aao.ln>bir, 
Ciu(ntiu(,(braDattaiipttOMaoohim.  Tba  two  aeonnpllca*  irf' the  aceuaed  had 
been  triad  aadeoDTieted,  Mifh  made  biiaaealmoatdeapOBie.  Indilacamaa 
nil,hBupllcdblmaalfia8takoua,aaeofhiijn<^ea.  ThiVniannDdenooktobur, 
M  about  SiOOJL  aisiaenMiata,  thanumbernfeeawryandwiffideot  toaaqulthhn. 
tbebeodioooalatfaigofthlfqr-^wajadgea.  Stalawu,  bariog  icceiTed  the  mooef, 
viadf  esBddtnd.  that  it  would  be  batter  fia  bhnself  a  retain  tha  whole  fbr  hlaown 
uae  ;  and  diat  eeeWlnlT  DO  one  would  <idl  «pcD  him  to  nfimd  i  t.  In  caaa  Oppiaaiau 
wtaecondamned.  Tkpiud«ntpaTt,tharefoR^  wouldbatogethimcondeauMd.  In 
ocd«tothl*,  bepniiniied,on  tbepartof  thaacoucd,  to  aome  oF  tba  judgea  about 
aOM  each,  to  acquit  Um;a>^tbw,afaw  dayabafbra  the  trial,  told  tboaajudgaai 
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VMrar   rian  order,  as  I  thought  it  the  only  remedy  to  the«e 

eel.     mischiefs,  formenofabilitiesatidmtegrity  to  undertake 
B.c.e». 

that  OppuDtau  had  brokahliwnd,  and  lud  not  lodged  ibanuoejrvilli  him.  The 

'*— -TepartorthaJodgeawmdonnedOpplaiftoqn  bacaBMhe 

le  «4he(  nart,  beeaiua  thij  thought  Iw  had  deodTcd  Acm. 

auN  had  Ukawiaa  ncrived  mooejr  from  tb«  aeeoan. 

of  Venva,  irtiahad  batn  thn*  jtacapMWflf  Skil;,  ii,  ofall, 
gpioafoftbeamiMioowfaUhpKiralledaiDaDgtbegnat.  Hm 
>i<IS3(CtaKumdPaa9t7bdDgcannd>),«rUch«aB  tka  year 


k>)l.  acca»faMiiTCTyaihilrarily,yM,  in  wine  flagrant  Inwarwanfhfainriiie,  that  ha  roight 

eaie  hinueirirfajiart  of  ths  tavj,  he  oied  to  oblige  tham  vitb  a  iban  of  the  apoll  t 
aotbatpaltl;  bjUai,  and  naitly  by  broar,  he  bcU  than  gewnllj  at  hi>  derotian . 


theexpiiatka  of  h»  gownimit,  proenrad  ampla  ttwimriiah  ftom  tbeni 
both.  In  poMc  of  hii  admininiatioD :  all  ihi  other  towni  vert  lealoiu  and  active 
la  the  pMacotlo^  and  by  a  oommoB  petidoo  to  Cienti,  Impldnd  him  to  BKtelalK 
tbemaoagoDintof  It;  to  which  be  eooiented,  mt  of  ngud  to  the  idadon  whitb 
be  bad  bmtw  tolliemaiqnBilor,aiidhiipraailMmadealparti:^ofhlipi«tectl«l 
in  all  their  aSdifc  Vok^od  theolfavtnnd,WMnm«t*db;lbeiiMalpawafkl 
ftmlliM  of  Romc^  theSdpioi  aikd  the  Meldll,  and  defeoded  bj>  Hortendna,  who  wai 
dte  leigldng  orator  at  the  bar,  and  tuualljr  l^lad  tiie  kine  ot  tba  feram. 

■■Cioroliad  no  Moaa  agreed  to  nndotake  the  eauae,  that  an  naiexpccted  titr] 

iitadap,ooBQ.r--"'         "  "' "^ 

■ndbyaniataicaof, 

l^hia  ctbaea,  dainud  a  ptefetcnce  loCkera  in  the  taak  ofaccu^Dg  him,  o! 
\mm,  to  beava  jdnidwieinit.  BatiUapiMandedaieniy  waainraiUtyaaecrta 
fiimd,  employed  byVerrta  hinwelf  to  get  tba  caoM  into  liii  handa  in  otderto 
belt^  it.  H'u  pRtaiBotu,  liowent,  nn  t»  be  preriouly  decided  by  a  kind  of 
pnccaa  called  dlvinatloD,  <ai  aceauntafllitMiBswl)^y«nij«clBtal;  Inirhldi  the 
Jodgaa,  wilbmii  t}iebelpafwitiieMea,wmtoiffrina,aa(tinn,«batw«EtlDbC 
done;  bnt  in  th<  flnl  heariog  Ctoao  eaiil]' dtook  cff  Ala  weak  antagotuN,  nllying 
U*  dutaetar  and  pRten^ou  with  a  gnat  deal  of  *it  and  bmnotu." 

ButaatoVenea'aadTOcateHortaniB*,  who  had  reodTed  praaeata  ftom  Vwiea 

(a  Abg  caiaiderad  at  that  dme  aa  b«low  the  d^lity  of  m  orator),  Cioan  reproadicd 

Cie-in  himinreryaluup  lenna:  "  Cmau*  and  Antoniiia  woold  not  h«ra  undertaken  the 

Ver.9.         dcfel»c«ortocbBmaDaaVenea,amanlaWloatlaaiaBaf(ha|na|  tbeywonldhnTe 

fcand  kat,  fa  ao  doing,  they  dmild  be  tbao^  aa  damdeaa  aa  ha.     Tbay  did 

Dot  care  to  bring  tbamaema  into  tlu  dUoiuna  of  bdng  DDcaMtated  to  appear  wttbont 

deUcaey  in  the  afticlaof  pnUly,  by  defendtng  •  eaaia  notmionily  wicked ;  or, 

whliaiitgiBtitiida,byde*«tiog»pencai  whoae  iibaality  thtj  bad  exparttnoed." 

Qolntn.  QuIntiliannuntlaiMaMMitaiyingofCicvooatbiiOoearien.  Aafaebadattafkad 

6.&i  Uaadnnaiyin  an  iodinet  Imdcal  manmr,  Hotteoiha,|ria«riiliiMTimtoimd«r» 

alBod  him,  and,  "  He  waa  Ml  good  at  esMoiKlii^  rid^  t" — ''Tla>t*iMiaaga 

(inliadClcao^aiyanhaTCtheiphtnkatbaRie;''  (an  tmyapbiaiwlikliVefTM 

Vorea,  bdbn  b«  Ml  hit  prorlooe,  bad  openly  aaid,  that  thon  oogbt  to  bar, 

who  bad  robbed  fa  tbmudvea  only;  bat  aa  for  him,  be  had  takn  (oougb  to 

aallalylhegreedineaiofmanyt  that  he  bad  a  pownrfnl  (Hcndfun— ling  Heatmrim), 

mdat  whoaa  protection  ha  could  pillage  the  people  with  impani^t  that  be  b^ 

b««n  tbite  yean  pnMr,  and  ebonU  bamy  weD  ontoit  w4di  ranUngoDO  yaai^ 

galna  fa  Umadf I  dial  he  InicDded  aiKMbcr  fa  hli  adtDcataa  aad  dttfcndan  1  and 

titirni  ibe  tbirA,  wbicb  war  the  rkheai,  fa  du  indgea. 

HiddLLife      Nerertlielea*,  he  waa  decdrtd  in  hla  expectatioot.    "Tbe  prerlOBapolatbdiv 

ofCicp,83.eNtledfa&*owofDeani,IIOdayew(r*0imtedialiimbyIaw,  faptcparingtbe 

U-  aitdencej  in  wfaidi  hewaeoMifced  loin^sToyw:loSaily>    OnhiaTetniuM 

InVetl.        ltonie,bafouDd,whaiheaiiipeci(d,aatrongnbalfainedlon«bng  teaaWrby 

Act.  1.9.      aOdwaitaof  deUy,  which  h]tanKotmaBey(MUpncwe,wMkd«dsnl*t))mwlt 
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the  esQM  of  the  republic,  and  the  laws,  so  I  was  mdaced    Vw  or 
the  more  readily,  out  of  r^;ard  to  our  common  saiety,      ssa. 

B.cao. 

•fi;  at  iMMt  Stl  Dozl  jcMV  whioi  Harteniui  and  MecdlDt  vcn  U  be  cwMols,  md 
If  ridlu's  Imdta  Bsnetv.  t>T  wliME  initcd  aathoicr  the  pTaK««l«  •nl'ht  ••■(W 
■)  flv,  tbu 

^ I  CotTOit  Tear  to  RO  tfanDf^  tin 

TUipatCleMaaptDi 


otti^kflvithiiitlMCotTaitTcu'tDBOtfaniD^  tliccBii»(ntke«idtii>i7ftinzis.  QuintiL 
TUi  pot  ClcMc  ap«D  K  oev  [ati)Bct  of  ^Mtaibig  dw  iMibod  ofpmcacding,  M  H  M  O.  i>- 
bringUtouiiMK,*tM)*tM(^beliite  thatinwnt  praMi,  U.QhbiloiUidUsM. 
(oMftiWliowenliketoMtqaalJMlgM.  InMMd,dia^R(i,«fiHDdlif  anyttoM 
In  ipoikiaa,  «r  cm^ojing  bta  doqaiM*,  ■»  MMl,  in  cnfoidnK  and  igpaTaiUig  Ibi 


■  lliiwiw,»rMlnffiTdMn>tobeliiiii)galcdi»hw»U>enoTdtToftb*ihti^M>dtli« 
iioUd«9«  du  giiikiWliUi  appnnd  M  «ice  ftom  tb*  Tcn  TCdlal  of  tbe  drndtkn^ 
to  ««nfcnKl>d  Hotaidiu,  dat  be  had  BodiliiB  to  M  J  hi  hto  dim  C ;  who,  ^qairlDg  ^ 
■fall  ddtnw*,  nbauiud,  TiAaat  exptcting  tha  MMoKe,  lo  >  irilDaun  eiQ«.  ^ 
"  FMm  lliU  iiniiiiii  il  iiniMn.iliat  i/lliii  ictw  cndknt  ocatiooi,  wtbeh  oow  ■ 
moain  on  llMiatrtnt  of  tUiBial,dM  two  Bm<bIt  vera  <p<A()i(  At  one  called  ' 
dwDlilgatko,  theodHrdMFinlAclki«t,whldibiK>thiiiBiDOi  ' 
t  dM  other  fin  WM«  pubUriial  ahrvi 


pwfMOIotliairtMdacuuat  dM  other  fin  wM«  pubUriial  aftevari,  aa  tb^  wan 
■MaiedaiidiBtnded  tob<ipolC(n,lfV((RalMdmadaar»aIarddkMci  (oraa 
wtoirMdiaaBljcaiiaainvbMiCiointbadTttbam  engage^  laaoaceiian-iHiba 
vaawIlliiigtalanelbcteantigaa,aiaiDM*maiof  blaaMUtininthalwart  and 
Ab  pattani  <tf  a  Jolt  asd  dUlMt  hmpeadRnott  of  a  graat  and  connpt  ■nuutraUt 

"TbaaccondeDww  dl<rMcd  intofinii  headat  1.  Of  comiptka  in  judslDC 
oauMa.  S.  or  cuotioD  In  cxOectiiw  tba  rennuta  and  tttbea  oftbe  republic. 
IL  Of  phindedulbc  lobina  of  tbdr  alataw,  and  wroi^t  plate  (wUcb  wM 
Ui  paoiliai' taMa).    4.  Of  iSaal  and  trraunical  nnlrfnnenls.'' 

Of  all  ihe  ftda  that  Dr.  MkUlMoo  baa  cdkeled  from  Cji»o*a  oradoiu  agalntt 
Vvcca,  1  aball  fawKt  boa  dN  Buat  cvilDas  odIj)  ibatia,  tha  moat  aauniililDgly 
w)dEed:  tbcy  annodK  thalaat  haad  tfacGOMdoo. 

"  WbnanjveaHl.ileblj'ladaiib^tpaied  to  antra  faitbe  porta  of  ^dl7,ltwaiw,i.,  ,j. 
ganoallf  asiud  by  Ini  nix  and  lofbtmera,  on  mctoioa  of  ha  coming  from  Spain,    ,|?p*  ^^ 
aid  being  flladwlth  Hotaiaa'aMiUMni  andwlMO  dwoommaadcnaililUKd  dMir  °' Y~ 
UIlaofladii4,withaaainplaof  tIidrgooda,lopioinllMniidTatobeUrtndeis,  &■    j   v 
vhocaniaCnmdiabMtqnvtanartbt  world,  aomajndndDgTTrianpaiTfeotbai  j't^'"' 
Ajfabian  apicca,  aoow  jevdf  and  predooa  ttMua,  otben  Otcek  winca  and  AaiaUo 
alanat  tba  Kr;  proof  t^«Udi(b^baped  to  •aTethemadTefwaathdrcenafn  mini 
VcrroadccUredthdTipadalobaircbccnaeauiradbfpiniey,  and  initns  ^e  iblpa 
«itfalheirowgoeatoli>ownnia,MiiDlidtteMha«bi)Ucre»aipri«n,Uioagh  ttM 
pcataMpart^tbonptifaapawarelUauuicitiMni.  Tbera wm ■  fiunoni dungeon 
M8jiaciiae,calUddMldl(>rDi«,ofanataDdbanlbUdtTUi,dngcntDfBnIidniek, 
•hieh baring Briglnalhrb«<naquanynfatoP«,wa»eonTen«dtoapri«i)n by  Diony.  Ib.S7.     ' 
ahia iha tyianL  UanVcn>ake{ptgrtatnsmlKiiofItoinaniHdieaalndMlD*,«hain  lb.  tfl. 
be  badfint  injnrtd  to  a  degiM^  that  mads  It  nmaaary  to  demoy  tboDi  wfacMC  tew 
vnonaevat  aawdwli^tagwv,  batwaBeoannaplyWringladbyhlaordan. 

"  One  Garinat  however,  a  Raman  dtben  of  the  town  of  Cna,  hamiencd  to 
eaeafi  from  tbla  drwdfnl  plaea,  and  run  away  to  Mrwaoa;  wha«,  bicyfiigblm-  lb.  61. 
taUeat  of  danger,  and  b^  rtddy  to  embark  for  Italy,  be  begui  to  talk  of  tbe 
in}niiaa  whk^lia  had  recdred,  and  of  going  atia^l  to  Home,  when  Vmo 
ahoald  be  aura  to  hear  of  bim.  Bat  be  might  m  welThaie  uM  the  worda  )n  the 
■ratec'a  palace,  a»  at  Haaatiai  for  be  waa  praontly  Klred  aid  secured  ti" 
iTenai'i  airiTBt  «^~  — ' — jj.i «.—    —■' j  ■-. _..._..■. 


-,  Ji  a  ipy  of  the  lb, 

fkgitin*,  fint  to  be  tcootged  bi  the  tnarket^dace,  and  tfact>  nailed  ta  a  ctom, 
,  .._  .1  ._  lejnepicuouapaitoftbeahon.aodlooWngtowiida 

might  ban  the  addltiwial  mbery  of  en"  -      '^  ' 
„    .  BTC.  of  U*  home, 

ts  of  Sicily  bobg  much  InAetad  b  J  pfaatca,  it  WM  the  ouiora  of  an 
pnvB  »  n  out  a  fleet  aray  year,  for  Ihe  ptotectioo  of  Ita  trade  end  narigation. 
Tbia  flcM  WH  pnirided  by  a  contribntko  of  die  maritlnw  towna,  eiKfa  of  which 
MliaIlyfiutndtedadilp,wltbaeartafaMunbeTofmen,  aodprorisiaDa:  butVerres, 
fi»»nlnaMen»iaidiwrion,wtnedin(arenAl«dtheiihlp,andalwajadiKhargtJBa 
p^afthanKoaaiNMablalaptqilarK,   A  iaet,beweMi,wM equipped  pfteren 
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VcK  of   io  come  to  the  relief  of  that  part  of  the  administration, 
^  M!k  ^  which  seemed  the  moat  to  stand  in  need  of  it.' " 

B.C.  80. 

AifH  but  fSs  (bow  ntber  tbw  MTTJce,  villuMt  thcii  campleoirattithaof  mot 

SSSdeoD-     or  Monii,  aad  irholl;  onfil  to  act  *g*iutan  awmj;  and  tfat  coDunutd  of  it  vh 


jiludadjoiiuiia  to  the  ctt;,  to  lodge  in  icnis,  oi  iidi  {Kiilimn,  [riichcd  clcac  by 
tbo  fountain  o^AielliaMi  wbcn,  foibidding  the  apptoadi  of  meo,  or  btuiiiai, 
to  dljturb  him,  he  paned  two  of  the  hot  moottu  in  toe  oooipanj  of  hii  laTDUiila 
women,  and  all  tbe  delical^  of  pkunie  that  ait  and  luiui;  could  invent. 

"  The  fleet  in  the  meantime  Miledoilttf  Sfiacuaein  great  foatp,  and  nlUed 
Venn  and  hli  compuif ,  ai  It  jMaed:  wImo  the  Rotaan  pnttot  (aaji  Cicero), 
who  bad  not  been  aeeD  before  fat  hudt  daji,  diowed  hlmielf  at  laM  to  the  aiikm, 
alaoding  on  ibe  tbore  in  tlippcn,  with  a  putple  cloak  and  Teat  floving  doiin  to 
bii  hcd^  and  leaning  on  the  ihouldB  of  agitato  riewtbiifonnidableaquadTan] 
whitlti  inilead  at  acouiing  (he  aeaa,  aaOed  no  fanhcr,  ttta  Kraal  dayi,  than 
into  the  port  of  Padifnai.  Hen,  m  thej  l&j  peaciabl;'  at  aachar,  lliey  were 
■oipiiacdwilllaliaEeauntofaiuimlieiaf  pitateft^atei,  lying  in  anolbn  harbour 
inry  near  to  them :  upon  which  the  adtnnal  ClcoouiKa  cat  hit  cablet  in  a  gnu 
ftif^t,  and,  widi  all  loe  tall  that  he  could  make,  fled  awaj  towudi  Ftlonu,  and 


that  erndng,  and  the  n 

readied  into  the  tot'*' , * 

II>.3(,98.    airiodtftaDdfllledihed^  withagcnenlimor,theTMiledoii 
aadiDgoodttdct,  ioafcindof  iilamplioTerVeneaaodiiwBi 

"  The  newa  of  a  Bmuhi  fleet  bunt,  ud  SjiMuae  inmhed  b;pitalaa,inide  ■  gtoa 
Miaethian^allStcilj.  Thecaptaint,lneMUMDftbemMlni,  woeAaoed  toidl 
dunth)  Oat  their  ihlpawHVaandalaudjrnnpTaTidedbolbirith  men  and  atnea, 

rieaeliMibaiiKlBiiiwhowiiiBnTrfthcirailan 

En,  on  whom  dte  wMle  hi 


teatiiy  it  alao  in  wiitiiw,  that  eTcty  o«e  of  tb^  dtipa  t»d  iti  AiU  c 
thing!  neecuaiTi  but  feding,aftei  an.  that  the^wae  no  wyrfatij 
and  that  It  wotud  neemiarily  imcb  to  Rooiey  bereaiJired,  for  thee 
own  crime,  to  woiflce  tbe  poot  cwudnt,  and  pal  tbcm  all  to  deuli,  excej 
Ih.  SS^  40,  nli*lCleoin«ae«,il)einMtcriniiMloftbemaUtand,Mhiiieqiieat,theco) 
ft^  alaoof  hif  ihlp.    In  cooieqiKDCe  of  thia  tewlutica,  the  four  temuning 


vwnttS 


Brfomteaidaytfiam  ttKactiai,wbm  tlie}Biui>eetediMdang(i,w 
and  dqiped  into  irooi,  Tbef  wen  all  young  may,  of  the  piiiieipal  liuniUea  of 
Sicfly,  rotne  of  (hem  the  only  aooa  of  aged  paraita,  who  came  prtaeotly,  in  great 
eonilonatioD,  fo  Sytacuie,  to  •olicil  the  prBtoi  for  their  Htdan.  But  Veita  wv 
ineiofablei  wd  haTing  thrown  than  into  bii  dungeoo,  where  itobody  wu  nfioed 
to  ipeak  with  them,  eondaonid  thou  to  loie  tbeii  bodai"  The  &then  and 
motben  of  theae  iimoc«it  unftmimale  young  men  paaaed  wbok  dan  and  nigbt* 
■t  the  doofof  the  Blwa,  bcsging  mly  to  be  allowed  to  cmbnoe  dieii  th^ld^fl^ 
■nd  resein  ibdr  dying  bteM^— At  the  gate  atood  the  polei,  the  prMor'i  lictoe, 
—  '■  -  -"•  -ae  ao  imldi  fi»  ICkTO 


mlain^  luea  npan  diatrea  and  mieety.  "  Yon  muM  gtre  me  ao  mudi  fi»  Icavo 
to  go  m;  aikd  ao  much  for  permianao  to  eazry  in  TJftnilii  Bnl  how  mnfh  will 
you  give  ma  to  kill  yont  mo  at  one  >ti^  and  not  back  hbn,  ao  aa  to  make  him 
die  ■  paloftil  death  ?"  The  price  exacted  for  dili  fitvonr  bdng  p^— "  Wd' 
bnt  then  i)  another  article  to  be  aetlled.— Your  aoa'i  oicaaa  moat  be  thiown  I 
the  wild  beaata,  imleaa  yen  purchaae  leave  to  bury  it"  Tbi*  laat  baigain  ooi 
eluded,  the  ptlMnen  woe  binight  forth  and  publicly  execatedt  to  the  great  ialii 
bction  of  Vetres,  who  thereby  got  ad  of  ao  many  wiCneaaea  of  hii  roiacoodiiet. 
'■  It  h^ptiod,  boweVK,  beftec  Ihia  loH  pf  the  fleet.  Am  a  lin^  pttMe  ddp  wi 
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Horten&ius  (that  dittinguished,  illustrious  patriot,    v«r«f 
ever  steady  to  the  interest  of  the  republic)  had  a  great      en. 
hand  in  this  mischief  of  corrupting  the  courts  of  justice.  ^^■'^ 
He  governed  with  so  kingly  a  sway  in  all  trials,  that  the  383d  eon- 
sentences  given  were  generally  such  as  he  pleased.  For,  *" 
in  defending  his  client,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
exerting  the  power  of  his  wit  and  eloquence:  solicita- 
tions, caresses,  menaces,  money,  every  means  of  gaiuing 
hi8point,hediligentlyemployed.Themeth6d  of  passing 
sentence  was  by  balloting.    To  each  of  the  judges  were 
given  three  waxed  tablets  (little  pieces  of  wood) ;  on 
one  of  which  was  the  letter  A,  {oTohsolvo;  on  another 
the  letter  C,  for  cottdemm;  and  on  the  third  N.  L.  for 
■on  liquet  (the  thing  is  not  clear,  the  cause  must  be 
reheard).    Each  judge,  after  hearing  the  cause,  was  to 
put  one  of  these  tablets  into  a  box,  or  um  (called  sitella). 
Horteosius  not  onlyengaged  someone  amongthejudges 
to  be  a  spy  upon  the  rest  i  but,  when  he  had  an  a£&ir 
much  at  heart,  contrived  to  furnish  the  judges  with 
tablets  of  difibrent  colours,  that  so,  when  these  were 
taken  out  of  the  box,  he  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 


.  .  .      .         „  ....  nred  for  puniih- 

ttwDt.    ThacaptalnorthawpintahadlangbsenalsTDi  lotlieSidUuu,  Mdutt 
tbcj  were  all  ea{^  to  tee  his  pcnati,  and  to  feed  their  cjea  viih  his  eiecutian :  but, 
bdag  ricb,  be  found  meani  londeemhii  head,  and  wu  canfuQj  kept  out  of  tight. 
Mid  coDTeyed  to  loniepiiTMecuilodTillIIVerrea  could  make  ihe  beet  iDtiket  of  him. 
TIn  people,  in  the  meantime,  grew  Impatient  and  clamorous  for  (he  death  of  the 
pirato,  whom  all  praiton  uted  toexecn  teu  iDon  oi  taken ;  and,  knowing  the  number 
ofthantabe)Creat,<9]uldn(>tb«talt(f!edwith  the  ftirotdDTiddccrqiii  whom  Verres  lb,  Sg. 
villinRly  ■acrificed  to  iheli  reeentment.     He  took  thia  opponimlty,  iherdbce,  to 
dear  the  dungeon  of  those  Roman  eitiicni,  who.n  he  had  resjrved  for  such  an  oc- 
tasion,  and  now  brought  out  to  eiecolion,  as  a  part  of  the  piratical  crew:  but,  to 
proiait  the  impreotiont  and  cri(«  which  eiiiicns  uncd  to  midie  of  their  bdng  free 
Romani,  and  lo  hinder  thdr  being  known  also  to  any  otlier  citiunt  there  present, 
he  produced  then  all  with  ilieiT  heads  and  bets  to  muS^  up,  thai  they  could 
■ttilher  be  heard  nor  seen;  and,  in  that  cruel  manner,  deMrofed  great  numbers  of 
tanoretit  men!  Bui  to  finish,  aclaat,  the  wholeaioryofVetra:  aher  he  had  lived  lb.  60. 
many  jean  ill  a  miserable  exOe,  forgoltai  and  deserted  b;  all  hit  friends  he  Is  said  Sokc  L  s. 
to  have  been  relieved  b;  the  i^neroslt)' of  Cicero;  yet  was  proscribed  andmuideied,  Suaaoi.  fl. 
after  all,  by  MatcAntorif.  for  the  nke  of  his  Sne  ttatues  and  Corinthian  vesiels,  piin.Hiit. 
which  he  refused  10  pan  nithi  happyonly  (uldctanlius  says),  before  his  death,  N.  L34.3. 
10  have  lean  the  moat  deplorable  ead  of  hii  M  lacmj  and  accuiet,  Cicero."         Iritrt^,  3.4. 
VOL.  IV.  V 
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Year  aT  Whether  the  judges,  by  him  bribed,  had  kejA  faith  with 
em.  him,  or  not. 
'^*^'*-  Pompey,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  people 
saad  Bcn-  before  his  consulship,  had  promised  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  scandalous  and  mischievous  corruption.  It  may 
therefore  reasonably  be  conjectured,  that  Aurelius 
Cotta,  now  pnetor,  who  passed  a  law  for  that  purpose, 
acted  in  concert  with  him.  The  law  imported,  that 
the  judges  should  no  longer  he  chosen  out  of  the  senate 
alone,  but  out  of  the  three  orders  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  th^  is  to  say,  the  senators,  the  knights,  and 
the  tribunes  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury;  which 
last  were  of  the  order  of  the  people :  f  their  business 
was  to  remit  the  pnhlic  money  to  the  qusestors  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops.]  This  law  was  observed, 
till  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 

But  what,  more  than  any  thing,  rooted  Pompey  in 
the  afiections  of  the  people,  was  his  sacrificing  to  them, 
in  one  important  point,  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy. 
-  The  attempt  of  Sicinius,  in  the  year  677,  to  restore  to 
the  tribunes  their  ancient  pri  vil^es.and  the  destruction 
he  thereby  drew  upon  himself,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Notwithstandinghisunfortunateendfthecause 
he  had  espoused  was  still  supported :  for,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  consul  Cotta  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
cie.  pro      sent  that  the  clause  which,  in  Sylla's  law  concerning  the 
M  ibL  '     tribuneship,  excluded  the  tribunesfrom  the  superior  of- 
^**°*      ficesishouldberepealed-Andseveraltribunesafterward 
successively  pursued  the  design  of  a  total  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tribunitian  power.  Nevertheless,  six  years 
had  passed,  and  the  thing  was  not  effected.    Pompey, 
whose  ambition  carried  him  to  aim  ataperpetuityof com- 
mand, adesign  which  he  could  no  other  way  compass  but 
by  the  favour  of  the  people,  took  the  present  opportunity 
of  gaining  them  entirely  to  his  interest ;  and,  by  exert- 
ing his  consular  power,  brought  about  that  change,* 

■  Cisero,  in  jiudficition  of  Psmper,  iffinDi,  that  it  WM  not  poatiblc  to  anid  tUi 
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«hioh  the  multitude  so  passionately  denred :  and  to    v*"  "f 
which  Crassus  made  no  opposition.  esa. 

The  two  consuls,  however,  had  disagreed  very  much  ^'^"^ 
during  their  whole  administration.  Pompey,  notwith-  ^^•""' 
standing  his  promise,*  had  kept  his  troops  on  foot  near  •  vid.  n^. 
the  city;  and  Crassus  had  not  disbanded  his  army,  so  ^^^^ 
that  Rome  apprehended  b  new  civil  war  like  that  of  (^™m-  *t 
Marius  and  Sylla.    Towards  the  close  of  December,  A^fde 
when  the  people,  being  assembled,  had  ineffectually  ^^7^'' 
entreated  the  consuls  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences, 
a  Roman  knight,  named  C.  Auretius,  who  had  never  in- 
termeddled with  public  affairs,  presented  bJmselfbefore 
them,  and  told  them,  "That  in  a  dream  he  had  seen 
Jupiter,  who  commanded  him  to  declare  to  the  people, 
in  his  name,  that  they  should  not  suffer  the  consuls  to 
quit  their  office,  till  they  were  become  friends."    The 
multitude,  much  affected  with  this  dream,  pressed  the 
{consuls  most  earnestly  to  a  reconciliation.     Pompey, 
nevertheless,  stirred  not  from  his  curule  chair  j  but 
Crassus  rose  up,  snd,  approaching  his  colleague,  said, 
"  Romans,  I  think  it  not  below  me  to  make  the  first 
advances  towards  a  man  whom  you  honoured  with  the 
surname  of  the  Great,  when  he  was  yet  very  young ; 
and  with  two  triumphs  before  he  was  a  senator."    At 
the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Pompey,  who 
could  not  reject  so  obliging  an  invitation.    Thus  was 
the  reconciliation  made  between  them :  but  the  people 
would  not  depart  till  the  consuls  had  caused  edicts  to 
be  posted  up  for  disbanding  their  armies. 

Pompey,  who  had  begun  to  apprehend  lest  such  a  Vea  ph. 
perpetuity  of  power,  as  he  wished,  should  draw  envy     '  *"  '" 
to  a  dangerous  degree  upon  him,  took  an  oath,  that 
on  quitting  the  consulship  (wbicb  was  to  expire  the 
last  of  December),  he  would  not  accept  of  any  govem- 

legal  of  Sylla'i  Uv,  the  people  were  n  ogcdy  bent  upon  tt:  ud  that  it  wm 
bcCia  Pompey  ihould  have  Ihc  merit  of  it  *ith  the  peoDleu  tluui  lhM«n]«p«r> 
nicioiii  dtiicD  should  thcniiir  moke  binxelf  populu.    Da  ug.  3.  2S. 

u2 
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Yen  of   ment:  he  tept  his  word;  and  his  example  was  foU 
•Bs.     lowed  br  his  colleague. 

B.CflD.  — -       - 


■uiiiiip. 


This  year  Virgil  was  bora. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tht  CapUnl  emuecrtlei.     War  itdarti  agam^t  Ac  Crttam*.     The  Gaibtlmt 
law  infivour  of  Ptm^ty,  year  <ffRimt  6S6.      The  xiar  with  the  pirate*. 

The  Manilian  lav  iti  jtrvour  i^  Pimpey,  yiar  i^Some  087< 

r.R.«A4-       In  the  following  consulship  of  Q.  Hortensius  and 
^■^^   Q,  Cflecilius  Metellus  (afterwai-d  suniamed  Creticus) 
^^-    the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol  was  finished,  fourteen 
years  after  its  being  burnt.    Catulus,  who  had  super- 
intended the  rebuilding  of  it,  had  the  honour  of  per- 
forming the  consecration." 

The  same  year  the  war  against  the  Cretans,  whom 
the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius  had  attacked  (as  will  be 
hereafter  related),  without  commission  so  to  do,  was 
undertaken  by  public  authority ;  and  Metellus  bad  the 
conduct  of  it,  by  the  voluntary  cession  of  his  colleague : 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  a  kihd  of  dominion  in 
juridical  affairs/  chose  to  reside  in  the  city,  though  the 

ViL  Hai.        '  Ii  '^'  gtBua  which  Cuului  exhibited  OD  ihii  occukm,  ha  emtni  vith  fine 
L  3.  c  4       lintn  of  ranout  eolmiti  tha  theatm,  whid)  till  tbeo  wcr  open  to  the  botTCB.— 
Piin.  1.  19-  c  1. 

'  HoTtoiiiui  hid  been  a  toIiuUnt  in  ihs  fint  jtat  of  the  Itilic  war,  com- 

manled  a  nguncnl  io  the  ■aooodt  but,  vhen  that  nz  waa  trnr,  iluck  doK  u 

the  bat.    Ue  had  hHun  Tcry  eailj  to  moke  a  figuie  iher^  beiiiK  but  Dioeleai 

ac,iii  wbai  he  pleaded  hii  mat  cauK,  U  the  admbatko  of  all  preMoC    Like  a  MatM 

Bnit.  3S8>    "f  Pbidiii  (uft  Cieete),  the  Initant  he  waa  aeco,  the  aame  bataot  he  ma  ad- 

Dilied.   He  churned  the  eye  do  lea*  bj  hb  aedon,  than  the  eai  In  bit  iroice,  and 

HIddL  UA  'be  muticof  hla  peiioda.    "  He  idfDcd  abacdute  id  the  ftraiu  wben  Cicero  Sol 

ofCicp>S2.  entered  it;  and  aa  hii  niperior  hme  wai  the  <diief  apui  of  Cieen'i  iDdiuliy,  ao 

,^  3,  the  ihining  ■pednien  wbich  Cicero  ioon  gare  of  himaelf  made  Horteniini  lika- 

wita  the  brightet  for  it,  b;  obliging  him  to  eim  all  the  force  of  hie  geniiu  to 

DiBiDtaia  hi*  ground  iniDil  bii  rouiig  HtiI.    They  paaacd  a  great  pan  of  tbdr 

lire*  in  a  kind  of  rquilmoteat  and  emulation:  but  Uontmsiua,  by  ibe  lupeiiaritp 

of  hi*  jan,  having  fint  pasted  throu^^  the  uiual  gradation  of  pubUc  honoun. 

BniLp.443.  and  ndsded  hii  ambidon  b;  obtaining  the  bighett,  began  to  niai  aomeirhai  o 


hii  old  cunteniion,  and  give  wny  lo  the  chanua  of  eue  and  luxury,  to  vbich  hia 
Datun  MiODglj  inclined  bini,  dJl  he  wu  forred,  at  lam,  by  (he  general  voice  of 
thedty,  to  yield  the  po*t  of  bonouj  to  Cicero. — Hofteniiui  publirfied  Mwal 
oiUiona,  which  vere  extant  long  after  hii  death.  They  are  uid  to  have  owed 
Brut.  iSt.  gi^f  pgjt  of  theii  credit  (o  hia  action,  which  jet  wu  thought  to  have  more  of  ait 
Oratw.  tlym  y,^  necesiary  to  an  orator,  lO  (liu  hia  compositioi*  were  not  admired  (o  much 

P:  **'■  by  the  reader,  aa  they  had  been  by  the  hearer;   while  tlicero'B  more  valued  pro. 

Qu|ntiL         diictioni  made  all  othen,  of  that  kind,  leaa  aoughl  fw,  and,  consequently,  Che  leia 
II.  3>  carefully  preaoved.    Bertenaiua,  howevei,  was  gencnlly  liloved  by  the  aodata. 
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CretsD  war  had  Mien  to  him  by  lot,  and  he  had  been  v.  R.  ew. 
at  first  ambitious  of  that  province.  ThJB  war  wilt  be  '  "' 
«poken  of  ntore  at  large  when  we  come  to  Pompey's  JSSto""" 
expedition  against  the  pirates.  Diod.  Ap. 

Thenextye»r,L.Cfficiiiu8Metellu8{brotherofQuiD-^^ 
tus,  one  of  the  last  year's  consuls),  and  L.  Marcius  Rex,  '^'■U'»'*- 
took  possession  of  the  consular  fasces;  but  Metellus  ^^^ 

diedinthebeginningof  January.  Another, whosename 

is  not  transmitted  to  us,  was  chosen  in  his  place:  buthe•uUd^ 

and  bf  Cuera  hinucUl  to  ban  pcMoud  cToj  Bceompliihmeat  wUdi  MuU  kdoBi 
Miffiatori  ekgNica«€(t]rle;  m  of  compci^oii ;  fcrdlic; of  ioTsntlDn  ;  (wcctncH  . 
DTdocutloBigraccfblncMof  actku.  Tboi  two linli liiccl,  howcrtr,  dnyi  villi  CicinBrat 
Rcatctiaitf  mdRtpeetto«udtMdiiidKT,«id  wenai(ull;ln  ihtMiae  wn  of  435, 
Ullnkhig,  aod  uting,  in  the  tSiin  at  ibc  republic  1  tOl  Cicero,  io  the  ate  at  hk 
eiile,  dlMovcred  the  pUin  mwki"  (muki  vuible  10  hinutlf  nil;^,  u  totaa  tUiili) 
"  of  ■  loifcz^  entf  and  Infiddi^  id  Hortenniu  ;  jM  hk  meDtmeal  carried  hjn) 
Doblhcr  than  to  Mme  free  conipUnli  of  il  to  thriioMnman  fUendAlliau,  who 
made  it  hia  bniiixu  to  miligUe  tbii  diaguat,  and  hiader  it  from  prKcediu  to  aa 
open  breach;  m  that  CicoD,  who  wai  nacunllj  placable,  lived  vain  with  hica, 
.A —  ki.  _i — ..  „-  .h.  _»  ^^  —-^t  aa  before,  aud  lamented  Ini  death  [wMch 


waa  in  703]  with  gnat  taidBneu,  rut  only  aa  the  pn7Bte  Inaa  o(  a  fricod,  but  a  BiOtUt. 

■  'Ic  mWortuDB  to  blf  country,  in  bdr:g  d      '     ^ 

0  at  ao  criticJ  a 


public  mWortuDB  to  bli  country,  in  bdni  depriTtd  of  the  »«Tice  and  aulbod^ 


It  would  be  bald  to  forbear  being  a  litde  more  paniculai,  in  tfali  place,  eon- 
cemiiig  the  wonhiaeai  of  the  perwHi  with  whom  Ciecro  lited  In  audi  canalatit 
fHatdibip,  and  concerning  the  gricToui  weight  of  that  miafortune  which  the  pub- 
lic DMIained  by  Icaing  ao  eminent  a  patriot  aa  IloRennaa. 

Howabbnid  aaidaauaa  ptactilioofT  ihia  patriat  waa,  in  corrupting  the  ccutta  «l 
jnalke,  baa  been  ainadjr  taken  notice  of.  Thu  wai  before  hii  cmuulinip.  After  hia 
BDtndoo  had  bean  ntiaSed  by  Ac  attainmcDl  of  that  bigheat  honour,  h^  who  had 
«TerbeaiafDp,*BUdinclined  wluiuTy,  beeamewhoHy  atoluptunryandatriStr.   *UKiab. 

I  abaU  Bwwcribaaoine  part  of  wbatH.Cievieri:  has  given  u>  on  thia  head.         3.  B. 

"  If  (a*  Seneca  thinka)  it  be  inw,  that  there  la  an  mUlibb  and  naceMair  ra- 1  Tom.  1  ] 
lathn  between  the  manmca  and  cloqueooe  of  a  ipeaker  [lnHi  AoniwAiu  orof  la  p.  30^ 
^NOlle  vUo,  Ep.  114.],  what  >«  know  of  the  loxoiy  and  Snieal  deUcaey  of  Bicl 
lenshia,  and  (aa  loodtieM  fix  triflea,  win  gire  ua  an  idea  of  hia  apeechea  very  eon- 
fiMUaUe  to  die  judgment  paaaed  go  them  by -Quintjlian;  who  thtngfat  thnaex- 
tRrady  below  the  reputalkm  he  had  acquired  a*  ao  orat«r. 

"  He  waa  ao  nice  with  regard  to  hi*  peiaon,  that  he  dreaied  himadf  hefers  a 
looUng^iaaa,  adjwting  the  pbuta  of  hJa  gown  afts  the  moat  granftil  Aahhn,  and 
then,  to  keep  them  In  that  atate,  moat  tkuliilly  binding  ihem  with  hie  girdle,  the 
knot  of  whidi  haeoatrived  la  hide  hi  one  of  tlie  l^ipeta  iif  hia  gown,  which  aeiJued 
to  Call  negligenlly. 

**  FooUihly  liind  of  bia  tnea,  he  wataed  [if  one  may  hen  oae  diat  word)  Ua 
planctraa  with  wine.    And,  it  ia  RpOTted,  that,  bdng  to  plead  in  a 


Cicero  waa  Ukewlae  engaged,  he  begged  hia  conaent  to  diaiwtng  the  hour ;  becauaa 
he  waa  under  the  necew^  of  going,  wllhont  dday,  to  hia  Tiueolau  rllla,  to  irri- 
gate with  wine  a  plane-tree,  which  he  bad  there  idanled. 


"Hiapaaalonfw  thefiahmhiapoildBWUDoleneitraTagaDL  Cleen  haa  jeited 
vpon  thia  folly,  nvve  than  once,  in  hia  lettot  to  Attlena.  And  Vano  nteia  lota 
partieulan:  he  tella  ui,  [hat  Hortennai,  with  regard  to  his  fiih,  waa  bite  miaera 
widi  tenrd  to  their  nuney :  he  diDit  not  nee  llxm.  And  be  not  only  ibtbon 
eating  them,  but  M  ihem  with  hia  own  haodi;  and,  when  they  were alck.  Cook  aa 
mudi  oreof  tlKmasDfhiselaT(a[probabl7mon].  He  wanned  their  water,  I«t 
thtjabouldaaffetfromlhecaldneaaof  it;and,  itlaadded,  that  [like  the  oiMar 
CiMBua}  hew^fbr  die  death  of  a  lampiey." 
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Vorof   ]ikeftisedyiimfBOonafler,andbeforeliecouIdeDterapoii 

68S.     his  office,  Marcius  governed,  soleconsul.theremainder 

^^*^'  of  the  year,  the  Romans  not  thinking  it  proper -to  pro- 

^^Mo-  ceedtoanewelectionthedidnothingmemorableduring 

^'      hisconsulship;  afler  the  expiration  of  it,- he  went  into 

Cilicia,  the  government  of  which  had  fallen  to  him. 

^^  ^      "^^^  following  year,  when  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  and 

C.  Calpumius  Piso  were  consuls,  was  memorahle  for 

toiihqi.  the  Gf^inian  law,  which  gave  to  Pompey  the  command 
Plot  in  of  the  war  against  the  pirates. 
stnOi-LU.  The  pirates  were  originally  of  Cilicia;  they  owed 
their  hegioning  to  the  civil  discords  in  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  between  the  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
SeleucidfB.  The  Cilicians,  favoured  by  those  wars; 
and  the  consequent  diminutions  of  the  royal  authority, 
carried  offa  prodigious  number  of  slaves  from  Syria. 
It  was  a  very  advantageous  branch  of  commerce;  be- 
cause the  Romans,  grown  rich  since  the  taking  ofCar- 
thage  and  Corinth^  bought  slaves  without  number. 
The  mart  for  this  trade  was  the  island  of  Delos;  and 
very  often  10,000  slaves,  brought  thither  at  once,  were 
sold  the  same  day.  The  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt, 
ever  at  war  with  those  of  Syria,  favoured  the  pirates, 
because  they  distressed  that  country.  Of  these  robbers 
the  Romans  took  little  notice,  being  diverted  by  more 
important  and  more  urgent  cares  from  giving  atteo- 
tion  to  them,  and  from  attempting  to  suppress  a  power 
which  at  first  appeared  contemptible.  The  war  of  Mi- 
thridatei,  to  whose  service  the  pirates  attached  them- 
selves, furnished  them  with  opportunities  of  increasing 
their  strength.  Ever  since  the  time  when  Sylla  be- 
sieged Athens,  their  cruising  about  had  made  naviga- 
tion  difficult  and  dangerous.  They  very  m  uch  distressed 
LucuUus,  and  put  him  under  a  necessity  of  being  upon 
his  guard  againsta  surprise  from  them,  when,  by  Sylla'a 
omt  1 5.  order,  he  was  labouring  to  assemble  a  fleet  from  all  the 
Fionu,  1. 3.  maritime  countries  subject  to  the  Romans,  or  in  alliance 
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with  them.  The  pirates,  nevertheless,  httd  not  then  Y«o«r 
begun  to  extend  themselres  far ;  they  confined  their  ess. 
courses  to  the  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  "''^'^ 
between  the  Pineus  and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  |*^«**- 
-now  Cape  Malio.  But  within  this  space,  though  not 
very  lai^,  they  got  such  rich  prizes,  that  they  them- 
selves gave  it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Sea.  And  App.  Hi. 
they  confined  themselves  to  it  the  rather,  because  they  "•^p-**** 
Were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  insult  Sicily  and  Italy: 
and  Mithridates,  with  whom  they  acted  in  concert 
was  then  master  of  Asia,  and  would  not  have  per- 
mitted them  to  infest  its  coasts.  But,  when  that 
prince  was  constrained  to  abandon  his  conquests,  and 
had  no  longer  any  interest  in  Asia,  he  gave  full  scope 
to  the  pirates :  and  the  civil  wars  at  Rome  not  per- 
tnitting  Sylla  to  check  their  pn^ress,  their  power  in- 
creased prodigiously.  Enriched  by  the  plunder  of 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to 
Jit  out  triremes  and  other  large  vessels.  A  multitude 
of  people,  ruined  by  the  war  between  Mithridates  and 
the  Romans,  greatly  increased  the  piratic  crew;  to 
whom  they  repured,  that  among  them  they  might 
find  means  of  subsistence,  which  they  were  deprived 
<if  at  land :  and  now  the  pirates  began  to  form  armies, 
and  the  captains  of  the  ships  became  generals.  They 
jnade  descents,  surprised  cities  that  were  not  fortified, 
and,  by  assault,  or  by  sieges  in  form,  took  others  that 
were  in  a  condition  of  defence;  and  by  these  military 
exploits,  they  pretended  to  have  ennobled  their  pro- 
fession. And  this  notion  so  far  prevailed,  that  many 
persons,  considerable  by  birth  and  fortune,  associated 
■with  them,  and  were  far  from  thinking  they  disho- 
noured themselres  by  so  doing. 

At  length  they  formed  a  kind  of  commonwealth,  of 
which  Cilicia  was  the  centre ;  a  country  diflScult  to  ap- 
proach, because  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  lined  the 
coasts.  Hence,  though  an  assemblage  from  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  east,  they  were  called  Cilicians.— 
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Year  of    They  had  magazines,  or  staples,  upon  the  coasts  where 

006.     they  cruised,  for  depositing  their  booty,  and  had  even 

^^•^  naval  arsenals  well  supplied  with  every  thing  neces- 

3S6tboaii-  sary  for  building  and  equipping  ships.  They  likewise 

'"      erected  high  towers,  from  whence  they  might  perceive 

their  prey  at  a  vast  distance ;  and,  at  length,  they 

succeeded  so  well,  as  to  engage  in  their  interest  great 

and  powerful  cities,  Fhaselis,  Olympia,  and  several 

others,  which  the  commodiousness  of  a  trade,  carried 

on  at  the  sole  risk  and  expense  of  the  pirates,  induced 

to  become  their  confederates. 

Munena,  whom  Sylla  had  left  in  Asia,  made  some 
efforts  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  their  power,  but  in- 
effectually J  so  that,  in  the  year  675,  P.  Servilius  (who 
had  been  consul  the  year  before)  was  sent  from  Rome 
with  both  land  and  sea  forces  against  them.  These 
robbers,  nevertheless,  had  the  boldness  to  venture  a 
battle  with  the  Roman  fleet ;  and,  though  the  proconsul 
obtained  the  victory,  it  was  not  without  the  loss  of  a 
great  number  of  his  men.  After  his  victory,  he  pur- 
sued them  into  their  retreats,  took  and  demolished 
several  of  their  fortresses,  and  even  those  two  con- 
siderable cities,  Phaselis  and  Olympia,  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  them.  Making  an  incur- 
sion Into  the  country,  he  likewise  forced  the  city  of 
Isaura,  and  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Isauri.  The  fruity 
however,  of  all  these  conquests  was  littlemore  than  the 
honour  to  himself  of  a  triumph,  with  the  surname  of 
Isauricns.  His  triumph  was,  probably,  in  theconsulship 
of  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  in  the  year  of  Rome  679 }  in 
which  year  the  prsetor  Marcus  Antonius ".  was  charged 
cic  ID  with  the  war  against  the  pirates,  and  had  a  more  exten- 
M  w.^*"  "^®  commission  than  had  ever  before  been  given  to  a 
Anao.  Roman  general ;  for  he  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  sea  coasts  subject  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  ma- 
ritimecountriesiwhichhewascommissioned  to  defend. 
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were  made  senuble  of  his  authority  no  otherwiie  than   Vw  of 
by  the  rapines  he  there  committed ;  and,  though  hii     esa 
power  extended  over  all  the  ses^  he  confined  his  ope-   °^'^•''''^ 
rations  to  the  attacking  Crete,  which  had  furnished  ^ssth  nm. 
some  troops  to  the  king  of  Fontus,  and  a  retreat  to  the '" 
pirates.  Ilorus  tells  us,  that,  believing  himself  aureofnocLs. 
victory,  he  carried  more  chains  than  arms  in  his  ships.  °' 
The  Cretans,  who,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  so 
many  kingdoms  and  states  under  the  Roman  yoke,  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  liberty,  were  not  intimidated. 
Theyputtosea,  met  him,  defeated  him,  and  took  many 
of  his  ships.    To  insult  the  vanquished,  they  tied  the 
prisoners  to  the  sails  and  rigging  of  their  vessels,  and 
in  that  manner  returned  triumphantly  into  their  ports. 
Antonius,  as  meanly  discouraged  now,  as  he  had  been 
presumptuously  confident  before,  completed  his  infamy 
by  clapping  up  a  peace  with  the  Cretans.  He  felt  his 
disgrace :  and  having  already  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
shame  and  grief  quickly  brought  him  tohis  end.    He 
died  (in  68S)  bearing  the  surname  of  Creticus,  that 
had  been  given  him  in  derision. 

In  the  year  684,  the  war  against  the  Cretans  was  vid.  mpt. 
undertaken  by  public  authority,  and  the  conduct  of  it  ^"^ 
given  to  the  consul  Metellus  (colleague  of  Hortensius)* 
as  has  been  before  mentioned.     He  acquitted  himself 
of  hia  commission  with  success-:  he  defeated  Lasthenes,  ns,.  l  s. 
one  of  their  principal  generals,  reduced  the  strongest  ^  '* 
cities  of  Crete  (Cydonia,  Gnossus,  and  Lyctus),  and 
obliged  Panares,  the  author  of  the  war,  and  even 
Lasthenes,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  Never- 
theless, as  the  consul  treated  the  conquered  with  rigour, 
and  they  were  naturally  obstinate,  and  were  supported 
by  a  great  number  of  pirates,  who  had  long  had  cor> 
respondence  in  the  island,  and  places  of  retreat  there, 
they  stilt  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 

Things  were  in  this  situation,  with  regard  to  Crete,  ^"^ 
when  the  tribune  Gabinius  (in  the  consulship  of  Aci-  A^iidu. 
lius  Glabrio  and  Calpurnius  Fiso)  moved,  that  tfaeEi^aa. 
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ymt'ti  bondnct  ofthe  war  against  the  pirates  might  be  given 
SM      to  Pompcy. 

..^*^  °*-       The  power  of  the  pirates  was  arrived  to  such  a  height, 

^*2^^  that  they  had  above  1000  good  ships  well  manned  and 
furnished  with  skilful  pilots.  They  affected  magni- 
ficence, and  their  ships  glittered  with  gold  and  silver; 
their  oars  were  silvered  over^  and  the  curtains  of  the 
cabins  were  of  purple.  If  they  went  on  shore,  it  was 
to  feast  themselves  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  costly 
manner}  and  these  entertainments  were  accompanied 
with  concerts  of  music;  their  insolence  and  depreda- 
tions had  risen  to  an  excess  beyond  all  imagination. 
They  had  taken  above  400  cities,  and  had  plundered 
thirteen  of  the  most  famous  temples  in  the  world  of 
all  their  riches :  but  their  principal  employment  and 
lielight  was  to  insult  the  Romans*  and  hurable  the 
pride  of  Italy.  They  landed  there,  infested  the  main 
roads,  and  rifled  the  country  bouses  that  were  not  far 
from  the  sea. 

piuL  In  But  of  all  the  mischiefs  done  by  the  piratea,  that 
which  occasioned  most  complaints  at  Rome  was  the 
■carcityanddearness  of  provisions — a  matter  thatalways 
greatly  affects  the  people.  The  multitude  therefore 
were  oveijoyed  at  the  proposal  made  by  G^inius  to 
oommiasion  Pompey  to  clear  the  seas  of  those  vermin. — 
But  the  tribune  is  said  not  to  have  been  actuated  by 
any  zeal  for  the  public  welfere,  but  to  have  formed  his 
project  with  the  sole  view  of  gaining  Pompey's  favoiu", 
■nd  thereby  mending  his  own  fortune.  He  did  not 
indeed  name  Pompey  in  the  law,  but  the  public  voice 
sufficiently  declared  him  to  be  the  man  intended,  and 


feet,  to  aik  him  pardon.  And  <rbeii  ihey  had  obtained  tbrgiTOien,  ifae;  placed 
Ihcnuelfa  about  hfan,  pot  on  hit  ihoea,  dodud  Urn  in  hii  pnipn  habit,  itaM  (m 
tbey  nid)  tbcy  migbt  never  mlilake  him  anj  more;  and  when,  in  thU  manaet^ 
they  had  a  long  vhile  made  Um  their  *pMt,  the;  placid  ■  ladder  oo  the  wde  of 
iheit  ihlp,  next  the  waiir,  indmatiM  to  theii  piiMMt,  that  be  wa«  sow  Id  fall 
liberty  to  leave  the  vasel,  and  go  wbitbenocvci  he  plAaed;  and,  upoti  bii  do. 
doii^  tht  hTooT,  thef  Ihicv  him  omboanL 

The  daui^tei  ik  that  to;  M«kus  AMODiua,  >ha  had  ban  ^>poJaled  to  dew 
AenworAan,  vucaTriedbfthanfromhlilwueMMfiatam.    PlntfaiPaDtph 
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Ae  law  was  oo  Trorded,  aa  to  constitute,  not  u  general,    Vcm  <rf 
but  a  monarch,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the     «8«. 
Roman  empire.    Gabinius  proposed,  that,  out  of  the  '•^•^, 
consular^  the  people  should  choose  one,  to  whom  the  '^^^f""' 
command  should  be  given  for  three  years  orer  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  over  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  that  sea,  as 
&r  as  fifly  miles  within  land.     The  person  elected 
was  to  have  power  to-choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen 
lieutenants,  and  to  take  money  at  discretion,  both 
out  of  the  ^blic  treasury,  and  from  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue :  and  he  was  to  hare  a  fleet  of  SOO  sail> 
with  power  to  ruse  both  soldiers  and  seamen,  in  what 
numbers  he  should  judge  necessary. 

The  senators,  who  ingeneral  were  verymuch  alarmed  Vdi.  p>t. 
at  the  tribune's  motion,  which  manifestly  tended  to  piuJi^^' 
give  the  republic  a  sovereign,  exclaimed  loudly  against  ^""'p- 
it :  they  fell  upon  Gabinini  with  such  rage,  that,  if 
we  may  believe  Dio,  he  was  near  being  killed  upon 
the  spot.  The  people,  informed  of  the  violence  of* 
fered  to  their  tribune,  turned  their  fury  against  the 
senators,  insomuch,  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight.  The  consul  Piso  distinguished  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  telling  Fompey,  that,  as  he  trod 
in  the  steps  of  Romulus,  he  ought  to  expect  the  like 
end:  words,  which  brought  Fiso  into  the  same  danger 
with  which  he  had  threatened  Fompey.  For  the 
multitude  gathered  about  bim,  and  his  life  would  have 
been  in  great  hazard,  if  Gabinius,  who  feared  the 
odium  tlut  would  be  brought  upon  himself,  by  the 
murder  of  the  consul,  had  not  controlled  their  fnry. 
Opposition  to  the  tribune's  bill,  from  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, was  now  the  senate's  resource ;  but  of  the 
whole  number  two  only,  L.  Trebelliua  and  L.  Ros- 
cius  Otho,  bad  the  courage  to  brave  the  danger. 

The  day  came  for  the  tribes  to  give  their  suffices 
upon  the  law  in  question.  Fompey  acted  his  part  to 
perfection.     He  ascended  the  rostra,  and  addressed 
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y«wror   the  people  to  spare  bim;  f  he  was  tfaen  but  in  his 

S8e.      thirty-ninth  year ;  and  every  body  saw  him  in  perfect 

^^^  health,  and  full  of  vigour:  yet]  he  was  quite  spent 

JJ^^^  with  his  past  fatigues ; — and-^indeed — he  was  afraid 
of  envy: — he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  private  life : — besides  the  commonwealth 
had  many  other  persons  more  capable  of  serving  it: 
of  which  capable  persons,  however,  he  would  name 
none ;  because  he  would  not  give  offence  to  any  worthy 
man,  whom,  possibly,  he  might  chance  not  to  mention. 
Gabinius  likewise  played  his  part  in  this  comedy, 
undertaking  to  answer  Pompey's  reasons.  He  said, 
it  Were  to  be  wished  that  the  state  abounded  with  men 
of  superior  merit,  but  that  these  were  rare ;  and  when 
the  state  was  so  happy  as  to  possess  one,  it  ought  to 
reap  advantage  from  his  abilities.  **  For  (turning  to 
Pompey)  you  were  not  bom  for  yourself  only,  yoa 
were  bom  for  your  country/* 

vidtoLs.  The  tribune  Trebellius  rose  up  to  speak,  but,  ob- 
serving that  nobody  was  disposed  to  hear  him,  he  only 
pronounced  his  veto.  Gabinius,  thinking  himself  an- 
thorised  by  the  example  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (in  the 
case  of  his  colleague  Octavius),  moved  to  have  Tre- 
bellius deposed  from  his  office:  and  seventeen  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  had  already  voted  for  deposing  him, 
when  he  desisted  from  his  opposition. 

J^*-  ••  Rosdus  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  danger  which  his 
colleague  had  just  escaped,  and  not  being  able,  by  any 
exertion  of  his  voice,  to  make  himself  heard,  amidst 
the  noise  of  a  multitude  in  so  violent  an  agitation, 
only  lifted  up  two  fingera  in  the  air,  to  signify  that 
he  would  have  the  power,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  Pompey,  divided  between  two.  The  people 
understood  his  meaning  perfectly  well,  and  raised  a 
cry  of  indignation  so  loud  that  a  raven,  it  is  said, 
flying  over  the  assembly,  was  struck  with  the  noise, 
as  with  a  thunder^clap,  and  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of 
the  forum. 
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Nerertlieleas,  thegrant  of  a  power  so  exorbitant,  and  'Y«r  or 
unknown  to  the  laws,  was  strenuously  opposed^by  Ca>      sao. 
tulus,  Hortensius,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  senate  ^'^•^ 
(Cssar  excepted),  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  '•"!^ 
nor  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  person.    They  h^^,, 
alleged,  that  these  unusual  grants  were  the  cause  of  ^^i"- 
alt  the  misery  the  republic  had  suffered  from  the  pto-  Pomp.  «t 
scriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a  perpetual  '^ 
succession  of  extraordinary  coniinanda,  were  made  too 
great  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  taws; 
that,  though  the  same  abuse  of  power  was  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  Pompey,  yet  tlie  thing  itself  was  per- 
nicious, and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  Rome; 
that  the  equality  of  democracy  required  that  the  public 
honours  should  be  shared  alilie  by  all  who  were  worthy 
of  them ;  that  there  was  no  other  my  to  make  men 
worthy,  and  to  furnish  the  city  with  a  number  and 
choice  of  experienced  commanders :  he  concluded— 
"  You  lore  Pompey,  and  you  have  reason  so  to  do: 
But  your  affection  for  him  transports  you  too  far ;  you 
charge  him  with  all  the  most  dangerous  commission^ 
you  expose  him  to,  the  greatest  dangers.  Should  you 
unfortunately  happen  to  lose  him,  in  wfaoifi  would  you 
place  your  confidence?"  Upon  which,  as  Cicero  aays,  Pra  i.^ 
he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue,  when  they  all  **"■  '"*" , 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  In  yon,  Catulus." 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in  these 
disputes  and  harangues,  it  was  necessary  to  put  off  the 
decision  of  the  i&air  to  another  assembly.  Pompey 
retired  into  the  country,  to  show  his  modesty,  and  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  named  in  his  absence  to  so 
important  an  employment.  As  there  had  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  law  a  few  days  before  in  favour  of  M. 
Antonius,  a  man  much  inferior  both  in  merit  and 
interest,  it  was  carried  against  the  united  authority  of 
alt  the  magistrates,  but  with  the  general  inclination  of 
the  people.  Pompey  returned  by  night  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  shun  the  concourse  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
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Yoiof   oongratnlations  of  his  friends,  who,  coming  to  meet 
«86.     him,  would  have  mode  his  entry  a  kind  of  triumphal 
*•*■'•*''  procession.     At  break  of  day  he  came  abroad,  and 
^w.^*  offered  a  sacri£ce,  and  the  people  being  again  assem- 
bled, granted  him  several  things,  which  had  not  been 
granted  byGabinius'slaw:  for  they  decreed  him  JOO 
ships,  1^,000  foot,  5000  horse,  twenty.four  lieu- 
tenants to  be  chosen  out  of  the  senate,  two  qusstors, 
i,ie3,ewL  and  6000  talents.    From  the  greatest  scarcity  of  pro* 
visions,  which  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  in 
Rome,  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  sunk  the  price  of 
them  at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been  actually  restored. 
But  though  the  senate  could  not  hinder  the  law,  yet 
they  had  their  revenge  on  Gabinius,  the  author  of  it, 
by  preventing  his  being  chosen  one  of  Pompey's  lieu- 
tenants, which  was  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  what 
Pompey  himself  solicited :  though  Pompey  probably 
made  him  amends  for  it  some  other  way.     Since,  as 
•p«Mnd.  Cicero*  says,  he  was  so  necessitous  at  this  time,  and 
so  profligate,  that,  if  he  had  not  carried  his  law,  he 
must  have  turned  pirate  himself, 
cic  pro  As  Pompey's  first  view  was  to  restore  plenty  to  the 

wfi.  ta*""  "i*?'  *"*!  *^'s  l*y  delivering  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Pomp.  coasts  of  Africa,  the  three  granaries  of  Rome,  from  the 
fear  of  the  pirates,  he  so  distributed  his  fieet,  that  in 
forty  days  all  the  seas,  from  the  straits  to  Greece,  were 
perfectly  cleared :  provisions  came  in  great  abundance 
to  the  Roman  markets,  and  Pompey  was  extolled  to 
the  skies.  Only  the  consul  Piso,  through  an  inflexible 
obstinacy,  prevented,  or  retarded,  the  levies  of  soldiers 
and  seamen  which  had  been  granted:  which  obliged 
Pompey  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
loudest  applause ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  people 
against  Piso  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  deprive  him  of  the  consulship :  Gabinius  had 
already  drawn  up  a  law  for  that  purpose  -,  but  Pompey 
would  not  suffer  things  to  be  carried  to  tiiat  extremity. 
On  the  other  band,  the  senate  would  not  support  the 
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cohsdI  in  hia  last  messarea ;  so  that  Fompey  obtained    "Vw  *f 
full  satisfaction.     He  presently  left  Rome,  and,  at  *^ 
Brunduuum,  embarked  again,  in  order  to  finish  his  ^^•** 
enterprise.  S86th«m- 

The  pirates,  as  fast  as  they  were  driren  out  of  their  •°^*' 
lurking-places,  bent  their  course  towards  Glicia,  which 
was  their  most  secure  retreat.    Pompey,  in  pursuing 
them  to  that  coast,  met  several  of  their  smidl  fleets, 
which  suirendered  to  him :  he  treated  hia  prisoners 
with  great  humanity,  and  this  conduct  verymuch  faci> 
litated  the  completion  of  his  enterprise :  for  those  of 
the  pirates,  who  had  avoided  bis  lieutenants,  because 
more  severe,  came  in  from  all  parts  to  submit  to  him, 
and  gave  bim  intelligence  of  the  retreats  of  the  most  - 
resolute,  and  the  most  guilty  of  their  associates.   On 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Coracesium,  the  whole  re*  piuL  fa    ' 
mainjng  strength  of  the  pirates,  collected  into  ono  ^°^     . 
fleet,  waited  for  him  to  give  him  battle.  Fompey,  with 
a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  defeated  them  without  much 
difficulty.     They  shut  themselves  up  in  Coraceaaum« 
and  sustained  a  siege  j  but,  at  length,  thinking  it 
most  prudent  to  submit,  they  surrendered  to  the 
victor  their  cities,  the  islands  they  had  fortified,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  their  possessions,  and  themselves. 

And  thus  was  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirateSf 
the  forty-ninth  day  after  the  departure  of  Fompey 
from  Brundusiura. 

Pompey,  in  this  expedition,  had  taken  above  S0,000 
prisoners,  and  the  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  them. 
He  could  not  entertiun  the  thought  of  putting  them 
to  death  \  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  safe  to 
leave  it  in  their  power  to  renew  the  late  mischiefs.  He- 
reflected  (says  Plutarch)  that  man  is  neither  brutal 
nor  unsociable;  that  violence  is  a  vice  contrary  to  his 
nature,  and  may  be  changed  by  a  change  of  habitation, 
and  manner  of  living,  as  even  the  fiercest  of  wild 
beasts  are  by  sudi  methods  made  tame.    He  resolved 
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Vmxct    therefore  to  remove  bis  pHsooera  far  from  the  sea- 
ms,    coast  into  the  inland  parts,  and  there  disperse  them. 
^^  **    He  settled  many  in  certain  cities  of  Cilicia,  which 
w»A«in.  „gfg  almost  deserted;  and  especially  in  Soli,  which 
bad  been  lately  ruined  by  Tigranes.    It  was  afterward 
called  Pompeiopolis,  from  the  name  of  its  restorer. 
He  likewise  transplanted  a  considerable  number  of 
them  into  Acbaia*  and  even  into  Italy. 

Pompey  made  a  great  figure  in  tlus  war  with  the 
pirates;  but  his  conduct  towards  Q.  Metellus,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  reduce  the  island  of  Crete, 
dishtmoured  him.  The  success  of  Metellus  in  that 
enterprise,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Cretans, 
'ndmpr.  sided  bythepirates,haTe  been  already  mentioned.  Aa 
^  '  theyhad  heard  muchof  Pompey's  lenityand  clemency, 
Lm  Sm.  ^^^^  '^''*  deputies  to  him  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  then 
bTi.  was,  having  reduced  Cilicia,  declaring,  by  them,  that 
they  surrendered  themselves  to  him,  and  were  ready 
to  submit  to  all  that  he  should  command.  Ambitious 
niL  In  of  ruling  alone,  Pompey,  contrary  to  all  reason  aud 
decency,  received  the  deputies  of  the  Cretans,  and 
their  associate  pirates :  and,  pretending  that  his  com* 
mission  included  all  Crete,  because  no  part  of  that 
island  was  &tty  miles  from  the  sea,  he,  by  letter,  or* 
<tered  Metellus  to  cease  the  war:  and  he  afterward  sent 
thither  Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  the  people;  and  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
authority,  to  establish  a  peace.  Metellus  paid  no  regard 
to  these  orders,  but  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  h« 
had  invested ;  bo  that  Octavius,  a  Roman  commander, 
was  shut  up  in  a  town  with  pirates,  to  sustain  a  siege 
against  a  Roman  army.  When  Metellus  had  forced  the 
place,  he  caused  the  pirates  to  be  executed,  and  treated 
Octavius  himself  with  the  utmost  contempt :  repre- 
senting to  him  the  unworthinesa  of  his  general's  con- 
duct, who,  to  gratify  a  mean  jealousy,  had  taken  nnder 
his  protection  the  enemies  of  gods  and  men. 
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This  a&ir  continued  in  suspense  till  the  next  year,    Vw  a 
when  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was      eea 
given  to  Pompey ;  who  then,  being  employed  in  more  ^^-^ 
important  cares,  left  Metellus  to  complete  the  conquest  ^^Wi  eon- 
of  Crete  without  interfering  any  more.  For  this  con-  *"     ^ 
quest,  Metellus  acquired  the  surname  ofCreticus;  but 
Jiis  triumph  was  postponed,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Pompey,  and  the  tribunes  of  his  Action. 

In  the  followingconsulshipof  M.  .^milius  Lepidus,  v.  r.  ear- 

and  L.  Volcatius  TuUus,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes, '■ — '■ 

no  sooner  entered  on  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  frash  ^SS^" 
disturbance  in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law, 
for  granting  to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting  among 
^e  tribes ;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to  aU,  and  was 
60  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate,  that  he  was  pre- 
sently obliged  to  drop  it :  but  being  always  venal,  as 
Velleius  says,  and  the  tool  of  other  men's  power,  that 
he  might  recover  his  credit  with  the  people,  and  engage 
the  favour  of  Pompey,  he  proposed  a  second  law,  that  Vdi  Pat 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguishing  the 
remains  of  the  piratic  war,  should  have  the  govem- 
inent  of  Asia  added  to  his  commission,  with  the  com-, 
mand  of  the  Mithridatic  war,'  and  of  all  the  Roman 
armies  in  those  parts. 

This  was,  as  Plutarch  observes,  putting  the  whole  ^1° 
Roman  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man.   The  A^p.  Ui- 
senate  therefore  were  more  alarmed  by  this  proposal  jsg.  •*" 
than  they  had  been  by  that  of  Gabinius :  but  the  people,  i*>>  >•  m. 
who  at  that  time  idolized  Pompey,  appeared  so  eagerly 
bent  to  exalt  him,  that  of  all  the  fathers,  not  one,  ex- 
cept Hortensius  and  Catulus  (who  had  both  been  con- 
suls) ventured  to  speak  in  favour  oftheancient  maxims, 
Servilius  Isauricus,  a  consular  person ;  Cassar  (with  a 
view,  perhaps,  to  commissions  for  himself  of  the  like 
■  irregular  kind),  and  even  Cicero,  then  pnetor,  Cicero, 

'  It  wu  about  ei^t  yttn  ttnce  LneuUai  wu  flnl  unt  to  tlut  war.  In  vUdi,  by 
a  Mcria  at  nunj  great  and  glcnioui  acta,  he  had  aoquired  ■  rqiutatloD  b«h  of 
G«ange  aad  coodinct  sqnd  to  that  of  the  graucM  gcncnb. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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YMiif  the  constimiDste  patriot,  supported  the  tribune's  pro- 
se;, posal,  though  (as  an  ingenious  and  el^aot  writer  ob- 
B.  c  6»._  gg„ggj  t(  xhey  had  not  the  least  pretence  of  public  ne- 


^^.  "^  cessity  to  justify  tt,  as  they  seemed  to  have  bad  in  the 

ObMTTK-    cotnmissiontheygaTehiDiagainstthepirateStWhoweref 

Wft  Sa*"  at  that  time,  very  formidable  enemies :  but  Lucullos, 

WiidDgi    frho  commanded  in  Asia,  had  overcome  Mithridates  in 

p.  17.3d     several  battles,  and  was  as  capable  of  finishing  the  war 

as  he  whom  they  appointed  to  be  his  successor.    With 

an  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  most  artfully 

reflected  on  Lucullus,  whose  reputation,  as  well  as  his 

authority,  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  envy  of 

Fompey :  then  he  proceeded  to  descant  upon  Pompey*8 

character,  which  he  set  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of 

rhetoric ;  attributing  to  him  the  whole  success,  not  (mly 

of  the  African,  Spanish,  and  piratic  wars,  but  even  of 

that  against  the  slaves,  the  honour  of  which  was  solely 

due  to  Crassus.     Thus,  by  cruelly  injuring  two  of  the 

greatest  generals  that  were  in  the  commonwealth,  by  a 

most  servile  fiattery  of  the  man  who  was  manifestly 

overturning  all  its  liberties,'  he  brought  the  people  to 

consent  to  Qor  rather  made  the  people  more  ardently 

deuTOU8topBSs3the  Manilian  law;  which,  hada^re- 

(il.  All  thowRDuiM  of  Ramni  liberty,  dntcooIdiiibaiM  tind« an  ntnrpcd 
■ndcDnMitutlHul,  inbminu  nitUxncy,  or  olig>KliT|  when  dM  imHj  cSca  at 
tnut,  mi  cvm  Ibe  higbcM  migutndci,  bnl  jndieinj  d«crcc«,  were  openly 
boo^t  iDd  uld.    Vld.  (opn,  p.  984. 

* ''  We  hate  (hji  M.  Cmier)  the  diicoime  whkli  CJoeto  pnminuMcd  on  (bit 
■oailaa.  1 1  i*  DMra  to  Ml  baaooT  M  an  otator  tbao  ai  k  pMriot,  or  eoanDoovnlih'*- 
Dian.  Diai»n«UKahimf<>ch,witfaawT(riljwUdiIaballiMitimitate.  Thiihi- 

■tOtlaa  1«  ■linilM  .Iw.y.  imjnM  In  hi.  jtalgnmil  nf  tluii  »(>a  rtijingniArf  thgnv. 

wItm  bf  tbdi  rirnw  ( f.  0,  tbdr  ual  br  tbc  viMocraCT)  In  tbe  timo  we  are  ^cakiiw 
Tld.Hipr.  *<■  In  tnith,  It  li  very  hud  to  deal  Cicero  fttan  the  charge  of  DM  bdnghhhfiil 
p.  301.  tiieD^lotheBiaiiiMirfUieaiiwoiner  [■aifitwaaapraorofriitaetoidlKnW 
UitiBniKdinaui  tbeBoniaDdaii«aii7}.ButheballtlieeaiaiiUiipneari7inriew, 
and  It  bdbored  hfan,  thcnibre,  to  gain  <be  pec^le'l  bTooi,  and  nuke  me  of  tbe 
fiuDdahip  «f  Pimpfy.  I  am,  nnathdtM,  peipiaded,  that,  if  Ciom  bad  looked 
npon  UuiUui'a  pnriect  ■■  a  nMaanr*  faatciaat  to  the  aanmoDwMlth,  be  would 
WTDT  haTe  promoted  it,  file  die  nke  of  H>7  penoMl  advul^  ID  b&nacUL " 

Thii  li  aurelT  baiinga  faith  abiidatdv  impUdt  in  the  Tiitoe  and  inlcnltjr  of  CU 
eeni  uKb  a  bldi  aa  Cieen,  in  eiciue  ofUDudf,  pietenda  to  bare  had  in  £e  nrtne  of 
Pompej.  Howfeihkbidiiidefisalbk^IgballleavatotberMdeT'aoODiidaation. 
HoM  pcnoni,  who  are  monben  of  a  free  Mate^  wiD,  I  ima^ne.  Judge,  that  if  Pom. 
p^  aqiirod  to  tb*  commiKioii  in  qncatlon,  m  dlBeoToed  a  wlllmpMaa  to  ace^  ft, 
be  wai  by  no  meoM  fit  to  be  muted  with  It  t  imkM  it  ven  intended  by  bia  MO- 
■ItnaittM  a  ddng  (K^Mtand  dMinbl^  to  lednia  tite  gvfaitDMat  to  ft  maMbi:. 
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gard  to  the  interest  of  his  country  been  his  constant    Vw  or 
principle,  he  ought  to  have  opposed  as  violently  as  he     687. 
did  afterward  the  Agrarian  law,  or  any  other  attempt    ^'^•^' 
against  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  state."  8^  "»- 

Manilius's  bill,  passing  into  a  law,  placed  Pompey  at  p,„^ 
the  utmost  height  of  his  wishes ;  he  saw  himself  raised,  ^»- 
by  the  suf&ages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  a  power  almost 
equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  forcibly  usurped.  But 
his  natural  disposition,  and  a  long  habit  of  profound 
dissimulation,  made  him  pretend  great  affliction,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  honour  done  him.  Hia 
friends  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  joy ; 
but  he,  frowning  and  striking  his  thigh,  cried  out,  "  O 
gods!  am  I  then  condemned  to  endless  labour?  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been  for  me  to  have  lived 
without  glory  and  unknown,  than  to  be  thus  for  ever 
armed,  for  ever  making  war !  Must  I  then  be  always 
exposed  to  that  envy  which  persecutes  me?  Must  I 
never  be  suffered  to  eojoy,  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  coun- 
try  life,  the  dear  company  of  my  wife  and  children?" 
This  diMimulation,  this  hypocrisy  (says  Plutarch),' was 
intolerable  even  to  his  most  familiar  friends,  who  well 
knew,  that,  besides  the  pleasure  of  having  his  ambition 
satisfied,  he  had  another  exquisite  joy,  from  the  morti- 
fication of  his  hated  rival  Lucullus,  to  whom  nothing 
Could  be  more  ofiensive  than  to  be  supplanted  in  his 
command  by  Pompey.  But  before  we  enter  on  Pom- 
pey's  exploits,  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  what  had  passed  in  Asia 
and  the  east,  since  the  peace  which  that  prince  con- 
cluded with  Sylla,  in  the  year  668  of  Romej  and  of 
the  present  situation  of  things  in  that  country. 

tWeobicmd  thit  tMi  1ii[pirlninrrrnrhinilniinmi«  fiii| llj  tn  mrtr  thi 

■nio«n(7,  wd  ibe  coomMomaltb,  m  fica  Mate,  muarmoiu  Unni;  wbooM 
At  ftadom  of  dw  Roaui  people,  frooi  tbe  dme  of  SjIIk,  who,  b;  Uwa  of  hJs 
awn,  awbliihtd  ibe  niMaaacr,  m*  tnnlj,  at  bat,  no  btua  ihu  dw  fWdOB 
of  outlaw*  Md  buulitti,  who  an  ondM  ihe  guidiaceofiuiu^  leadmt;  udtlM 

la  ittdf  wai  DOtorioiulT  ■  tf^mea  latronnt 

tA  ThiiUnariaa,iotbabai 

AKffftf  and  Tttadtf  parti  of  hii  d 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TIte  occok*  and  commaicaiimt  (la  669  or  670)  (if  the  teeoud  UiaridaHe  xtar, 
tmdtr  Iht  amitat  B/Murtia.  Ht  amehtiti  a  peace  rith  tite  king  <■•  673, 
^  order  iff  Sulla,  Aen  dictator.  The  third  MIthridatic  war  cmmneBctM  in 
^9,iHidertheaiiidiietofI^IAciiiiiiiLaetJliu,tiiemei>iui^l  and  ii  carried  om 
iy  Aim  to  Ihe  gear  687,  vhen  he  it  laeceeded  in  Ae  comnuuid  AjT  Pompey. 

The  kiog  of  Pontus  had  do  sooner  made  peace 
with  the  Romans  than  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  people  of  Colchis,  who  had  thrown  off  his  govern* 
Am.  HI-  inent :  but  tbey  requesting  him  to  give  them  his  son 
*^^  Mitbridates  to  be  their  king,  and  he  granting  their 
request,  they  immediately  submitted.  The  father, 
nevertheless,  suspecting  that  the  late  rebellion  might 
be  the  effect  of  his  son's  intrigues  to  obtain  for  him> 
self  8  kingdom,  sent  for  him,  bound  him  with  chum 
of  gold,  and  then  put  him  to  death. 

After  this  he  undertook  the  reduction  of  the  Bos- 
porani,  who  had  rebelled  at  the  same  time  with  the 
people  of  Colchis :  and  for  this  enterprise  he  made 
such  great  preparations,  both  of  men  and  ships,  a3 
gave  reason  to  think  he  had  the  Romans  more  in  view 
than  bis  rebellious  subjects.  And  this  seemed  the 
more  probable,  as  he  retained  several  fortresses  in 
Cappadocia,  notwithstanding  his  engagement  by  treaty 
to  yield  that  country  to  Ariobarzanes. 

Munena,  who  had  been  lefl  by  Sylla  in  Asia  with 
Fimbria's  legions,  and  who  with  much  ardency  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  was  glad  of  these  pretexts 
for  renewing  the  war.  While  this  project  engaged  all 
his  thoughts,  Archelaus,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
took  refuge  with  him.  This  general  had  been  suspected 
byMithridates,  ever  since  the  battle  ofChseronea,  and 
the  subsequent  negotiation  with  Sylla ;  in  which  the 
king  thought  his  interest  had  been  sacrificed  by  his 
general  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Archelaus,  who  knew 
his  master's  temper,  and  therefore  his  own  danger, 
put  himself  for  safety  into  Munena's  hands,  and  then 
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urged  him  to  renew  the  war:  aa  advice  which  he 
readily  listened  to;  it  being  so  agreeable  to  liis  own 
predeterminatioa.  He  entered  Cappadocia,  seized  the 
city  of  Comana,  and  there  plundered  the  rich  temple 
of  Bellona.  On  these  hostilities,  the  king  ofPontus, 
by  an  embassy/  remonstrated  to  Mursna,  that  he 
acted  contrary  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded.  As  the 
treaty  between  Sylla  and  Mitfaridates  had  not  been  put 
in  writing,  the  parties  having  been  contented  with  the 
execution  of  the  conditions,  Mursena  answered  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  continued  his  incursions 
and  depredations,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
Cappadocia.'  The  king  sent  bis  complaints  to  Rome, 
and,  while  he  waited  for  an  answer,  suffered  Murtena 
unmolested  to  pursue  his  hostilities.  At  length  Cal- 
lidius  arrived,  bringing  with  him,  not  a  written  decree 
of  the  senate,  but  a  mere  verbal  order  to  Mursna,  App.  mi- 
fo  discontinue  the  war  against  Mithridates.  At  least,  '^^ 
this  is  what  he  said  to  the  Roman  general  in  public, 
but  they  saw  each  other  in  private,  and  the  war  went 
on  as  before. 

Munena  passed  the  river  Halys,  as  if  intending  to  Hemnon. 
march  to  Sinope,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithri-  '^  *"***■ 
dates,  and  the  place  where  he  was  boi-n. 

Against  the  Roman  general  the  king  detaclied  App.iiU 
Gordius,  whom  he  soon  after  followed  in  person,  with  "'^ 
numerous  forces.  The  armies  approached  near  to  each 
other:  the  Halys  only  was  between  them.  Mithri- 
dates passed  the  river  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from 
the  enemy.  A  general  action  ensued,  but  with  what 
success  does  not  appear.  Each  side  pretended  to  the 
victory;  yet  it  would  seem  that  neither  had  great 
cause  to  boast :  for  Mithridates,  after  the  battle,  re- 
tired towards  Colchis,  and  Munena  into  Phrygia.  The 
king,  however,  celebrated  his  pretended  victory  by  a 


The  ambundon  ue  i4id  toh>m  been  HimeOnek  philMoj^Kn,  whooi 
_j   i__j_»._j^_.i    ,_._      .        ider  him  more  odkmi  U)  the  Bom«i_ 

the  ytn  §70,  tha  oounlihlp  of  SqpiD 


TMUtdiimtcadorKTriuthekuig,  to  render  him  moR  odkmi  U>  Ibe  Romuia, 
■  It  ii  prolwbk,  tliat  ill  tU  pMnd  in 
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idemn  sacrifice,  after  the  maaner  of  the  Persians* 
from  ffhom  he  derived  his  origin.  This  was  the  last 
action  of  the  second  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had 
lasted  about  three  years.  Sylla,  being  created  dictator, 
sent  his  absolute  orders  to  Munena  to  desist  from 

V.  R.  672-  hostilities,  Gabinius,  the  bearer  of  these  orders,  was 
likewise  commissioned  to  reconcile  the  two  kings* 
Mithridates  and  Ariobarzanes.  The  dictator's  will 
was  punctually  complied  with,  and,  to  seal  the  recon- 
ciliation, the  king  of  Pontus  gave  a  great  feast  to 
Ariobarzanes  and  Gabinius. 

Mursna  seems  to  have  had  no  good  title  to  a 
triumph,  yet  he  had  that  honour:  perhaps  Sylla,  who 
knew  in  what  manner  Mithridates  had  celebrated  his 
pretended  victory,  was  willing,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  name,  to  grant  a  triumph  to  Murtena. 

App.  Hi'       Mithridates,  as  we  have  seen,  had  twice  made  peace 
v.^    with  the  Romans ;  but  he  had  no  written  treaty,  either 

073,  C74.  with  Sylla  or  Murtena.  He  sent  ambassadors  there- 
fore to  Rome,  to  demand  a  decree  of  the  senate,  au- 
thorizing what  had  been  stipulated  between  him  and 
the  Roman  generals :  but  as  Ariobarzanes  had  likewise 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  complain  that  Mithri- 
dates had  not  restored  to  him  all  Cappadocia,  Sylla, 
who  was  then  dictator,  decreed,  that  the  king  of  Pontus 
should,  previously  to  any  new  transaction,  evacuat« 
Cappadocia  entindy,  as  had  been  agreed.  Mithridates 
obeyed ;  and  afterward  sent  a  new  embassy  finally  to 

•Hedkd  settle  the  treaty.  But  Sylla*  was  then  dead,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  Romans  were  so  much  engrossed  with 
intestine  troubles  and  divisions,  that  the  ambassadors 
could  not  obtain  audience  of  the  senate :  they  returned* 
therefore,  without  an  answer,  to  their  master,  who  was 
not  sorry  to  have  that  pretext  for  accusing  the  Romans 
of  an  intention  to  renew  the  war. 

He  had  taken  care  to  keep  his  troops  in  exercise,  by 
making  war  upon  several  nations  on  the  borders  of  the 
Phasis  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  likewise  npon  the 
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people  <tf  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  wliom  he  aubjected, 
and  over  whom  he  made  his  son,  Machares,  king. 

And  now  the  difficulties,  into  which  the  war  of  t.b. 
Le[Hdu8,  and,  afterward,  that  of  Sertorius,  had  thrown 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  made  the  king  of  Poatus 
believe  he  might  renew  hostilities  with  advantage. 
However,  at  first,  he  did  not  appear  himself,  but 
engaged  Tigranes  to  act,  who,  having  entered  Cap- 
padocia,  became  presently  master  of  it,  mined  twelve 
Grecian  cities  in  that  country,  and  carried  off  the 
mhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  people  his 
favourite  city,  Tigranocerta. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  678  *  died  Nicomedes,  king  Ur.  Eptt. 
of  Bithynia,  who,  by  his  will,  made  the  Roman  people  yfa.  vjs- 
bis  heir;  whereupon  M.  Junius Silanus,  proconsul  of 
Asia,  received  orders  to  go  into  that  kingdom,  and  re> 
duce  it  into  a  Roman  province.  Mithridates,  who  had 
long  entertained  the  design  of  seizing  that  kingdom, 
would  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  its  becoming  a  part  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  It  was  at  this  time,  therefore, 
he  threw  off  the  mask ;  and  having  sent  the  famous 
embassy,  before  i^ken  of,  to  Sertorius,  undertook  this 
htt  third  war  against  the  Romans,  with  more  con- 
fidence  than  he  had  done  the  two  former }  his  prepara- 
tions being  more  judiciously  made.  Instead  of  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  barbarians,  of  different  nations 
and  languages,  whose  confused  noises  conld  only  ter-> 
riiy  the  soft  Asiatics,  and  whose  arms  glittered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  he  assembled  an  army  of 
120,000  stout  soldiers,  formed  and  disciplined  after  pidl  in 
the  Roman  manner.  To  this  body  of  infantry  he  added  *"• 
16,000  troopers  well  mounted,  and  100  chariots  armed 
with  scythes.  He  likewise  fitted  out  a  fieet  of  400 
sail,  well  manned ;  and  he  amassed  ^>ove  9,000,000 
of  bushels  of  com,  which  he  distributed,  in  difierent 
magazines,  along  the  coast.  Thus  prepared  for  war, 
he  attacked  Bithynia  both  by  land  and  sea. 

•  CmmbU^  gf  L.  0«wriM  Md  C.  AomUiu  C«tta. 
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y.Tum.  The  consnUr  fasces  had  been  transferred  to  L.  Li- 
cinius  Lucullus"  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta;  and  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  had  fallen  by  lot  to  the 
former:  but  news  being  soon  after  brought  to  Rome, 
that  the  government  of  Cilicia  was  vacant  (by  the 
death  of  L.  Octavius,  who  had  succeeded  Servilius 
laauricus),  Lucullus,  ardently  desirous  of  conducting 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  employed  all  his  thoughts 
to  get  Citicia  assigned  to  him ;  because,  as  Cappadocia 
joined  to  Cilicia,  if  he  obtained  this  province,  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  other  desire  would  be  a  natural 
consequence. 

In  order  to  obtain  his  wish,  he  was  forced  to  pay 
humble  court  to  the  mistress  of  one  Cethegus,  an  in- 
'  famous  contemptible  man,  but  who  had  found  means 
to  make  himself  so  very  popular,  that  nothing  was  done 
at  Rome  without  his  approbation ;  and  there  was  no 
access  to  him,  but  through  his  mistress,  Precia.  Lu- 
cullus  gained  her  by  presents.    It  greatly  flattered  her 

^1^  vanity,  that  a  consul,  and  such  a  man  as  LucuUus, 
should  solicit  her  protection.  The  province  of  Cilicia 
was  given  to  him  by  the  people,  and,  of  course,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  conduct  of  the  war  agfunst  the  king 
of  Pontus.  However,  his  colleague,  Cotta,  desiring 
to  have  part  in  that  enterprise,  obtained  of  the  senate 


Numtdicui,  wu  •  i 

Ka rarjnmcORiDioii  degm  oi'ftmunMl  lActioa.    Hsra  ddeTdunhbbndui 
■Tcu*,(tod  theicfoRKiaiKiapableofhaldii^officea;  but  nereT  would  aeceptof 

•ny  offlee  liU  bii  brodui  became  capable,  h;  hia  jem,  of  being  ■•■odated  wjdi  him: 
and  die  Ronun  pm>U  WCR  aa  pleuol  with  ibU  tuRi  of  hii  mind,  that  ill  hia  abaclics 
diC7cbaMhlmBdile,conjaintlirwiih  that  bcothn  who  wu»  dear  Id  him:  hewaa 
muchaddictedlolnten,  and  could  write  aid  ipeak  leadil;  In  iha  Onek  aa  well  M 
Itle  Roman  language.  Ahistoryofihe  Blanicwai,  written  br  him  inGRek,>ateX- 
tamlaPhitarch'e  time.  UewufonunalelyabaenlframladyduritisIhawiimdlU 
timeii,  whenMariuiand.SjllacaiuednichdeKilatlotidMre.  HehadiioibareiDihe 
dictatoi'i  lynnnical  prDCeedings.  NeTerthclFS9,SjllBalwar>''^*'"l''>'"  aaaper- 
•imheeateaned  and  bled,  aDdemplojedhim  in  htn  moN  impotantaflain:  and, 
aiamaikofparticulacftienilihip,  inscribed  bit  Coitimentaiiis  to  bim,atid  left  him 
gnaidian  tohiiioa  (mwu  befijremeDtioned).  Cicero declues,  that  LucuUiM act 
'It  from  Borne  with  litlle  or  no  eiperienee  in  war,  and  airived  In  Ani ~ 
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to  Bend  bim  with  a  fleet  to  guard  the  Propontis,  and 
to  defend  Bttbynia. 

Lucullus  carried  only  one  legion  from  Italy:  he 
found  four  in  Asia,  but  two  of  the  four  were  those 
who  (as  above  related)  had  formerly  killed  flaccus 
their  general,  and  afterward  betrayed  Fimbria:  all 
stout  soldiers,  experienced  in  war,  and  inured  to  fa- 
tigues; but  intractable,  seditious,  and  accustomed  not 
to  obey  their  commanders,  but  to  be  humoured  by 
them.  Lucullus  had  the  skill  to  bring  them  under 
better  discipline ;  though  not  to  keep  them  in  obe< 
dience  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

And  whereas  the  exactions  of  Sylla,  and  the  oppres- 
sions and  extortions  of  the  publicans  and  usurers,  had 
greatly  indisposed  the  cities  of  Ana  towards  the  Roman 
government,  Lucullus  applied  himself  to  remedy  this 
evil,  as  much  as  the  cares  of  the  war  would  allow  htm 
to  do.  He  checked  the  harpies  (as  Plutarch  calls  them) 
in  their  course  of  oppression,  till  he  could  entirely  expel 
them ;  insomuch,  that  the  states  of  Asia  left  him  in  full 
liberty  to  march  without  fear  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague 
Cotto,  who,  by  imprudence,  had  brought  himself  into 
very  great  danger.  For  being  arrived  in  Bittiynia,  and 
finding  Mithridates  there  with  his  army,  he  aspired  to 
the  glory  of  conquering  him  without  the  aid  of  Lucul- 
lus. Defeated  near  Chalcedon  both  by  land  and  sea  in 
one  day,  he  lost  4000  Romans,  and  above  sixty  ships, 
and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  that  city,  where 
he  had  no  hope  of  succour,  but  from  his  colleague.  If  u**  e^ 
LuchUus  had  followed  the  inclinations  of  his  soldiers,  An.  hu 
he  would  not  have  attempted  to  relieve  Cotta,  with  ?^ 
whom  they  were  greatly-  offended,  on  account  of  his  ™* "" 
project  of  conquering  without  them.  They  would  have 
had  their  general  turn  his  arms  towards  Fontus;  but 
he,  having  called  them  together,  declared  to  them,  that 
he  had  rather  rescue  a  single  Roman  citizen  from 
danger  than  conquer  all  the  dominions  of  Mithridates. 
Heb^anhism8rch,therefore,toward8Bithynia}upoii 
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advice  of  which  Mitbridates  left  Chalcedon  and  Cotta, 
and  met  LucuUus  near  Otryae,  a  city  of  Phrygia;  but 
a  mass  of  fire  falling  between  the  two  armiea,  tfaU  pro- 
digy so  terrified  tfaera,  that  they  separated,  as  it  were, 
by  consent.     Lucullus,  judging  from  the  enormous 
multitude  which  followed  Mitbridates,  that  he  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  provistens,  re- 
solved to  avoid  an  action.    Accordingly  it  so  fell  out: 
the  king  decamped,  and  to  conceal  his  march,  set  for- 
ward in  a  very  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  anived  before 
Cyzicum,  an  important  city,°  and  one  of  the  keys  of 
ainb.  L 13.  Asia.     The  inhabitants  had  tufiered  a  connderable 
^ht.  In      blow  in  the  naval  battle  of  Cfaalcedon,  where  they  had 
^**"  lost  3000  men  and  ten  ships,  so  that  he  expected  to 

carry  the  place  with  ease.  He  formed  ten  camps  about 
it,  and  made  his  fleet  shut  up  the  two  exti'emities  of 
the  strait,  that  separated  the  island  from  the  continent. 
Lucullus,  nevertheless,  who  had  followed  the  enemy, 
and  had  encamped  at  a  small  distance  from  than  upon 
an  eminence,  where  he  was  safe  from  insult,  and  at 
hand  to  cut  offtheir  provisions,  boasted  to  his  soldiers, 
that,  without  fighting,  he  should  force  Mitbridatea  to 
quit  his  enterprise. 

The  Cyzicenians  sustained  the  siege  with  wonder- 
ful resolution,  only  they  were  somewhat  disturbed  for 
having  no  news  of  the  Roman  general.  They  could 
see  his  camp,  but  did  not  know  that  it  was  his;  for 
the  enemy  had  made  them  believe  that  it  was  the  camp 
of  the  Armenians  and  Medes,  sent  by  Tigranes  to  the 
aid  of  Mitbridates.  Lucullus  very  soon  found  meana 
to  undeceive  them. 

The  king's  army  began  to  suffer  famine ;  however, 
he  would  not  yet  abandon  bis  enterprise ;  only,  to  be 
less  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  he  sent  almost  all 
his  cavalry,  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  part  of  his 
infantry,  which,  having  su&red  most,  waa  least  capable 

I  fifty  mDei  In  dtamlaatet,  tad  ntnatcd  in  an  Uaod  «f  dM 
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of  serrjce.  Ijicnllus  intercepted  this  detacIuBent 
near  the  river  Rhjndicus ;  many  were  killed  on  the  Am.  m. 
spoti  and  Id.OOO  taken  prisoners,  t<^ether  with  6000  piut.^b 
horses,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  beasts  of  burden. 
Lucullus  brought  all  to  his  camp,  passing  within  view 
pf  the  besiegers,  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The  famine 
increased  in  the  king's  camp ;  for  the  sea,  by  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  supplied  with  provisions,  became 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  bad  season.  Many* 
therefore,  died  of  hunger;  some  fed  on  human  desh; 
others,  who,  abhorring  that  diet,  fed  upon  grass  and 
herbage,  sunk  through  weakness;  and  the  great  num- 
ber of<tfae  dead,  that  remained  without  burial,  brought 
the  pli^e  into  the  camp :  Mithridates,  nevertheless, 
continued  the  si^e,  waiting  the  success  of  some  bat* 
teries  he  had  planted.  The  Cyzieenians,  who  knew 
the  weak  condition  of  his  troops,  made  a  vigorous  sally. 
destroyed  his  works,  and  burnt  all  his  engines.  No- 
thing remained  now  for  the  king  hut  flight,  and  this 
was  difficult  }n  the  presence  of  a  victorious  army. 
To  divert  the  thoughts  of  Lucullus  to  another  obj^t, 
he  equipped  another  squadron  of  ships,  that  was  to  go 
to  the  iE^ean  sea.  Aristonicus,  the  admiral,  carried 
10,000  pieces  of  gold  with  him,  in  order  to  corrupt, 
if  possible.  Fimbria's  legions,  which  Mithridates  had 
long  been  in  hopes  of  seducing.  His  hopes  had  some 
foundation,  as  Uiose  soldiers  were  mutinous  and  sedi- 
tious, and  bad  been  adherents  to  Marins's  factioB. 
of  which  he  bad  actually  with  him  some  persons,  sent 
to  him  by  Sertorius.  Fimbria's  soldiers  pretended 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Aristonicus,  but,  having 
contrived  to  draw  him  to  a  place  where  they  were 
masters,  seized  both  his  gold  and  him,  and  killed  those 
that  accompanied  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Mithridates  was  making  the  best  ^^"^ 
dispositions  he  could  for  retiring  from  before  Cyzicum.       "" 
He  directed  two  of  his  generals  to  march  his  land 
forces,  which  were  still  f^ut  80,000,  to  Lampsacus. 
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Aa  for  himself,  he  embarked  for  Parium,  and  had  a 
safe  passage ;  but  bis  land  army  was  pursued,  and 
overtaken  near  the  Granicus  (or  the  ^sepus)  by  the 
Romans,  who  cut  in  pieces  near  20,000  of  them,  and 
took  many  prisoners.  Those  few  that  escaped  shut 
themselves  up  in  Lampsacus.  Lucullus  appeared 
before  the  place,  and  tbey  would  have  fallen  into  his 
bands,  if  Mithridates  had  not  sent  ships  to  carry  them 
oflf  with  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Roman  general  re- 
turned to  Cyzicum,'  and  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  honour  of  him,  tn- 
ttituted  a  festival,  which  they  called  Lucullea. 

PbUnLoc.  It  is  said  that  Mithridates,  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  did  not  lose  less  than  300,000  men,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  followers  of  an  army. 

Lucullus  turned  his  thoughts  to  drive  Mithridates 
entirely  out  of  Bithynia ;  but  for  that  purpose  he  wanted 
ft  fleet,  Mithridates  being  master  of  the  sea:  never- 
theless, he  declined  an  offer  made  him  by  the  senate 
of  3000  talents,  to  equip  a  fleet:  to  this  he  answered, 
that  the  zeal  and  fldelity  of  the  allies  of  the  republic 

lb.  Would  supply  bim  with  what  he  wanted.   Accordingly 

he  drew  together  a  great  number  of  ships  from  the 

-  cities  of  Asia,  and  in  a  little  time  was  able  to  distress 

A[».  Hi-  Mithridates  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  His  lieutenants, 
^  Voconius  Barba,  and  Valerius  Triarius,  took  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Bithynia,  Apamea,  Prusa,  Prusias,  Ni- 
csa :  and  Mithridates,  after  a  shipwreck,  in  which  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  vessels,  near  Parium,  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Nicomedia,  whither  Cotta  first, 
and  afterward  Triarius,  came  to  besiege  him. 

The  king,  farfrom  being  driven  to  despair  by  so  much 
bad  success,  or  from  confiniug  himself  to  the  defensive, 
actually  sent  away  a  fleet  to  support  the  revolt  which 
SpartRCus  had  excited  in  Italy.  He  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet  to  two  of  his  own  officers,  and  M. 
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Marius,  whom  Sertorius  lisd  sent  to  him  with  the  title 
pf  proconsul.  Lncullus  sailed  in  quest  of  this  fleet, 
found  it  in  the  road  of  Lemnos,  and  destroyed  the 
whole,  being  thirty-two  ships  o(  war,  with  a  great 
number  of  transports ;  and  the  three  admirals  were 
made  prisoners.  Lucullus  considering  Marius  as  a  Pint-  <n 
triutor  to  his  country,  and  apprehending  that  he  might  "^ 
escape  due  punishment,  by  dying  sword  in  hand,  bad 
taken  the  precaution,  before  the  battle,  to  order  hia 
^Idiers  not  to  kill  any  man  who  had  but  one  eye, 
which  was  Marius's  case ;  the  victor  put  him  to  death 
by  torture. 

The  entire  evacuation  of  Bithynia  by  Mithridates 
wasthe  consequence  ofthis  victory;  for  having  received 
advice,  that  Lucullus  waa  advancing  against  him  with  - 
the  utmost  expedition,  he  set  sail  from  Nicomedia,  to 
return  into  his  own  kingdom :  but  not  far  from  Heraclea 
aviolent  storm  dispersed  bis  fleet,  and  sunk  many  of  his 
shipB.  The  whole  coast  was  covered  with  the  wrecks; 
and  this  completed  the  ruin  of  his  maritime  forces. 
Being  himself  in. a  ship  too  lar^  to  approach  the 
shore,  during  the  violent  agitation  of  the  sea,  he  waa 
Gonstnuned  to  go  on  board  a  pirate's  sloop;  in  which 
he  escaped  to  Heraclea. 

The  city  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  was  a  petty  Gre<  HanuuMi. 
cian  republic,  which,  discontented  with  the  exactions  of  ^"^ 
the  Romans,  and  yet  dreading  their  power,  remained 
fluctuating  between  the  two  parties.  It  was  by  means 
of  a  secret  intelligence  with  oneof the  principal  citizens, 
that  the  king  got  admittance :  but  being  once  admitted, 
he  easily  brought  the  citizens  to  declare  in  his  favour: 
after  whicb,underpretext  of  defending  the  town  i^nst 
the  Romans,  he  placed  there  a  garrison  of  4000  men, 
then  marched  to  Sinope,  and  from  thence  to  Amisus. 

Lucullus,  after  conferring  with  Cotta,  left  to  him  the 
care  of  besieging  Heraclea,  gave  the  command  of  the 
fleet  to  Triarius,  and  resolved  in  person  to  pursue  Mi-' 
thridates  by  land,  and  carry  the  war  into  his  dominions. 
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A11P.UU .      Thekingneglectednothinginsopressmgadanger; 

SM,  sent  ambassadorsand  letters  to  the  Artnenian  and  Par- 

thian kings,  and  to  the  kings  of  Scythla.  The  minister 
whom  be  sent  into  Scythia  betrayed  him ;  carrying  th6 
gold  and  presents,  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  into  the 
camp  of  LucuHus.  The  king  of  Parthis  would  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with  a  quurel  that  seemed  foreign  to  him. 
Only  Tigranes,  solicited  by  one  of  his  wives,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mithridates,  made  some  promises,  but  was  not  in 
haste  to  put  them  in  execution.  The  king  of  Pontus, 
thuireduced  to  place  all  his  hopes  in  himself,  undertook 

T.  B.  880.  to  traverse  the  march  of  LucuUus,  sending  light-armed 
troops  to  harass  him,  and  intercept  his  convoys;  inso* 
much,  that  the  Romui  general,  in  order  to  have  bread, 
u  made  30,000 Gallo-Greeks,  each  vrith  a  medimnu8*of 
*  com  upon  his  shoulders,  march  along  with  the  army. 
But  this  scarcity  was  of  no  long  duration :  the  Roman 
army  soon  found  itself  in  a  plentiful  country ;  which, 
not  having  for  a  long  time  past  experienced  the  calar 
mities  of  war,  supplied  the  conquerors  with  such 
abundance,  that  an  ox  was  sold  for  a  drachm,  a  slave 
for  four,  and  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  reckoned  of  no 
value,  because  they  could  find  no  purchasers. 

Lucullus,  not  meeting  with  anyresistance,  laid  siege 
to  two  cities,  neighbouring  one  to  the  other,  A  misus  and 
Eupatoria.  He  did  not,  however,  press  the  siege  of 
those  places.  Blocking  them  up,  he  advanced  into 
tbecountry  as  &r  as  Themiscyra,  near  the  Thermodon. 
His  soldiers,  greedy  of  plunder,  were  much  dtssatisSed 
with  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Many  places, 
which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  had  received  ona  capi- 
tulation :  he  had  taken  none  by  force  of  arms :  and  it 
was  manifest  that  he  intended  to  spare  Amisus,  which 
was  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  Mithridates,  who  had  a 
palace  in  it.  Lucullus  despised  their  murmurs,  but 
thoughthimselfobligedtojustifyhis  conduct  to  those 
who  thought  ^t  be  did  not  follow  Mithridates  dose 
eturagh,  but  imprudently  ^ive  him  time  to  tssembb 
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new  forces.  "  There  is  nothing  I  wisb  more  (ndd  Lu-  ^  lo 
cullus)  than  to  see  Mithridates  again  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  numerous  enough  to  make  him  believe  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  us,  aad  under  no  necessity  o£ 
flying  at  our  approach.  Should  he  despair  of  defend- 
ing himself  by  his  own  strength,  he  will  have  recourse 
to  his  son-in-lsw,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  Asia,  and  who  is  seeking  a  pre- 
tence for  making  war  against  us :  aud  what  more  ape^ 
cioua  pretext  can  he  have  than  that  of  defending  a 
prince  his  ally,  who  implores  his  protection?"  In 
fact,  Lucullus  suffered  the  rest  of  the  campaign  t« 
pass  without  any  considerable  enterprise,  and  Mithri* 
dates  took  advantage  of  this  inaction  to  draw  toge- 
ther, during  the  winter,  40,000  foot  and  4000  horse, 
with  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  he  passed 
the  Lycus,  and  marched  to  meet  the  Romans,  who 
were  advancing  in  quest  of  him. 

The  two  armies,  though  for  a  conrndeiable  time  in  *t.r.  «i. 
view  of  each  other,  came  to  no  general  eng^ement.  diS^Lp. 
In  a  skirmish  of  the  cavalry,  Mithridates  had  all  the  ^'^ 
advantage ;  insomuch  that  the  Roman,  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  horse,  and  therefore  of  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  the  plains,  removed  his  camp  to 
an  eminence,  where  he  could  not  be  forced  to  ight 
against  his  will. 

Itwasaboutthis  time  that  Lucullus  narrowly  escaped  ^^  *^ 
being  assassinated  by  Olthacus,  prince  of  the  Dan* 
darisns,  a  nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falus 
MfBotis.  This  prince,  having  promised  Mithridates 
to  rid  him  of  Lucullus,  came  to  the  Roman  camp  as 
a  deserter,  and  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  general,  as  to  be  oflen  admitted  to  bis 
table,  and  even  to  his  councils.  The  Dandarian, 
having  chosen  a  day  for  the  KKecution  of  his  purpose* 
CfMnmanded  his  servant  to  keep  his  horse  in  readinesa 
Ipr  him  without  the  camp ;  and,  at  noon,  when  the  ex- 

■  L.  OdHni  PfflMa  wd  Co.  Con.  Lartnln  CMiMnu^ 
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ceasive  heat  disposed  every  body,  soldiers  and  officers, 
to  take  some  repose,  he  went  to  Lucullus's  tent,  ex- 
pecting to  be  readily  admitted.  But  as  Lucullus,  who 
had  fatigued  himself  very  much  the  day  before,  and 
had  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  was  just  then  laid 
down  to  rest,  his  servant  signified  this  to  OJthacus. 
The  prince,  nevertheless,  answered  peremptorily,  that 
he  would  go  in  -,  for  that  he  must  speak  to  the  general 
upon  an  afi&ir  of  importance.  To  which  the  servant 
replied,  "  There  is  nothing  more  important  than  my 
master's  health:"  and  then,  without  hearkening  any 
farther  to  him,  roughly  with  both  his  hands  pushed 
him  away.  Olthacus,  afraid  of  being  suspected,  left 
the  camp  immediately,  and  returned  to  Mithridates. 
In  the  meantime,  both  armies  began  to  suffer  famine, 
having  eaten  up  the  country  where  they  were.  The 
Jlomans  had  no  provisions  but  what  they  brought  from 
the  territories  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  were  obliged  to  de- 
tach large  bodies  of  troops  to  escort  their  convoys. 

tii5d[p!S»a  Mithridates  rightly  judged,  that  if  he  could  intercept 
their  convoys,  he  idiould  reduce  Lucullus  to  the  same 
state  to  which  Lucullus  had  reduced'him  before  Cyzi- 
cum.  This,  therefore,  he  attempted :  whereupon  two 
considerable  actions  ensued,  in  both  which  the  Romans 
ytete  victoriouB.  In  the  second,  the  king's  detachment, 
amounting  to  4000  foot  and  SOOO  horse,  was  so  en- 
tirely overthrown,  that  only  two  men  escaped  to  carry 

piotu  to  theirmaster  the  news  of  his  misfortune.  Thevictors 
passed  insulting  before  his  camp,  with  a  long  train  of  car- 
riages, loaded  with  spoils  and  provisions ;  and  this  sight 
spread  so  great  a  consternation  among  his  troops,  that 
he  lost  all  confidence  in  their  service,  and,  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  want  of  provisions,  resolved  to  steal  away 
from  his  army :  and  this  resolution  he  imparted  to  the 
principal  persons  of  his  council,  who  immediately  turned ' 
(heir  thoughts  to  save  their  ba^age,  by  sending  it  off 
Tvith  all  expedition.  The  soldiers,  observing  these  pre-i 
parations  for  flight,  stopped  the  baggage :  a  scuffle  en- 
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sued }  the  enraged  multitude  plundered  the  carriages, 
and  massacred  those  to  whotn  they  belonged.  Dory- 
laus,  one  ofMithridates's  principal  generals,  was  mur- 
dered solely  for  the  sake  of  the  purple  robe  which  he 
wore.  Upon  this  uproar,  the  king  came  out  of  his 
tent,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  troops ;  but  nobody 
hearkened  to  him ;  and  when,  without  either  officer  or 
slave  to  attend  him,  he  sought  to  escape  by  flight,  he 
was  thrown  down,  and  must  have  been  trampled  to 
death,  if  one  of  his  eunuchs,  who  perceived  him  in  that 
miserable  condition,  had  not  given  him  timely  aid,  and 
a  horse  to  carry  him  off.  Lucullus,  apprised  of  what 
had  passed,  sent  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways,  . 
while  he  himself  with  the  legions  entered  the  camp.  A 
body  of  Gallo-Grecian  horse  pursued  Mithridates  so 
clcue,  that  it  w;ould  have  been  scarce  possible  for  him  to 
escape,  had  not  the  pursuers  found  in  their  way  a  mule 
loaded  with  gold.  Their  stopping  to  seize  the  rich 
prey''  gave  him  time  sufficient.  He  arrived  at  Comana, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Tigranes  in  Armenia.  By 
this  victory,  all  Pontus  was  subjected  to  the  Romans. 
LueuUus  took  the  city  of  Cabira,  where  Mithridates  App.  Mi- 
had  passed  the  preceding  winter ;  hither  came  the  com-  287.'  ^ 
manders  efforts  and  castles,**  bringing  the  keysofthem  ^^ "" 

'  Tbe  kin«*>  McretMy  hadrdUn  Into  tbe  hand*  of  ibeBomuu:  and  tbou^ 
Lucullui  had  given  onJcn  that  parttmlu  care  ibould  betaken  of  him,  jet  thaw  lo 
»how  charge  bis  wan  committed,  having  diacDvcred  that  he  had  600  pi«a  of  gold 
■boot  him,  kiUnl  him  (or  the  aake  of  the  Dxioej.     Ftut  in  liucull- 

LuCTilliu  had  likewise  forbid  the  eoldien  to  pluoder  the  ounp,  it  being,  pnbably, 
hii  purpoae  lo  han  all  the  epoil  collected,  and  Ihm  equally  distributed  among 
tbem,  according  to  ancient  custom.  Rut  limca  were  dianged :  the  tight  of  ao  manj 
gold  and  nlTct  veiseU,  purple  carpet*,  and  other  rich  ipoil,  made  thcni  regardlcM 
dtbegenoal'i  orders.     App.Milhc.p.  237. 

1  Id  tbne  caadei,  the  Roman  eetienl  found  great  HeaiDtt  and  man;  priaoiKta, 
who  bad  been  long  abut  up.  Oftlie«e«oine«ereGreeki,olhereprincc«ofthen>jal 
ftmilf,  whom  the  public  tupposed  to  be  dead.  N;aa,thei!neTof  Mithridalo,  and 
widow  of  Nicomedes,  became  Lucullus's  prijonei  on  Ihii  oecaaioti,  and  Vny  for- 
tanatdy  for  her  i  for  the  aiaten  and  wivet  of  Mithridatea,  who  had  not  fallen  into 
the  handa  of  the  Romans,  but  woe  kept  under  guard,  ocai  Phamacia,  peiiihed 
DriKtably.  The  kin);,  not  finding  Tigrana  tctj  forward  lo  aniat  hitn,  and  there. 
fbitlhinkhighiniaelfirTelrievablj  mined,  lent  the  eunuch  BxMihidaii  lo  Phamaci^ 
with  orden  to  hii  two  listers,  Roxana  and  Slatira,  who  had  neter  been  muried,  and 
wen  then  about  fortr  ;eais  of  age,  to  die.  Raiatia  loaded  with  Imprecaiiona  her 
barbannu  brother;  the  other, aflwTting  an  heroic  courage,  highly  pruned  iheaoml- 
DMiof  Ibeking,  who,  not  being  able  (opitNeciiliem,  spared  them  at  leaitiheduune 
ofeaptiviijr,  wnd  perhaps  of  atieMment  moat  unworthy  of  thaii  nok. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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to  the  Tictor  without  deity.  He  followed  Mithridates  in 
his  flight,  till  he  learaed  that  the  king  had  entered  the 
domiQions  of  Tigranes :  then,  turning  back,  he  reduced 
Armenia  Minor,  and  some  nations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colchis :  after  which  he  led  his  army  towards 
the  cities  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria,  which  had  been 
t  only  blockaded  during  his  abaence.  He  presently  took 
Eupatoria  by  assault:  Aiaisus  cost  him  more  trouble, 
having  a  good  engineer  for  its  governor,  a  man  well 
skilled  in  the  science  of  defending  towns.  Lucullus, 
nevertheless,  choosing  a  time  to  assault  the  walls,  when 
the  governor  did  not  expect  it,  carried  the  place.  The 
governor  made  his  escape  by  sea,  and,  in  going  off,  set 
the  city  on  fire,  the  better  to  secure  bis  retreat ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  enriching  them* 
selves  with  the  plunder.  It  was  originally  Grecian,  and 
ft  colony  from  Athens  i  for  which  reason,  especially,  the 
motor  was  very  desirous  to  save  it.  He  would  have 
had  his  soldiers  extinguish  the  fire,  and  forbear  plun* 
dering;  but,  seeing  them  ready  to  mutiny,  he  suffered 
them  toplunder,hopingthatthi8wouId  engage  them  to 
stopthecoDflagration.Butthey/>nthecontrary,searoh- 
ing  into  every  dark  comer  with  torches'  forbidden  trea- 
sures, set  fire  themselves  to  a  great  number  of  the 
houses.  A  heavy  rain,  however,  happily  falling,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  Lucullus  gave  orders  for  r^uild* 
ing  what  was  destroyed,  and  signalized  his  humanity  in 

Baeoice  lod  ModIdu.  two  of  the  king'a  wiTO,  poiihed  in  the  uax  cutis, 
BeccDicc  vu  Mxampmied  by  liet  mother,  tben  Ten  oU,  who  would  ihire  widi 
faerdau^itettheenpofpoisoDi  andihequickly  cxpued.  Bui  the  dui^tet,  bdiw 
TouDo.  wuaoitoioaadanudiedi  10  tfattBacchulas,  beii^  In  tuate,  tUKaiM 
her.   n^enBudildMHgmfiedtoMoiiiiDad)clcIiu'(onleTtodie,wtiichleftbK 

- -'- '^  ^kiDaafdeat)iihepleued,iheBiuudwdafl' 

hifins  put  it 
■obioilDgit, 


to  diocae  what  kind  of  death  ihe  pleaned,  ihe  Biuudwd  off  the  diadem  that  eoenckd 
herh(ad,aDd,ha*iDgputitiouii<lheiDeck,huiighenelf  upbf  it!  but  the  weight 
of  her  bodf  moo  bieaUag  it,  ihe  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  ipii  upni  ii,  nying, 
"  Wmehed  buidag^  couldat  thou  not  do  roe  tuch  a  temee  at  Uiii  at  leaN  I" 
""''■""■  Aba  throat  to  the  eunuch's  iword.     Plut.  in  LucuU. 


Iiucullua  u  iqiorted  Co  have  wept  when  be  law  the  dtaolaliot]  of  thia  city,  and 
e  Nud  to  his  friendi,  that  be  bul  alwayi  looked  upon  Sylla  aa  the  ha{^m 
1,  in  chat  hahadbonwilliDgandablelopreuTTeAtheDBfromdeatnicdan; 


o  have  Nud  to  his  friends,  that  be  bul  alwayi  looked  upon  6f Ua  aa  the  hi  _ 
>f  men,  in  chat  ha  had  banwiHicgandablelo  preuTTeXtheDBfromdestnicdon; 
bul  hia  own  haid  fate  would  make  him  reaemble  Mummiu^  who  task  (krinlhi 


and  deatiOTedit.     Plub 
*  CoDndahiii  of  Cn.  AoBdius  Oieatea  and  L.  Com.  Leatulm  Sun. 
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maiiy  instances ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Asia,  there 
to  pass  the  winter,  sending,  at  the  same  time,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Appius  Claudius,  to  Tigranes,  to  demand 
of  bim  to  deliver  up  Mithridates  to  the  Romans. 

Asia  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  extreme  dis-  Piut  in 
tress.  The  fine  of  20,000  talents,  laid  on  by  Syl1a,hadBy,it,es3. 
given  occasion  to  numberless  oppressions  by  the  Roman 
farmers  of  the  taxes,  and  by  the  usurers.  The  citi^ 
were  constrained  to  sell  the  ornaments  of  their  temples, 
and  the  paintings  and  statues  which  adorned  their  pub- 
lic buildings.  Fathers  sold  their  sons  and  daughter^ ; 
and,  even  after  this,  they  themselves  were  so  cruelly  -  -  - 
treated,  thatslavery,  into  which  they  fell  at  last,  seemed 
to  them  a  redemption  from  it.  Lucullus,  to  remedy 
these  evils,  in  the  firA  place  prohibited  the  exacting  a 
greata*  interest  than  twelve  per  cent,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  pay  for  money  lent.  In  the 
second  place  he  entirely  cancelled  those  debts,  of  which 
the  interest  had  exceeded  the  principal.  And,  lastly, 
he  decreed,  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  estate 
should  be  made  over  to  the  creditor,  till  the  discharge  of 
the  debts;  declaring  farther,  that  whoever  should  add 
the  interest  to  the  principal,  and  exact  interest  for  the 
whole,  should  lose  both  absolutely.  By  these  inethods, 
in  less  than  four  years,  the  debts  were  paid  off,  and  the 
estates  became  clear  in  the  hands  of  the  owners.  The 
usurers,  though  they  had  already  received  40,000  ta- 
lents,! the  double  of  the  principal  sum ;  yet,  accumu- 
lating interest  upon  interest,  pretended  that  80,000 
tatentat  were  still  due  to  them  from^the  province. 

In  great  wrath,  therefore,  were  these  usurers;  and 
they  hired  certain  mercenary  orators  to  declaim  against 
Lucullus  at  Rome ;  where,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  governed  the  state  being  in  debt  to  the  same 
usurers,  these  doubted  not  of  the  success  of  the  in- 

*  CnuuUiip  of  H.  Udiuiu  CnMiuuid  Co.  Poniieiiu  Munui- 
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vectives.  Lucullus,  however,  enjoyed  the  unmixed 
delight  of  being  incessantly  blessed  by  multitudes, 
and  even  nhole  oations,  which  he  had  relieved  from 
misery.  The  fame  of  his  justice  spread  into  the  neigh- 
bouring  provinces,  and  made  them  envy  the  happiness 
of  the  people  who  had  such  a  governor. 

In  tJie  meantime  Appius  Claudius  returned  from 
the  court  of  Tigranes,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  to 
demand  Mithridates. 
PioL  In  Tigranes  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  powerful  king  of 

sinikt.  Asia;  much  more  powerful  than  his  father  had  been, 
ii-ikUi.  whohadreignedoverapartonly  of  Armenia.  He  bad 
passed  his  youth  as  a  hostage  among  the  Parthians,  and 
did  not  obtain  bis  liberty,  without  making  a  cession  to 
them  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  dominions  of  his 
ancestors;  but  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne 
than  he  conceived  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  himself; 
and,  having  subdued  several  petty  princes,  his  ne^h- 
bours,  he  thence  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  king  of 
kings.  Having  augmented  his  strength  by  these  con- 
quests,  he  retook  from  the  Parthians  the  country  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  resign  to  them ;  and  he  even  en- 
tered their  territory,  and  ravaged  it.  He  subdued  Me- 
sopotamia, and  filled  it  with  Greeks,  transplanted  from 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  He  constrained  the  Arabians, 
called  Scenitfie,  to  quit  their  deserts ;  and  having  settled 
them  in  permanent  abodes,  employed  them  in  carrying 
on  the  commerce  of  the  difl«rent  parts  of  his  vast  do- 
minions. And,  at  length,  the  Syrians,  quite  tired  out 
by  tbedivisionsthatwere  perpetually  reviving  between 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  the  Sdeucids,  cast  them- 
selves under  his  protection :  and  it  was  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  that  he 
gave  audience  to  Appius  Gaudius. 
Finb  b  This  course  of  prosperity,  not  interrupted  by  any 
stroke  of  adverse  fortune.had  rendered  Tigranes  frantic 
<     withpride.  Heb^damongsthisservantssereralkings, 
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whom  he  constrained  to  wait  upon  him ;  uid  particu- 
larly four,  who,  when  he  was  on  horselrack,  attended 
him  on  foot,  meanly  habited;  and  when  he  gave  audi- 
ence sitdi^  upon  his  throne,  they  stood  on  each  side 
with  their  hands  across,  to  express,  by  that  attitude, 
that  they  were  humble  slaves,  ready  to  suflfer  whatever 
their  imperious  master  should  ordain. 

This  theatrical  show  made  no  impression  upon  Ap- 
pius.  When  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  told 
the  monarch  plainly,  that  he  was  come  to  cany  away 
Mithridatea  as  a  conquered  enemy,  destined  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  LucuUus ;  and  to  declare  war  against 
Tigranes  himself,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
king  of  Pontus.  The  Armenian,  having  never  heard  a 
word  of  such  freedom  during  the  Bve-and-twenty  yean 
he  had  reigned,  was  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected. 
faanghtiness  of  the  young  Roman.  Nevertheless,  he 
affected  to  appear  unmoved,  and  answered  with  an  air 
of  serenity,  that  he  would  not  abandon  his  father-in- 
law  i  and  that,  as  to  himself,  if  the  Romans  thought 
proper  to  begin  a  war  with  him,  he  should  know  what 
measures  to  take  in  his  defence,  and  would  make  them 
repent  of  their  aggression.  As  Lucullua,  in  his  letter 
to  him,  had  styled  him  only  king,  not  king  of  kings, 
he  put  on  the  soperscription  of  his  answer,  only  the 
name  of  Lucullus,  without  adding  imperator.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  omit  to  send  the  customary  presents 
to  Appius;  and*  when  the  Roman  refused  them,  Ti- 
granes insisted,  adding  other  presents  more  consider- 
able. A{^ius,  judging  it  not  proper  to  appear  so 
much  out  of  humour  as  to  act  towards  the  king  like 
an  enemy,  accepted  a  cup,  but  sent  back  the  rest,  and 
returned  to  Lucullus  with  all  possible  expedition. 

This  embassy  had  a  good  effect  in  favour  of  Mithri- 
dates}  with  regard  to  whose  interests  Tigranes  had 
hitherto  shown  himself  remarkably  cold,  having  never 
so  much  as  seen  him,  since  his  coming  into  Armenia. 
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But  now  lie  invited  bim  to  court}  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  bioi. 

Lucullus  had  no  sooner  received  the  answer  of  Ti- 
granes,  than  he  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  that 
prince's  dominions.  I^eaving  Asia*  he  r^oined  hia 
army  in  Pontus,  where  Cotta  had  just  got  possession 
of  Heraclea,  after  a  two  years'  siege ;  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  having  betrayed  the  town  to  Triarius, 
the  Roman  admiral,  who  attacked  it  by  sea.  Cotta 
carried  off  gi^at  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity»  rifled  the  temples  of  their  treasures,  and  of  their 
statues  of  the  gods;  and  when  he  was  possessed  of  all 
the  riches  of  the  place,  he  set  it  on  fire,  reducing  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  ashes  i  after  which  he  returned 
to  Italy,  leaving  the  troops,  that  had  be^t  under  his 
command,  to  Lucullus. 

The  people  of  Heraclea  having  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ap.  PbOT.  Rome,  to  complain  of  Cotta's  violences,  he  was  very  ill 
received  there  at  his  arrival.  Memuon,  an  historian 
of  Heraclea,  reports,  that  Cotta  was  deprived  of  his 
dignity  of  senator;  that  the  captives  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  senate;  and  that  the  people,  before  whom  the 
affair  was  brought,  restored  to  the  HeracleoUe  thdr 
territory  and  port. 
Pint,  in  LuculIu8,soonaflerhi8enteriogFontu8,tool[Sinopfv 

Avp.  Hi.   where  Mithridates  was  bom,  and  hadpassedhis  infancy, 
^f-  ^     and  which,  for  these  reasons,  he  had  made  the  capital  of 
ManDm.    Jug  domiuions.  As  the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  Lu- 
cullus could  not,  at  first,  hinderhiss^^diers  from  com- 
mitting great  disorders  and  slaughter ;  but,  at  length* 
he  put  a  stop  to  their  violence ;  and  those  of  the  inha- 
bitantswho  had  escaped  he  treated  with  great  clemency. 
The  only  considerable  place  which  remained  to  Mi- 
thridates in  Fontus  was  the  city  of  Amisus,  and  this 
very  soon  surrendered.  Lucullus  passed  the  winter  in 
Pontus,  and,  whilst  he  was  there,  received  ambassador^ 
£rom  Machares,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mithridates,  whp 
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had  made  him  king  of  Bosporus.  This  prince,  a^mig 
iaa  &ther  abandoned  by  all  his  mibjects,  followed  their 
example ;  and  having  before  coarted  the  friendriiip  of 
LocnlluB,  during  ^e  siege  Of  Sinope,  sent  him  now  a 
crown  of  gold.  LncuUas,  on  hia  p«t,  acknowledged 
Machares  king,  and  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman 
people. 

The  next  year  (684)  nothing  was  talked  of  bat  the*T.R.«si. 
mighty  preparations  of  Tigranes,  who,  in  conjuDction 
with  Mithridstes,  was  soon  to  enter  Lycaonia  and 
dlicia,  and  thence  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  eren 
in  the  province  of  Asia. 

LucnUus,  despising  such  an  enemy,  disdained  to 
keep  upon  the  defensive;  and  leaving  Somatius,  one 
of  hit  lieutenants,  with  6000  men,  to  keep  the  country 
in  awe,  he,  with  only  13,000  foot,  and  300  horse, 
■oarched  away  to  attack  llgraDea  in  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom. 

Asthe  Armenian  king  was  one  of  the  moat  poweHhl 
sovereigns  st  that  time  in  the  worid,  the  enterprise  of 
the  Roman  general  seemed  rash  to  many.  His  soldiers  fiql  fa 
followed  him  with  rdoctance ;  and  at  Rome,  when  hia  ''^ 
design  was  known  thoe,  some  (Hrators,  instigated  by 
^  enemies,  exclaimed  that  Lucnilus  made  war  upon 
war,  not  by  necessity,  nor  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
monweslth,  bnt  to  be  always  at  the  bead  of  an  army, 
and  to  enrich  himself  more  and  mere,  regardless  «f 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  the  state. 

Nevertheless  Lucnilus  pursaed  hia  plan,  crossed  the 
kingdom  of  Ariobarzanea  (a  prince  always  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans),  and  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  passed  without  much  difficulty,  and  encamped 
that  day  upon  its  banks.  The  foil  owing  days  be  eroded 
Sopbene,  without  hurting  the  country  in  the  least; 
which  gained  him  die  ailection  of  the  inhabitants,  so 
that  theyreceived  the  Roman  troops  with  joy,  and  aup- 

*  CoDnhhip  of  Q.  Hart«n(tni  and  Q.  Ciedlini  Hetdhu. 
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]^ied  tbem  with  all  the  provisions  they  needed.  He  was 
extremely  dearous  to  advance ;  and  his  soldiers  having 
expressed  some  eagerness  to  attack  a  fort,  which  was 
said  to  be  full  of  riches,  "There's  the  fort  we  must 
take,"8aid  Lucullus  to  them, pointing  to  MountTaurus, 
which  was  very  distant ;  "  what  we  leave  behind  us  will 
be  the  reward  of  our  victory."  He  continued  his  march, 
and  having  passed  the  Tigris,  drewnear  toTigranocerta. 
That  Lucullusshouldthuspenetrate  to  thevery  centre 
of  the  enemy's  country,  without  opposition,  cannot  but 
seem  wonderful.  The  senseless  and  almost  incredible 
pride  of  Tigranes  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  first  man 
who  brought  the  news  of  LucuIIus's  approach  had  his 
head  cut  off,  in  reward  of  his  service.  After  this  ex- 
ample, we  may  naturally  suppose  that  nobody  was  in 
haste  to  bring  advice  of  the  motions  of  the  Roman 
army;  and,  while  the  king's  dominions  were  actually  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  his  courtiers  said  to  him,  in  flattery, 
that  LucuUus  would  be  a  great  general,  indeed,  if  he 
only  ventured  to  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  did  not  imme- 
diately fly  from  Asia,  when  he  should  see  what  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  soldiers  he  had  to  contend  with. 
But,  at  length,  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  those  who  had 
easiest  access  to  him,  ventured  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  Lucullus.  Tigranes,  still 
besotted  with  the  notions  of  his  own  grandeur,  com- 
tnissioned  this  courtier  to  go  with  3000  horse,  and  a 
strong  body  of  foot,  and  bring  him  the  Roman  general 
alive,  and  put  his  army  to  the  sword.  The  event  was, 
thatMithrobarzanes,fallingwithfuryupon  an  advanced 
part  ofthe  Roman  army,  when  pitching  theircamp,  lost 
his  life  in  the  action,  and  the  troops  were  cut  in  pieces. 
Tigranes  b^an  then  to  open  bis  eyes,  and  to  see  his 
danger;  and,  findioghimself  obliged  to  abandon  Tigra- 
nocerta,  he  retired  towuxLs  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  to 
collect  his  forces  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions }  send- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  Mithridates  to  come  and  join 
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him.  Lucullus,  by  sereral  detaclimeiits,  did  idl  he 
possibly  oould  to  hinder  the  asBembling  of  TigTanea*s 
troops,  aad  to  harass  the  king  himself  in  his  retreat, 
Muneoa  fell  npon  him  in  a  pass,  and  so  distressed 
him,  that  he  was  constrained  to  fly  with  precipitation, 
leaving  his  baggage  a  prey  to  his  enemies.  But  as  it 
was  impossible  for  LucuUus  to  subsist  his  army  long 
in  an  enemy's  country  without  a  victory,  he,  in  order 
to  draw  Tigranes  to  a  general  battle,  resolved  to  be- 
mege  Tigranocerta,  his  beloved  city,  his  own  work, 
and  his  glory,  and  which  he  had  called  after  his  own 
name.  The  king,  somewhat  humbled  at  first  by  the 
checks  he  had  received,  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Mithridates,  who,  by  letter,  and  by  Taxiles,  one  of 
the  best  generals  of  the  Armenian,  advised  him  not 
to  give  battle  to  the  Romans,  troops  invincible  in  ac- 
tion i  but  destroy  them,  by  employing  his  numerous 
cavalry  to  cut  offtheir  provisions.  But  when  Tigranes 
saw  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  of  different  nations, 
assembled  round  him,  Armenians  and  Gordyenians, 
Medes  and  Adiabenians,  led  by  their  kings;  Arabians 
from  the  country  between  Babylon  and  the  Persian 
gulf;  Albanians  and  Iberians  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  sea;  and  even  the  free  nations  and  Nomades 
(Tartars)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Araxes, 
who,  being  subject  to  no  prince,  were  allured  by  the 
presents  and  htrgesses  of  the  Armenian  king,  this 
monarch  returned  to  his  former  confidence :  and  in 
this  confidence  he  was  mightily  upheld  by  the  folly  of 
all  around  him;  whose  discourses  at  banquets  and  coun- 
cils were  nothing  but  empty  boastings  and  menaces. 
Intoxicated  with  pride  and  presumption,  he  thought 
the  advice  to  avoid  fighting,  which  Taxiles  continued 
to  give,  had  the  appearance  of  treachery,  and  it  had  like 
to  have  cost  that  officer  his  bead.  And,  as  for  Mithri- 
dates, the  Armenian  suspected  him  of  giving  the  same 
counsel  from  envy.  This  suspicion  made  Tigranes 
in  haste  for  a  battle,  lest  the  king  of  Pontus  should 
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eome  and  «bnre  with  hmi  tbe  g^ory  of  defeating  the 
Romaas;  and  having  expressed  hia  concern  that  be 
had  only  Lucullus  to  fight  with*  and  not  all  the 
Roman  generals  together,  he  put  hia  wh<^  army  in 
march. 

His  forces  were,  in  reality,  numerons  enough  to 
inspire  so  vun  a  prince  with  great  confidence :  for  he 
hsd  30,000  archers  and  slingers,  and  55,000  horse, 
17,000  of  which  might  be  said  to  be  cased  up  in  irony 
so  covered  they  were  with  their  impenetrable  armour ; 
and  his  infantry  amounted  to  150,000  men,  besides 
the  pioneers  and  other  labourers,  to  the  amount  of 
35,000.  When  this  [wodigious  multitude  had  passed 
Mount  Tanrus,  and  was  near  enough  to  be  perceived 
from  Tigrabocerta,  tbe  besieged  raised  ^loots  of  joy^ 
and  from  tbe  top  of  the  walls  menaced  tbe  Siomtma, 
by  pointing  to  that  cloud  of  avengers. 

Lucullus  called  a  council  to  deliberate  upon  tbe 
measures  proper  to  be  taken.  Scnne  wete  for  having 
Itim  raise  the  u^e,  and  march  against  Tigranea; 
others  advised  him  to  continue  the  ai^e,  and  not 
leave  behind  him  a  place  so  important,  and  furnished 
wilfa  so  strong  a  garrison.  He  answ^ed,  that  be 
thought  both  opinions  r^t,  and  accordingly,  dividing 
his  anny»  letl  Mursena  with  6000  foot  before  Tignt' 
noeata;  and  taking  with  him  the  rest  of  his  iu&ntry, 
which  hsirdly  amounted  to  10,000  m«i,  all  his  cavalry, 
and  about  1000  Angers  and  arebers  marebed  away 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

.  TbegmallarmyofLucullusappearedsocontemptible 
ifi  the  eyes  of  tbe  Armenian  troops,  that  tbe  first  sight 
efitproducedabundaneeofjeatsamoogtbem.  Eachof 
the  kings,  who  then  followed  the  stotkdard  of  Tigranes, 
addressed  him  for  leave  te  attack,  with  their  own  people 
(Aly,  that  handful  of  Romans,  i^nst  wh(nii,  they  said, 
it  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  kings  to  move 
in  person.  Evoi  Ijgranes  himself  condescended  to 
plfx^antry :  "  If  they  are  ambassadors,  they  are  too 
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msDji  ifiddia^  toofew."  And  thus  the  day  pasted 
in  raillery  and.  bravadoes. 

Lucullus,  the  next  morning,  put  histroopsinminJi^ 
to  pass  a  river  which  divided  the  two  armies.  The 
barbarians  were  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  and  as  the  best 
ford  was  in  an  anglct  made  by  the  winding  of  th« 
stream  westward  on  his  left,  the  Romans^  in  moving 
to  that  ford,  unavoidably  turned  their  backs  upon  tb« 
enemy.  T^pranes,  who  perceived  that  motion,  b^;an 
to  triumph,  calling  to  Taxiles,  "  See  there!  your  in> 
vincible  Romans  are  flying  &om  us!"  Tazilei  re- 
plied, "  I  wish  your  good  fortune  may  at  this  time 
produce  what  I  always  thought  could  never  happen; 
But  I  see  their  arms  glitter;  and  I  know  that,  when 
they  are  upcm  a  march,  they  cover  them  with  cases 
Qf  leather.  When  they  have  their  shields  and  hehnets 
uncovered,  and  shining,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 
they  are  advancing  againrt  an  enemy."  He  had 
hardly  finished  these  words,  when  the  foremost  of 
the  R<Hnan  eagles  was  seen  suddenly  to  tnni  to  the 
right,  followed  by  the  whole  column,  in  order  to  pass 
the  river.  "  How !  (cried  out  Tigranes,  in  the  greatest 
astoiushment)  those  people  are  comii^  to  us!"  He 
repeated  these  worda  two  or  three  times;  and  then 
drew  up  his  army  with  much  precipitation.  Of  the 
centre  be  took  the  ctmduct  himself,  gave  the  right  ta 
the  king  of  the  Medes,  and  the  left  to  the  kii^  of  the 
Adiabeniaos;  and,  in  the  front  of  the  right  wii^,  he 
posted  that  heavy  unwieldy  cavalry,  in  which  the  bar* 
bariaus  placed  their  chief  ctrnQdence. 

Just  as  Lucullus  was  about  to  pass  the  river,  aome- 
body  observed  to  him,  that  he  was  gtungto  fight  on  aa 
vnludty  day.  (It  wals  the  6tb  of  October,  ^  day  in 
which  Ctepio  had  formerly  been  debated  by  the  Ckntm, 
and  which  from  that  time  was  marked  as  unfortunate*  *  9m t'^ 
in  the  Roman  calendar.)  "Sayyou  so?  (said Lucullus) 
(hen  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  lucky  day."  Instantly 
he  erosaed  the  streaai,4nd,  advancing  the  foremost,  hdd 
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cmt  his  sword  drawn,  to  signify  to  his  troops  that  they 
should  endeavour  at  a  close  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
whose  misNTe  weapons  (their  darts  and  arrows)  would 
thereby  be  rendered  almost  useless  in  their  faaods.  Di- 
recting his  Thracian  and  Gallo-Oreek  horse  to  flank 
the  enemy's  heavy>anned  cavalry  (before  mentioned) 
which  were  post^  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  two  cohorts  only,  fetched  a  compass,  and 
gained  the  top  of  that  hill ;  where  he  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  he  cried  out,  **  The  victory,  soldiers,  is  ours  I" 
He  ordered  his  men  not  to  throw  their  javdios,  but, 
keeping  them  in  their  hands,  make  use  of  them  to 
wound  the  enemy  in  their  legs  and  thighs,  which  were 
the  only  unumed  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  iron 
troopers  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked :  terrified  with 
the  approach  of  the  two  cohorts,  they  instantly  fled, 
sod  in  their  fri^t  threw  themselves  precipitately 
among  their  own  in&ntry,  causing  there  the  like 
dismay  and  confusion ;  so  that  these  too  turned  their 
backs,  but  could  not  easily  fly,  having  been  drawn  up 
deep  in  file,  and  being  now  huddled  into  a  vast  un- 
wieldy throng.  The  slaughter  therefore  was  dreadful, 
and  the  more  so,  as  Lucullns  had  forbid  his  men  to 
low  time,  by  stopping  to  strip  the  dead.  Treading 
over  bracelets  and  gorgets  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  thej  pursued  the  barbarians  very  far;  n(H* 
ceased  the  havoc,  till  the  goieral,  seeing  his  victory 
absolutely  complete,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 
It  is  said,  that  on  the  side  of  the  Armenians  above 
100,000  foot  perished,  and  almost  all  the  cavalry; 
and  that  of  the  Romans,  only  five  men  were  killed, 
and  some  hundreds  wounded. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  returning  by  the  same  way 
they  bad  come,  now  gathered  up  the  rich  spoils  of 
the  vanquiahed.  Tigranes  had  galloped  off  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rout  with  a  few  attendants.  Seeing 
his  son  among  these,  he  took  off  his  diadem,  and, 
weeping,  gave  it  into  his  hands,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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liortiDg  him  to  fly  a  d^erent  way :  the  young  ^iice» 
not  daring  to  put  it  on  his  head,  delivered  it  to  tfae 
care  of  one  of  his  pt^es-,  and  this  page  being  after* 
ward  taken  prisoner,  it  thus  happened,  that  the  very 
diadem  of  tfae  Armenian  king  became  part  of  the 
spoils  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

The  ancients,  who  have  mentioned  this  overthrow  of 
Tigranes's  forces,  have  spoken  of  it  with  amazement. 
*'  The  sun  (says  one  writer)  never  beheld  such  a  day." 
"  The  victors  (says  another)  were  themselves  ashamed 
(tfhavingdrawntheirswordsagunst  such  contemptible 
cowardly  slaves."  Livy*  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  had* 'Apo^ 
never  guned  a  victory,  in  which  their  number  was  so  li^ 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  (w  the  conquerors 
were  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  conquered. 

The  militaryskiU  of  Luculluihasbeenmuch  admired 
(more  perhaps  than  it  deserved),  in  that  he  knew  how 
to  conquer  by  quite  contrary  methods  of  proceeding ; 
a  skill,  which  he  had  manifested  in  the  wars  he  suoces- 
uvely  conducted  sgainst  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

liie  former  of  these  kings  he  had  tf^ly  defeated 
at  Cyzicum  and  Cidiirs,  by  temporising  and  prudent 
delays :  the  latter,  by  activity  and  expedition ;  forcing 
lum  to  battle,  while  the  troops  of  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Fontus,  were  yet  at  a  distance. 

Mithridates  had  used  no  diligence  to  join  His  ally, 
having  deceived  himself  (it  is  said)  into  a  persuanon, 
tiiatLucullus  would  proceed  against  the  Armenian  with 
the  same  slowness,  as  formerly  against  himself,  when 
before  Cyzicum.  Apprised  of  the  defeat  of  Tigranes,  . 
by  some  of  the  fugitives  from  the  battle,  he  sought 
him  out  carefully,  and  found  him  in  a  most  piteous 
condition,  dgected,  terrified,  qnite  destitute,  a  real  ob- 
ject  of  compassion.  Far  from  a^^vating  his  distress, 
by  returning  the  insults  which  he  himself,  in  the  like 
adversity,  had  formerlyreceived  from  him,  Mithridates 
wept  with  htm,  endeavoured  to  console  him,  revivQ 
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his  <!ourage,  and  inspire  him  with  the  bope  of  seeing 
better  days ;  aod  at  tlie  same  time  (to  do  him  honour 
as  a  king)  gave  him  his  own  guard,  and  his  own  ser-i 
Yoois,  to  attend  him. 

The  natural  consequence  of  Lucullus's  victor;  waa 
the  taking  of  Tigranocerta ;  which  did  not,  however; 
surrender  immediately.  The  governor  found  means  to 
defend  it  for  some  time,  distressing  the  benegers  diiefty 

sijitdSa  es  by  discharging  upon  them  the  naphtha,  a  kind  of  bitu> 
men,  which  easily  kindles,  and  which  water  itself  cad 
hardly  extinguish.  But  it  happened  diat  an  intestine 
war  broke  out  in  the  city.  The  governor,  distrusting 
the  Greeks,  and  not  without  reason  (they  being  all  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  to  open  the  gates  to  th4 
Roman  general),  disarmed  them.  The  latter,  appre- 
hending Bometbing  worse,  rose  in  a  body,  and  having 
armed  themselves  with  clubs  instead  of  swords,  and 
wn^ped  their  coats  about  their  left  arms  to  serve  them 
intheplaceorbucklers,boldIyattackedthebaTbariang;  ' 
who,  though  completely  armed,  were  n<rt  able  to  with- 
atand  their  fury.  The  victors,  so  soon  as  they  bad 
knodted  any  one  down,  seized  bis  arms;  and  this,  in 
a  short  time,  put  them  in  a  condition  to  posseGS  tbem- 
-selves  of  some  of  the  towers  that  flanked  the  walls  { 
which  having  done,  they  called  to  the  Romans,  and 
assisted  diem  in  entering. 

,  Lucnllu8,masteroftbeplace,immediatelyseizedaDd 
secured  the  royal  treasures,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers.    They  found  in  it,  besides 

i,sbo,oooj:  other  riches,  8000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  mwiey.* 
The  general,  out  of  the  whole  booty,  gave  to  each 

am.  ie<.8ii.  soldier  800  drachms.  Supplying  the  Greeks  with 
what  money  was  necessary  for  the  expense  of  their 
journey,  he  sent  them  all  back  into  their  own  country : 
and  with  the  like  generosity  be  treated  those  peo{de 

AAadi. 

Tib.  &«■  '  Aibudmot  undentMids  Otan  BOOO  Ulenii  lo  ha**  been  fijond  in  tbe  king'! 
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whom  T^ranefl  hod  forced  from  their  own  countries 
to  settle  It  Tigranocerta;  nhich  now,  on  a  sudden, 
from  a  great  city,  waa  reduced  to  a  smal]  village,  and 
no  longer  made  any  figure  in  the  country.  But  thus, 
by  dispersing  the  inhabituits  of  a  single  city,  LacuUul 
repeopled  a  great  number ;  and  these  always  loved 
and  lunoured  him,  not  only  aa  their  benefactor,  bnt 
even  as  their  founder. 

The  amiable  humanity  of  the  Roman  general  be* 
came  every  day  more  conspicuous,  and  so  effectually 
subdued  the  barbarians,  as  to  make  force  unnecessary. 
Having  found  several  princesses  in  Tigranocerta,  he  imo,  t.  ss. 
treated  them  with  all  the  regard  due  to  their  sex  and 
rank ;  a  conduct  which  naturally  acquired  him  the 
warm  friendship  of  their  husbands,  who  were  in  the 
service  o£  Tigranes.  The  Arabian  kings  came  of 
themielves  to  him,  to  put  all  their  interests  into  his 
hands.  The  nation  of  the  Sophenians  promised  him  Plat. 
obedience;  and  the Gordyeniaos  (it  is  said)  were  for 
leaving  their  country  and  cities,  to  follow  him  with 
their  wives  and  children.  One  cause  of  so  warm  an 
•flection  for  him  waa  this :  '  ' 

-  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  bad  appointed  his 
ambawador  to  Tigranes,  made  a  coQstder^le  stay  at 
Antiocb,  waiting  the  arrival  of  that  prince,  who  was  then 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemais.  Notwholly  to  loso 
bis  time,  Appius  contrived  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
Zarbienus,  king  of  the  Gordyenians,  who,  he  knew,  im-<< 
patiently  bore  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes.  The  intrigue 
was  discovered,  and  the  king  with  his  wife  and  children  - 
put  to  death,  before  the  Romans  entered  Armenia. 
When  Lucullus  waa  become  master  of  the  country,  be' 
went  to  Gordyene,  caused  obsequies  to  be  performed 
for  the  unfortunate  Zarbienus,  erected  a  funeral  pile, 
adorned  it  magnificently,  set  fire  to  it  himself,  and  ia 
conjunction  with  the  relations  and  friends  of  Zar- 
bienus (whom  he  styled  his  companion,  and  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans),  made  the  customary  lihk 
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tiom :  and,  lastly,  he  raised  a  stately  monument  for 
him,  applying  to  that  use  part  of  the  treasures  found 
in  his ^ace,  which wereveryconsiderable.  [Hefound 
also  in  the  magazines  of  that  prince  above  S00,000 
medimni  (or  bushels)  of  com.] 
f^*^         WhilstLuculluBwasyetinGordyene,hereceivedan 
embassy  from  Arsaces,'  king  of  Parthia,  soliciting  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  The  Roman  received  the  pro<- 
posal  amicably,  and,  in  return,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Aju  HI-    Parthian.  These  ministers  soon  discovered  that  Arsacea 
HwimM  was  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  whether  to  espouse  the 
"'^  cause  of  the  Romans,  or  that  of  the  two  kings,  who 

both  were  pressing  him  earnestly  to  join  with  them. 
The  Armenian  offered  to  make  acession  to  the  Parthian 
of  Mesopotamia,  Adiabene,  and  tliat  part  of  Armenia 
which  the  Parthians  had  formerly  taken  from  Tigranes, 
and  which  he  had  since  reconquered.  The  letter  which 
Mithridates  wrote  to  Arsaces  to  engage  him  in  the 
confederacy  is  still  extant  among  the  fragments  of 
Sallust.  In  contains  an  invective  against  the  Romans, 
more  copious  and  particular,  indeed,  but  the  same  in 
Tid.iDFc.  substance  with  what  one  historian  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jugurtha,  against  the  same  people,  on  oc- 
casion of  that  prince's  alliance  with  king  Bocchus. 

Lucullus,  dissatisfied  with  the  ambiguous  answers 
of  the  Parthian,  who  seemed  disposed  to  stand  neuter, 
resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  dominions.  To  this  he 
was  animated  by  the  thought,  how  glorious  it  would 
be  for  him,  in  the  course  of  one  war,  to  dethnme  three 
kings,  the  most  powerful  of  any  in  the  universe. 
.  He  sent  orders  therefore  to  Somatius,  whom  he 
had  left  in  Pontus  (as  was  before  related),  with  6000 
men,  to  come  and  join  him  with  those  troops  in 
Gordyene,  from  whence  he  intended  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  Parthians. 
Somatius'sBoldiers  had  long  been  disposed  tomutiny, 

It  common  to  all  the  kii^  of  Faidiia  of  ihii  nee.    The 
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and  DOW  they  broke  out  into  open  disobedience.  They 
declared  peremptorily,  that  they  would  neither  march 
to  join  LucuUus,  nor  yet  continue  in  Pontus,  but  would 
return  to  Italy.  This  example  of  mutiny  spread,  like 
a  contagion,  to  the  camp  of  the  proconsul ;  whose 
soldiers,  grown  rich  and  voluptuous,  and  desirous  of 
repose,  applauded  the  noble  resolution  of  their  felloW' 
soldiers  of  Pontus,  and  loudly  declared  themselves  de- 
termined to  follow  theirexample.  Lucullus,  therefore* 
was  necessitated  to  drop  his  design  (for  the  present  at 
least)  of  marching  against  the  Parthians. 
■  Tigranes,  utterly"  confounded  under  the  sense  of 
the  calamity  he  was  fallen  into  by  his  late  overthrow, 
remitted  all  things  to  the  care  and  direction  of  Mithri- 
dates,  as  one  better  experienced  in  military  affairs,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  way  of  making  war. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  Mithridates  had  •y.b.w 
raised  an  army  of  Armenians  amounting  to  70,000  foot, 
which  he  caused  to  be  disciplined  after  the  Roman 
manner,  and  35,000  horse.  The  two  kings,  however, 
did  not  take  the  field  till  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
even  then  they  did  not  seek  their  enemies,  but,  every 
movement,werecarefultoencamp  themselves  in  places 
where  they  could  not  be  attacked ;  nor,  when  Lucullus 
had  passed  Mount  Taurus  in  search  of  them,  was  he 
able,  by  any  skill  whatsoever,  to  draw  them  out,  to 
hazard  another  general  battle.  Skirmishes  there  were, 
in  which  the  Armenian  cavalry,  fighting  as  they  fled, 
^ler  the  Parthian  manner,  and  with  barbed  arrows, 
very  much  galled  and  distressed  the  Romans. 

This  manner  of  making  war  did  by  no  means  suit 

■  Had  Lnraillai,  immtdktfdr  kAs  hi*  rieuiry  ora  TigrHKi,  punued  him,  mi 
M>t  giTCO  him  the  opportunitj  of  niaing  new  lontt,  be  nuM  dlhcr  htm  driTen 
diM  princa  out  of  Ifac  eonntrj,  or  have  uben  him  prininei,  ud  thereby  put  an 
nd  to  the  mi.  Hli  oodttii^  to  do  thia  dli|deu«l  the  Romun,  *i  wetl  in  di* 
camp,  M  !□  the  dty  at  home,  M  if  hit  neglect  beidn  hid  bcoi  out  of  design  to 
draw  oat  the  war  bi  iha  continuiDg  of  Mmulf  the  longer  in  coDimuid :  and  the 
diusotent,  which  m*  hereb;  creawd,  fumiihed  t]»  but  leanm  for  that  raolu- 
tSoD,  whidi  waa  Cilten  liereupon,  of  MndJng  him  a  ■ucceuor,  though  it  waa  not 
execnted  till  tvo  jean  after.   IHo Caw.  L  35.  p.  1 .    Se«Prideaui,  roL  3.p.4I4. 

•  CoDwUiip  of  Q.  Uudua  Rex  iwd  I^  CscUlna  MeteUus. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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with  Lucullu8's  plan  of  operations :  he  must,  at  length, 
by  such  delays,  have  been  starved  out  of  the  country ; 
which  was  indeed  the  aim  of  the  two  kings.  To  break 
their  measures,  therefore,  and  force  them  to  a  battle* 
he  resolved  upon  an  expedient,  like  that  he  had  used 
the  year  before,  to  bring  on  a  genenU  action.  Tigranec 
having  lef^  his  wives  and  children  at  Artaxata,  the 
old  metropolis  of  Armenia,  and  there  deposited  the 
Diost  and  beat  of  his  effects  and  treasures,  LucuUua 
put  his  army  in  march  towards  that  city,  concluding, 
that  Tigranes  would  certainly  follow  him,  to  hinder 
his  getting  possession  of  it.  The  stratagem  succeeded. 
Tigranes,  upon  the  first  advice  of  Lucullos's  design 
to  lay  siege  to  Artaxata,  marched  away  with  bis  whole 
army,  and  with  all  expedition,  in  order  to  get  between 
the  Romans  and  the  city.  In  four  days'  time  he 
effected  this  purpose,  and  posted  himself  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river  Arsanius,  which  the  Romans  were  to 
pass  in  their  way  to  Artaxata. 

Lucullus,  confident  of  victory,  crossed  the  river  with- 
out hesitation,  and  drew  up  his  army  for  action.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  presently  decided.  The  Arme- 
nians not  able,  neither  horse  nor  foot,  to  sustain  the 
sight  of  the  Roman  infantry,  fled  at  theirflrst  approach. 
Of  three'  kings,  who  had  posted  themselves  in  the  front 
of  the  Armenian  army,  Mithridates  was  the  first  that 
turned  his  back,  behaving  himself  this  day  roost  shame- 
fully. The  slaughter  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  former 
battle,  but  there  fell  more  persons  of  distinction. 

The  Roman  general,  after  this  victory,  would  have 
continued  his  march  to  Artaxata,  the  tt^ii^  of  which 
would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  it  lying 
at  the  distance  of  many  days'  march  to  the  north,  and 
winter  coming  on  with  snowy  and  tempestuous  weather, 
his  soldiers,  already  disgusted  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
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campaign,  wbich  had  been  very  severe,  refused,  after 
a  few  days'  march,  to  follow  him  any  farther  into  those 
cold  regions.  At  first,  indeed,  they  behaved  themselves 
with  some  degree  of  respect,  sending  their  tribunes  to 
make  their  remonstrances  to  him.  But  not  obtaining 
any  thing  by  this  method,  they  assembled  in  companies 
tumultuously,  during  the  night,  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  camp  but  confused  and  menacing  voices.  Lu- 
chIIus,  in  the  perplexity  which  this  spirit  of  revolt  threw 
him  into,  had  recourse  to  expostulations  and  entreaties, 
conjuring  his  soldiers  to  have  a  little  patience,  only  till 
they  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Carthage  of 
Armenia,  so  he  called  the  city  of  Artaxata,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  builtby  Hannibal,  when  thatillustrious 
fugitive,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiocfaus,  had  retired*  to 
the  court  of  Artaxitu,  the  head  of  the  house  from  which 
T^ranes  was  descended.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  nothing 
could  move  them :  marching  back,  therefore,  to  the 
southward,  and  repassing  Mount  Taurus,  he  entered 
into  Mesopotamia,  and  sat  down  before  Nisibis.  Guras, 
die  brother  of  Tigranes,  was  nominally  commander  in 
this  place ;  but  the  person,  who  really  performed  the 
functions  of  that  office,  was  the  same  Callimachus  who 
had  defendedAmisus  against  theRomans,  and,  quitting 
it,  had  set  it  on  fire.  Lucullns,  after  investing  Nisibis 
a  few  days  only,  took  it  by  assault.  Guras  he  treated 
with  great  humanity;  but  Callimachus,  though  he 
offered  to  discover  hidden  treasures,  could  obtain  no 
favour.  The  victor  caused  him  to  be  laid  in  irons, 
in  order  to  his  sufiering  the  punishment  due  to  him 
for  burning  Amisus ;  a  crime  which  Lucullus  could  not 
foi^ve,  because  it  had  deprived  him  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  exercising  his  clemency  and  generosity  towards 

'FlutwchgwlioiBeniiaiitihutndliian,  doe*  Bot  apeak  ofitwa  certain  truth] 
and  ComcIiiH  Ne^os,  in  hii  mkoudI  of  Kaoiiibal'a  miafortunei,  hji  noihui||  of  hU 
going  into  Armenia.  He  td1«  b«,  that  after  the  iricWryBiiincd  by  ScipioAainticu* 
met  Antlochu*  the  Great,  Hannibal  went  flrat  into  Crete,  and  Ibco  to  the  court 
of  Praiiaa,  king  of  BithjiiiB,  where  be  killed  biiDKlf. 
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one  of  the  most  considerable  o£the  Crreek  colonies 
in  Asia. 

TheRoman  army,  taking  uptfaeir winter-quarters  in 
this  new  conquest,  passed  the  bad  season  much  at  their 
ease;  for  it  was  in  a  mild  climate,  and  a  fertile  country. 

•y.  R.  086.  Hitherto  it  would  seem  (says  Plutarch)  as  if  fortune 
had  taken  a  pleasure  to  wait  uponLucullus,and  tofigbt 
for  him;  but  from  this  period,  as  if  he  had  quite  lost 
her  favour,  he  could  effect  nothing  without  difficulty 
and  labour,  and  was  continually  running  upon  rocks  and 
shelves.  It  is  true,  his  virtue,  his  course,  his  firmness 
of  soul,  suffered  no  alteration ;  but  his  actions  bad  not  ~ 
the  same  lustre  as  before ;  and  he  was  very  near  losing 
even  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by  his  past  exploits ; 
and  what  was  worst  of  all  (adds  the  historian)  hia  ad- 
versities were  entirely  owing  to  his  own  misconduct. 
He  had  taken  no  pains  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 

Bdiut.ap.  soldiers,  and  they  bad  several  causes  of  discontent.  Two 

lJ^  successive  winters,  in  which  they  had  undergone  great 
fatigues,  thefirst  before  Cyzicum,and  the  secondbefore 
Amisus,  had  given  birth  to  their  complaints.  And  they 
had  been  obliged  to  pass  the  following  winters,  either 
making  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  or  under  tents  in 
the  countriesof  the  allies:  for  Lucullus  never  quartered 
his  troops  in  any  of  the  Greek  cities,  or  in  the  cities  of 
the  allies  of  Rome.  The  severe  discipline,  together 
with  a  certain  reserve  and  haughtiness  in  his  manner, 
alienated  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  from  him.  And 
they  were  confirmed  in  this  bad  disposition  by  accounts 
from  Rome,  that  the  conduct  of  the  general  was  there 
censured.  Certain  speech-makers,  whom  envy  excited 
againstLuculluSipubliclyaccusedhiui  of  an  immoderate 
desire  of  command,and  an  insatiablegreedinessof  riches. 

'^  They  told  the  people,  that  he  bad  not  pushed  the  war 
with  vigour  against  either  Mithridatesor  Tigranes ;  but 
had  given  these  two  kings  time  to  retrieve  their  affairs, 

'Couulibip  of  M.AdlliiiGUbrioindC.Ca^uniluiPi«o. 
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in  order  to  make  himself  appear  necessary,  and  to 
fumiah  a  pretext  for  his  being  continued,  year  after 
year,  in  a  command  of  such  vast  extent,  as  to  com- 
prehend Cilicia,  the  province  of  Asia,  Bithynia,  Pa- 
phlagonia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  Colchis,  piat  in 
as  far  as  the  Phaais.  ^'• 

Gabinius  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  plan,  ck.  pro 
painted  upon  a  banner,  of  the  magnificent  palace  which  ^*"'  **" 
Lucullus  was  then  building,  to  intimate,  that  he  was 
making  all  that  expense  out  of  the  spoilsof  the  republic. 
In  short,  the  discourses  and  artifices  of  his  enemies  had 
such  an  effect,  as  to  engage  the  people  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  the  oldest  of  his  troops,  and  especi^Iy  Fimbria's 
legions,  should  have  their  discharge ;  that  he  should  be 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  Cilicia  by  Marcius  Hex, . 
consul  of  the  last  year;  and  by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
consul  of  the  present  year,  in  the  command  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  and  of  the  war  against  the  two  kings. 

But  what  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  authority  of  Lu- 
cnllus,  was  the  discourses  and  intrigues  of  P.  Clodius 
(bo  famous  for  his  enmity  to  Cicero),  a  thoroughly 
wicked  man,  void  of  all  sense  of  shame,  debauched  to 
such  an  excess,  as  to  be  suspected,  not  without  founda- 
tion, of  incest  with  all  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  Lucullus.  Clodius  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 
army  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  greatly  dissatisfied  on 
account  of  LucuUus's  preferring  others,  more  worthy, 
before  him.  This  man,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  stirred 
up  the  soldiers,  and  especially  those  who  had  served 
under  Fimbria,  to  mutiny.  Pretending  great  concern 
for  their  interest,  he  asked  them,  "  Whether  soldiers, 
who  had  grown  old  in  arms,  were  never  to  see  an  end 
of  their  fatigues,  but  to  pass  their  lives  in  attacking 
nation  aft«r  nation,  and  running  over  the  world;  and 
this  for  nTo  other  end,  but  safely  to  convoy  the  oarriages 
and  camels  of  Lucullus,  loaded  with  golden  vessels 
glittering  with  gems?"    He  added,  "  The  soldiers  of 
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Pompey,  who  have  forced  none  of  the  royal  cities  of 
Asia,  nor  have  had  other  enemies  to  contend  with, 
but  some  exiles  in  Spain,  and  slaves  in  Italy,  live  now 
in  perfect  repose  with  their  wives  and  children,  pos- 
sessing good  lands,  and  inhabiting  f^r  cities.  If  we 
are  still  to  suffer  the  fatigues  of  war,  let  us  reserve 
what  strength  is  left  us,  for  a  general  who  makes  it 
bis  greatest  glory  to  enrich  the  soldiers  that  have 
served  well  under  his  command." 

It  wasduring  the  winter,  and  while  the  Roman  army 
was  in  quarters  at  Nisibis,  that  the  spirit  of  mutiny, 
thus  fostered,  grew  almost  to  perfect  rebellion.  The 
two  kings,  doubtless  no  strangers  to  the  disaflfection  of 
the  soldiers  to  their  general,  took  advantage  of  it.  Ti- 
granes  re-entered  Armenia,  and  forced  I^  Fannhu, 
who  commanded  there  for  the  Romans,  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  castle.  Mithridates,  with  iOOO  of  his  own 
men,  and  an  equal  number  of  AnneHians,  returned 
into  his  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  he  defeated 
FbLin  Fabius  Adrianus  (one  of  Lucullus's  Heutenants), 
Aw.  Hu  whose  army  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed,  or 
^^  destroyed,  if  the  king  (who,  though  almost  seventy 
years  of  age,  exposed  his  person  like  a  young  warrior) 
had  not  received  two  wounds,  which  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  field.  This  event  slackened  the  ardour  of 
the  victors,  so  that  the  vanquished  had  time  and  op' 
portunity  to  gun  the  fort  of  Cabirae. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king,  cured  of  his  wounds, 
marched  to  besiege  that  fort :  but  beii^  informed  that 
TrtariuB  was  advancing  with  all  the  troops  he  had  been 
able  hastily  to  assemble,  he  retired,  Triaiius  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Comana,  and  even  guned  over  bim  some 
small  advantage ;  and  with  this  the  campaign  ended. 
v.R.a86.  Attheretumofspring,  Mithridates  having,  without 
question,  recruited  bis  army,  led  it  against  Triarius, 
whom  he  hoped  to  drive  entirely  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
PontuStbeforeLucuUuscoaldcometohisaid.  Triarius 
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kept  upon  the  defrasive,  and  declined  a  battle.  To 
ibrce  him  to  it,  the  king  made  preparations  to  attack  , 
a  castle,  in  which  waa  all  the  heavy  baggage  of  the 
Roman  army.  This  stratagem  succeeded.  The  soldiers 
of  Triarius,  to  preserve  their  baggage,  obliged  their  com- 
mander to  fight ;  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  backward 
thereto,  having  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
the  glory  he  should  acquire,  by  conquering  in  the 
absence  of  his  general.  The  two  armies  met  three 
miles  from  Ziela,  a  city  that  became  famous  in  the  Ro- 
man story  from  this  action.  Triariuswas  totally  routed^ 
nor,  perhaps,  would  any  of  his  troops  have  escaped  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  if  Mithridates  had  not  been  again 
wounded,*  and  thereby  rendered  unaUe  to  keep  the 
field ;  which  made  his  generals  order  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded.  This  was  the  most  bloody  defeat  the  Romans 
had  suffered  during  the  whole  course  of  their  wars 
against  Mithridates:  7000  Romans  remuned  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  amongst  whom  were  four-and- 
twenty  tribunes,  and  130  centurions.  Cicero,  making  etc  pm 
his  court  to  Pompey,  at  the  expense  of  LucuUus,  says,  ^  "^ 
that,  when  this  general  received  the  news  of  Tnarius's 
defeat,  it  was  irom  public  rumour,  and  not  from  any 
soldier  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter. 

The  troops  of  LucuHus,  though  they  had  before  re- 
iiised  to  follow  him,  yet,  through  shame,  consented  to 
march,  when  they  learnt  that  Triarius  waa  in  dai^^j 
but  it  was  too  late ;  he  did  not  arrive  in  Pontus  till 
after  the  disaster :  he  found  the  dead  bodies  Ijring  upon 
tihe  field  of  battle;  and,  by  ne^ectlng  to  bury  them, 
he  fitrther  exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him.  And 
as  for  Triarius,  they  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces, 
if  th^  general  had  not  furnished  him  with  means  of 
saving  himself  by  ^ight. 

*  The  wound  WH  in  hi*  tliigh.  The  kEugludiiihuunii'muiypeniuu  habittd 
and  umed  iftet  Ihe  Honun  mumer ;  which  acatantt  fin  his  not  bang  upon  hk 
nnd  iguoM  aRoDiiB  aUalito,  who  gktc  hfan  the  woBud.   The  ontuntm  wh 
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■  Tigranes  had  recovered  the  greater  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, and,  having  assembled  a  considerable  army,  was 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally;  and  this  made 
Mithridatesindu8triou8lyavoid,forthepresent,abattle 
with  Lucullus.  The  Roman,  not  being  able  to  force 
h  jm  to  an  engagement,  resolved  to  lead  his  army  against 
Tigranea,  whose  troops  he  hoped  to  defeat  with  ease> 
by  attacking  them  unexpectedly,  when  fatigued  with  a 
long  march :  but  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  un- 
tractableness  of  his  own  men ;  who,  though  they  had 
followed  him  some  time,  yet,  when  they  saw  that  he 
meant  to  go  into  Cappadocia,  declared  peremptorily 
they  would  not  follow  him  thither.  Lucullus  went 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost  from  man  to  man,  taking 
them  by  the  band,  and  with  tears  entreating  them  to 
advance.  There  was  no  kind  of  submission  to  which 
he  did  not  descend ;  but  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep 
root  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  They  treated  hira  with  in- 
solence and  contempt.  Showing  to  him  their  empty 
purses,'  they  said,  that  he,  who  alone  grew  rich  by  the 
war,  ought  to  make  war  alone.  What  confirmed  the 
Fimbrian  legions  in  this  insolence,  was  the  arrival  of  the 
consul  Glabrio,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Lu- 
cullus. The  consul  was  already  in  Bithynia,  and  had 
caused  proclamation  tobe  made  in  all  the adjacentcoun- 
tries,  that  he  prohibited  all  persons  from  obeying  the 
orders  of  Lucullus,  upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  the  Roman  people  having  put  an  end  to  his  com- 
mand. In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  the  soldiers 
ofFimbria  considered  Lucullus  onlyasaprivate  person: 
and  all  that  the  soldiers  of  the  other  legions,  who  still 
retained  some  respect  for  their  general,  could  obtain 
from  these  mutineers,  was,  that  they  would  cootinue 
with  the  army  to  the  end  of  the  summer;  and  even  this 
was  upon  expre88*condition,  that  if  the  enemy  did  not 
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appear  during  the  interval,  they  should  be  entirely  at 
liberty  to  withdraw. 

JLucullus,  to  avoid  being  totally  abandoned,  vrttf 
under  a  necessity  of  accepting  what  they  thought  fit 
to  grant,  and  consequently  of  suffering  Tigranes  to 
ravage  Cappadocia,  and  bearing  unrevenged  the  in- 
sults of  Mithridates.  He  had  wrote  to  the  senate,  that, 
having  subdued  those  two  kings,  it  was'  necessary  ten 
commissioners  should  (according  to  custom)  be  sent 
to  regulate  with  him  the  disposition  of  his  new  con^ 
quest.  The  commissioners  arrived  at  this  time,  and 
found  Lucullus  so  little  master  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, that  he  was  not  even  master  of  his  own  troops. 
And  this  reduced  him  to  say,  that,  as  to  any  future 
measures  relative  to  the  war,  he  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question;  that  those  were  Glabrio's  business,  who 
had  been  named  to  succeed  him.  But  Glabrio,  who 
had  expressed  great  ardour  for  the  employment,  while 
he  believed  he  should  have  nothing  to  do,  more  than 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  predecea8or*a  victories,  kept 
aloof,  when  he  found  there  were  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered. 

The  end  of  the  summer,  with  which  the  service  of 
the  Fimbrian  legions  was  to  end,  being  come,  they 
marched  out  of  the  camp,  drew  their  swords,  bran- 
dished them  in  the  air,  and  with  loud  cries  called  upon 
the  enemy ;  who  not  appearing,  they  pretended  they 
had  performed  their  engagements,  and  would  now 
retire.  Lucullus  was  under  a  necessity  of  dismissing 
them.  He  likewise  sent  part  of  the  other  troops  to 
Giabrio,  retaining  with  him  only  an  inconside>abIe 
number  of  soldiers,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  undertake  any  thing  farther.* 

■  PlnUrch,  UfHW  thii  occaiion,  dacaoliiani  DO  Lucnllui'l  inuitof  ■Abilllfand 
coodocenaiaiitol^wldlcn.  " If wilh »ll tbe grew qmlillCT be pmtKrA, taaiaaiei, 
ilgOuce,  laMtj,  yiidaita,  tad  thcleveof  jmtie^  he  h»d  llkewUt  pMitwiid  l£»t 
priDeipallalcDt  ofigenenl,  the  ikill  of  maluDg  biinielflaTcd  bjbaKl^a»yiht 
emplnt'tbelUiauiiiwmJdiuitlMTe  b4d(lMEuphrmMfotlu  bounduy,  but  the 
l^ifiiaa  wa  mi  ihe  utDamdei  of  the  cait.  for,  by  cooqaeriDg  Tigiucs,  thtf 
would  ban  reaped  tbe  bowfit  of  bli  conquuu,  and  bdd  in  Mbjecfioa  lo  IbaniMliga 
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Fittt.  !■  Pompey,  who  (as  above  mentioned)  was  already  in 

to^iiS.  Asia,  when  be  learnt  that  the  Manilian  law  had  trans- 
ferred to  him  Lucullu8*8  command,  lost  no  time  in  im- 
proving the  opportunity,  which  this  commission  gave 
himjofmortifyinghisrival.  Without  delay,  hecaused 
edicts  to  be  fixed  up  in  all  the  cities,  enjoining  the  Ro- 
man troops  to  repair  to  him :  obedience  was  punctually 
paid  to  his  edicts:  and  even  Fimbria's  legions,  which, 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  had  obtained  their  dismis- 
sion, went  voluntarily,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
the  ensigns  of  Pompey ;  who  left  his  rival  not  more 
than  1600  soldiers  to  attend  him  in  his  triumph,  and 
even  these  were  unwilling  to  stay  with  him. 

Pompey  likewise  summoned  the  principal  magi- 
strates of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  forbade  them  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus ;  and  whereas 
thi»  general,  in  concert  with  the  ten  commissioners, 
had  made  some  decrees  and  regulations,  Pompey  can- 
celled them  all,  and  wherever  he  went,  suffered  no- 
thing to  subsist,  that  had  been  instituted  by  his  rival, 
whom  he  endeavoured,  by  all  possible  means,  to  ren- 
der contemptible. 

Lucullus  complaining  of  his  strange  procedure, 
some  of  their  common  friends  proposed  a  conference 
between  the  two  generals.  Accordingly  they  met  in 
Galatia.  The  politest  expressions  of  reciprocal  esteem 
and  respect,  warm  congratulations,  high  compliments 

«UtbeiuukM>hiclltbMpiilKebadi)ibdned.  Andaa  totbe  Pinhiun,  din  mn 
DM  at  (Ml  dme  m  ponrflil  u  >ftennnl,  vhen  Cnmu  WlicLcd  ihem.  Rail  in 
piecci  bf  dril  wm  utd  banacd  t?  dMir  ui^ibotui,  tbdi  itiaigth  WM  DM  aqvat 
to  tlwt  of  >  king  of  AnneniL" 

TbewnMbiHoriMikcfvpbilaD,  tliBtLacDlni'tTicUiTic*«tReTaitainriD«n 
huitAil  to  hii  coonttj  thui  bensfidal  { the;  bdi^  ihi  ouue  of  Ctunu'i  usfonutiM* 
cxpeditioD  (galsn  me  Puthlao*.  {A«,  accOidiiig  to  Polybliut,  the  ufe  relnM  of  the 
Gnelu  trnds  XenophoD,  throogfa  tbe  whole  ooaiuiy  of  llwit  OModca,  vn  t  be  c«n« 
of  Alexuida'liiifuliHi  of  Pern*.]  "  lliecoDqnciti  (rf'Tignnocenaand  NirilnB, 
Ifae  inuDtoM  ridiM  bno^ic  fnra  Umk  dtki  10  Rome,  uid  3«  disdcm  of  TigntKf, 
bonwiDpaiiiplDllutriaiiiphafliiieuIliui  (hcae  inflamed  Cnmu  with  Ihededn 
of  cuTTiiig  the  RoDUD  ami*  into  the  eatt  1  ha  imagined,  (hat  all  die  wealtii  of 
Partliia  wOHld  b«  tho  «un  prer,  aa  veil  a*  amide  i»«Md,  of  whonet  would  take 
thetcoaUe  of  going  to  lelzBit.  Sut  the  anQirBortbe  PwthiaM  tentooD  und»- 
oelved  liim;  and  hn  deplorable  defeat  erlDoeii,  that  InKullai  owed  hie  vktario, 
DM  to  the  ujulilftiliMae  and  anmanlliieH  of  b^  oieoiica,  bat  to  Ui  own  an. 
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upon  each  other's  victorieB,  were  the  introduction  to 
mutual  accusations  (which  immediately  followed)  in 
the  most  opprobrious  terms.  Lucullos  reproached 
Fompey  with  his  unjust,  injurious,  insatiable  ambi- 
tion :  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with  his  passion 
for  money,  and  with  the  prodigious  wealth  he  had- 
amassed  during  the  war.  They  parted  more  inflamed 
than  before  with  anger  against  each  other;  and  this 
anger  was  for  erer  breaking  out  in  their  daily  dis- 
course. Pompey  affected  to  lower  the  value  of  Lu- 
cuUus's  exploits,  by  alleging,  that  he  had  fought  with 
nothing  but  the  empty  shadows  of  armies,  whereas  he 
himself  should  have  real  soldiers  to  combat;  an  in- 
fantry, which  Mithridates,  grown  wise  by  his  misfor- 
tunes} had  well  disciplined,  and  had  armed,  not  with 
gilded  toys,  but  with  swords  and  shields;  and  a 
cavalry,  which  the  same  prince  had  gradually  learnt 
to  make  truly  serviceable  in  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lucullus  affirmed,  that  he  had  left  his  successor  no- 
diing  to  do  against  Mithridates  or  Tigranes;  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end:  but  that  Pompey  (like  those 
cowardly  birds  which  &11  greedily  to  prey  upon  dead 
and  mangled  bodies,  which  they  did  not  kill)  was 
accustomed  to  come  in  at  the  close  of  a  war,  and  fall 
furiously  upon  the  scattered  remains  of  armies  de- 
feated and  routed  by  other  commanders ;  and  then 
ascribe  to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  those  victories. 
Thus  it  was  he,  this  mighty  man,  not  Catulua,  Me- 
tellus,  and  Crassus,  who  conquered  in  the  wars  of 
licpidus^  Sertorius,  and  Spartaons.  And  how  then 
was  it  possible,  that  he  should  not  aspire  to  the  fame 
of  having  terminated  the  wars  of  Fontus  and  Armenia, 
he,  who  was  so  nobly  ambitious  of  a  triumph  over  a 
gang  of  runaway  slaves? 

After  LucuIIns'a  return  into  Italy,  violent  and  Iong> 
continued  opposition  was  made  to  his  demand  of  a 
triumph.  What  the  event  was  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Pohpet's  good  fortune  attended  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  commiseion.  Phraates,  king  <^ 
Parthia,  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  allies  of 
Mithridates,  and  on  whose  aid,  after  his  many  losses, 
he  chiefly  depended  for  support,  were  fallen  at  variance. 
For  the  son  of  Tigranes,  rerolting  against  his  father, 
had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Phraates,  his  father-in- 
law,  with  whom,  having  prevailed  to  espouse  his 
quarrel,  he  returned  into  Armenia  with  an  army  of 
Parthians. 

The  elder  Tigranes,  therefore,  had  he  been  never  so 
much  inclined  to  assist  the  king  of  Pontus,  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  it ;  but,  in  truth,  he  had  no  such  inclina- 
tion, having  entertained  a  suspicion  that  this  good  ally, 
gruidfather  of  the  rebel  prince,  secretly  encouraged 
him  in  his  rebellion;  so  that  Mithridates  was  left' 
with  only  his  own  troops,  which  amounted  to  no  more 
than  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  to  withstand  all  the 
piuL  In  forces  of  the  Romans.  A  battle  he  prudently  and  in- 
Apji.HU  dustriously  avoided ;  but,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
^^  strength  he  had,  employed  it  to  shut  up  the  entrances 
into  his  kingdom,  and  to  starve  his  enemies,  by  cutting 
off  their  supplies  of  provisions,  as  often  as  possibly  he 
could ;  and  it  was  the  easier  to  distress  the  Roman 
trsops  in  this  respect,  as  the  adjacent  countries  all 
uvund  them  had  been  wasted  and  ruined  by  Lucullus. 
Pompey,  at  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  march 
against  the  king,  despatched  Metrophanes  to  him,  to 
sound  his  disposition,  whether  he  might  be  brought  to 
submit }  that  is,  iirslrto  deliver  up  all  the  deserters,  and 
then  surrender  himself  at  discretion.  The  monarch 
rejected  the  second  article  with  indignation :  the  de- 
serters, either  conjecturing  the  truth,  or  being  informed' 
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of  their  concern  in  the  negotiation,  rose,  and  drew  into 
their  mutiny  the  national  troops,  who  well  knew  the 
need  they  had  of  those  strangers:  but  at  length  the 
king  appeased  the  soldiery,  by  protesting  he  would 
nerer  deliver  up  those  who  had  done  him  service,  nor 
would  ever  make  peace  with  the  Romans ;  that  he  had 
never  in  reality  entertained  the  thoughts  of  peace; 
and  that  the  ambassadors  he  had  sent  to  Pompey  were 
in  truth  only  spies. 

Tlie  Roman  general  not  finding  it  practicable  to  dis- 
lodge the  king  from  the  strong  posts  he  held,  and 
apprehending  a  want  of  provisions,  turned  towards 
Armenia  Minor,  which,  being  destitute  of  troops,  pre- 
sented an  easy  conquest.  Mitbridates,  to  whom  that 
province  belonged,  followed  him  thither,  and  en- 
camped his  army  so  advant^eously  upon  a  hill,  that 
lie  could  not  be  forced  to  a  battle.  Drawing  his  pro- 
visions commodiously  from  the  countries  behind  him, 
he  employed  his  cavalry  to  carry  off  the  enemy's  con- 
voys ;  in  which  they  often  succeeded ;  so  that,  had  he 
continued  in  that  post,  he  might  have  greatly  dis- 
tressed his  enemy ;  but  he  quitted  it  for  want  of  water, 
not  knowing  that  water  was  to  be  had  there.  Pompey  nnu  in 
seized  the  post  immediately ;  and  the  verdure  with  ^"'^ 
which  the  hill  was  covered  indicating  that  there  were 
springs  in  it,  he  caused  wells  to  be  dug.  These  were 
presently  filled  with  water,  so  as  abundantly  to  supply 
the  whole  army. 

Not  long  after,  Pompey,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war, 
contrived  to  surprise,  and  almost  entirely  destroy,  the 
cavalry  of  Mithridates ;  a  fatal  blow  to  him,  in  that  it 
gave  the  Romans  a  &cility  in  getting  provisions.  As 
the  king  still  persisted  in  declining  a  battle,  Pompey 
undertook  to  shut  him  up  in  his  camp  by  lines  drawn 
round  it.  Five-and-forty  days  Mithridates  continued 
in  a  manner  besieged :  at  length,  prewed  by  &mine, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  fiight;  and  he  made  his 
dispositions  so  skilfully,  as  to  deceive  Pompey's  vigil- 
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ance.  Leaving  fires  lighted  id  his  camp,  be  set  out 
during  the  night.  Pompey  pursued  him  the  next 
morning,  but  without  being  aUe  to  attack  him ;  for 
he  k^t  himself  shut  up  in  his  camp  the  whole  day, 
and  renewed  his  march  only  when  it  vr&a  dark;  and 
the  Romans,  being  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
ivere  not  forward  to  hazard  a  battle  in  the  night. 

However,  when  the  kingdrew  near  to  the  Euphrates, 
Pompey  made  a  secret  and  expeditious  march,  got  be- 
fore him,  and  posted  himself  in  his  way  to  hinder  his 
passing  that  river,  which  would  have  brought  him  into 
the  dominions  of  Tigranes.  Mithridates  knew  nothings 
of  this  march  of  the  Roman  army;  and  his  troops 
having  set  out  as  usual  in  the  evening,  less  vigilant 
than  bef(M^,  because  expecting  to  be  very  soon  in  a 
place  of  security,  fell  unawares,  and  in  the  dark,  into 
the  midst  of  their  enemies.  Pompey  ordered  all  his 
trumpets  to  sound  at  once,  and  all  his  soldiers  to  give 
'  a  shout;  which  so  increased  the  terror  and  coninsion 
of  the  barbarians,  that  they  presently  turned  their 
backs,  and  fled :  and  it  is  said  (though  it  seems  not 
probable,  if  this  conflict  happened  in  the  night),  thai 
above  10,000  of  their  number  were  slain,  and  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  much  fewer.  The  king  with  800 
horse  opened  himself  a  way  through  the  Romans ;  but 
this  guard  did  not  stay  with  him  long,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  continue  his  flight  with  only  three  com- 
panions. Among  these  was  Hypsicratea,  one  of  his 
concubines,  whom  he  used  to  call  Hypsicrates,  on  ac- 
count ofhermasculine  courage  and  strength.  Habited 
and  armed  tike  a  trooper,  she  rode  by  his  side  in  all 
his  battles,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions, 
and  in  all  his  flights;  and,  in  this  last,  did  hint  the 
office  of  a  groom,  as  well  as  of  a  valet,  taking  care  not 
only  of  his  person,  but  of  his  horse. 

Mithridates,  having  picked  up  in  his  flight  about 
SOOO  foot,  and  some  foreign  cavalry,  arrived  at  a  fort 
called  Synoria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  Minor.  It 
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was  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  kept  his  treasures^ 
he  took  thence  6000  talents,  distributing  the  rich 
habits  and  other  things  of  value  among  his  friends : 
to  each  ofwhom  he  likewise  gave  apronsion  of  poison, 
that  they  might  be  masters  of  their  own  fate,  if  ihey 
should  be  in  danger  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  ai 
the  Romans.  He  had  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  with 
Tigranes ;  but  the  Armenian,  actuated  by  the  suspi- 
cionabove  mentioned,  or  pretending  so  to  be,  not  only 
seized  the  ambassadors  whom  Mithridates  sent  to  ask 
his  permission  to  enter  his  dominions,  bat  set  a  price 
upon  the  king's  head,  promiung  100  talents  to  any 
cme  who  should  bring  it  him. 

Mithridates,  thus  abandoned  by  his  ally,  resolved 
to  retire  to  the  Cimmerian  Bo^rus,*  where  his  son" Crfm 
Machares  reigned :  he  could  go  thither  only  by  land,  vut  *a^ 
the  enemy  being  masters  of  the  sea:  but  though  the^^**** 
march  was  long  and  difBcult,  the  king,  supported  by 
his  courage,  pushed  on  beyond  the  springs  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, passed  the  Hiaais,  and  arrived  at  Dioscunas, 
situated  on  the  Euxine  sea  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  isthmus,  which  divides  that  sea  from  the  Caspian ; 
and  there  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters.  Pompey 
had  detached  some  horse  and  light  troops  in  pursuit 
of  him ;  but,  upon  advice  of  his  having  passed  the 
Pbasis,  relinquished  all  hope  of  overtaking  him ;  and 
applied  himself  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  gained  the  late  victory,  calling  the  place  Ni- 
copolis  [the  city  of  victory].  To  people  it,  he  left  there 
such  of  his  soldiers  as,  by  wounds,  sickness,  or  age, 
were  disabled  from  farther  serving.  With  these  some 
fiimilies  of  tfae  country  joined,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  city  became  considerable. 

It  was  here  that  the  son  of  Tigranes,  the  only  re- 
maining son  of  three  whom  he  had  by  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  came  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  father  had  put  to  death  the  other  two  on  light 
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occasions;  whereupon  young Tigranes,  the  third  son/ 
not  thinking  his  life  safe  within  the  power  of  so  cruel  a 
father,  fled  to  Fhraates,  king  of  Farthia,  his  father- 
in-law,  who  not  only  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  but 
brought  him  back  into  Armenia  with  an  army,  and  laid 
siege  to  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom:  forXi- 
granes  had  retired  to  the  mountains.  The  city  being 
well  fortified  and  well  defended,  the  siege  was  spun  out' 
to  a  great  length ;  and  Fhraates,  the  necessity  of  his 
af&irs  recalling  him  intoParthia,  returned  thither  with 
the  better  part  of  his  forces.  Tigranes  seized  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  fell  upon  his  8on,vanquished  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  The  prince's  first 
thought,  after  this  disaster,  was  to  repair  to  his  grand- 
father Mithridates ;  but  meeting  in  the  way  the  news  of 
his  defeat,  and  of  the  bad  state  of  his  affairs,  he  fled  to 
the  Roman  camp,  and  threw  himself  as  a  supplicant  at 
the  feet  of  Fompey,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  was 
glad  of  bis  coming ;  for  being  then  just  going  to  enter 
Armenia,  he  wanted  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  he  made  use  of  young  Tigranes  for  this 
purpose,  marching  under  his  guidance  directly  towards 
Artaxata.  The  Armenian  king,  terrified  to  excess,  now 
turned  his  mind  wholly  to  make  bis  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans i  and,  in  his  fright,  the  first  step  he  took  was  de- 
livering up  those  ambassadors,  by  whom  Mithridates, 
when  distressed,  had  asked  his  protection,  to  Fompey: 
the  negotiation,  however,  for  peace,  was  traversed  and 
impeded  by  the  young  prince ;  and  the  Romans,  still 
advancing,  passed  the  Araxes.  Reduced  to  extremity 
by  his  fears,  Tigranes  then  opened  the  gatesofArtaxata* 
and  receivedaRoman  garrison  into  it;  and,having  beard 
much  of  Fompey's  clemency  and  honourable  disposi- 
tions, set  forward,  without  any  precaution  taken,  to 
resign  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  pleasure  and  di»- 
pos^  of  the  Roman  general.  He  laid  aside  his  royal 
robe,  but  retained  his  crown,  or  tiara,  that  he  might 
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command  some  respect,  even  while,  as  a  suppliant  king, 
he  knew  himself  an  object  of  compassion.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Romans  (which  was  about 
sixteen  miles  fromArtaxBta),two  lictors,at  the  entrance 
of  it,  signified  to  him  that  he  ralist  dismonnt;  for  that 
no  stranger  had  ever  been  permitted  to  enter  a  Roman 
camp  on  horseback.  Tigranes  alighted,  gave  them  his 
sword,  took  off  his  royal  tiara  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
the  presence  of  Pompey,  and  cast  himself  prostrate  on 
the  ground  before  him.  Pompey,  hereupon,  leaped 
fivm  his  seat,  ran  to  him,  and  kindly  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  lifted  him  up,  put  his  crown  again  upon  his 
head,  and  placed  him  on  a  seat  at  his  ri^t  hand,  and 
his  son  on  another  at  his  left.  The  king  said,  "  He 
should  never  have  acted  in  the  manner  be  had  just  then 
done,  towards  any  other  person  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  that  there  could  beno  dishonour  in  being  vanquished 
by  a  general,  whom  no  potentate  on  earth  could  ever 
hope  to  vanquish;  nor  in  submitting- to  a  man,  whom 
fortune  had  exalted  above  all  other  mortals."  To  this 
flattering  compliment  Pompey  answered,  by  assuring 
the  d^ected  monarch,  he  should  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  fate ;  that  he  should  not  lose  Armenia ; 
and  should  gain  the  friendsliip  of  the  Romans.  After 
these  words  of  consolation,  he  invited  the  king  and  his 
son  that  night  to  sup  with  bim,  appointing  the  next 
day  for  hearing  their  cause.  Young  Tigranes  had  not 
risen  from  his  seat  at  his  father's  appearing,  nor  shown 
the  least  mark  of  respect  for  him :  he  had  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  being  put  into  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  crbwn  of  Armenia,  and  was,  therefore, 
far  frond  beiug  pleased  with  what  had  just  passed. 
Wholly  possessed  by  his  anger,  he  not  only  refused 
to  go  to  the  supper  to  which  he  was  invited,  but  even 
intimated,  in  a  kind  of  threat,  that  if  Pompey  did  not 
give  him  satisfaction, he  should  find  some  other  Roman 
who  would  be  more  effectually  his  friend. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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The  day  following,  Pompey,  nflcr  holding  a  great 
eoun<nI  Cto  which  he  had  called  both  isther  and  son, 
that  he  might  know  their  several  pretensions),  pro* 
Dounced  a  decree,  by  which  he  ordained,  that  the  elder 
Tigranes,  yielding  up  to  the  Romana  all  his  conquests 
on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  paying6000  talents,  fot 
having  made  war  upon  them  without  cause,  should  still 
reign  in  his  paternal  kingdotn  of  Armenia  M^or ;  and 
his  son  in  Crordyene  and  $opheiie(two  provinces  border- 
iiig(ni  Armenia),  daring  his  father's  lifetime,  and  suc- 
ceed hira  in  all  ^eresti^hisdominionsafterhisdeath: 
hut  to  the  father  was  reserved  out  of  Sophene  the  trea- 
sure he  had  there  deposited,  without  which  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pay  the  fineof  6000  talents,  im- 
posed oa  him.  The  elder  Tigranes  joyfully  accepted 
these  terms,  being  glad  even  thus  to  be  again  admitted 
to  reign ;  and  he  was  so  overjoyed  to  hear  the  Roman« 
salute  him  king,  that  he  promised  to  give  every  common 
soldier  fifty  drachms,  each  centurion  1000,  end  e«ch 
military  tribune  10,000.  Bot  the  son  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  decree ;  and,  pretending  that  the  trea- 
sure in  Sbphraie  belonged  to  him,  refused  to  permit 
his  fother  to  take  it  away.  Pompey  decided  the  dispute 
in  favour  of  the  father:  the  son,  enraged  more  than 
ever  at  this  decision,  meditated  an  escape:  but  this 
design  was  discovered,  uid  a  guard  was  placed  upoa 
him  i  and,  being  afterward  detected  in  soliciting  the 
nobles  <^  Armenia,  and  also  the  Par^ians,  to  rtxtevt 
the  war,  Pompey  put  him  among  those  whom  he  re- 

vd.  Pat.  served  for  his  triumph.  Tigranes,  the  father,  as  soon 
as  he  had  received  his  treasure  out  of  Sophene,  paid  the 
6000  talents,  and  was  diereupon  declared  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  likewise  nowpep- 
fbnoed  his  promise  to  the  soldiers. 

Phraates  solicited  ine^etually  for  the  release  of  his 

Kat «  aofi-ia-law,  youi^  Tigranes.  Pompey  answered  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Parthian,  "  That  a  feUier  had  more 
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right  over  his  son  thsn  a  father-ia-law."  And  whereas 
the  Parthian  had  proposed,  that  the  Euphrates  should 
be  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires,  Pompey,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion,  declared  that  he  knew  ' 
no  boundaries  but  those  of  right  and  justice. 

j\riobarzaneB,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ever  &ithful  to 
the  Romans,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  had  been  the  sport  of  their  enemies,  had  been 
expelled,  restored,  and  expelled  again,  now  by  Mitfari* 
dates,  then  by  Tignmes.  The  flight  of  the  king  of 
Pontus,  the  ruin  of  his  aifairs,  and  the  peace  granted 
by  the  Romans  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  conflnned 
the  Cappadocian  in  the  possession  of  his  dominion  i 
and  Pompey,  in  recompense  of  his  fidelity,  gave  to 
him  Soptwne,  which  he  had  once  allotted  to  the  prince 
of  Armenia. 

After  these  regulation8,PompeyBiarched  northward  lit-Epu. 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Coming  to  the  river  Cyrus,  tko. 
he  was  opposed  by  the  Albanians,  and  the  Iberians, 
two  potent  nations  inhabiting  the  isthmus,  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  seas,  and  confederates  of 
the  king  of  Pontus^  but  having  overthrown  them  in 
battle,  he  forced  the  Albanians  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
then  wintered  in  their  country. 

L.  AURELIUS  COTTA,  >  „  ,  nXll,"! 

T     w  T-  i  Consuls.  HOME 

JL.  Manlius  Torquatus,  >  ess. 

Eariy  the  next  year  he  marched  against  the  Iberians,  "•^"' 
who  were  a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never  tub*  379th  cou- 
mitted  to  either  Medians,  Persiams,  or  Macedonians,  j.^^^  ^ 
during  all  the  thne  that  these,  successively,  held  the  Dio. 
empire  of  Asia.     But  though  Pompey  found  some 
difficulties  in  this  war,  be  soon  sumounted  them,  and 
Uacced  the  Iberians  to  tenns  of  peace;  their  king  Ar- 
toces,  for  host^es,  giving  his  sons. 

After  this,  be  reduced  the  people  of  Colchis  to  a  sub- 

nission,  havii^  taken  Olthaces,  their  king,  prisoner 

(whom  he  afterward  caused  to  be  led  before  him  in 

triumph) ;  and  then  marched  back  against  the  Alba- 

aaS 
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y™  o*    nians,  who,  whiJe  he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians 

«88.     and  Colchiane,  had  reoened  the  war.     He  overthrew 

^'^**'  them  ID  battle  with  great  slaughtN,  killing,  with  his 

^* "~:  own  hand,  their  general  Cosis,  the  brother  of  their 

king  Orodes  [or  Oneses],  and  thereby  forced  the 

king  to  purchase  the  renewal  of  the  last  year's  peace 

by  rich  presents,  and  also  to  send  his  sons  to  him  for 

hostages. 

Having  finished  this  war  in  the  north,  he  led  ba(^ 
his  army  into  the  southern  parts;  for  Mithridates 
being  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euzine  sea,  there  was  no  pursuing  of  him 
thither,  but  round  that  sea  a  great  way  i^ut,  through 
many  barbarous  Scythian  nations,  and  several  deserts ; 
which  was  not  to  be  attempted  by  the  Roman  army, 
without  manifest  danger  of  a  total  miscarriage.  [All 
that  Fompey  could  do  was  to  order  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Servilius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  he  so 
Fiui-ctDio.  stationed,  as  to  hinder  supplies  of  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries,  from  being  carried  to  the  king.J  In 
crirasing  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  his  way  to  Syria, 
he  arrived  at  the  place  where  Triarius  had  been  de- 
feated by  Mithridates;  and,  finding  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Romans  still  lying  unburied  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  he  caused  them  to  be  interred  in  honourable 
manner;  which  much  pleased  his  army,  and  made  the 
fault  of  Lucullus,  who  had  neglected  that  duty,  ap- 
pear in  a  stronger  light.  After  this,  continuing  his 
march,  he  subdued  Darius,  king  of  Media,  and  An- 
tiochus,  kingof  Commagene;  and  having,  by  Scaurus, 
reduced  Coele-Syria  and  Damascus,  and,  by  Gabinius, 
the  rest  of  those  parts  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  he  was  be- 
AOTuta  come  master  of  all  the  Syrian  empire.  Antiochua  Asi- 
JoMph.  aticus  (the  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes),  the  remuning 
Andq.L  It  jjgj^  (,£  (j,g  geleuciau  family,  who,  by  the  permission  of 
DioCiM.  Lucullus,  had  now  reigned  four  years  in  some  part  of 
Syria,  after  Tigranes  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  it,  applied  himself  to  the  Roman  general. 
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requesting  to  be  re^stabli^ed  in  the  kingdom  of  his    Vw  of 
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ancestors.  But  Fompey  answered,  "  That  the  Romans      tsa. 
had  found  Tigranes  in  possession  of  that  country,  and 
had  conquered  it  from  him,  and  were  not  to  yield  the  ^Tftb  <»n- 
fruits  of  their  victory  to  another."'    And  accordingly  j„^j, 
he  reduced  Syria  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  4o.  ts. 
Antiochus  being  thus  deprived  of  his  crown,  here 
ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucid^  ia  Asia,  after  it 
had  lasted  258  years. 

What  made  Fompey  so  fond  of  this  march  into 
Syria  was  a  vain  and  ambitious  desire  of  extending 
his  conquests  to  the  Red  sea.  He  had  formerly,  while 
he  commanded  lirst  in  Africa,  and  afterward  in  Spain, 
pushed  his  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterra-  fiul  ta 
nean  to  the  western  ocean,  and  had  lately,  in  his  Al-  ^""^ 
banian  war,  led  bis  forces  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea; 
and,  if  he  could  also  lead  them  to  the  Red  sea,  he 
thought  it  would  complete  his  glory. 

While  these  things  were  doing  by  the  Romans, 
there  happened  great  dieturbances  and  revolutions  in 
Judea:  they  had  their  original  from  the  ambition  and 
aspiring  spirit  of  Antipater  ("the  father  of  Herod).  J"^ 
He,  having  had  his  education  in  the  court  of  Alex-  c  2. 
ander  Jannsus  and  his  queen  Alexandra,  who  reigned 
after  bim,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Hyrcanus,  the  eldest  of  their  sons,  hoping  to  rise  by 
his  favour,  when  he  should  come  to  the  crown  after 
his  mother:  but  when  Hyrcanus  was  deposed,  and 
Aristobulus  made  king,  from  whom  he  had  no  pro- 
spect of  favour,  he  set  himself,  with  all  the  art  he  was 
master  of  (and  that  was  not  a  little),  to  restore  Hyr- 
canus to  his  crown:  in  order  whereto  he  treated  with 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Fetnea,  and  engaged  him  to 
assist  Hyrcanus  with  an  army :  and  he  had,  by  his 
intrigues,  drawn  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  into  the 

n  migiwd  fin  (Ui  owdaet  of  Pompe;  WB«,  dwt  ADdochai  beiD| 
and)  would  be  lo 
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vm  tf   lame  dengn.     The  greatest  difficult;  wu  to  ex(»te 
'  na     Hyrcanus  himself  to  the  uadertakiDg ;  for  he»  being 
"•*^°*-  a  quiet,  indolent  man,  who  loved  ease  more  than  any 
^^  *™-  thing  else,  had  no  inclination  to  stir  a  foot  for  obtaia- 
^      tng  s  kingdom.     But,  at  length,  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  must 
either  reign  or  die,  if  he  stayed  in  Judea,  this  aigu- 
vent  roused  him  to  fly  for  safety,  and  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Aretas.     This  prince,  according  to 
his  agreement  with  Antipater,  brought  Hyrcanus  back  ' 
Jmab.      into  Judea,  with  ao  army  of  50,000  men ;  and  having 
Aadi|.Li4.  tiiere  joined  the  Jews  of  Hyrcanus's  party,  gave  battle 
to  Aristobulus,  gained  an  absolute  victory  over  him, 
pursued  him  to  Jerusalem,  entered  the  city  without 
opposition,  drove  the  vanquished  prince  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  mountain  ofthe  temple,  aod  there  besieged 
him.     All  the  prints  adhered  to  Aristobulus,  but  the 
generality  of  the  people  declared  for  Hyrcanus.^ 
c.  4.  Scaurus  being  by  this  time  come  to  Damascus  with 

a  Roman  army,  Aristobulus  sent  thither  to  him,  and 
by  the  promise  of  400  talents,  engaged  him  on  his 
aide.  Hyrcanus  of&red  him  the  like  sum }  but  Seaurus, 
looking  upon  Aristobulus  as  the  more  solvent  of  the 
two,  chose  to  embrace  his  cause ;  and  Gabinius,  by  a 
present  of  300  talents  from  the  same  quarter,  was  in- 
duced to  do  the  same.  And,  accordingly,  both  the 
Roman  generals  sent  to  Aretas  to  retire,  threatening 
him  with  the  Roman  arms  in  case  of  refusal.  Aretas 

*  Thii  hanttMd  ki  the  time  of  ibcir  pavmcr,  on  irbkb  McMiaa  Arittabnlat, 
wantinelsmtM  and  beuu  fat  theSBi3ificea<irihuholyao1eimily,^ratdwllhdw 
Jewi,  that  wne  among  the  bengal,  to  fiirniih  him  with  them,  fot  a  sum  tpedfied. 
Bat  vhcn  lh«j  bad  ncdved  tb«  moner,  which  vw  let  down  to  thm  OTct  ue  in% 
ibn  refiued  to  deliTCt  the  BCrificw.  Nor  wai  this  the  DDly  hue  acdoD  ihej  wen 
guil^  of  at  thit  timt.     For  Ikfte  beiin  Hkd  at  JBDulem  one  Omu,  ■  mu  <£ 

Cit  repntalioa  fbt  (he  unctitj  o!  his  UT*,  who  wai  thought  lo  ham  obtained  by 
pnjat,  aia  ftom  heaven,  ia  a  time  of  drought,  thej  biooghl  him  Ibrth  into 
theanaT;  and,  andudiiw  that  hiioune  would  be  u  pttralait  ■•  hit  pnr«% 
pmaed  taitn  to  cune  Aiiatobului,  and  all  ibal  wsv  with  him.  He  long  n^sed  Is 
Markcn  l»  then  ;  but,alleigth,flDdiDgDOi«ilftani  IbcB-importunitisiheUflGd 
up  fail  handi  Eowaiilt  heaTcn,  ai  be  itood  in  the  midst  of  the  soldien.  and  ptayed 
thiu^  •'  O  Lord  Ood.  nctv  of  tha  univene,  aiuc  ^uaa  llMt  ttc  widi  ni  an  ih j 
people,  and  ihey  that  m  bedsed  in  the  (empia  sie  thj  pdena,  I  pny  thea  oat 
to  bear  the  ^jeri  of  ettfaa  oftbcm  againat  iba  odn."  The  bctlegcn  Ten  at 
euagol  agauut  the  good  man  fbr  ihia,  that  thej  Honid  him  to  death- 
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msed  the  a^e,  and  marched  off  towards  faia  own  Vncor 
couatTj;  whereupon  Arirtobulus,  haying  got  together  Ma  ^ 
all  the  forces  he  could,  pursued  after  him,  overtook  °'^^ 
hhiif  and,  with  a  great  slaughter,  defeated  him  in  a  379th  eon. 
battle,  wherein  perished  many  of  the  Jews  of  Hyr-  ""^^ 
canus's  party. 

About  this  ^e,  Pompey  himself  came  to  Da-  J"^' 
miseas,  whither  resorted  to  him  ambassadors  from  oU  c"^ 
the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  Egypt  and 
Jude*.    The  ambassadors  from  Egypt  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  4000  pieces  of 
gold  money,  and  those  from  Judea  with  a  vine  of 
gold,  of  the  value  of  400  talents,  which  was  aflerward 
depouted  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  there  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Alexander* 
kit^  of  the  Jews.    ^It  seems  the  Romans  would  not 
own  Aristobolns  to  be  king,  and,  for  that  reason,  put 
his  Other's  name  upon  it  instead  of  his^*     While  piu(>  tn 
Pcnnpey  was  in  Uiese  parts,  there  come,  to  make  their  ""^ 
court  to  him,  twelve  kings,  who  were  all  seen,  at  the 
same  time,  attending  upon  him. 

As  many  strong  places  in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia 
still  held  out  for  Mithridates,  Pompey  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  march  again  thither  to  reduce  them }  which 
baring,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  a  great  measure,  ac^ 
compUshed,  he  took  up  his  winter-quartars  at  Aspi^ 
in  Pontus.  CM"  the  places  which  he  reduced,  <>•»«>' f'T?^ 
called  Koum,  i.  e.  Newcastle,  was  the  strongest^  there 
Mithridates  had  laid  a  great  part  of  bis  treasure,  and 
the  best  of  his  other  e^ta,  as  reckoning  the  [dace 
impregnable.  Here  Pompey  found  the  private  me- 
Bioirs  of  the  king,  which  discovered  many  of  his  trana- 
aetioDS  and  secret  designs. 

V  Amon^  other  Alnu>  bntf  found  wtn  Mlthrid>tA^i  jMdldiul  codutudcuis. 
irhfdi  Panpej  oiucd  to  be  tnnsliied  fcito  LMte  by  I> 


»  ieuBad  pumoarira.    For  amstig  laiBj  odm  mnwidlDatj  eadawia 
which  Ihii  prince  bad  iccomplidud  hiraielf,  ha  waa  eminenutr  ibilled 
of  phjdc,  and  li  tMMmod  the  utboc  ef  tkM  vtttUan  ■lislpbwmlcal 
which,  Aran  hU  name,  laDowsalkdMiihiidMe,  which  has cveisiooebe«n  in  great 
•am  Nuaqg  dM  phjddaDb    Plia.  L  36.  «.  9. 
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Pompey  having,  while  he  Uy  at  Aspis,  settled  the 
afiairsofthe  adjacent  countries,  aswellas  their  circum- 
stances would  then  admit,  as  soon  as  the  spring  began, 
returned  again  into  Syria,  to  do  the  same  in  that  country. 

C.  Marcus  FiGDiusJ  Consuls. 

^  On  his  arrival  there,  he  made  Antioch  and  Seleuciai 
I-  on  the  Orontes,  free  cities,  and  then  continued  his 
march  to  Damascus,  intending  from  thence  to  make 
war  upon  the  Arabians,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  vicr 
tories  to  the  Red  sea.  But  in  his  way  to  Damascus 
he  m^e  many  stops,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
the  princes  of  those  parts,  and  to  hear  the  complaints 
that  were  made  agmnst  them.  For  in  the  declenuon 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  many  petty  princes  had  raised 
themselves  upon  its  ruins  in  several  districts  of  it,  and 
there  exercised  tyranny  over  the  people,  and  depre> 
datiODS  on  their  neighbours.  These  Pompey,  as  he 
passed  through  the  country,  summoned  to  him,  and, 
on  hearing  their  causes,  confirmed  some  of  them  in 
their  toparchiea,  under  the  condition  of  becoming 
tributaries  to  the  Romans;  others  he  deprived;  and 
some  he  condemned  to  death  for  their  mal-admini- 
Btratiou.  But  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Mennieus,  prince 
of  Chalcis,  who  was  the  wickedest  of  them  all,  having 
made  himself  very  rich  by  oppressing  his  people,  and 
plundering  his  neighbours,  presented  Pompey  with 
1000  talents,  and  thereby  redeeming  not  only  his  life, 
but  his  principality,  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
both  a  great  number  of  years. 
^  On  Pompey's  coming  into  Ctele^Syria,  Antipater, 
from  Hyrcauus,  andone  Nicodemus,  from  AristobuJus, 
addressed  themselves  to  himconcerning  the  controversy 
that  was  between  these  two  brothers,  each  of  the  dele- 
gates requesting  his  patronage  to  that  brother  by  whom 
be  was  sent.  Pompey,  having  heard  what  they  had  to 
say,  dismissed  them  with  lair  words,  ordering,  that  both 
brothers  should  appear  in  person  before  him ;  and  pro- 
en  z...,C(Xlg[c 
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mising,  that  he  would  then  take  iiill  cognizaDce  of  the   '^«'  of 
whole  cause,  and  determine  it  as  justice  should  direct,     em. 
At  this  audience  Nicodemus  did  much  hurt  to  his  "•^*°' 
master^  by  complaining  of  the  4<X)  talents,  which  sswiro-- 
ScauruB,  and  the  SOO  which  Gabinius  had  extorted      *^' 
from  him;   for  this  made  both  those  generals  his 
enemies :  and  Pompey  was  afterward  much  influenced 
by  them  in  his  determination  of  the  dispute.     But 
Pompey,  being  then  intent  upon  making  preparations 
for  his  Arabian  war,  could  not  immediately  find  leisure 
for  this  matter ;  and,  soon  after,  an  event  happened, 
which  forced  him  to  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  what- 
ever he  had  to  do  in  Syria,  and  march  ^un  into 
Pontus.     It  was  as  follows: — 

Before  Pompey  left  Syria  in  the  former  year  (688),  Apf '« 
there  came  ambassadors  to -him  from  Mithridates,  out 
of  Bosporus,  with  proposals  of  peace.  They  offered  on 
the  king's  part,  in  case  he  might  be  allowed  to  hold  his 
paternal  kingdom  (as  Tigranes  had  been),  to  pay  tri- 
bute for  it  to  the  Romans,  and  quit  to  them  aU  bis 
other  dominions.  To  this  Pompey  answered,  **  That 
the  king  should  have  come  to  him  in  person,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Tigranes  had  done."  The  negotiation 
had  no  effect ;  for  Mitfaridates  could  not  entertain  the 
thought  of  surrendering  himself:  he  offered  to  send 
his  sons,  and  some  of  his  principal  friends ;  but  this 
offer  was  rqected :  whereupon  he  made  new  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  as  great  vigour  as  at  any  time  before : 
he  levied  exorbitant  sums  upon  the  people,  who,  having 
been  lately  terrified,  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  changed  that  respect  and  zeal  which 
they  had  hitherto  retained  for  their  sovereign,  even  in 
his  worst  fortune,  into  indignation  and  hatred,  when 
they  felt  themselves  thus  oppressed  by  him :  for  the 
violences  and  vexations  committed  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  taxes  were  insupportable-,  and 
he,  falling  sick  at  this  time,  could  not  remedy  the  evil. 
He  was  shut  up  in  his  palace  with  three  eunuchs,  who. 
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Vovdr   attended  hiai,  and  were  the  only  persons  admitted  to 

88«.     see  him.    Bat,  notwithstanding  his  confinement,  the 

^^^*-  levies  went  on,  and  sixty  cohorts,  of  600  chosen  men 

aa^MB.  each,  were  raised,  beudes  a  great  multitude  of  othcor 
■oldiers,  in  whom  he  had  leu  confidence.  Pompey, 
having  notice  of  these  prqwrations  for  war,  found  it 
necessary  to  hasten  bade  again  into  Pontus  to  watdi 

'S^  the  kin^s  proceedings.  On  his  arrival,  he  fixed  hit 
residence  for  some  time  at  Amisua,  and,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  that  place,  was  guilty  of  the  very  foUy  whidli 

8tnb.L  19.  lie  luui  before  censured  in  Lucutlus.  For  he  there 
settled  the  dominions  of  Mitbridates  into  provincei, 
and  bestowed  the  reward^  as  if  the  war  had  been 
ended :  whereas  Mithridatei  was  still  alive,  and  with 
a  great  anny,  and  was  meditating  an  invanon  on  the 
very  heart  of  the  Roman  doDiiniona.  Pompey,  in  dis* 
tributing  his  rewards,  gave  the  lesser  Armenia,  with 
several  other  territories  and  cities  adjoining,  to  Dqo- 
tanif,''  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Galatians,  to  recom* 
pense  him  for  hia  adhering  to  the  Roman  intoest 
during  all  this  war,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title 
of  king  of  thoae  countries,  whereas  before  he  was  only 
atetrarch. 

Fiu!i^'        ^^1b  ^^  Roman  forces  were  in  Pwtu^  Aretas,  the 

Pomp.       Arabian  king,  took  the  advant^;e  of  their  absence  to 

make  incursioni  and  depredations  in  several  parts  of 

Syria.  TbiscalledPompeybackagainintothsteountry. 

*i?;^  Marcos  Tuixiub  Cicero,)  r'^„„,^^ 
B.C.03.  /^  A  J-  Consuls. 
Caiub  Antomiub,                j 

^'J^    ■   On  hia  arrival  at  Damaacua,  the  cause  of  Hyrcanus 

joMrii.  de  and  Aristobulus  waa  brought  to  a  bearing  before  him. 

Andq.'wd^  They  both  appeared  in  peraoo,  as  be  had  ordered ;  and, 

MJndjc  ^  the  same  time^  several  of  the  Jews  appeared  dere 

against  bol^:  these  last  requested,  in  behalf  of  them< 

'  Thte  ii  the  MOW  king  D^otania,  in  whew  bdidf  Ck^  Bherwud  made  one 
tfU  nrirtitM.  «U«hra  tfiJua  b^an  Julltu  CaMt.  Oalada  «m  ftomt^ 
governed  br  four  tetiMclu,  o!  whicb  Dejotanu  wu  now  one.  To  hia  tetmdij 
fttam  iddcd  tba  gniti  aboie  neodoiiBd,  vkbaut  dlif  nwewtog  ifae  otks-  te. 
naietu.    B«l  Dejotuui  bid  (c^ukedaUGalatlauUie  time  wlMtCi«»pI(*<led 
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sdTBa,  **  Tbit  they  might  uot  be  gOTemed  by  a  king  "    Ym>  <£ 
They  pleaded,  "  That  it  bad  been  fonnerly  the  use  ^  uu! ' 
of  their  natiou  to  be  governed  by  the  high-priest  of  ^^.ai. 
the  God  they  worshipped,  who,  without  asBumiiig  any  ssu*  mm. 
other  title,  administered  justice  to  them,  according  "^ 
to  the  laws  and  constitutions  transmitted  from  their 
forefathers :  that  it  was  true  indeed,  the  two  con- 
tending brothers  were  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  but  Lad 
introduced  a  new  form  of  government,  that  they  v:  i  ^  I  it 
thereby  subject  the  people  to  slavery." 

Hyrcanus,  on  his  part,  utged,  "  That,  being  the 
elder  Isother,  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  birth- 
r^ht  by  Aristobulut,  who,  living  left  him  only  a 
small  portion  of  land  for  his  subsistence,  had  usurped 
all  the  rest  from  himj  and,  like  a  man  bom  for  mis- 
chief, practised  piracy  at  sea,  and  rapine  and  depre* 
dations  at  land,  upon  his  ne^hbours."  And  for  the 
attesting  of  what  Hyrcanus  had  alleged,  there  ap- 
peared about  1000  of  the  principal  Jews,  whom  Attti> 
pater  had  procured  to  come  thither  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  Aristobulus  answered,  '*  That  not  his  am- 
bition had  excluded  Hyrcanus  from  the  government, 
hut  his  own  incapacity  to  manage  it,  being  an  in- 
active, slothful  man,  utterly  unfit  for  the  business  of 
the  public,  and  follen  into  the  contonpt  of  the  people : 
(he  added)  I  was  therefore  forced  to  intetpoe^  in 
order  to  {oeserve  the  govemment  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  ^  and  I  bear  no  other  title  in  the 
itete,  than  what  Alexander  my  fatho*  had  before  me." 
And,  for  witnesses  of  this,  he  produced  several  young 
men  of  the  country  in  gaudy  and  splendid  apparel» 
who  did  not,  by  their  dress,  or  by  their  behaviour, 
bring  any  credit  to  the  cause,  in  support  of  which  they 
appeared.  Pompey,  on  this  hearing,  saw  fur  enough 
into  the  matter  to  make  him  disaj^rove  of  the  violence' 
done  to  Hyrcanus,  hut  would  not  Immedi^ely  deter- 
mine the  craitroversy,  lest  Aristobulua,  being  provoked 
therdiy,  ^KMild  oketruct  him  in  his  Arabian  war;  mi 
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Tor  at    enterprise  which  he  hod  thea  much  at  he«ut.   Giving, 
'  wo?  ^  therefore,  fair  words  to  both  brothers,  he  dismissed 
^- *'■*'■  them  for  the  present,  promising,  that,  after  he  had 
ssitt  «oa-   reduced  Aretas,  and  his  Arabians,  he  would  come  in 
''^^'      person  into  Judea,  and  there  settle  and  compose  all 
matters.      Aristobulus,  perceiving  how  the  Roman 
general  was  inclined,  went  from  Damascus  without 
taking  leave;  which  very  much  angered  Pompey. 
,  Pint,  ct  In  the  meantime,  Aretas,  though  he  had  hitherto 

^  ig  contemned  the  Roman  arms,  yet,  when  he  found  the 
uuihrid.  Romans  near  him,  and  ready  to  invade  him  with  their 
victorious  army,  sent  ambassadors  to  make  his  submis- 
sion. Pompey,  nevertheless,  marched  to  Petra,  the 
metropolis  of  Aretas's  kingdom,  and  having  taken  the 
place,  and  the  king  in  it,  put  him  into  custody ;  but 
released  him  afterward  on  his  submitting  to  the  terms 
required,  and  then  returned  to  Damascus. 
JomiL  Being  there  informed  of  the  warlike  preparations 

da  bSl*    which  Aristobulus  was  making  in  Judea,  he  marched 
J"^  into  that  country,  and  found  him  in  his  castle  at  Alex- 

andrion,  which  was  a  strong  fortress,  situated  in  the 
pinL  In  entrance  of  the  country  on  a  high  mouDtun.  Pom- 
^t^ia  P^y  ^^^  ^''^  ^  message  to  come  down  to  him ;  which 
Mwiid.  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do }  but  at  length,  by  the 
persuafflons  of  those  about  him,  who  dreaded  a  Ro- 
man war,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  comply;  and, 
after  some  discourse  with  Pompey  about  the  contro- 
versy depending,  he  returned  again  into  his  castle: 
and  this  he  did  two  or  three  times,  hoping  by  these 
compliances  to  gain  Pompey  to  his  side ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  fortifying  his  castles,  and  making 
preparations  for  his  defence,  in  case  the  sentence 
should  go  against  him ;  of  which  proceeding  Pompey 
being  informed,  forced  him,  on  his  next  coming 
down,  to  make  a  cession  of  all  his  castles,  and  to  sign 
orders  to  those  that  commanded  in  them  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  Romans.  Aristobulus  grievously  re- 
sented the  putting  this  force  upon  him,  and  therefor^ 
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as  800D  as  he  got  free,  fled  to  Jerusalemi  and  there   TMrof 
prepared  for  war.   Fompey,  not  to  give  him  time  for     aeo. 
taaembling  his  forces,  marched  after  him.    The  first  "•*'•**• 
place  where  the  Romans  pitched  their  camp  was  in  ^^^ 
tiie  plains  of  Jerichoj  and  here  they  received  the  news  jo«4,. 
of  the  death  of  Mithridates.    It  was  brought  to  Pom-  ^^" 
pey  by  special  messengers  sent  from  Pontus.    The  jud. 
messengers  having  their  spears  wreathed  about  with  J^" 
laurel,  which  was  always  a  token  of  some  victory,  or 
other  important  advantage  gained  to  the  state,  the 
army  were  eager  to  know  what  had  happened  j  and 
whereas  there  was  no  tribunal  yet  erected  for  the 
general  (the  camp  being  just  pitched),  and  it  would 
require  some  time  to  erect  one  of  turf  (as  was  the 
custom )f  they  heaped  up  their  packsaddles  one  upon 
another,  and  thereby  made  an  eminence:   Fompey 
ascended  it,  and  from  thence  communicated  to  them, 
that  Mithndates  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
and  was  dead ;  that  his  son  Phamaces,  having  seized 
his  kingdom,  submitted  both  that  and  himself  to  the 
Roman  state;  and  that  from  him  came  the  letters 
bringing  this  account:  so  that  the  war,  which  had 
caused  them  so  many  fatigues,  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  army  immediately  expressed  their  joys  by  shouts, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  day,  hut  fes- 
tivity and  sacrifices  of  thank^iving. 

The  sequel  of  Mithridates's  story,  after  his  arrival  via.  ni;r. 
at  Dioscurias,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  is  ^ 
as  follows : 

Having  there  wintered,  he  set  out  early  in  theA™.Mi. 
spring  for  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  had  been 
a  province*  of  his  empire,  and  where  he  had  placed 
one  of  his  sons,  called  Machares,  to  govern  it  with  vu.  mpt. 
the  title  of  king.     But  the  young  king  having  been  ^ 
hard  pressed  upon  by  the  Romans,  while  they  lay  at 


The  Botpomii  ireic  itioM  people  who  iolutnud  the  northan  mnt  of  ihs 
line  Ks;  which  cout  (or  u  leut  ihe  w  *  "  .    <.    .    . 

■otiiect  to  HilhiidMea,  M  wdl  u  the  cennln  ia___  ^ 

Not;}  lite  Cimmerian  Boaponu,  whidi  il  lito  the  Dame  of  the  Moit,  vhldi 
dirUet  the  OMntoanu  ftun  A«ia. 


Euilne  Ks;  which  cou(  (or  at  leut  the  wetietn  part  of  It)  hcdu  to  hate  been 

■otiiect  to  Hithiidatea,  aa  wdl  at  the  coim»T  called  (in  Ihfa  pari  of  the  Roman 

Moit,  which 
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Twor   the  siege  ofSinope,  and  were  masters  of  the  EuxiM 
*  ne,     sea  by  means  of  their  fleet,  he  made  peace  with  them, 
^^*^  and  had  ever  since  maintained  the  terms  of  it.    This 
^^{^^  having  much  angered  the  father,  the  son  dreaded  his 
lit.  Kpib  approach ;  and  therefore,  while  he  was  on  the  way,  sent 
*-  **■        ambassadors  to  pacify  him,ui^ng  in  excuse  of  his  con- 
duct, that  what  he  had  done  was  by  the  necessity  of 
App.  Ml-   !■>■  a&irs,  and  not  by  choice.    Finding  that  his  father 
'''^        was  implacable,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  esoqie 
by  sea;  in  which  attempt  not  succeeding,  he  killed 
himself,  to  avoid  falling  into  his  father'a  hands. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  from  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  udsucccsb- 
fuUy  to  treat  with  Pompey,  then  in  Syrian  and  that* 
losing  all  hopes  of  obtaining  peace  from  the  Romans, 
upon  any  tolerable  terms,  he  made  all  the  preparations 
he  could  for  war. 
VVL  npr.  Afl  soon  as  he  was  capable  (after  his  sickness  formerly 
^  mentioned)  of  acting  and  managing  his  affiurs  in  per- 

son, he  sent  troops  to  Pbanagoria,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  strait,  that  he  might  be  abs(4ute  master  of  the 
channel,  of  which  he  was  already  master  on  the  west 
side,  bymeansof  Pantic^>eum.  Castor,  aman  of  ob- 
scnre  birth,  who  was  governor  of  Phaxu^^oria,  had  for- 
merly been  affronted  by  the  eunuch  Tryphon ;  and 
now,  seeing  this  eunuch  arrive  with  the  king's  troops, 
killed  him,  made  the  inhabitants  take  arms,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  resume  their  liberty.  The  whole  city 
rose.  Thecitadel,inwhichwereseveralofMithridate^8 
children,  and,  among  the  rest,  Artaphemes,  above 
forty  years  old,  made  some  resistance  i  but  the  pe<^le 
heapmg  up  wood  round  about  it,  in  order  to  set  it  on 
fire,  the  prince's  courage  Mled,  and  he  surrendered 
himself  prisoner,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Oxathres,  and  one  sister,  called  Eupatra, 
all  four  under  age.  Clec^Mitra,  anothra-  daughter  of 
Mithridates,  held  out  against  the  rebels,  notwith- 
standing her  being  thus  deserted  by  her  brother ;  and 
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gave  her  father  time  to  aeod  sfaipa  to  carry  h<r  off  to   Va>  tt 

Panticapeum.    Castor  delivered  up  his  prisoners  to     ago. 
the  Romans.  ^c.». 

The  example  of  Fhanagoria  whs  followed  by  several  3^*t.  «»- 
of  the  neighbouriag  towns ;  so  that  Mithiidates,  seeing 
treasons  multiply  around  him,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Scythian  kings,  by 
giving  them  some  of  his  daughters  in  marri^e,  with 
rich  presets :  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  appointed 
to  escort  the  princesses,  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  having  first  killed  the  eunuchs  who 
had  the  care  of  them.  All  these  disappointments  dfr-  piut.  m 
termined  him  to  make  a  desperate  expedition  through  ^('» 
the  way  of  Pannonia,  and  the  Trentiue  Alps,  into  ^^  ^i- 
Italy  itself,  uid  there  attack  the  Romans,  as  Hannibal 
had  done,  at  their  own  doors.  In  order  hereto,  he 
collected  numerous  forces  out  of  the  Scythian  nations, 
for  augmenting  his  former  army,  and  sent  agents  to 
engage  the  Gauls  to  join  with  him.  There  were 
abundance  of  Gauls  settled  upon  the  Danube,  and 
the  rivers  that  &1I  into  it,  and  he  had  for  a  long  time 
kept  up  a  good  correspondence  with  these}  so  that 
he  expected  not  only  to  meet  with  no  opposition  from 
them,  but  to  have  them  for  his  allies  and  auxiliaries. 

But  this  enter|wise  containing  a  march  of  above  Pridcwiz. 
SOOO  miles,  through  all  those  countries  which  are  now 
called  TartanaCrimsa,  Podolia,  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Transylvania,  Hungaria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and 
Lonibardy.andovef  three  great  rivers,  the  Borysthenes, 
tbe  Danube,  and  the  Po;  the  very  thought  of  it  so 
tnrified  the  army,  that,  to  avoid  it,  they  conspired 
against  him,  and  made  his  son  Fhamaces  their  king. 
Mithridates  had  always  distinguished  this  son  as  bis 
favourite  and  intended  him  for  hJs  successor.  But 
the  prince,  who  was  desirous  to  preserve  at  least  the 
wreck  of  his  father's  fortune,  and  foresaw  that  the 
project  of  marching  into  Italy,  if  only  begun  to  be  put 
into  execution,  would  probably  occasion  the  loss  of  all. 
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'    hy  rendering  the  Romans  irrecoocilable  to  the  family 
of  Mithridates,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con- 

^  apirators/ 

The  king,  informed  of  what  waa  in  agitation,  sent 
some  of  his  guards  to  seize  the  prince}  but  he  gained 
over  these  soldiers  to  join  him  in  the  conspiracy:  into 
which,  by  remonstrances  andpromises.he  easily  brought 
likewise  the  Roman  deserters,  who  were  encamped 
without  the  walla  of  Panticapeum.  The  prince  found 
Jio  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  the  soldiers  of  the  other 
camps;  and  at  the  head  of  this  multitude  of  rebels  he 
presented  himself  before  the  place  at  daybreak. 

The  city  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  camps. 
Some  officers,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  shouts  he  heard,  having  gone  over  with 
their  soldiers  to  Phamaces,  the  inhabitants  presently 
opened  the  gates  to  the  prince :  so  that  the  king  waa 
reduced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel.  From  thence 
he  sent  to  ask  the  mutineers  what  their  demands  were : 
they  answered  with  extreme  insolence,  "  We  demand 
that  Phamaces  should  be  our  king.  We  want  a  young 
king,  not  an  old  one,  governed  by  eunuchs,  and  who 
makes  known  his  power  only  by  cruelties  to  his  ge- 
nerals, his  friends,  and  even  his  children." 

Mithridates  came  dut,  in  order  to  speak  in  person  to 
them ;  but  the  soldiers  who  attended  him,  thinking  it 
would  be  best  for  themselves  to  follow  the  stream,  of- 
fered their  services  to  the  rebels.  The  Roman  deserters, 
proud  of  their  number  and  strength,  and  ever  at  the 
head  of  the  rebel-crew,  made  answer  to  this  offer  of  the 
soldiers,  "  That  it  would  not  be  accepted,  unless  they 

'  Feat  might  priira  couoni  with  tmbllion  in  tmmpting  Ibe  prince  tD  rdid.  I1)e 
deMb  t€  hit  bnnhei  Xiphana  midit  make  him  think  bu  ovn  lUe  Ttry  pncsrioiu. 

HitbridMM,  in  the  (tedliw  of  hii  aAUn,  hwl  pUced  StnEonice,  Ihe  mother  at 
XMkua,  in  k  ittong  caUlc  fcalUd  Snupboriam)  In  Fontus.  She,  finding  ha. 
■df  like  to  be  deKrted,  dellToed  the  plus  (o  Towpej,  apon  his  promiK  of 
•afet;  for  henelf,  Mid  Ukewlu  fbc  her  tea,  in  can  be  Aoaid  bupcn  to  fell  Inlo 
thebandioflheRoinuii:  and  Pomp^  coDtiaued  bee  in  posK^on  of  Ibat  culle 
ana  of  moat  of  the  dHea  in  it.    Xl^aiea  wm  at  thi>  tmie  in  Pimtus  wilb  bii 


who,  to  be  tereued  on  the  moiha,  earned  tbii  don  to  the  udeirftbe 

nmiiiOn  the  oppoaite  d£  to  whidl  the  caMle  Mood,  and  tt         '  ~  *"' ''""'" 

hei  Tlew,  and  1^  the  dead  bodj  onbimcd  do  the  ttnmd. 
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firatgaresomesigoalproofof theirzeal."  And,atthe  Votof 

same  time,  tbey  pointed  to  Mithridates.    In  so  great  690. 
extremity,  the  king  had  nochoice but  to  return  into  the 


fort,  which  he  did  not  effect  without  great  difficulty,  "'J*,"*^ 
having  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.    At  the  same  p,^^„^ 
instantfthewholemultitudeofthe  revolted  proclaimed 
Fhamacesking;  and,  for  want  of  a  diadem,  they  bound 
about  his  head  a  broad  iillet  of  Egyptian  paper,  which 
somebody  had  taken  out  of  a  neighbouring  temple. 

Mithridates,  who,  from  a  tower,  saw  all  that  passed,  Ona.  6. 6. 
sent  many  times  to  ask  his  life  of  his  son,  with  per- 
mission to  retire.  But  as  none  of  his  messengers  re- 
tumed,and  he  found  he  must  die,  he  made  this  prayer : 
"O  ye  gods,  the  avengers  of  fathers,  ifitbe  true  that 
you  exist,  and  if  there  be  justice  in  heaven,  grant  that 
Fbamaces  may,  one  day,  hear  his  sentence  of  death 
pronouDced  by  his  children."  He  then  called  some  imo.  a^ 
of  bis  officers  and  guards,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
faithiul  to  bim,  and,  having  praised  their  generosity, 
.ordered  them  to  repair  to  the  new  king;  after  which 
he  retired  into  his  apartment,  distributed  poison  to  his 
wives,  concubines,  and  daughters,*  and  took  a  dose  of  it 
himself:  this  not  operating  upon  him,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  sword;  but  failing  to  give  himself  such  a  wound 
as  was  sufficient  to  do  the  business,  he  called  to  him 
a  Gallic  officer  (who,  at  the  bead  of  some  of  the  rebels, 
had  forced  the  walls  of  the  castle),  "  Brave  soldier, 
you  did  me  great  services  at  the  time  you  fought 
under  me :  you  will  do  me  a  greater  now  than  ever, 
if  yon  will  save  me  from  the  shame  of  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  being  led  by  them  in 
triumph."    The  Gaul  complied  with  his  desire. 

■  Two  of  hii  diughten,  Hithridatii  Mid  NfMS,  «ba  wa«  to  be  mviicd  to 
the  two  PteUmjt,  the  one  king  of  KgjpC,  mnd  dw  other  king  of  Cjprui,  doind 
la  bm  the  centolarian  of  dfing  before  their  faiher :  tbty  m^e  haste  thmfoit  (o 
drink  the  |M>boti,  and  expired  in  a  my  ihori  time. 

The  nombet  of  lhi«  prince*!  uni  and  dau^ten,  ijy  hii  wiveii  and  eoncubinei, 
wu  tery  corHtdmbk.     Haoy  of  hii  »ns  he  slew  in  hii  diipleanire;  and  uiany  Frldeaui. 
of  hli  daaghtOB  he  poiaoned,  wliai  he  could  not  eairy  ibem  off  in  hii  flights. 
.  Nemrthelen,  fire  of  hu  toot  and  two  of  hia  daughtm  were  carried  by  Pompey 
to  Rome,  and  then  led  before  him  in  hit  Itlam^ 

VOL.  iV.  B  B 
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Vtm  of        Sucb  WB8  the  end  of  Mithridates ;  **  wbom  Cicero 

Ma      styles  the  greatest  of  kings  after  Alexander.    He  was 

^^^  (myn  Velieius)  a  very  great  prince,  sometimes  1^  his 

"•uieim-  fortune,  always  by  his  magnanimity;  a  general  in  coim- 

cie.  in  lhb.  "''  *°^  design,  a  soldier  in  execution,  and,for  hatred  to 

vdi.  L  2.    Rome,  another  Hannibal.    It  is  agreed,  that  he  was  a 

reryextraordinaryperson,  both  forthe  greatness' of  his 

spirit  and  the  endowments  of  his  mind ;  and  that  he  was 

learned  in  all  the  learning  of  those  times :  and  it  is  af- 


ww  fortf-aii  jean;  accotding  to  Applu,  fbrtf-two;  Kctadiiig  a 
Eutropiai,  fori;;  ud  according  to  Plinj,  IhMy;  but,  tccoiding  v^  u...  .  — .. 
tnith  or  the  mallet,  (hough  we  niian  Ihe  beginning  of  the  war  Aocd  H!lhiidala*a 
Moling  Cappadiicta(irhidi  waa  the  flnt  dcoidni  of  it),  lu  duiadon  Co  hit  dialh  w31 
be  no  DiOTC  than  twrnty-wrcn  jait  i  vhlch,  for  the  take  of  a  round  nnmlier,  Plinf 
<tBt  thirt;,  and  Iheteh;  eoine*  neaieit  to  t)w  Inith.     Piideaui,  Codikk.  p.  4S3. 

'  The  (umnarf  given  u^  by  an  lagenliMii  and  judicdoui  modem,  of  the  wan 
and  foitanei  of  Hlthridatca,  aitd  of  bia  diuacter  aa  a  waroor,  may  not  psh^ 
be  unaceeptaUe  to  Ihe  nadni 

^ODM-  "  ^^  diipoiition  of  ihingi  [mentioned  above  in  Che  aole,  p.  307.1  gave 

qoieudela  liKtodiieem^lywaia.irtilclilbmioQeoftlienobleatpBitiofdieBaraaohhMy: 

(Qjgi^](Uf      became  ve  do  not,  on  thin  oocnicn,  read  of  princea  alieadf  orercoine  by  ]uiur}i  and 

Ac         '    pride,  aaAntlodnnandTigranea;  dot  hf  fear,  aa  PhOip,  Pent*,  and  Jngimfaat 

but  a  m^DaoiauNU  kmg,  wKd,  in  Mlvenitr,  like  a  lioD  that  qana  upon  U«  voimda, 

wai  find  with  greater  indignation  upon  that  account.   Thu  part  of  the  Rmnan 

hliici7faiinKalac,beea[taeitaboiudivitfapcipetaalaade<r«r-KDexp«ctcdinolD- 

tioni;  fbr  if  MitbridMeaoould  eaailvrccniit  hia  aTmiea,itii  Hkewlae  tTue,tbalin 

duwe  rerenea  of  fortune,  ui  which  kingi  atxod  IngiMUMedofobediEBoe.aDd 

aatrictdiadpllDe,  hii  barbamu  torcea  fbnook  him :  aa  be  had  the  art  of  enticing 

nationB,and  atining  up  dtiei  to  TebelliDti,ao  waa  be  Hkewiae  betrayed  bj  Mie^aina, 

fabchildim,  and  ilia  wivea:  aahefaadaoBMtinieaimexperitneedRanungtamlatCi 

contend  with,  iO,al  other  timea,  wen  aent  agalnit  himSj'Ila,liueDUauiMPampe7. 

"  Thii  ninoe  baring  dcAatad  theBooun  gaoenla,  and  craqnend  A^  Uaol< 

donia,  andGreecc^  wii  vanqaiihed,  in  bla  tmn.  bj  Sjlla;  confined  b;  a  tnaqt  to  Ida 

fbnner  llmlti;  hacaand  and  inuilted  by  Ihe  Roman  gcDerala.    Becraw  once  mote 

irfA^bewMdi- 


sued  into  hij  own  country,  obliged  to  fly  for  ahelter  to  Tigtanea,  and  defeated  widi 
Umt  daHodingDowQpoobinudfalon«(tfaeAiiMniannHnaicbbdngimaamib 
ably  loat),  he  took  aaiicniary  in  hi*  own  dominioiia,  and  la^aacetided  the  throne. 
"  LucuQd*  waa  tocceeded  by  Fompey,  who  quite  ontpowocd  MlduUate*. 

ttj.  ilutt  lUI  a..t  af  hi,  J,m.lnLm.^  .wt,  -imping  t}ir  A  r.Ta.,  mnwlml  ftan  lUngw 

to  danger  ihtough  the  counliy  of  the  Lazi,  and,  aaaonbling  in  hii  way  all  tlte 
barbarians  he  met  wiA,  appoand  in  Baapotua  agalntt  hla  aoo  Maehuea,  who 
bad  reconciled  himself  to  the  Romans. 

"  Although  plunged  in  lo  deep  an  abyaa,  he  yet  formed  a  deaign  of  ■naWHg 
Italy  the  leat  of  [he  war,  and  of  marching  lo  Rome,  at  the  ticad  of  tboae  natiooa 
who  enaluTed  it  some  yean  after,  and  by  the  lame  way  ihey  thsi  took. " 

[I  kaow  not  whether  by  theae  lait  wordi  Ihe  judicious  author  intended  to  in- 
timate,  that  because  ibe  Roman  state  was,  aome  bundred  of  yam  after  this  time, 
cndaTcdbythenationi  he  ttAn  to  it,  it  would  now  bare  been  ndangergd^m 
inTasion  from  the  lame  nations.  If  he  did,  he  muit  anrely  have  rorgM  fat  a 
moiaent,  that  Rome  waa  now  almost  in  the  highest  degree  of  strength  abe  cnr 
attained  to;  and  that  she  waa  fallen  into  extreme  wealciusi,  and  broken  aD  to 
pieces,  when  Ibose  natioDS  succeeded  in  their  attempt  upon  bet.] 

"Betrayed  by  Pbamacea,  another  of  bis  sons,  and  by  an  army  terriSed  at  the 
greatness  of  his  enttrpriaB,  and  the  perila  he  was  giring  in  search  of,  he  died  in 
amannet  votthyof  aking." 
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firmed,  that  of  twenty-two  nations  under  his  comtnaBd)    Vm  or 
he  could  speak  to  every  one  in  thar  own  proper  Ian*      ma. 
guage.  OtherofhisaccomplishmentsbaTebcenalready^r  "  ~ 


mentioned.  But  that  he  was  inhuman,  unnatund  in  bii^^<|^ 
displeasure,  a  monster  of  cruelty  (not  to  DienticHi  the  pu^  1 7. 
massacre  in  cold  blood  of  80,000  Italians  settled  in  <^  ^ 
Asia),  is  manifest  from  his  murdering  his  mother  and 
his  brother,  and  from  the  great  number  of  his  sons,  and 
of  his  friends  and  followers,  whom  at  several  times,  and 
often  on  very  slight  occasions,  he  had  put  to  death.  He  pm.  437. 
lived  seventy-two  years,  sixty  of  which  he  reigned. 

Pompey,  from  the  plains  of  Jericho,  where  (as  was  Jo*,  aol 
before  related)  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  ofjnrtt^^"' 
Mithridates,  led  his  army  Cowards  Jerusalem.  Chi  his 
approach,  Aristobulus,  terrified,  and  repenting  of  what 
be  had  done,  went  out  to  meet  him ;  and,  in  order  to 
pacify  his  anger,  promised  him  an  absolute  submission, 
uidlifeewiseaconsiderablesum  ofmoney.  TheKoman 
general  accepted  the  proposal,  detained  the  king,  and 
sent  Gabinius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  a  body  of 
men,  to  receive  the  money :  but  when  Gabinius  came 
to  the  city,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him ;  and 
was  told  from  the  walls,  that  the  citizens  would  not 
stand  to  the  agreement.  Pompey,  thinking  himself 
mocked  by  A  rish^ulus,  laid  bim  in  chains,  and  marched 
with  thewholearmydirectlyfor Jerusalem.  Theplace, 
by  its  situation,  as  well  as  by  its  fortifications,  was  very 
strong,  and  might  have  held  out  a  long  time,  if  the 
people  within  had  not  been  divided  among  themselves : 
the  adherents  of  Ari^obulus  were  unanimously  for  de- 
fending it ;  and  to  this  they  were  the  more  vebementjy 
carried,  by  their  extreme  indignation  at  Pompey'a 
making  their  king  a  prisoner ;  but  the  partisans  of 
Hyrcanus  being  the  stronger,  and  being  determined  to 
receive  Pompey  into  the  city,  the  other  party  retired  to 
the  mountain  of  the  temple,  where,  having  broken  down 
the  bridges  over  the  deep  ditdies  and  valleys  that  sur- 
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Vtmtt   rounded  it.  £bey  resolved  to  maintain  themselves.  Most 
mo.     of  the  sacerdotal  order  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Aristo- 
^"^^  bulus,  and  shut  themselves  up  with  those  who  had  seized 
Si!Il!^  thetemple;  whilethemainbodyofthepeoplenot  only 
admitted  Pompey  into  the  city,  but,  with  Hyrcanus  at 
their  head,  supplied  the  Romans  with  all  the  necessaries 
they  could  furnish  for  carrying  on  the  siege  of  the 
temple.    The  north  side  of  it  being  observed  to  be  the 
weakest  part,  Fompey  began  his  approaches  there.  At 
first  he  offered  the  besi^ed  terms  of  peace;  but  these 
being  rejected,  he  sent  to  Tyre  for  battering-rams,  and 
all  other  engines  of  war  proper  for  a  siege,  determined 
to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  speedy  reduction  of 
the  place.  Nevertheless  it  held  out  three  months,  and 
perbaps  the  Romans  would  have  been  necesutated  to 
quit  their  enterprise,  had  it  not  been  for  the  supersti- 
tious rigour  with  which  the  Jews  observed  their  sabbath. 
'  ^^*-    Formerly  it  had  been  carried  so  high,  that  they  would 
pridmiz     not  defend  their  lives  on  that  day,  but,  if  then  assaulted, 
would  rather  patiently  yield  their  throats  to  be  cut,  than 
stir  a  hand  in  tbeir  own  defence.  But  the  mischief  and 
I***  folly  of  this  being  sufficiently  made  ^pear  in  what  they 

suffered  from  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  wars, 
it  was  then  determined,  that  the  necessary  defence  of  a 
man's  life  was  not  within  the  prohibition  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  Butthisbeingunderstoodtoholdgood 
only  against  a  direct  and  immediate  assault,  and  not 
against  any  antecedent  preparative  leading  thereto,  it 
reached  not,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  allowing  of  any 
work  to  be  done  on  that  day,  for  the  preventing  or  de- 
stroying the  worst  designs  of  mischief,  till  they  came  to 
ide'ML  ^  P*^'  ™  execution.  Although,  therefore,  they  vigor- 
Juddc  ously  defended  themselves  on  the  sabbath-day,  when 
assaulted,  yet  they  would  not  then  stir  a  hand,  either  to 
hinder  the  enemy's  works,  or  destroy  their  engines,  or 
obstruct  their  erecting  of  them,  as  they  did  on  other 
days ;  which  Pompey  perceiving,  ordered  that  no  as- 
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sault  aboold  be  made  upon  tbem  during  their  sah-  „^'"' 
baths  ;  but  that  those  days  should  be  employed  wholly     ton. 
in  carrying  on  his  noils,  and  erecting  and  fitting  his   '•'^'^ 
engines  in  such  manner  as  they  might  best  do  exe-  ^JJ^ 
cution  the  following  days.     And  thus  the  Romans, 
taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  the  Jews,  filled 
up  the  ditches  with  which  the  temple  was  surrounded, 
and  brought  forward  their  engines  of  battery,  without 
meeting  with  any  opposition:  by  which  engines  they 
at  length  beat  down  a  strong  tower;  and  this  drew 
a  great  part  of  the  adjoining  wall  with  it;  so  that  a 
breach  was  made  laige  enough  for  an  assault.     Cor- 
nelius Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  being  posted  near  the 
breach,  immediately  mounted  it,  and  was  followed  by 
the  whole  army,  who  thus  entering  the  place,  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  those  whom  they  found  within 
it :  it  is  reckoned,  that  no  less  than  13,000  were  put 
to  the  sword ;  and,  in  this  massacre,  none  acted  more 
cruelly  than  the  Jews  of  the  contrary  faction  did 
against  their  own  brethren.     During  aU  this  scene  of 
destruction,  we  are  told  that  the  priests,  who  were 
then  in  the  temple,  went  on  with  the  daily  service  of  ^f^^''** 
k,  not  being  deterred,  either  by  the  rage  of  their  jodtk. 
enemies,  or  by  the  death  of  their  friends :  and  that 
many  of  the  priests,  white  they  were  so  employed,  had 
their  own  blood  mingled  with  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  were  ofiering:  an  instance  of  con- 
stancy much  admired  by  Pompey  himself. 

And  thus,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  was  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Romans,  in  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  179th  Olympiad  (Caius  An- 
tonius  and  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  being  then  consuls 
at  Rome),  about  the  time  of  our  midsummer,  and  on 
the  day  which  the  Jews  kept  as  a  solemn  fast  for  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  with  it,  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon. 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  haid  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place,  Fompey,  accompanied  by  several  of  his 
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TwoT    chief  officen,  went  up  into  it,  and  not  contenting 

^  w^    themselvex  with  viewing  the  outer  courts,  caused  the 
B.c.6a.  Yaost^  8Kred  parts  of  the  temple  to  be  opened  to 

saiM  am-  them ;  and  they  entered  not  only  into  the  holy  place, 

*"'^'''  but  ^90  into  the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  were 
permitted,  by  the  Jewish  law,  to  enter  but  the  faigh- 
priest,  and  he  only  once  in  a  year,  on  their  great  day 
of  expiation.  The  Jews  are  said  to  have  more  griev* 
ously  resented  the  profanation  of  their  temple  by 
Pompey  than  all  they  had  before  sufibred  from  the 
Romans  during  the  war. 

Jm-am.  Hiough  Pompey  found,  in  the  treasuries  of  the 
temple,  3000  talents  in  money,  besides  its  rich  uten- 
sils, and  other  things  of  great  value,  he  left  it  all 
entire  and  untouched,  for  the  sacred  uses  to  which 
it  was  devoted.  And  the  next  day  he  ordered  the 
temple  to  be  cleansed,  and  divine  service  to  be  there 
carried  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem,  however,  he  demolished } 
and,theu^  he  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  office  of  hi^- 
priest,  and  made  him  also  prince  of  the  country,  would 
not  allow  him  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  his  bor- 
ders beyond  the  old  limits  of  Judea ;  but  deprived  him 
of  all  those  cities  which  had  been  taken  by  his  prede- 
eessorsfrom  the  Coele'Syriansand  Phoenicians.  Gadara 
(which  was  one  of  them)  having  been  lately  destroyed 
by  the  Jews,  he  ordered  to  be  rebuilt,  at  the  request  of 

App.  in.     Demetrius,  his  freedman  and  chief  favourite,'  who  was 

BdL  Oir.        ■That  the  tem^e  vn  nor  okeo  on  the  dij  of  a  lolemn  &M,  n  nid,  not  onlf 

lnJoMphu«{iiaie|iUMslutabo«e.dted,  batalMbr8nba,1.16.D.  76S-    Tba 

loking  of  Jeniuleni  by  Nebuchadneuar  itaa  on  Ibe  ninth  ilaj  of  tbeii  montb 

Twnai,  (3  Kiogg  iiT.  ai .)  vhuli  untally  falU  aboml  the  thoe  of  OUT  mkUBminv, 

taoaa  or  later,  according  ai  their  iotenalaDcn  liappeDed.     B«t  in  thai  pnacot 

Mkndar,  it  ia  tranilaltd  to  die  eightemtb  of  that  month, 

De  Tnna         '  '*'  W^mom  riche*  aod  power  of  thia  Dsiwcrini  rAaeX  no  hoaour  npda  hi* 

Anlin.R        P«tron-  He  waanot  Mhamed,>«rjSeneca,  ofbeingricher  thanPotnper;  and  PIu- 

PlDt.in         **i<^  "'»««' him,  that  beftse  be  iMuiacd  to  Rose,  he  kadnrr  fine  btnm  in  Ibe 

p,^  moat  agreeable  luburbi  of  the  dt  j,  with  magnificent  phlena,  whilit  Potnp^  bad 

'^  only  a  plaki  habituioQ.    Freqnenll;  at  IbuM,  irluk  Pampcy  waa  waiting  ftir  bb 

gueita,  or  politelj  receiTiDg  them,  Demctdiu  iiod  alnsdj  takeo  hii  place  at  nhle^ 

with  hii  head  covered,  and  lolling  at  hia  eue.  But  Kidi  waa  the  dispodtioQ  of  Pom- 

pajl  heoTerlookedeTVythingliiiiuubeloTei    Gabi&iBi,  Scaunu,  and  odiMi, 

acted  all  kiiida  of  injuatice  and  opprenion  undo-  bia  aalbnrllrf,  and  enriched  tbem- 

idnab;  pillaging  without  aBricKm   PaaiM]iaiifliMdj(,dth«thN>i^«Mt< 
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a  native  of  that  place.    This,  and  all  Uie  rest  of  those  j,^?*^- 
conquered  cities,  he  added  to  the  province  of  Syria;     6»e: 
of  which  he  made  Scaunu  president,  giving  him  two  ^    ^'  ^ 


legions  to  keep  the  country  in  order.  Then,  carrying  ^^.  ""• 
with  him  Aristobulus,  and  his  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Autigonus,  and  two  of  his  daughters,  as  captives 
to  be  led  before  him  in  his  trium^,  he  set  forward 
in  the  nay  to  Rome. 

Fompey,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  coming  to  Abusub 
in  Pontus,  found  there  the  body  of  Mithridates,  which 
bad  been  sent  to  him  from  Fluuiuices,  with  many  pre- 
sents, to  procure  bis  favour.  The  presents  Pompey  ^'-  *" 
received ;  but  as  to  the  body,  that  he  might  not  seem. 
to  insult  the  dead,  he  would  not  see  it,  but  ordered 
it  to  be  carried  to  Sinope,  and  there  buried  in  the 
ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Pontus ;  adding 
such  expenses  for  the  funeral,  as  were  necessary  for 
the  solemnization  of  it  in  a  royal  manner. 

Phamacesdelivereduplikewise  to  Pompey  those  per-™- J"P»- 
sons,  who,  some  years  before,  had  seized  Manius  Aqui-  Am  Hi. 
lius  at  Mitylene,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  king        ^ 
of  Pontus;  and  together  with  these  he  sent  also  a  great 
number  of  host^es,  whom  Mithridates  had  exacted 
irom  various  princes  and  states,  Greek  and  barbarian. 

Many  governors  of  fortresses  and  castles'"  in  this 
country  had  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general,  in  ^^.p"^ 
order  to  surrender  them  to  him  in  person,  and  thereby 
avoid  being  made  answerable  for  such  parts  of  the  trea- 
sures there  deposited  as  they  imagined  would  otherwise 
be  embezzled  by  under  officers:  so  that  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  jewels  andrich  moveables  fell  into  his  hands. 

DCM,  not  faring  to  check  ihccn,  or  duDogh  poUct,  to  attub  cnttuiei  10  hiiD,  wfaom 
bBWrnitaidloiBDOwebjiooiaudiiejentj.  It  is  ■  blot  in  hi*  repuMlian  t  tiali 
doa  DOt  mffiee  for  ■  mm  in  office,  tbu  hii  pemonal  conduct  be  inepioftduble  i  be 
iiuuwcnble  for  thenii«cODductofthoee  vboiutuiidahiicomDiiBiloii,  Ctevfet. 
■  Id  loaie  of  dtete  CMtIa  Pmnpn  tbnnd  imX  lidut,  etptdiHj  *t  Teliun, 
whaa  WW  the  chief  DudnAc^  or  ■tordUHUe  of  Midufdaiaii  tbr  It  coniaiDed  2000 
cnpa  made  of  the  onyx  itoiM,  uid  Ktingtdd,  with  nuji  avMt  aiuotity  of  bQ 
tstu  of  plu^  houfdMld  goods,  ind  fumiluK,  ud  of  lU  m 
aeoa,  both  be  mm  w^  lune, 
takiog  «n  InrMitorr  of  than. 
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■anMK      ^^  *** ^^  conqueror  distributed  rewards  to  all 
epo.     those  petty  princei  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  re- 
^^■^-  public :  to  Phamaces,  he  gave  the  title  of  friend  and 
"^2^.  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  confirmiDg  him  in  the  pos- 
Pi„t.  In     session  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Bosporus:  only  he  excepted, 
fomp.       out  of  the  number  of  his  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phanagoria,  declaring  them  free:  becaose,  by  their 
revolt,  they  had  given  the  final  blow  to  Mithridates. 
Castor,  the  author  of  that  defection,  was  likewise  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
people :  [This  man  became  afterward  the  son-in-law 
of  king  DejotanisJ.    From  Amisus  Pompey  marched 
into  the  province  of  Asia  Propria,  and  took  up  his 
winter-quu^rs  in  the  city  of  Ephesus.    While  he  lay 
there,  he  rewarded  his  victorious  army,  giving  to  each 
«u.a«.  M  private  soldier  1500  drachms,  and  proportionablymore 
to  all  the  officers,  according  as  they  were  in  higher  or 
lower  posts  of  command ;  on  which  occasion  he  ex- 
9,100,0001  pended  out  of  the  spoils  taken  in  this  war  16,000 
s,87s,oooi.  talents;  and  yet  he  reserved  ^,000  talents  to  be 
carried  into  the  public  treasury  at  Rome,  on  the  day 
of  his  triumph ;  to  make  which  as  glorious  as  possibly 
he  could  was  now  his  principal  object. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CifroorifiiMry  himoHrs  art  decnxi  to  Fompeg  fry  Ai  te»ait  at  &e  meUoH  ^ 
M.TiUlhu  Cicero,  Oeaamnil!  and  ig  Oe  pa/pk,  at  the  maHim  of  tm»^ 
tMr  tribuiuM.  An  acannl  of  the  MrtA,  eduaitiiM,  atid  tnmii  of  Cicero;  hU 
prt^Ttti  tkrovgh  iJu  gwaitorAip,  fdileihip.  and  pnetorihip,  to  the  aminlar 
digntliii  h\t  actt  and  fTOttedingi  in  bit  ctnualMp^  prior  to  Mt  ^tmotr^  ef 
Catitlm'i  contplraey.  BriffMiloriei  <^  C.  Jnliui  6»«r,  if.  Poreiia  Cata, 
and  L.  Setgiui  CaHSiia,  to  tiai  Hme.  The  eontpWacy  it  qvuitei.  Hanomri 
ioae  to  Cicero  hy  the  lenaU.  He  ii  i^onUd  bg  MeteUut  Nepoe,  one  iff  Ac 
trVnmet,  hut  imif rhwi  to  nuAe  the  i^ghml  iKm  to  Jtii  giory. 

The  joy  at  Rome  on  the  news  of  thedeath  of  Mithri- 
dates may  he  said  to  have  been  intemperate.  Cicero, 
who  in  a  speech  (the  first  he  ever  made  from  the  rostra) 
had  employed  his  eloquence  with  the  people  to  procure  ^ 
for  Pompey  that  unprecedented  commission,  which  was 
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given  him  by  tlie  Manilian  law,  employed  now  his  con- 
sular and  personal  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain 
Ar  him  unprecedented  honours.  At  the  motion  of 
Cicero,  the  fathers  decreed  a  public  thanksgiving,  in 
Fompey's  name,  of  ten  days,  which  was  twice  as  long 
as  haid  ever  been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even 
to  Marius  himself,  for  hia  victory  over  the  Cimbri." 

And  upon  the  recdpt  of  the  public  letters,  which 
brought  the  account  of  Fompey's  success  in  Judea 
(which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  in  the  east),  two  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  T.  Labienus  and  T.  Ampius, 
passed  a  law,  that  this  singular  iavourite  should,  on 
all  festival  days,  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  laurel 
crown,  with  his  general's  robe;  and  in  the  equestrian 
races  of  the  circus  his  triumphal  habit." 

But  we  read,  that  in  vun  would  have  been  these 
decrees  in  reward  of  Fompey's  rictories,  in  vain  would 
have  been  the  victories  themselves,  if  his  eloquent  pa- 
negyrist, a  m(^  able  and  vigilant  ma^trate,  had  not 
preserved  Rome  (in  the  close  of  this  very  year),  Irom 
the  mischievous  machinations  of  her  own  citizens; 
machinations  so  big  with  destruction,  that  Fompey, 
at  his  return  home,  declared  himself  indebted  to 
Cicero,  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  again  his  native 
country.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  relation  of  that 
memorable  transaction,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  this  ftmous  consul* 
orator,  and  philosopher,  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  the  highest  magistracy,  and  of  the  acts  of  his 
consulship  anterior  to  that  which  was  the  chief  glory 
of  his  life.  Hiad.T<<.i. 

P.S. 

■  The  rsadei  will  dm  parfaap*  modi  vondn  at  tUi,  If  be  caUi  to  nlad  iriut 
WM  fonneilj  mentioiMd  (b.  6.  c  8.)  that  Ckero  {*  tbonngh  party  nui)  ■pcaki 
•f  Sdpio'i  turriog  ■  tuall  ganiwa  oat  of  Nninaotia  (■  ton  m  the  h wt  c£ 
Spain)  •■  in  explait  eqoallj  mooMoloiii  with  Muini'i  rjctny  (near  tba  Po  In 
die  entnuMfi  of  Italy)  onr  Ibe  nnmenxi*  bra*  of  the  Cimbri  t  an  am]' amonndllg 
to  aoe,OW  meci,  whieh,  in  the  (rpinica  at  the  pnbtie  at  Rmne,  IhnaleDHl  the  dtj 
with  ■  ipeedj  and  total  deatrnetion. 

•  If  wamay  baUergPatereiilniiDdDiOiPnDpey,  ahamedoftheaemaikicif  L.  1.  Ep. 


dUtliietMitaocoDtniylORniUicaDiiuxhni.mBdeuKoftbembutoiKe.   CiecM  18.*dAttlc 
wcnu  to  >i]i  the  con Bvy : "  Pmipeiiu  togulam  iilam  tdctMit  almlla  tuetot  Mum. " 
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cie.Ep.-d      Marcus  Tnllius  Cicero  was''  born  oa  the  3d  of 

Pig.  An.'    January,  id  the  64!7th  year  of  Rome,  at  Arpinum.  a 

cL'de      '^''■y  aocientl;  of  the  Samnites  (now  part  of  the  king- 

i«R.  &  3.   dom  of  Naples),  which,  upon  its  submission  to  Rome, 

i.  a.  acquired  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  inserted 

iato  the  Cornelian  tribe.    It  had  the  honour  also  of 

producing  the  great  C.  Marius;  which  gave  occasion 

to  Fompey  to  say,  in  a  public  speech,  "  That  Rome 

was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens,  who 

had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it  from  ruin." 

MidiLp.li.     Cicero's  father,'' encouraged  by  the  promiainggeniua 

of  his  son,  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by 

UkldLp.S.     rBlimotlnTwaicalledBdTb;  anunemeniianedlnhtitoTTuidoldliiacrip. 

tkaaamoaglbeandKithmiliwaflUaM.  ghemiridiaiHlwelldtMCDdcd.  Iti* 

nouikabkjllutCinnincreroneeipcaluofhUiDatberinvif  putofhiiwritii^ — 

SSL  IiaL       Ai  to  hU  fttlMr'a  hmilp    mme  didta  bit  dcMMt  tnta  Udm  otlMn  from  uw- 

chulcL  but  the  tiutlilubciweai  both;  farhttfimUr,  tbouA  it  bad  nerci  bome 

Cic  de         ■nTaftfaegi«ModiecaorthaTepabIk,wismTa;aiident*Ddb(n(ninbl(4ofpiiD- 

Ixg.S.1,9.  ■'p*'^^*'''''''*'*™''''''''''^'"''^!^*'^**'?!'**'"^'''**'^*^'"^ 

niik,  ftom  tu  DnI  kdminkin  to  (be  freedom  of  Roow.   Aa  often  mi  Ihoe  wu  occb- 
■  the  dunctfc  nd  noditiwitfhitMMaw*,  dnvo  *peUxof  dum 
'     '  '    •    ■      .  bafebeaicoatedtwiihtbeiipuenul 

Fm  atj,  wkboDt  the  unbioDD  of  ap. 


poaapontbepnltmrfnTmoMon;  not  but  dut  the;  wen  all  neb  m  mjHtf, 

wbo  am  dtieaided  from  Uxu  blood  and  trained  by  thdr  diidplme ;  bat  becauie 

'htr  "— ^  withnitifcj  mjjlmnmrMt^ijtimr  fami  and  thit  imlmdinT  nf  Ihranhnriwin 

<^  de         which  JFOU  coafv."    It  ia  oa  this  account,  ihoefoie^  mat  w«  find  him  ■>  often 

Leg.  Agiar.  called  a  new  man ;  not  Ibat  bit  AunD;  waa  new  or  ignoble,  bat  becanie  be  wai  the 

1.  flat  of  it  who  eya  Hmditand  obtained  the  public  aia^MndB*  of  tbe  itale. 

MUdLp.6.      1  Cimo,bdiw  tbe  flnt-bom  of  Ibe  family,  nc(dTcd,uiuual,  the  name  of  hii 

ftlber  and  gwianJlw,  Maccoa.     TUl  nuat  wia  jrmaij  pmiot^  eaoiTalenl 

to  that  of  b^tion  with  ua,  and  impoaed  wtih  ctnoionia  Hoiewbai  analogoui  to 

Haoob.        k,  oo  the  ninth  day,  tilled  du  InMiical,  oe  day  af  puriSoalHai  when  the  child 

fiatl.  IS.     waieanicdtothetaaplebylhefrimdaaDdidaiioaaordieboiily.andbdUcdie 

dtuaoftbegodireconuiiended  to  ihepmiectionrfaomeiatelardijiy. 

TuUiiia  WH  tbe  oanw  of  the  &mily,  riikh,  iaoldlH)ga^e,«gaUedflowlBg 
Mieunt,  ot  dueta  of  water,  and  vaa  derived  probably  fiom  ibeir  andent  liluati^, 
at  the  amSuence  of  the  no  tirtn. 
Pompdoa  The  thiid  name  waa  nneially  added  oo  aecouDt  of  aocae  mmiarabla  actioD, 
FeMusin  qnahly.oraaddent,  whi<Aiiliatinpiiahedlfaennuida,ardiiefpeii(morihefunily. 
Mca  TuL  Plutarch  aayi,  that  the  lumaine  of  Cioera  wh  owing  to  a  wart  or  azeteacCDce  on 
lint,  thcuoaeaf  oueof  hiaaoccMon,  in  tbe  diape  of  ■  TOch,  wUdi  the  Roniaiu  called 

HlitNaL    din-  ButPlin7lell»a*,nucecradihly,thBtalltheaeriuM«,wbldihadar-' 

la  S.  1.       ti»a(iy(pedeaofgnHii,BalhaFBbil,LeatuU,&e.«Btaacqniiedbyai«r-' 


being  tbe  bat  buibandinen,  or  improTat,  of  that  »pedc*.  AaTuIliiia,iba^ii(<^ 
(he  family  nama,  wai  deiired  Inm  Uie  siluatioD  of  dke  Ann,  •■>  ClogRs  tiie  nmame, 
boat  tbe  «ultun  of  it  by  vetcbea.  Tbij,Iiar,  ia  themoM  jmbable,  becauM 
wriculiurewailKld  die  noai  liberal  amplayoMiitinaldBanet  and  dune  tiibei^ 
which  raaidedoa  thdi  farm*  in  tha  country,  die  moat  howniabl*!  and  ihimf3>< 
grain,  Ihim  which  Cicero  drew  hia  nam^  aiw,  in  all  ago  of  the  MpubUc,  in  peal 
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the  help  of  the  Meet  mastera,  and,  among  the  odter 
instnictore  of  bis  early  youth,  put  him  under  the  care 
of  the  poet  Archias,  who,  when  Cicero  wat  about  five  cic.  pra 
years  old,  came  to  Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  *"*''•'* 
leaniingaiidpoetry.andlivedinthefamtlyofLucuUna.' 
When  Cicero,  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
changed  the  puerile  for  the  manly  gown,  and  had  (ac- 
cording to  custom  )  been  introduced  into  the  fiHiim,  he  Hidd.  p.  is. 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola,  the 
augur,  the  principal  lawyer,  as  well  as  statesman,  of  that 
age,  who  had  passed  through  all  the  offices  of  the  re- 
public with  a  singular  reputation  of  int^^ty,  and  was 
now  extremely  old :  Cicero  never  departed  from  hiaou.de 
nde,  but  carefnlly  treasured  up  in  his  mem(Nry  ail  the        *"  ' 
remarkable  sayings  which  dropped  from  him,  aasomany 
lessons  of  prudence  for  his  future  conduct ;  and,  after 
his  death,  applied  himself  to  another  of  the  same  fiuuily,  cia.  ki 
Scsvola,  the  high-priest,  a  person  of  equal  character  for  (.di^Mi. 
probity  and  skill  in  the  law :  who,  though  he  did  not  ^^''''^> 

'  It  am  the  coiCmi  of  die  giMt,  JD  ibe*e  da7«,  to  mMrtaio  Id  tbdr  hoDwi  the  Nor.  Su. 
prbdpd  uboUn  ud  phaombm  of  OteKo,  wldi  a  Ubotr  of  opo^  ■  Mbwit,  L  3.  a 
■id  teaching,  togetbo  villi  Atit  own  diOdcei^  toy  of  tbeothei  jtmng  nobili^  183.  etde 
MdnntTTofRoam.   UndertltliimWw,  CieaoMpBrfMiMdf  Afeflytopowrr,  Art.  Poet, 
to  whlck  be  wu  naimaltjF  addicted,  wad  made  nic£  a  proAdeDcjr  hi  it,  that,  while  34S.  HiddL 
be  wai  Hill  aboj,  he  eompoeed  tod  publlibed  a  poem,  called  Olancua  Pontinl,  p>  11- 
wbich  VM  extant  fai  PlntMcb**  ttme. 

After  flniihing  tbe  coone  of  iheee  ptieiile  Mudiei,  it  *a>  the  cnttDm  lo  change  Paui.  BiMt. 

-''-'-'"riluborfte  tliatofthBiitti,and  takewbat '''  --•■-•--      -• -  "- 


Hw  baUt  of  the  bor  ft*  that  of  tbe  man,  and  take  what  tber  call  the  uMDly  gown, 
or  tbe  tndlnaj  robe  of  the  dtiunai  thiawaa  aoooeaelMiofgicatJoyiothajoaag 
men,  who,  bf  ihk  choige,  pawed  into  a  ttaia  of  neaia  litrntj  and  enlargemcDt 
ftom  tbe  powCT  af  their  tuton.  They  wct  intro&ced,  at  tbeeame  time.  Into  the 
ftntm,  « tbegnat  iqiianof  ihedty,  wfatn  the  aaaanbliee  of  tbe  cit;  woe  held. 


w  vw  viij,  wiKR  loi  i—mimM  v\  uh  luj  w*n  ubmi,  uihui  |Mvi- 
hanogne  tlMn  (Ten  the  KMtn,  and  when  ul  the  publie  do  euiloe 
idedi  thii,  thcnfoce,  «M  mibl  put. 
wUdi  alltheaRinof  the  miia  ccMic 


pUadiiaw  and  htdielal  i<iNa»liim  wave  luuallj 
ihe  great  Kbool  of  bnilncwatid  efoquepce,  the  wi 
aiil«a  mae  delniiBed,  and  where  ibe  fimndall 
wvtobelaidi  ao  that  iluu  were  iotrodoced  to  It 
b;alJthefclendiaDdd^(TidenliOfihe(iunar,  a     . 
in  dMCapllol,*etaeamniincd  to  the  ipedal  pmtlctiaD  ofi 
diMingntabed  te  hli  doqacnee  md  knowkdee  of  ihelatn, 
■drlee, 'in  tbe  nuMgonca  t  of  diil  aSakk  and  to  fim  dMin 


wvtobelaidi  ao  that  iluu  were  iotrodoced  to  It  with  moeh  aolemoi^,  attended  A>  3(k 

b;  ^  ^  frfoNUaDd  d^eDdenM  of  ihefiunDr,  and,  afttr  di*lna  lUea  ptrtnuied 

"■"''"  "  P  of  ewne  emlnwil  emateT, 

ctedbjhli 

a,  by  hii  example, 


NgMucatofdiil^iTkai 

n  aad  niegiatwtea  of  the  npnbUe. 


„   „  _.,      lebrlhamanly  Mldia.ia. 
II  wJ»tK»inatheino«tpw'  "    ■     -^  -•    ■■    ^'        ■*■   ' 
tlU  (be  end  ofdki  aemteeotfa  y( 


ate  dlrided  about  tbe  pMdw  tiine  of  cbasaliig  tbe  psorile  fo 
at  natna  tbe  Dwet  pnbtddiS '•t  tb*t  k  the  old  rnaUk  it  waa 
lecndofdkaaenateeotfayeaii  btttwhentbeaadmtdiadplincbcaBniordai, 
lie,  eat  of  bdnlgiMa  l»  their  ebOdnti,  adwcad  lUa  «n  ofJoyiaia^Mr 
r,  and  gave  thnn  tbe  gown  at  lixlec^  wbidi  WM  the  cuatcm  in  Citwo'i  (line. 


,r Mgownatlixlec^T . ..  . 

Undo  tbe  n^cnm.  It  wai  grUed  at  pleaarn^  Mid  at  any  aoe,  to  iha  gnat,  o 

their  own  lataHoa;  &>N(n  leoaind  It  from  dandJae,  wbtnbejnat  enMndlnia  Ann.13.41. 

Ua  bimecnth  year,  whicfa,  ae  TadCoa  aaye,  wia  gi<w  bctee  the  ngulai  eeaigp. 
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pn^ets  to  teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  advice  to  all  the 
youog  stadents  who  consulted  him. 

Under  these  masters  he  acquired  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  thelawa  of  his  country^*  but  the  knowledge 

Hidd.p.i4.ofthelawwas  but  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  cha- 
racter which  he  aspired  to,  of  an  universal  patron,  not 
only  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
his  countrymen :  for  that  was  the  proper  notion  of  an 
orator,  or  pleader  of  causes ;  whose  profession  it  was 
to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously,  on  every  sub- 
ject which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and  whose  art, 
therefore,  included  in  it  all  other  arts  of  the  liberal 
kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired  to  any  perfection, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  whatever  was  great 

Oe.  da      and  laudable  in  the  univnw.     This  was  his  own  idea 

s!^'i&   of  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  undertaken. 

Hidd.p.98.  Xhe  transactions  of  the  forum  were  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  dissensions;  in  which  some  of  the 
b^  orators  were  kiUed  and  others  banished.  Cicero, 
however,  attended  the  harangues  of  the  magistrates, 
who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns. 

ikp.87>  In  the  meanwhile,  Fhilo,  aphilosopher  ofthe  first 
name  in  the  academy,  with  many  ofthe  principal  Athe- 
nians, fled  to  Rome  from  the  fury  of  Mithridates,  who» 

Hidd,  p.  13.  *  TUi  bnodi  of  knawlnlgc  wat  Aou^t  to  ba  of  mch  cMuequeoct  at  Ramcj  Ibat 
Cic  dcLeg.  It  «■  the  oatmnni  ticrdn  of  bojiat  Khool  to  itttm  die  bin  of  ibc  tmlve  table* 
2.33.  byhtait;  a*  ibej-dM  tbdr  pacM  anddaide  auihon.    Ckoo  paitieuWl]' took 

ClcEp.  mdiFidDt  to  diliitiidj'taDdwatMvdlicqn^ntedwIdidieDioM'bitricaWpaM 
Pain.?,  at.  of  it,  u  to  be  able  to  (bK^  a  di^otc  on  an*  qucttlim  witb  the  crtalot  Uwfv 
Cic  pro  ofhl*  age:  10  Diatplaidiiig  once  against  Ueftiwd,  8.  Biilpiidiia,Ec<bct«ad,br 
Honni.  13,  va/  of  nQla7,  what  he  couU  ban  made  good  liknriK  in  Act,  Ibal  if  ba  |n^ 
14.  TiAed  him,  he  would  pmfba  hlmaclf  a  lawjnr  io  (hiec  daj*'  lime. 

CicdeOff.  ThepniAari«aoftlwla«,neEttothitofanmaDddoqa(nec,  waaaniRneaai- 
l.sa.a.lft  llMadatioatothefinthaM>anofdKTnablk,aodfl>r(liatnaM>iwai]pnaerr(d,ac 
it  woe,  bcnditarj  In  MnK  of  dM  noblM  ftmiUet  of  Rone ;  who,  ^  girtDf  dMli 
adritegratto  to  dl  who  wanted  It,  nywddufWonr  and  <rtiauiaua  of  their  m. 
hiw-eiAau,  and-  ac^uind  great  ant&rity  in  all  dw  affidn  of  «ate.  It  ™  the 
eaMDm  of  Aeae  old  atnaton,  esdnait  fa  thcb  wiidoin  and  enwiaiee,  to  walk 


Ck.de 


private  Mid  dooKadc  Man.    But  in  IaM«  thnea  dwr  duK  t 
....  ...  .  .-.,  ■   oat,  like  the  eo 


dMlidaonap(n,iaaUQdof  throDB,  _.  ___ ., —  ._. 

Cicde         etniidKa,gMngaMeaaaadaiidleDceloallpBoplB.    Tbbwaadw 

Oial.l.4S.  Scamdas,  OM^llrthe  augur,  «lk«  bDaMwai(»llodtheomc>e  of  dtetaqrgand 

PhlUpAlO.  *ho,  in  at  M«sie  war,  when  won  out  wlA  an  and  infinnitie*,  gam  admiirinn 

ewj  da*  to  an  the  dtiiena  as  io«n  >■  it  waa  luht,  nor  «•■  enr  mm>  hj  tej  to 

hb  bed  diDihg  diK  whole  war. 
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had  made  buDself  master  of  Athois,  and  all  the  nd^* 
bouring  part  of  Greece.  Cicero  immediatdy  became 
his  scholar,  and  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  phi- 
losophy ;  and,  by  the  help  of  such  a  professor,  gave 
himself  up  to  that  study  with  the  greatiest  inclination, 
as  there  was  cause  to  apprehend,  that  the  laws  and 
judicial  proceedings,  which  he  had  designed  for  the 
ground  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  would  be  wholly 
overturned  by  the  continuance  of  the  public  disorders. 

But  Cinna's  party  having  quelled  all  oppontion  at 
home,  while  Sylla  was  engaged  abroad  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  within  the 
city  for  about  three  years,  so  that  the  course  of  public 
business  began  to  flow  again  in  its  usual  channel;  and 
Molo,  the  Rhodian,  one  of  the  principal  orators  of 
that  age,  and  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
happening  to  come  to  Rome  at  the  same  time,  Cicero 
presently  took  the  benefit  of  his  lectures,  and  re- 
sumed his  oratorical  studies  with  his  former  ardour.'  Hidd.p.siL 
And  that  be  might  neglect  nothing  which  could  help 
in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style,  he 
spent  the  inteiTals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of 
the  ladies ;  especially  of  those  who  were  remarkable 
for  a  politeness  of  language,  and  whose  fathers  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  reputation  of  their 
eloquence. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  by  having  run 
through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  which  he  himself 
lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator,  he 
offered  himself  to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

The  first  criminal  cause  in  which  he  was  concerned  ib.  p.  s;. 
was  that  of  S.  Roscius  Amerinus,  of  which  an  account  vu.  «opr. 
has  been  already  given.     He  was  then  in  bis  twenty- ''  *'"■ 

■In (be  fatoncoodnuirfSjlU'tdieMloiiliip,  Halo,  tbc Rbodim,  cmdc 
■Bilii  n  B«ne,  to  Kdidt  me  p>Tmff»  of  wbM  wu  due  (o  hii  cooDtij  Tot  thdr  la. 
<met  in  dw  Ulthridatk  w,  Web  me  Ckoo  aa  DppoRonlty  of  paidng  hiniKlf  > 
McoDd  time  aiidw  hUdlTMIiaa,  and  pcrftcdng  hU  onitrkil  nieoM,  bj  tbe  fimhcr 
toitinctiiiM  Bf w  itaoMud  >nmlCT!  whowdiiUdaiiodehmctBnnHihiBhlj 
icTCRDced,  Ihu  ha  VH  the  Snt,  of  all  fimigiKn,  who  wi*  ■Unwed  to  ipcnk  to  V>L  Max. 
tbcecnMiiDOTeekwilboat  ulnumtetCTi  vliUiahowi  in  whil  vogne  Ifae  On^  jl,^ 
leuniiig,  iDd  opedilly  eloqncDu,  Booridwd  at  tbie  dme  in  Bone. 
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seventh  year;  tbe  safne  age,  m  the  learned  have  ob< 
•erred,  in  which  Demostbenee  first  begun  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  Athem.  Plutarch  says,  that  pre- 
sently after  this  trial  Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel 
abroad  on  pretence  of  his  health,  but  in  reUity  to 
avmd  the  efiects  of  Sylla's  displeasure.' 
Mtdd.p.41.  He  was  twenty-eight' years  old  when  hesetforward 
upon  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Asia :  the  fashionable 
tour  of  all  those  who  travelled  either  for  cariosity  or 
improvemeDt/ 

idfordiiinotioik — WchaTCBclMtKcmntfranhim*^ 

loD|ti>dam>ll;  whidi  b  ■  habit  (baught  Uobk  to 
gnalri(koflif«,lfengigeduiU7bdancOTU»UTof  thehingat  udUgiTellia 
greaUTaJann  to  tboN  «lia  had  a  reganl  for  me,  (hat  I  lued  to  speak  vit&nn  any 
ranJMlMl  or  Ttitollm,  with  the  alniott  loclcli  of  Tolce,  and  gRM  a^tatioD  of  my 
bod*  I  whm  my  Mod*,  tfacRAitB,  and  phrudaoa,  adviacd  nw  to  meddle  do  m 
•lib  caoaea,  I  naolnd  " 

ipoMduar* 

and  changing 

fcotnctiiig  m 
and  acquired  a  reputatk 
"IfCicROivbovaalNiTiJMi.  l,647,ir>iatirentT.aght  jeanold  vboihebegaa 


■  That  atom  do  gnmnd  (or  ibi 
Hidd.p.40,  afawmalmodTeofduajaunc;: 
41.  weak  and  emadaled:  mjneck  lo 


aDThaaari,  ndur  than  quit  the  bow*  of  glory, 

)d  U  nynlf  ban  pWdina  I  but  whm  I  aon«dacd  ih«  by  uaD^iM 
lyof  ipnUiig,  I  m^hl  bcMb  aniid  all  danger.'aM 


qi«Ji  wMi  monaaae,  I  took  a  rcaolutun  of  tiaTclIbig  faito  AaU,  mcidy  for  id  op- 
portuDllyorcomctiiigDiyiiianDeraf  apcakiDg:  to  that,  after  I  bad  beoi  ti 


[ing  my  wayofip 
e,Itooka^      ' 

^ ,  ..  ..  „     ,         Dtrof  aptaklDg!  «  _^ 

at  the  bar,  and  acquired  a  reputatloti  in  the  bnim,  Ileft  Roiik,"  &&  Brut.  137. 

"IfCicROivbovaabviiJan.  l,647,ir>iatirentT.eight  jeanold  vboihebe 
hia  travels,  he  did  not  »et  forwaid  till  the  year  875  i  and,  if  ao,  the  learned  in._. 
of  hia  life  might  have  found  ■  better  naacm  than  the  paaaage  In  Bmt,  437,  ft> 
(anjecturing  that  he  did  not  leave  Rome  to  aToid  the  emcta  of  SyUa'adiqileasuRi 
IbrSyOa  Tif  indeed  he  waa  than  alire)  mg  not  thai  dictator.  He  abdicated  the 
dictuorahip  in  S71>  the  yew  in  which  Ciccn>defi9&dedS.IlosdwAmcrinBat  and 
though  the  orator  boaaia  of  hia  having  defended  thiaRoaeiaa  agatnit  Sylla  Umadf^ 
in  the  hd^  of  hia  power,  andrelera  (o  hia  oratlao  aa  axtant,  in  proof  cf  what  be 
i^a,  Ijua  Hi  Kit,  txiat  nratlo]  it  la  highly  probable,  that  Che  bold  panages  of 
Vidiupr.  lt,in  wUcb  he  ^otta,  were  oner  nokcnl^  him  (wfaiehwaa  the  case  with  tegaid 
p.  S3(L         lOiomeoltia'of  hiaotaliooa),  aDdltouy  wdllMdoabtedwhelluxtfacy  wtnevd 

written  befon  8  jlla'a  abdicuiaa,  «r  ercn  befixe  hia  death. 

Hidd.p.41.     '  HIifiratndtwaa  to  Athena,  the  capital  leat  of  ana  and  adenoea;  wbcacaxM 

wriun  tell  ui  that  he  apoit  thiee  yeein,  though  in  truth  il  waa  but  lix  nMuthc 

be  took  up  hia  quarter!  with  Aniiochaa,  die  prindp^  phQoaoiriier  of  die  old  aca- 

demyt  and  under  thii  excellcDt  maalerroiewed,  he  >ayi,thoae  (todiea  whidi  h* 

bad  bsen  fond  of  ftom  hit  earliot  youth.     Here  he  met  with  hli  achooltellow, 

T.  Pomponiua,  who,  fram  hii  love  toAtlKni,  and  hit  apendii^  a  great  part  of 

hii  daya  in  it,  obtained  the  lumanie  of  Attinia,  and  here  they  r^ved  and  coD* 

aimed  that  memonble  fiiendaiiip  whidi  aubalMed  between  tliem  thmogh  lift  vidl 

>o  celebraled  a  coiutancv  and  a&clion. 

p.  42,  "  It  wa*  in  this  flnl  journey  to  Athena  that  he  waa  initiated,  molt  probably. 

Into  the  £leuiinlan  myateties;  for,  tliougfa  we  have  no  account  of  tlu  time,  jH 

we  cannot  Gi  il  betlci  than  in  a  vofsee  undenaliGn  both  for  the  improvement  of 

biamind  and  body.  TherevereDcewiMwliichbcalwajgipcakiofdieBemysterira, 

and  the  hhita  that  be  has  dropped  of  ibcii  end  and  use,  aeon  lo  coafiim  what  ■ 

very  leainedaQd  Ingaoknu  wnler  hat  debiaed  of  than  >  that  they  woe  Dsntrircd 

Tuac.  to  hiculale  the  unity  of  Ood,  aod  ^  immortality  of  the  louL    As  fbr  the  fliat, 

Qunt.         after  obaexring  toAnicaa,  who  waa  one  alao  of  the  initiated,  bow  the  godaoTlba 

1.  13.  popular  religions  were  all  bat  deoeaaed  mortala,  adnmced  from  earth  to  hcMto, 

De  Ii^       he  bids  him  remembs  the  doctrine  of  the  myaceriea.  In  order  to  reodleet  tba  uai- 

3. 14.  venality  of  that  truth :  and,  aaiolbea<oond,h(dechuTabuinitiatidotobe,iDftct, 

whatlbe  name  ilaclf  implied,  aieal  bqpuning  of  liis  to  turn;  •*  it  taugtit  (he  way, 

not  only  of  living  wlih  gitata  pieanire,  but  Of  dying  alao  with  a  better  liope." 
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He  gpeat  tfro  years  .in  tlua  exclusion ;  and  haring, 
after  his  return,  spent  one  year  at  the  bar,  he  was,  in 


Mid  M>  pij-^i^  ft  tiutfa  br  Ui  iiiilutlcci,  the  Ten  lea 
gttkin,  &c.  (above  died)  bu  produced  protnble  ei 


rrleuiwd  knthnoftbcDitb 

Die  evidence,  U  leail,  thw  our  tnu 

lei/afttr^  return  borne, 'did  n(M  believe  the  tmniDtt^lity  of  ^e  Knil  Id  nay 
WDH,  that  could  make  him  die  iridi  ■  beUv  luipe,  dnn  a  mu  who  behevei  in 
monalitj.  Book  3.  B  S.  "  The  eereral  and  vaiioui  ehanctert  be  lUHamed  in  hia 
Ufa  and  irritiiy  hiWtimed  blm  to  felpi  and  iliaimUf  hiatpmiooa.  Hchh^Ib 
coDudered  aa  an  orator,  a  ttalennao,  a  philoiophec;  chancten  all  equally  pcr- 
HMMtodt  ■udDOODemocatbeRalmanlhaDtheodieributeiAofthantalEeiinp 
and  laid  down  for  die  occsnoD.    Tfaii  appean  from  tbe  numeroui  Incon^lendea 

ire  find  bi  him  thnngboni  (he  mune  oThii  nataintng  tbeni." The  lewncd 

vnlct  (pve*  an  iualaiieei  where  "  the  philoMpbet  confuted  die  naleiuDaii ;"  be  adda, 
■'  Aa  in  another  inilaiice  the  ttateaman  Menu  to  bave  not  the  belter  of  the  philcm. 
phff."  Hedefendatkepai^auadfllieStoiMiaaphuiMipbicdiuatatleiiibatiin 
hl>  oration  fiw  Murana,  be  ."  ridkulea  those  pandoxei  in  the  freeit  manner." 

N.B.  "  Nor  under  oneand  theaamediBaeter.oraconeaiidthe  aaine  time,  li 
he  more  conaiatent.  Isthe  oiatlcNiaagBliiitCatiline, when  hetqioiatheGaiupiiMs 
to  the  Knate,  he  rep-oems  It  aa  the  moat  deep-laid  dtrign,  whidi  bad  Infected  all 
onlert  and  degreeiofnieii  aouNigU  than:  ;et,  when  ha  brinfa  the aame affiur b^ 
fore  the  people,  be  talki  of  it  aa  □n)7  the  wild  aod  aenwlen  eaeape  of  a  few  de. 
■peraCe  wietchei  1  It  being  iiea3*ai7  foe  hia  purpoae,  that  the  Moate  lod  pe«le,wlio 
viewed  the  eonipiracj  tmm  aevertJ  stationa,  ihould  tee  it  in  diflerent  lighla. 

*'  We  meet  with  numbers  tff  the  like  contradictiDFu  deltverv^  in  bia  own  paraoD, 
and  under  hia  phUoaopbic  chancier.  Thuain  hla  Booki  of  Divination  hecomhati 
aD  angur7,&cand  jet,in  hiaphikaophieTxallBeof  Lawi,  bedelivenhiniaelflB 
diaiT&TDiD,  and  in  ao  aerioBa  and  MaidTe  a  manner,  dist  h  ia  difficult  nm  to  bdiera 
lihn  to  be  in  cameat.  lua  word,  be  laugbadat  (ha  (qiinkmaofalal^whmhewMi 
amongst  ibe  pUIoaoph(ra;belaD^iedattliedoetilneaorilieph2oaopheii,whenh« 
WM  tajoUng  an  aaaombly ;  nd  he  laa^ied  heartilj  at  both,  wlien  wMidiBwn 
■Doogat  hla  frlenda  in  a  eomo.  Noriathia  the  wait  part  of  the  atory.  Hehadt 

gvBl  u(  DO  mark  to  diatlngulah  hia  meaning :  for  in  bia  Academic  QtHattona  be 
naij  to  aweai,  he  alwaya  apeaki  what  be  ifafaika.  '  Junreiu  per  Jovem,  Da. 
oaqae  penatea,  me  et  atdere  itndk>  veri  leperioidl,  et  ea  aeotlre  qnoi  dieoemi' 
Tel,  in  hi)  Nature  of  the  Goda,  he  ha«  abBOgel;  changed  hia  tone :  '  Qui  aotan 
reqalrnnt,  quid  quaqne  de  re  tpd  mtlannia,  ouiomu  id  fadanl  quam  oeceMe  eat.' 
"  If  It  be  uked  then,  in  which  of  hia  wrillnga  we  csn  hare  any  reaaonable 
aaaurance  of  faia  true  aeatlnienta?  I  reply,  acaroe  In  any  bntlila  GgMallet. — lib 
only  in  his  Bpletle*  to  hia  fVienda,  whoe  we  lee  the  man  dinaud  oTthe  polhlelan, 
the  aophict,  and  the  advocate ;  and  tboe  be  profrssei  hia  diabelicf  of  a  future  Hale 


of  rewiuda  and  punialonenta  in  the  fraukeat  and  fratat  manner."  [The  paaaagea, 
died  in  Latlik  are  thoa  traulated  by  the  vary  li^cnioiu  Mr.  HehnoCh.] 
HeaayitoL.  Heactnia*. — "  Thta  advantage  we  may  at  leaat  derive  ftom  oui 


Kcahnnitie*;  Ibu  they  wfl]  laaeh  as  to  look  upno  death  with  cmHcmpt: 
which,  even  if  we  were  happy,  we  onghi  to  deapiae  aa  a  atate  of  total  inacnal. 
bOlty,"  Ac     Ep.  Fam.  I.  &.    Ep.  SI. 

To  A.  TorquaCua "  I  have  the  conaolatloa  in  common  with  younelf,  ihait 

abouldlnow  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  mylifie,  lahallnotbecutonftamacom- 
monwenhh  which  I  can  by  any  meana  regret  to  leave,  eapedally,  aa  ihe  Hune  blow 
which  deprivta  me  of  my  UTc  will  deprive  me  hkewke  of  all  aenaiUlity."  Llb.6.Ep.4. 

To  Toiwiiua^ — "  Now  thu  counael  cao  pnist  nothing,  and  that  the  rtpublic  la 
utterly  overturned,  the  only  rational  part  that  ramaina  ii  lo  bev  with  ealmneaa 
wbaterer  ahaU  be  the  events  eapedally,  when  it  it  nmaldered,  that  death  la  ihe 
final  period  of  all  bunian  concema."    Lib.  G.  Ep.  31. 

Tiie  ingenious  tranalalor  ia  of  opinion,  that,  "  admilting  theae  several  paiaagea  lo 
be  >o  many  clear  and  poaiUve  aaaertioni,  dial  Ihe  soul  pmaha  with  the  body;  yet 
ItwouIdbynomeanafidlowlhstthiawaaCiGero'irealbelief.  It  ia  usual  wiUi  him 
to  vary  his  sentiments  in  the  letttts,  iu  accommodation  to  the  principlaor  dtcnm- 
ataiictaofbiacoTreapoiidmts."  Alter  some  instances  given,  tile  ingoiious  trana- 
lalor  adda,  "OlhsmataiiccBof  theaamc  vaiialiiai  from  bimselfniit^l  beprodueed; 
but  these,  together  with  ihoae  that  have  a]  ready  been  occasionally  pointed  out  In  te 
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the  next  (the  consulship  of  Cn.  Octavins  and  C.  Scri- 
booias,  jear  of  Rome  677),  elected  to  the  office  of 
quaestor.  "  and  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  the  first 
of  all  his  competitors,  by  the  unanimous  suffitige  of 
the  tribes,  and  in  the  first  year  in  which  he  was  capable 
of  it  by  law,  the  thirty-6rst  of  his  age."'  [Cotta  was 
the  same  year  chosen  consul,  and  Hortensius  sedile.J 
Hidd-p.  es.  The  island  of  Sicily,  though  under  the  government  of 
one  praetor,  was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Lily- 
bseum  and  Syracuse,  which  had  each  of  them  a  distinct 
qusBstor.  The  former  fell  by  lot  to  Cicero.  Sicily  was 
usually  called  the  granary  of  the  republic,  and  the 
quEestor's  chief  employment  in  it  was  to  supply  com 
and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  city:  but  there  hap- 
pening to  be  a  peculiar  scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it 
made  the  people  very  clamorous,  and  gave  the  tribunes 

Mnne«fthMeMmiiki,ueiuffldcot,pali^ia,  to  erinc^  that  Clcan'i  real  icotl. 
mtnti  tai  a|dnk*i*  eimot  be  pnnd  by  ■of  particulii  pnngcs  in  dtew  lettcn. 
In  duH  10  Aldcui,  Indeed,  be  wia  geDnUji,  thoagfa  not  al»T*i  ntore  ilaore." 
Mdmoth,  Ranald  S.  loL  2.  p.  S33. 

p.  43,  Fnoi  Athetu  he  jnwnit  into  Aiie,  niae  he  gathered  aboat  him  aU  the  prindpd 

oialonaftbeciiunliy,  who  kept  him  compan;  thnngh  dieitatofhii  nijvgc;  aad 
with  whom  he  cmatant];  exocited  bunielf  in  eveiy  place  vhete  he  made  aoj  star. 
The  chief  of  them,  aayi  be,  mil  MtnipputofScratoQiea,  the  moat  doqaeotofall 
the  Aeiatlca;  and,  if  lobe  neither  tedloui,  nor  impeninent,  be  die  chanctedatic 
of  an  Attic  oralor,  he  maj'  juatly  be  reckoned  in  thjkl  diaa. 

P.  44, 4&.  Bai  u  at  Athou,  where  heeroplored  hinudf  chiefly  ■»  phihiaophj,  bediduotin. 
'"  *■' —1   .  -      .       . .     1  ,  .  iioiatoiy,  be 

nMmt,  but  a>  bii  friend.  It  waa  Ui  eoDMant  care,  that  the  piwieii  of  hli  know- 
ledge ahould  keep  pace  with  the  in^iorcDMnt  of  hiielaqualcejIieeaiuIdtTed  the 
(me  ai  tlu(iiiindatiiHioftheodici,andtbouEhtltTainlaacquiRamainenlabdi«e 
hebadpniidednecaaaaiyi^nutuTe.  he4cdatmedheniDQr«k,becauBeMoIodid 
not  undetitand  Ijatiu;  and,  upon  ending  hia  deelamUian,  vbile  the  nat  of  tfaecoin- 
paii;  wen  lailah  of  dwit  pnbea,  Holo,  inatcad  of  njii%  complimmta,  tat  olent  a 

Pint,  in         eoniidenblitime,  Iill,obeerTiDgCicsoBomewfaatdiRartMdilit,bc  Baiil,  "  Anfo' 

Chk  70»,  CIcera,  I  piaiw  and  admire  juo,  but  pit;  tlie  fortniie  of  Oncce,  to  we  aiti 

and  doquoiee,  the  onlj  omuiienti  which  were  left  to  her,  traufpUaUd  by  yon  to 

Binl.p,43S.  Borne."  HaTing  thni  finiahed  the  ciicuit  of  his  mpeli,  he  came  back  agnn  is 
Italj,  extremely  impTOred,  and  changed  aa  it  were  into  a  new  man  ;  the  vdie- 
menceofbiaToice  and  acdm  was  modented ;  the  icdundancy  of  hia  atyle  and  taney 
corrected;  bit  longi  itiaigthated ;  and  bis  whole  conatitation  confiriDed. 

Mldd.p,S9.  *  We  hare  no  account  of  the  predac  time  of  Cieero'emairiagtv  wbicb  wat  cele. 
brated  nxnt  probably  m  the  end  of  (he  preceding  year,  immediaiely  after  his  re- 
turn CoHonK,  when  he  wai  about  thirty  year*  old  ;  it  cannot  be  placed  later,  be- 
caoae  hia  danghtei  waa  inarned  the  year  before  his  cooauUhip,  at  tfie  age  of  ihn- 
taai  I  (hough  we  nippoae  ber  to  be  bom  thia  year,  on  the  6th  of  August,  which 
ii  mcmtlaDed  to  be  b0  birthday.  Nor  ia  then  any  thing  certain  ddivered  of  ibe 
family,  or  condition  of  tiii  wifi  Tamtia;  yet  Awn  her  name,  bet  great  fortiUK, 
and  her  ilater  Fabia  bedng  one  of  the  veital  virgiiu,  we  may  condude,  that  ifaB 
waa  nobly  deecnded. 
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an  opportunity  of  inBaming  them  the  more  easily,  hy 
charging  It  to  the  loss  of  the  tribunitian  power,  and  vm.  Ont. 
their  being  left  a  prey,  by  that  means,  to  the  oppressions  fnga,. 
of  the  great.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  public  ^"^ 
quiet,  to  send  out  large  and  speedy  supplies  from  Sicily, 
by  which  the  island  was  like  to  be  draiued  ;  so  that 
Cicero  had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what  wassufficient 
for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without  being  grievous  at 
the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives ;  yet  he  managed  the 
matter  with  so  much  prudence  and  address,  that  he 
made  very  great  exportations,  without  any  burden 
upon  the  province:  showing  great  courtesy  all  thePtoPiuK' 
while  to  the  dealers,  justice  to  the  merchants,  gene-  "' 
rosity  to  the  inhabitants,  humanity  to  the  allies,  and, 
in  short,  doing  all  manner  of  good  offices  to  every 
body;  by  which  he  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of 
all  the  Sicilians,  who  decreed  greater  honours  to  him 
at  his  departure  than  they  had  ever  decreed  before  to 
any  of  their  governors.' 

■BeTatEbeUflSidljIwnudetlwtauTarilMiiluid,  toKeevcrrlhingiDitllisl  UiJdl.' 
*ucutiMit,  ondapecWlj'lheclt^dfSynciiMiVliichbMlalvBjiiiiiBdatfaeprin.  p.  ^4. 
dpil  figure  in  its  biilory.  Here  hi*  flnt  nqueit  u>  the  maniiuales,  who  wen 
tiMtwiDghlmibecuTiadlieioflhepUceiirailolethiniMctlNUmbafAKhiniMlet, 
*bD*e  nime  had  done  m>  much  hooout  to  it ;  but,  10  bli  niipiine,  be  petccived  ihmt 
they  kncv  nothing  at  >I1  of  ihe  matter,  and  area  denied  ihat  ttaert  vu  any  nich 
tomb  ranaining:  jet  ai  be  waaaMuiLd  of  it,  beyond  Ul  doubt,  by  the  eoncuitent 
tealimooj  of  wriien,  and  remembeted  the  ver*o«  inseribcd,  and  ilal  there  wti  a  Xuic. 
■phere  with  a  cylinder  engraved  on  aome  part  of  it,  he  would  not  be  diaBuaded  from  Quan.  6.  •• 
t&e  paina  of  aearchlug  <[  out.  When  Ihey  had  carried  him,  therefore,  to  the  gale, 
wboe  [he  greateal  aumber  of  iheir  Kpulcbrea  ilood,  he  obterred  la  a  apot  over- 
growQ  with  ihruba  and  brlen  a  amalt  column,  wboM  bead  iu>t  appeared  aboTe 
tbebuibea,  with  the  figure  of  a  cphere  and  cylinder  upon  ii:  lliii,hepre>en(ly  lold 
du  compaof ,  vn  the  Silng  they  were  loiAing  fts;  and  tending  in  aome  men  to  cleat 
Ibegrainidoflhebnmblnand  buihea,  h«  found  litt  inacription  alio  which  he  ex- 
pected, though  the  lattar  part  of  aU  Uh  nnea  «aa  effaced.  "  Thua  (layi  he),  one 
of  IheneblaBddai of  (Jreecc,iiido<K<lilie«iaelhemott  learned. bad  known  nothing 
of  the  mennmoit  of  in  inoUdeicTTlngaodlOBeiiiouicitiien,  ifithad  not  been  dif- 
covoed  to  them  bj»  DMiTe  irfAr^nlD."  At  the  expiration  of  hii  ycBi  he  took  leaie 
oftbeSidlianabyakindaiidaffc^iaDateapecch,  Uburing  them ofhbi  protection  Id 
>11  tbeir  aAira  MBomc)  In  which  he  wat  aagood  m  hit  word,  and  conlinucd  ever 
-A — i..i ._-|j  pMnm,  to  ihe  gieat  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  province. 


bttering  binmlf  that  all  Kome  wji  celebrating  his  praitea,  and  that  (he  peopl* 
would  readily  gnat  hini  every  thing  that  be  desired;  in  which  imagination  he 
landed  ai  Puiaoli,  a  conaidenhle  port,  adjoinmg  to  Baite,  the  chief  city  of  ple». 
HOC  in  Italy,  when  there  wat  a  perpetual  reaoct  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  aa  wcU 
foTibedclighUof  the  idtuMioo,*!  the  ute  of  iUbaiha  and  hoc  water*.  Buthers, 
•ihimaelfplaHaotlytellt  the aiory,  he  waa not* litiL:  mortified  by  the  fint  friend 
wboni  bemet,  who  aaked  him  bow  long  he  had  leA  Rome,  and  what  newt  there  F 
He  antwered,  '•  1  came  &M11  tbe  rruTiUM  1"  "  From  Afric,  I  auppow,"  tay* 
VOL,  IV.  C  C 
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When  fire  years,  from  the  time  of  his  election  to 
the  qacstorship,  were  almost  elapsed,  which  was  the 
proper  intern!  prescnbed  by  law,  before  he  could  bold 

UidSL       the  next  office  of  tribune  orsdile  (through  one  of  which 

^  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  hia  way  to  the  superior 

digoittes),  he  chose  to  drop  the  tribunate,  aa  being 
stripped  of  its  ancient  power  by  the  late  ordinance  of 
Sylla,  and  began  to  make  interest  for  the  tedileidiip, 
while  Hortensius,  at  the  same  time,  was  saing  for  the 
consulship.  Cicero  had  employed  all  this  interval  in  a 
close  attendance  on  the  forum,  and  a  perpetual  course 

Bm.  ^  «k  of  pleading,  which  greatly  advanced  hia  interest  in  the 
city;  especially  when  it  was  observed,  that  he  stiietly 
complied  with  the  law;  by  refusing,  not  only  to  tak« 

FinLtnCicf«es,  but  to  Bccept  even  any  presents,  in  which  the 
generality  of  patrons  were  less  scrupulous. 

HiUL  As  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  business 

^  '  and  ambition,  so  he  omitted  none  of  the  usual  arts  of 

recommending  himself  to  popular  favour,  and  facili- 

RnuinCie.  tating  his  advancement  to  the  superior  honours.  He 
thought  it  absurd,  that,  when  every  little  artificer 
knew  the  name  and  use  of  all  his  tools,  a  statesman 
should  neglect  the  knowledge  of  men,  who  were  the 
proper  instruments  with  which  he  was  to  work:  he 
made  it  his  business,  therefore,  to  learn  the  name,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  every  eminent  citizen; 
what  estate,  what  friends,  what  neighbours  he  had ; 
and  could  readily  point  out  their  sevaal  houses,  as  he 
travelled  through  Italy." 

anolhei.  •*No(npl7iiigwidt*(n>uh<%nuii)0},Ic««fr(mB)dl7."  AAiA 
vho  Mood  bf,  and  bad  ■  mind  to  be  tbmiriit  wha,  ntd  nowthr,  "  How !  dU 
jonnotkiKW  dMtCiemwMqDBMocofBTncoM?"  [Wlikdi bi wm oot,  bat 
of  LOfbcum.]  Upon  whidi,  pendTk>g  it  fai  *dii  tobcanpj,  be  i^  into  the 
honiDUT  of  the  ]due,  and  made  Idtiiidf  ooe  of  the  toopuij,  irbo  ante  to  ibi 
Woi.  ThiinrardScMkiiiBBTeMniellidedwGk  toUiuiiWti(>i,otluightUni, 
bowers,  how  to  apidjr  it  montDCcenfUlTj  M>ddidhkDiiia«gaod,heB7a,  Am 
if  he  had  RcriTid  all  the  com^meMUhM  be  expected.  FotitBudehimieSeet, 
that  the  peojde  at  Rome  had  doll  ean,lratqnl<ikc7et|  Midlbatit  vaahitbtuineaa 
ioYtep  hinuelf  alwaTfintbestiftht;  DortobeHUdtoaahowtomake  Aanhor 
""■'■"  **"'makediaiiMehlin:aodutflmithiamanMnthensot'Kdloilickd«ae 
I,  Mid  to  IWe  peipetnally  In 

a,  or  nil  aleep,  to  falada  my  man 

Tidi  knowledge,  whidl  inuethl  h 
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He  wa3  noTf  in  his  thirty-«eventb  year  (683),  whw 
he  WW  declared  cdile  (bs  he  was  before  elected  qiwr  cicin 
stor).  by  the  uotioiinom  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  aad 
preferably  to  all  his  corapetitora. 

Thit  magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in  the  senate,  mmi 
or  a  priority  of  TOting  and  speaking  next  after  the  con-  ^  "* 
suls  and  prstora ;  and  was  the  first  that  qualified  a 
mui  to  have  a  picture  or  statue  of  himself,  and  con- 
sequently ennobled  his  &inily.  After  Cicero's  election  1°  vor. 
to  the  ledileship,  but  before  bis  entrance  into  the  office,  Tld^<>p^. 
he  undertook  the  famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verre«,  the  ^  ^ 
late  pnetor  of  Sicily,  whkb  has  bem  already  spoken  '"^ 
of  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work."  ^ 

From  the  conclusion  of  his  orations  against  Verres  Vki.  nix. 
fthe  five  last  of  which  were  never  spoken],  we  may  ob-  *^  '*'• 
serve,  that  Cicero's  vigour  in  tlus  cause  had  drawn  upon 

iteee$uxyx  JHonie;  irhoe  llie  people,  hiTuis 

eouri«d  I  ud  vhcn  (iMiT  Ugh  ipiTiliiad  pri^ 

tankof  *Uothareititeiui,u  thegnndeiuiift)winubliceiceedadtbUDf4Uothci 

*lUa:  iBtbatmrj  one  wbsi^nd  to  mf  puUlc  dignity  kept  ■  aliTc  or  two  in 

bla  fkmilj,  whoH  *cl*  hoMiaen  wu  to  Icun  the  muna  and  know  the  penooi  of  yiil.  da  p(. 

tiay  dlizen  st  nght,  lo  u  to  be  able  to  vbliper  them  to  hi*  matteT  u  he  puied  tit.  Cooa. 

tbrangh  the  atneti,  that  he  might  b«  leadj  to  ulule  tb«m  id  fUBilbily,  ud  ibafce  ]1  Hor. 

tuuidi  with  thrai  u  his  panicular  icqualntaDcx.  |  EpW.  0. 

Plnlnrch  uyK,  that  ihs  use  of  A»e  nonwDClaton  vasOocnvTtOtbeUwii  and 
ihatCMOjfathBt  rtMOD,  in  eulng  fbrihe  public  office*,  irouU  not  anplor  any  of 
thsn,  but  took  all  that  trouble  upon  hhnaelE  But  IhM  noUon  is  fully  conniled  I7  pjQt,  fa 
t^CKD,  wbOflnhlioimtioD  for  Mnnaoa,  imlliM  the  abnird  rigour  of  Cato'a  atoical  qj,^ 
■rindplw.  Mid  thdilDtooMtaiCT  with  cogmwn  life,  from  the  very  cucuummee  of 
MahaVtii>aiMmeaelat«r — '' WW  do  yon  incMi  (aeys  be)  by  kerning  ■  Domeneln- 
Uif  ihadliwJuelfiaamneduatt  for  If  It  be  yovt  duty  to  call  the  dtliena  by 
tbelt  oamca,  It  UaahamefbryoaralaTe  to  know  them  better  ihaBToand£ — Why 
do  yon  not  apok  to  them  fasAne  he  hai  whispered  you  7   Or,  ann  be  has  wbie- 
peied,  why  do  you  lalaUtheRi  u  if  you  knew  thsm  younetf?  Or,  when  you  hare 
gained  ymr  deedoD,  why  do  yon  grow  eudca  about  ululii^  them  >l  all  ?  All  this, 
If  eiandnedhy  tbeniUaol'KKul  li?^  It  right)  but  if  by  the  ptcc«plsof  your  philoao- 
fibj,  very  wicked."  (ProMiinmB,S6.]  As  brCfcero  himself,  whatever  pains  he  li 
■Slid  la  lu*«  taken  Id  this  way,  ll  appaan  f^om  aenral  passages  In  hli  letters  (hat  be  llllddl. 
wntaiitly  had  a  nomendatiir  at  his  dbow  on  all  public  oceasloos.     Ad  AiHc.  i.  I.  p.  S7. 

'In  cheflretewaet  (tiMt«  mendoncd)  with  CKdlins,  Cketn  estimate*  the  da-  Diiin.ln 
laagee  nt  die  Sicilian  at  tlban  880,0091.  but  iMs  was  a  cMnputatton  at  Urge,  be-  CaciL 
ftnke  waadialinetlylBfnmedorthBheUiforrfterhehaabeeninSlcay,  and 
Men  what  itM  prooA  lenMlly  amsiuned  10,  he  charged  than  at  aMneviui  Icee  (ban 
lielf  ihatwiBii  which  g»aaeeiakm,aaFlutaMfaiiitiDUUeB,  to  isuiideiao  of  some  Cic.  <D 
mmMiaii,o(eoiiBinneeinCie*o,fw*iiflMi^Migreatani^tanKntofdKflDe:  Vcn.  1.  la 
bat,  If  then  wM  My  •batiDiant  aiall,  it  muM  B«(da  baTe  been  by  (he  oonMni  of  all 
'1,  oM  of  TeoaM,  pnbapa,  10  Veno^  mbmiiiian,  tod  riuntenii^ibeonuUa 


«  pnaecutM* !  fm  It  It  oenaiD,  that,  eo  Ri  from  UMiiw  anr  nnpntation  Of  fllat 
npon  Cfeero,  It  highly  raised  the  npotMioD  b«h  efhu  aUUtia  and  Integrity, 
' —  "'' — ndilMcniooey  wMdd  bribe,  iM»po«fTMniiy,  from  pmeeuting 
;  ndiba8iciUBDta*((aAa  ret^ned  the  higfaot  senae  oTMs  «ei 

CC  2 


■laf  one,  whom  doiImc  niooey  woold bribe, im» powtr Icniiy, from pmeeuting  1 

pnbiie  nppiwor;  md  tba  Bictltans  erw  afta  retAied  the  ■-'-^-- "-'-     - 

*i«m,  ami,  OB  lU  oocMiMH,  tnbfied  the  BtnM  »d  to 
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HWdL  him  the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  nobility ;  which  was  so 
^  "*■  ftr,  however,  from  moving  him,  that  in  open  defiance 
of  it,  he  declares,  that  the  nobles  were  natural  enemies 
to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  all  new  men;  and,  as  if 
they  were  of  another  race  and  species,  could  never  be 
reconciled,  or  induced  to  favour  them  by  any  observance 
or  good  offices  whatever :  that  for  his  part,  therefore, 
like  many  others  before  him,  he  would  pursue  his  own 
course,  and  make  his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and  the  honours  of  the  state,  by  his  diligence  and  faith- 
ful services,  without  regarding  the  quarrels  to  which  he 
might  expose  himself.  That  if  in  this  trial  the  judges 
did  not  answer  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  them,  he  was  resolved  to  prosecute,  not 
only  those  who  were  actually  guilty  of  corruption, 
but  those  too  who  were  privy  to  it :  and  if  any  should 
In  Vol.  6.  be  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  by  power  or  artifice  to 
''''  influence  the  bench,  and  screen  the  criminal,  he  would 

call  Iiim  to  answer  for  it  before  the  people,  and  show 
himself  more  vigorous  in  pui-suing  him,  than  he  had 
been  even  in  prosecuting  Verres. 
^'m"  From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered 

Iwiddi!       upon  the  aedilcship ''  [year  of  Rome  684],  and  after  the 


dtjof  Rome,  by  the  celebnooi)  of  the  public  rush  ;  am  to  fiiniiah  out  Lb«e  aticinit 
■hovs,  Ihe  fini  which  were  called  Roown,  with  all  pofiible  dignity  ind  religion,  in 
honoui  of  Jupiter^  UDO,  sudMitwrra  i  am  tti  take  can  ilu  of  all  the  HCred  edifica, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  cil}',"  &c.  The  people  wen  pudoiutely  fond  of  aU  thcM 
gwnauiddiTer«k>t»;  and  Uie  public  i]lowuiCBibrlbemiMingbut«iiudl,KCanliBS 
to  the  frugalit  J  of  the  old  republic,  thcadila  upplied  ibe  rot  li  ibril  own  cost,  na 
were  nflen  mined  by  iu  For  ereirpit  of  the  em^wnnmirhit  lot  what  wiiTiw 
uidcuriouj,  to  adorn  the  iplendmirttftheiTihawti  the  Ibnim  in  wbidi  they  wfn 
exhibited  waa  luuiUy  beau lifled  with  pntkoc,  built  lor  die puipne,  and  fiUed  vllfa 
the  cholceMiUtues  and  piclnictwludi  Rome  and  Italy  iSMed.  Ckcfotesmcbta 
Appiua  fatdraininaOnua  and  iheiilandi  oral!  thebAiniinin  of  diia  kind,  Ibrihe 
PioDgo,,  orDainenlafbi>)ed3e*hlp;  andVenaiiaaidtDhamDndudbiiftltodiUotten. 
liiUBDdMeleUua with  aUthcfiaeaHtnator which  he  had  phindve '  ' 
Serenl  of  the  greMest  men  ofCiceio'i  time  had  dixlnguiahed  lli 


^f^t.43,  liiUBlidMeleUiuwiihaU  the  fine  autnoi  of  which  he  had  phindtrad  the  raonnca 
AacoDitu.  ScTcnl  of  the  greMest  men  ofCiceio'i  time  had  dixlnguiahed  ihecnaetTa  by  an 
D>  0£  3.    ntnuitdiiuu7expen>eaadmagTuliccncetaihiiinagi>tracyjLuculliu,Scaunis,Len- 


,^  tulua,  lIonauiui,aDdC.Antoiiius;  who,  though  expelbd  lo  lately  irDin  the  >e 

.^  mtertaiaed  ibe  city  thli  yetu  with  >lsge.pUyt,  wboae  iceiies  wrte  coTcred  with  ril- 

Fro  Ha-  ,„.  ■„,  „hich  he  waa  foUowed  afkrwaid  by  Mumai  yet  J.  Cbmi  outdid  than 

^■Ba.  k11(  and,  in  the  ipora  exhibited  for  hiifatha'«tiinenl,  made  the  whole  furmture 

N«>«  ^'^^>****«"fi<>''d*>l^>*otl>>t<'ildl>c«ttwentlMifint«a)lott«adi)ntbK 
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usual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  his  being 
chosen  ledile,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
prsetorship;  but  the  city  was  in  such  a  ferment  all  this 
summer  [A.  U.  686]],  that  there  was  like  to  be  no 
election  at  all:  the  occasion  ofit  arose  from  the  pub- 
lication of  some  new  laws,  which  were  utterly  disliked, 
and  fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of  tbem 
was  that  of  Gabinius,  in  favour  of  Pompey.  The  con>  vid.  nipt, 
sequences  of  this  motion  have  been  already  related,    p***^ 

A  second-law  was  published  by  L.  Otho,  for  the  as-  HiddL 
sigument  of  distinct  seats  in  the  theatres  to  the  eques-  ^'  '^'' 
trian  order,  who  used  before  to  sit  promiscuously  with 
the  populace.* 

C.  Cornelius  also,  another  tribune,  was  pushing  for- 
ward a  third  law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit  bribery 
in  elections,  by  the  sanction  of  the  severest  penalties : 
the  rigour  ofit  highly  displeased  the  senate,  whose  warm 
opposition  raised  great  disorders  in  the  city ;  so  that  all 
other  business  was  interrupted,  the  elections  of  magi- 
strates adjoumed,aDd  the  consuls  forced  tohaveaguard. 
The  matter,  however,  was  compounded,  by  moderating 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  in  a  new  law  offered  by  the 
consuls,  which  was  accepted  by  Cornelius,  and  enacted  Din,  l  ss. 
in  prt^r  form,  under  the  title  of  the  Calpurnian  law,  PKtUanHi. 
from  the  name  of  the  consul  C.  Calpumius  Piso.  Cicero  ^j^^, 
speaks  ofit  still  as  rigorously  drawn ;  for  besides  a  pecu-  ?•  122. 

metaL    Cicero  otMcrred  the  rule  which  he  preunbed  sflemrd  to  hii  mo,  of  an  q^  fyff^  ^ 
npsue  igrcEable  to  hu  drcumatwiccs,  to  ai  ueilhei  to  hurt  hti  dunuUr  bj  ■  |7_ 
undid  illibenlilf,  noi  bis  {onuaeti  'in  ■  *>>n  aslmution  of  nugniflccncc :  linee  Iba  p„  Huicn. 
one,  bi  making  a  iDUi  odioua,depnTethlmi>f  the  powarirfduna  good  t  (baothir,  \^ 
by  making  him  oecoaitoiu,  puts  him  utidet  the  lernputkin  of  doing  ilL 

■  By  this  law,  fourteen  loat  of  beaches,  next  10  thoae  of  the  senalois,  were  U> 
be  approptiated  to  their  use;  b;  which  he  secured  to  them,  as  Cieeto  aayi,  both 
their  dimity  and  theii  pleaame.  Thesenaleobiaiued  iheiamspriTilcgeofaepanW 
■eala.  \^2.^  yean  before.  In  the  aecoud  coiuulthip  ofScipio Amcaaiu  (A.  U.  6S9), 
which  highly  dingusted  the  people,  and  gave  oecuion  {uys  Livy),  ai  aUinaOTadan* 
Bie  apt  to  do,  [0  much  d^ibate  and  cctiuire ;  for  mail  y  of  the  wiser  aoft  oaademocd 
all  such  distioctiODB  in  a  free  dty  as  daoga-ous  to  the  public  peace :  and  Scipio 
himself  afterward  repented,  and  blamed  himielf  for  lutfering  it.  Pro  ComeL  1. 
Fragment,  ei  AieoDio.  [Liv,  L  34.54.]  VaL  Max.  2.  4.  Otho'.  law,  we maj 
imagine,  gare  still  greater  oShice,  as  it  was  a  greater  a&ont  to  the  people  to  ba 
removed  yet&rtfaer  from  what  of  all  thiost  they  were  fondest  o^  thesfghiofplaji 
and  showi:  it  waa  carried,  however,  by  uie  authority  of  the  tribune,  and  ia  f». 
quOiCy  referred  to  by  the  classic  wrilen,  a>  an  act  laj  memorable,  and  what 
made  mudi  noise  in  ila  dmck    Hot.  Epod.  4.  15.  Juv.  3.  159- 
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nisry  fine,  it  rendered  the  guilty  incapable  of  an  j  public 
office  or  place  in  the  senate.  This  Cornelius  seems  to 
have  been  a  brave  and  honest  tribune :  he  pablished 
another  law,  to  prohibit  any  man's  being  absolved  from 
the  obligation  of  the  laws  except  by  the  authority  of  the 
people:  which  part  of  the  old  constitution  had  long 
been  usurped  by  the  senate,  who  dispensed  with  the  laws 
bytheir  own  decrees,  and  thoseoften  made  clandestinely, 
when  a  few  only  were  privy  to  them.  The  senate,  being 
reiolved  not  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  privil^e,  pre- 
vailed with  another  tribune  to  inhibit  the  publication  of 
it  when  it  came  to  be  read  j  upon  which  Cornelius  took 
the  book  from  the  clerk,  and  read  it  himself.  This  was 
irregular,  and  much  inveighed  against  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  tribunate ;  so  that  Cornelius  was  once 
more  forced  to  compound  the  matter  by  a  milder  law, 
'^^cnf'  '^(^■^'^''^K  ^^^  senate  to  pass  any  such  decrees,  unless 
when  300  senators  were  present.  These  disturbances, 
however.provedtheoccasionofanunexpectedhonourto 
Cicero,  by  givinghimamoreampleand  public  testimony 
of  the  people's  affection ;  for  in  three  different  assem- 
blies convened  for  the  choice  of  pnetors,'  two  of  which 
m"  u!^  ^^^  dissolved  without  effect,  he  was  declared  every  time 
the  first  prxtor,  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  centuries. 

HIddL  ''TtwhaiiDMaof  tlMnBtonwH  to  pndde  ud  jndga  in  all  eunea,  tvpadaUjr 

[.  131.  of  ■  public  OTdiinlaBl  bad,  vlun  tbdr  levcnl  juriidietiooi  wctc  aHigned  U 
a  VsTT.  than  bj  loc :  Mid  )t  fell  to  Cicso  to  sit  upon  aedon*  oraunticn  mi  rmxiae,  bron^tt 
Apt  I.  S.  •gaiiut  miglMntM  and  goTCRMn  of  pnnlaceii ;  in  whldi,  u  be  tda  lu  bimMll^ 
Pro  Coil  I.  be  bad  acted  aa  aDaocuKr,  ■!»  a  judg^  attd  pnldiid  a«  natar.  In  Cblioflbl 
Fiagm.  be  acquirsd  a  gnat  nputation  of  intcgritj  bf  tile  eondonnatua  of  Udniu*  Mico, 

^iD  Babir.  ■  ptnon  of  pnttorian  digait;  and  gnat  doqncnce,  wbo  would  ban  made  m 
PoM.  4.  oDiiuni  SgureM  tbebu,  iffatiiabilitiahadDot  bennlliedbrtbehi&mT  «tf« 
Bnit.3(9.  Tidoailife.  «Tbuiinn(MPlntardiRbMltXdepaidii^nponhiiinteKM,aiid 
themSucDcaof  CitMnu,  iriw  uipported  bim  with  all  bbpoini,  wa*aocon6dcnt 
of  bciu  acquillcd,  that,  wltbinit  nhii^  for  ■entcnce,  be  vent  bome  to  dfCM 
huuelft  aiid,uif  alnadyabaolTed,  wia  ictamtaa  towaiila  the 
gfnm,  bat  being  met  00  bu  way  bjCnusua,  and  isnnmed  that  he 


„       .  „         .    ..  J  way  by  Cnunia,  an 

b*  thennaDtmoQi  luffiage  of  tbe  ben^,  be  look  M  hia  bed,  and  dfad  inmiediatdj.** 

TbcMOcy  iilolddifitnntlybyotberwnten:   "  That  Ha«  wai  actoally  in  tha 

court  expecting  the  inue ;  but  pendving  (Hcero  nady  to  gin   ud^ait  agalmt 

VaL  Hax.    bbn,  tent  one  to  let  him  know  tbat  lie  wai  dead,  md  iti^ping  hit  teeatb  at  drf 

9-  12.  Mune  time  wilb  a  handkerchief,  instantly  expired ;  ao  tbalCIcero  did  DM  proceed 

Phit  Cle.      ta  lenttnce,  by  which  Hacar'i  ealate  wn  aared  to  hi*  aoo  Lidnius  Calvus,"  an 

AdAtLl,^  ontDTanaward  of  the  Ont  mcnt  and  eminence.    Bat  ftom  Ciccro'i  own  aixount 

it  appeata,  that,  after  (natiog  Haoer  In  the  tHal  with  gnat  amdour  and  equity, 

he  actually  audembed  Un  with  the  unlnnal  appivbatka  of  dK  people. 
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Cicero's  cODduct,  during  his  pnetorship,"  in  tbevid.mpr. 
a0air  of  the  Manilian  law,  has  b^  already  related.  ^ 

When  his  magistracy  was  just  at  an  end,  Maniiius, 
whose  tribunate  expired  a  few  days  before,  was  accused 
before  him  of  rapine  and  extortion ;  and  though  ten  HiddL 
days  were  always  allowed  to  the  criminal  to  prepare  ^  ^'^ 
for  his  defence,  he  appointed  the  very  next  day  for 
the  trial.  This  startled  and  oflended  the  citizens,  who 
generally  favoured  Maniiius,  and  looked  upon  the  pro- 
secution as  the  effect  of  malice  and  resentment,  ca  the 
part  of  the  senate,  for  his  law  in  favour  of  Pompey. 
The  trtbanes,  therefore,  called  Cicero  to  an  account 
before  the  people,  for  treating  Maniiius  so  roughly ; 
who,  in  defence  of  himself,  said,  "  That  as  it  had  been 
bis  practice  to  treat  all  crimin^s  with  humanity,  so  be 
had  no  design  of  acting  otherwise  by  Maniiius,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  appointed  that  short  day  for  the 
trial,  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  which  he  was 
master;  and  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  those,  who 
wished  well  to  Maniiius,  to  throw  off  the  cause  to  an> 
other  judge."  This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  who,  applauding  his  conduct, 
desired  that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  Mani-Fintbi  Ob. 
lius,  to  which  he  consented,  and  stepping  up  again  into 
the  rostra,  laid  open  the  source  of  the  whole  affair,  with 
many  severe  reflections  upon  the  enemies  of  Pompey. 
The  trial,  however,  was  dropped  on  acconnt  of  the 
tumults'"  which  arose  immediately  after  in  the  city, 
from  some  new  incidents  of  much  greater  importance. 
Cicero,  at  theexpirationofhisprietorship,  would  not 

■  ThoagA  he  had  Foil  (roFlaTnufii  m  pimua,  both  in  the  iflkin  of  nue  and  MkUL 
pablic  trill*,  yet  ha  fmnd  tinH  lUll  lo  act  tha  adiocate,  aa  well  h  the  jodve,  md  p.  133, 
DMonljIoheaioauKsinhiiatm  tribiuial,butti>plesdIIIemalioalChetiAimal(  F^oMoiab 
«f  the oduT pfston.  Henowddbided  A.Cliuiitlui,aRDniankiu^tDfipIeiidId  a. 
(hiuIt  and  AttiuMi,aa:uBed  before  the  pnatotQ.NMD  of  pab(inwhiifkmti4D-  Fn  daenL 
1b*,  OpjriA^coi,  who,  a  Tew  nsn  before,  had  been  tried  and  ban^wd  for  as  at. 
tanpllopiriioaCaBaitliu.  TbaoiMiDii,»hlclliinuat,U]r*opeaa*csieaf*uch 
complieuad  riUaof ,  by  ptriaon*,  muHler,  inceat,  •uboninB  wlnieaKa,  comptiiig 
jndgea,  at  the  poett  Oiaattijf  have  nerei  Wncd  in  any  one  famil]';  all  con- 
trived by  the  motba  <^  Cluenthia,  againat  ihcllfi:  and  fbrtunea  o(  hei  aon. 

He  1*  nii^aaed  to  have  deTended  eereid  other  crimlnall  thb  yeu,  theogh  the 
pleadlnai  are  now  biM,  and  partieaUrly  H.  Fundaniui. 

*  "nb  rdatei  to  a  coiupiracT  *ald  to  have  been  finmed  al  lU>  time  asahHt 
the  itate,  of  vUdi  tnwe  Etreancr. 
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accept  an;  foreign  province,  the  usual  reward  of  that 
tni^istracy. — The  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  city.  And  he  was  now  preparing 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  the  great  object  of  all  his 
hopes;  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed  how  to 

Vid.  nupr.    obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  repulse. 

^  Two  years  were  to  intervene  [contrary  to  Sylla's  law] 

between  the  pr^torship  and  consulship :  the  first  of 
which  was  usimlly  spent  in  forming  a  general  interest, 
and  soliciting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  private  manner; 
the  second  in  suing  for  it  openly,  in  the  proper  form 
and  habit  of  8  candidate.  The  afiectiou  of  the  city,  so 
signally  declared  for  him  in  all  the  inferior  steps  of 
honour,  gave  him  a  strong  presumption  of  success  in 
his  present  pretensions  to  the  highest :  but  as  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend  a  great  opposition  from  the  no- 

in  Vcm.  6.  bility,  who  looked  upon  the  public  dignities  as  a  kind 

'"■  of  birthright,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  inter- 

cepted, and  snatched  from  them  by  new  men ;  so  he 
resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  him,  by 
omitting  no  pains  which  could  be  required  of  a  candi- 
date of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the  citizens  in  person. 
At  the  election,  therefore,  of  the  tribunes  on  the  l6th 
of  July  [688],  where  the  whole  city  was  assembled  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  he  chose  to  make  his  first  effort,  and 
to  mix  himself  with  the  crowd,  on  purpose  to  caress 
and  salute  them  familiarly  by  name:  and  as  soon  as 
there  was  any  vacation  in  the  forum,  which  happened 
usually  in  August,  he  intended  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
lieutenant  to  Fiso,  the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the 
towns  and  colonies  of  that  province,  which  was 
reckoned  very  strong  in  the  number  of  its  votes, 
and  so  return  to  Rome  in  January  following. 

AdAttLi.      He  wrote  about  the  same  time'  to  Atticus,  then  at 

Middl.  I  Cicero  was  now  engaged  in  the  ieraice  of  C  Comdtiu,  who  ww  accaaed  and 

P- 137>  triedfoTprocticaagunsllheiUU in hii late  tiibuDiie, before ihepiietorQ.Galliiu. 

Thii  trial,  vMch  luted  four  dayi,  wu  one  of  the  most  importwit  ia  whicb  he  luid 
Asoaa.Aig.eTeib<encoDCenied:  IheinoeonsulipiewdediQ  Et,uidaU  tJiechief>  of  Iheienate, 
L  ft  Q-Caliilu,L.IiUciiIliu,HaRmnu*,&e>  appealed  aa  triuieueiagauut  the  (rimiiuli 
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Athens,  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  ofMiddt 
Pompey's  dependents,  who  were  serving  under  him  ^ 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and,  by  way  of  jest,  bids  him 
tell  Fompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take  it  ill  of 
him,  if  he  did  not  come  in  person  to  his  election. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the  proper  puup.  s. 
.^e  required  by  law,  declared  himself  a  candidate  MUdL 
for  the  consulship,  with  sis  competitors ;  F.  Sulpicius  ^  '**** 
Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catiliaa,  C.  Antonius,  h.  Cassius 
L4»iginu8,  Q.  Coraificius,  and  C.  Liciniut  Sacerdos. 
The  two  first  were  patricians ;  the  two  next,  jJebeiaos, 
yet  noble;''  the  two  last,  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had 
first  imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families: 
Cicero  was  the  only  new  man  among  them,  or  one 
bom  of  equestrian  rank.  Comificius  and  Galba  were 
persons  of  great  virtue  and  merit;  Sacerdos  without 
any  particular  blemish  upon  him ;  -Cassius  lazy  and 
weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  as  he  soon  after  ap* 
peared  to  be }  Antonius  and  Catiline,  though  infamous 
in  their  lives  and  characters,  yet  by  intrigue  and  fac- 
tion had  acquired  a  powerful  interest  in  the  city,  and 
joined  all  their  forces  against  Cicero,  as  their  most 
formidable  antagonist,  in  which  they  were  vigorously 
supported  by  Cr»gsus  and  Csasx. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competition,  in  which  the  amml 
practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly  and  shame*  t^^ouL 
fully  by  Antonius  and  Catiliue,  that  the  senate  thought 

whim  deem  deftnded,  MQnintllknMjv.iKitiRilriritbRmngbatibiDingutn^ 
udwUharotaofdoqoenct  thMdiewKclMiMUiaiu  fromthepcoplc.  IN. B.  The 
nunooTthe  *i(neiu«>niufflcieiittoni*]lc  ui  bnov  Ihc  real  criinn  ofComcTiai, 
if  VCSDI7  turn  back  to  the  Ltv«  he  had  pobliahcd  what  tribune,  pi  """  ' 


C.  PapiU!,  oneorihe  Cribuntt,  published  a  law  thli  jm  to  oblige  all  •tTBDgen 
to  quit  OedCr.  ai  one  of  hit  pRdeoaiota,  Penmi*.  bad  done  likeviM  man]' jcan 
beron  bim  1  the  reaiuin  which  thtj  i31egp  for  it  wru  the  cootliaion  ocouoned  bf 
the  inultiiade  and  inioIcDee  of  roreigtien,  who  Hmmed  (he  habit  and  uancped  die 
[igbti  of  diiieiu:  but  Oicem  maiiemna  all  tbeie  lawi  aa  ctuel and  iobaapitable,  De  Off.  3. 
and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity.  11- 

'  IHanj  ofthe  plebeiana  lurpaiaed  the  patridaiu  ibemielvnin  polDt  of  oobillt*  • 
-'■      ■         -       •     ■■■'  ■  illyderi»edftonHh«ennd.        '"^  '        ■'- 

V  Arg.  b  Tog.  Candid. 
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H  aecCMary  to  pre  mme  check  to  it,  hj  a  new  and 
more  rigorous  law ;  but  when  they  were  proceeding 
to  publish  it,  L.  Mocius  Orestinus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
put  hia  n^ative  upon  them. 
Middk  Ab  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's  in- 

terest appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the  can- 
didates: for  the  nobles  themselves,  though  always  en- 
vious, and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet  out  of  regard 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from  many 
quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  into  a  flame, 
be^n  to  think  him  the  only  man  qudified  to  preserve 
the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  desperate,  by 
the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  administration :  for,  ' 
Binaa.     in  cases  of  danger,  as  Sallust  4^»erves,  pride  and  envy 
naturally  subside,  and  yield  the  post  of  honour  to 
virtue.    The  method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by 
on  open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets 
of  wood,  distributed  to  the  citisens,  with  the  names  of 
the  candidates  severally  subscribed  upon  each:  but  in 
Cicero's  case,  the  people  were  not  content  with  this 
secret  and  silent  way  of  testifying  their  inclinations; 
but,  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny,  loudly  and 
universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first  consul ;  so  that, 
as  he  himself  declared  in  his  speech  to  them  after  his 
i>B  i^-     election,  he  was  not  chosen  by  the  votes  of  particular 
^1*2^  citizens,  hut  the  common  suffrage  of  the  city;  nor 
In  Pino.  I.  (leci^rgj  ijy  tiie  voice  of  the  crier,  but  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.    He  was  the  only  new  man  who  had 
obtained  this  sovereign  dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
had  forced  the  intrenchments  of  the  nobility  for  forty 
De  Lag.     years  past,  from  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Marius,  and 
Aig.ib.  1,1  jjj^  ^^y  ^jjg  likewise  who  had  ever  obtained  it  in  his 
proper  year,  or  without  a  repulse. 

Antonius  was  chosen  his  colleague,  by  the  majority  of 

8  few  centuries,  above  his  friend  and  partner  Catiline. 

Cicero's  first  care,  after  his  election,'  was  to  gwn  the 

AdAtt.  1.       >C(cino'>&l)iv4lcidAU7«n(6S9),oalhc84thofNoTemba.  lolblijeaiilK)^ 
(t  moM  ptubsbl^iCkeawgiTC  hii  dMwfaM  Tnllb  in  BianiBge,  M  tfat  igeof  lliiiuai,  is 

lb.  p.  a.       C.PiioFfiigi,»jouDgiiBbh«nMofgw>tlwpc^MidiMierfQieht»lfiunilie«lnit«nw.. 
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good  will  of  his  colleaguei  and  to  draw  him  Irom  his  old 
engagements  to  the  interest  of  the  aristocratlcal  fection 
[which  onr  orator  calls  the  republic].  To  this  end,  he 
tempted  him  with  a  kind  of  argument  that  seldom  fails 
of  its  efi^  with  men  of  Antonius's  character,  the  offer 
of  power  to  his  ambitioti,  andof  money  to  his  pleasures : 
in  short,  a  bai^ain  was  presently  agreed  upon  between  s*lL  BdL 
them,  that  Antonius  should  have  the  best  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  assigned  to  the  consuls  of  this 
jrear.^ — By  which  address, Cicero  gained  him  so  entirely* 
aa  to  have  him  ever  after  obsequious  to  his  will. 

There  was  another  project  which  he  had  likewise  ^ j^J*-"- 
tnuch  at  heart,  to  unite  the  equestrian  order  with  the  p.  ms. 
Wnate  into  one  common  party  and  interest.  This  body 
of  men)  next  to  the  senators,  consisted  of  the  richest 
[and  most  knavish]  citizens  of  Rome,  who,  being  the 
Constant  formers  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had 
a  great  part  of  the  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them. 
Cicero  imagined,  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  in  c*t.  4. 
orderft  [^compiratiootnnium  bonorutn]  would  always  be  '"• 
kn  overbalance  to  any  other  power  in  the  state,  and  a 
secure  barrier  against  Any  attempts  ofthe  popular  [whe* 
ther  men  of  inordinate  ambition,  or  true  republicans, 
frt^ds  of  the  old  constitution,  upon  the  usurped  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  senate].  He  was  the  only  man  in  the 
city  capable  of  eflecting  such  a  coalition,  being  now 
at  the  head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling  of  the  knights, 
who  considered  him  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their 
Order }  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with 
them,  affected  always  in  public  to  boast  of  that  eX' 
traction,  and  to  call  himself  an  equestrian ;  and  made 
it  his  special  care  to  protect  them  [right  or  wrong,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter]inalltheirafiairs,  and  to  advance  FiiD.HbL 
their  credit  and  interest ;  so  that,  as  some  writers  tell  ""■  "■  "■ 
us,  it  was  the  authority  of  his  consulship  that  first  di- 
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stiDguubed  and  eatabliafaed  them  into  a  third  order  of 
the  state.  The  policy  was  certainly  very  good  with  re- 
spect to  Cicero's  views,  for  through  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship be  had  the  whole  body  of  knights  at  bis  de- 
Ad  AtL  3.  votion,  who,  with  Atticus  at  their  head,  constaotly  at- 
''  tended  bis  orders,  and  served  as  a  guard  to  his  person : 

and  if  the  same  maxim  had  been  pursued  by  all  succeed- 
ing consuls,  it  might  probably  have  preserved  the  liberty 
of  the  republic  [*.  e.  the  anti-constitutional  usurped 
power  of  the  senate^  from  being  so  soon  overthrown. 

The  tribunes  entered  always  into  their  o£Sce  on  the 
10th  of  December;  the  consuls  on  the  1st  of  January. 
A  h'ttle  before  Cicero's   inauguration,   P.  Serviliua 
RuUuB,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  bad  been  alarming 
HiddL      the  senate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law. 
^  '  The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten 

commissioners,  with  absolute  power  for  five  years  over 
all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to  distribute  them  at 
pleasure  to  the  citizens ;  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands 
they  thought  fit ;  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  present 
possessors;  to  require  an  account  from  all  the  generals 
abroad,  excepting  Pompey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in  their 
wars;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they  judged  pro- 
per, and  particularly  at  Capua;  and,  in  short,  to  com- 
mand all  the  money  and  forces  of  the  empire. 

The  publication  of  a  law,  conferring  powers  so  ex- 
cessive, gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Cicero  was 
invested  with  his  new  dignity,  he  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  senate,  by  assuring  them  of  his  resolution  to  oppose 
the  law,  and  all  its  abettors,  to  the  Utmost  of  his  power ; 
nor  suffer  the  senate  to  be  hurt,  or  its  liberties  to  be 
impaired,  while  the  administration  continued  in  his 
hands.  From  the  senate  he  pursued  the  tribune  into 
his  own  dominion,  the  forum ;  where,  in  an  artful  and 
elegant  speech  from  the  rostra,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to 
aSTa.  37  *^*  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this 
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Agrarian  law  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one. 

He  began,  "  By  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
obligation  be  bad  received  from  them,  in  preference 
and  opposition  to  the  nobility ;  declaring  himself  the 
creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  most  en- 
gaged to  promote  their  interests ;  that  they  were  to 
look  upon  bim  as  the  truly  popular  m^strate ;  nay, 
that  be  bad  declared,  even  in  the  senate,  that  he  would 
be  the  people's  consul."  He  then  fell  into  a  com-  Contr. 
mendation  of  the  Gracchi,  whose  name  was  extremely 
dear  to  them,  professing,  "  That  he  could  not  be 
gainst  all  Agrarian  laws,  when  he  recollected,  that 
those  two  most  excellent  men,  who  had  the  greatest 
love  for  the  Koman  people,  had  divided  the  public  ikfi- 
lands  to  the  citizens;  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
consuls,  who  thought  it  a  crime  to  praise  the  Gracchi, 
on  whose  counsels,  wisdom,  and  laws,  many  parts  of  the 
present  government  were  founded :  that  hisquarrel  was 
to  the  particular  law,  which,  instead  of  being  popular, 
or  adapted  to  the  true  interest  of  the  city,  was,  in 
reality,  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  and  a  creation 
of  ten  kings  to  domineer  over  them  all."  This  he  n>.  is,  <. 
displays  at  large,  from  the  natural  e£^t  of  that  power 
which  was  granted  by  it;  and  proceeds  to  insinuate, 
that  it  was  covertly  levelled  at  their  favourite  Pompey,  ib.  i& 
and  particularly  contrived  to  retrench  and  insult  bis 
authority.  "  Forgive  me,  citizens,  for  my  calling  so 
often  upon  so  great  a  name :  you  yourselves  imposed  Vid.  nipF. 
the  ta^  upon  me,  when  I  was  prsBtor,  to  join  with' 
you  in  defending  his  dignity,  as  far  as  I  was  able: 
I  have  hitherto  done  all  that  I  could  do ;  not  moved 
to  it  by  my  'private  friendship  for  the  man,  nor  by 
-  any  hopes  of  honour,  and  of  thb  supreme  magistracy* 
which  I  obtained  from  you,  though  with  his  approba- 
tion, yet  without  his  help.  Since  then  I  perceive  this 
law  to  be  deseed,  as  a  kind  of  engine,  to  overturn 
his  power,  I  will  resist  the  attempts  of  these  men ;  and^ 
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«a  I  myself  clearly  see  what  they  are  aiffiing  at,  so  I 
will  take  cai-e  that  you  also  shall  see,  and  be  coovince4 
i^  it  too."  He  theo  shows,  **  how  the  law,  though 
it  excepted  Pnopey  from  being  accountable  to  the 
decemvirate,  yet  excluded  hhn  from  limiting  one  of 
the  number,  by  being  the  choice  to  those  who  were 
present  at  Rome;  that  it  subjected  likewise  to  their 
jurisdiction  the  countries  just  conquered  by  him, 
which  had  always  been  left  to  the  managemeot  of  the 
general :"  upon  which  he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  tribune  Rullus,  with  all  his  train  of  officers,  guards 
lictors,  and  a[^fuitors,  swaggering  in  MithridiU^es's 
kingdom,  and  ordering  Pompey  to  attend  him  by  a 
mandatory  letter  in  the  following  Btrun:  — 

"  P.  Servilius  Rulluji,  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
cemrir,  to  CnKus  Pompey,  eon  of  Cnsus,  greeting. 

("  He  will  not  add  the  title  of  great,  when  he  ha^ 
been  labouring  to  take  it  from  him  by  taw.) 

*'  I  require  you  not  to  fail  to  come  presently  to 
Sinope,  and  bring  me  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
while  I  sell  those  lands  by  my  law,  which  you  have 
gained  by  your  Talour." 

He  observes, "  That  the  reason  of  excepting  Pompey 
was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for  fear  he  should 
not  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  accountable  to  their 
will :  but  Pompey  (says  he)  isaman  of  that  temper,  thai 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  bear  whtt  you  please  to  impose } 
but  if  there  be  any  dung  which  you  cannot  bear  youTr 
selves,  he  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  bear  it  long 
against  your  wills.""  He  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon 
,  "  the  dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their  liber- 
ties :  that  instead  of  any  good  intended  by  it  to  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  its  purpose  was  to  erect  a  power  for  the 
oppression  ttfthem ;  and,  on  pretence  of  planting  colo» 
nies  in  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  to  settle  their  own  crea- 
tures and  dependents,  like  so  many  garrisons,  in  all  the 

-  Ii  It  poulble  to  obKTVe  the  man;  gUokea  of  Batter;  u  Pompe;  in  thii 
fpcofe,  widMMt  ftcUtg  Ml  nttn  wntaDpt  foe  tfas  ^wkv,  s  patrlM  mw  t    . 
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convenient  posts  of  the  em^Hre,  to  be  ready  on  tU  oc-> 
casions  to  support  their  tyranny:  that  Capua  was  to 
be  their  head-quarters,  their  farourite  eolony ;  of  all 
cities  the  proudest>  as  well  as  the  most  hostile  and 
dangerous,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors 
would  not  8u£Per  the  shadow  of  any  power  or  magi- 
stracy to  r^uain ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and 
advanced  to  mother  Rome :  that  by  this  law  the  lands 
of  Cunpania  were  to  be  sold  or  given  away,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the  surest  revenue  of  the  republic^ 
and  their  constant  resource  when  all  other  rents  failed 
them ;  which  neither  the  Gracchi,  who,  of  all  men,  Contr. 
studied  the  people's  benefit  the  most,  nor  Sylla^  who  ^ 
gave  every  thing  away  without  scniple,  durst  venture 
to  meddle  with."  In  the  conclusion  he  takes  notice 
**  of  the  great  favour  and  approbation  with  which 
they  had  heard  him,  as  a  sure  omen  of  their  common 
peace  and  prosperity :  and  acquaints  them  with  the 
concord  that  he  had  established  with  his  colleague,  as 
a  piece  of  news  of  all  other  the  most  agreeable,  and 
promises  all  security  to  the  republic,  if  they  woult} 
but  show  the  same  good  disposition  on  future  occa- 
sions, which  they  had  signifieid  on  that  day;  and  that 
he  would  make  those  very  men,  who  had  been  the 
most  envious  taid  averse  to  his  advancement,  coQfess> 
that  the  people  had  seen  farther,  and  judged  better, 
than  they,  in  choosing  him  for  their  consul." 

In  the  course  of  this  ctmtest,  he  oflen  called  upon  ib.  s.a&3. 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  and  debate  the  ' 
matter  with  him  before  the  people ;  but  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  decline  the  chsUeDge,  and  attack 
him  rather  by  sedulously  insinuating  to  the  multitude, 
that  his  opposition  to  the  law  flowed  from  no  good 
will  to  them,  but  an  affection  to  Sylla's  party,  and  to 
secure  to  them  the  lands  which  they  possessed  by  his 
pwQt ;  that  he  was  making  his  court  by  it  to  the  seven 
tyrants,  as  they  called  seven  of  the  principal  senators, 
who  were  known  to  be  the  greatest  favourers  of  Sylla's 
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cause,  and  the  greatest  gainers  by  it ;  the  two  Lu- 
culluses,  Crassus,  Catuius,  Hortensius,  Metelliis,  Plii- 
Itppus.  These  insinuations  made  so  great  an  impres- 
sion on  the  city,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend himself  against  them  in  a  second  speech  to  the 
people,  in  which  he  declared,  '*  That  he  looked  upon 
the  law  which  ratified  all  Sylla's  acts  to  be  of  all  laws 
the  most  wicked,  and  the  most  unlike  to  a  true  law, 
as  it  established  a  tyranny  In  the  city ;  yet,  that  it  had 
some  excuse  from  the  times,  and,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  seemed  proper  to  be  supported;  espe- 
cially by  him,  who,  for  this  year  of  his  consulship,  pro- 
fessed himself  the  patron  of  peace ;  but  that  it  was  the 
height  of  impudence  in  Rullus,  to  chaise  him  with 
obstructing  theirinterests  for  the  sake  of  Sylla's  grants, 
nhen  the  very  law  which  that  tribune  was  then  urging 
actually  established  and  perpetuated  those  grants,  and 
showed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  son-in-law  of  Valgius, 
who  possessed  more  lands  than  any  other  man  by 
that  invidious  tenure,  which  were  all  by  this  law  to  be 
partly  confinned,  and  JMirtly  purchased  of  him."  This 
he  demonstrates  from  the  express  words  of  the  law» 
"  which  he  had  studiously  omitted  (he  says)  to  take 
notice  of  before,  that  he  might  not  revive  old  quarrels, 
or  move  any  argument  of  new  dissension  in  a  season 
so  improper:  that  Rullus,  therefore,  who  accused  him 
of  defending  Sylla's  acts,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
impudent  defenderofthem:  for  none  had  ever  affirmed 
them  to  he  good  and  legal,  but  to  have  some  plea  only 
from  possession,  and  the  public  quiet ;  but  by  this 
law  the  estates,  that  had  been  granted  by  them,  were 
to  be  fixed  upon  a  better  foundation  than  any  other 
estates  whatsoever."  He  concludes,  *'  by  renewing 
his  challenge  to  the  tribunes  to  come  and  dispute  with 
him  to  his  face."  But  afler  several  fruitless  attempts, 
findingthemselveswhollyunable  to  contend  with  him, 
they  were  forced  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  let  the  aflair 
drop,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senate. 
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This  alann  being  over,  another  accident  broke  out, 
which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if 
the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  bytheauthority 
of  Cicero.  Otho's  Ian,  mentioned  above,  for  the  as-  vide  >upr. 
signment  of  separate  seats  for  the  equestrian  order,  had  ^-  ^^' 
highly  offended  the  people,  who  could  not  digest  the 
indignity  of  being  thrust  so  far  back  from  their  diver- 
sions ;  and  while  the  grudge  was  still  fresh,  Otho, 
happening  to  come  into  the  theatre,  was  received  by 
the  populace  with  an  universal  hiss,  but  by  the  knights 
with  loud  applause  and  clapping :  both  sides  redoubled 
their  clamour  with  great  (ierceness,and  from  reproaches 
were  proceeding  to  blows,  till  Cicero,  informed  of  the 
tumult,  came  immediately  to  the  theatre,  and  calling 
the  people  out  into  the  temple  of  Bellona,  so  tamed  and 
stung  them  with  the  power  of  his  words,"  and  made 
them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  perverseness,  that 
on  their  return  to  the  theatre  they  turned  their  hisses 
into  applauses,  and  vied  with  the  knights  themselves 
in  demonstrations  of  their  respect  to  Otho. 

There  happened  about  the  same  time  a  third  instance, 
not  less  remarkable,  of  Cicero's  great  power  of  persua- 
sion. Syllahad.byanexpresslaw,  excluded  the  children 

■  Tbe  qncdi  wu  toon  after  pnbliihed,  tbough  from  the  astnn  of  the  ihiag  it 
■nuBt  lune  been  made  npon  Ihe  rmi,  and  flowed  exlemporc  from  the  ocaaion ;  and 
■a  It  waa  much  read  aod  adiniMd  fin  ■eveialagea  ifta,  ai  a  memorable  intunceof 
Cloaii'i  conunand  over  men'a  pasiiona,  n  Mme  haie  Imagined  it  to  be  alluded  lo 
In  that  beantifol  paiaage  of  Virgil: 

Ac,  veluti  magno  in  populo  qanm  uipe  coorta  oat 

Seditio,  anvitque  aoimia  ^nobile  ToIgBt  i 

Jamque  face*  ec  isia  Tolant;  furor  atnia  ministiati 

Tani,  pietate  sraTem  et  meriti*  li  forte  Tirum  quan 

CoBapeiere,  lUcnt,  adrectiique  auribua  adtant: 

lUe  ngil  dietia  animoa,  el  pectora  mulcct.        Vtao.  JEo.  I.  153. 

Aa  when  teditioD  Eiea  th'  jgnoble  aowd. 

And  the  wild  labbls  atonoa  and  tbinti  for  blood; 

or  atonea  and  brandi  a  minaled  tempeM  fltea, 

Wllfa  all  the  tudden  anna  Oat  nge  nippltea : 

If  aonte  graTC  lire  appean  amidat  the  ilxil^ 

In  moiah  atrin  and  iDnocence  of  life. 

All  iland  attentive,  while  the  lage  CDntmli 

Thdr  wrath,  and  calma  the  tempen  afiheir  toata.        Mb.  Pitt. 
One  topic,  which  CiMni  loudted  in  thetpeech,  andtbeonljoneof  nhlchwehaTe  gfaenb. 
any  hint  ftom  aadquitf,  *aa  to  leproach  the  riotets  fin  their  wanl  of  taate  and  g^^  ^  jg^ 
gaod  aeiue  in  nafcing  luch  a  diMutbaace  while  Boaciua  waa  acting. 
VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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veu.  Pit.  of  the  proscribed  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  ho- 
nours ;  which  was  certainly  an  act  of  great  violeDcet 
and  the  decree  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  the  law  of  a  free 
state :  so  that  the  persons  injured  by  it,  who  were 
many,  and  of  great  families,  were  now  making  all  their 
efforts  to  get  it  reversed.  Their  petition  was  highly 
equitable  i  but,  by  Cicero  and  the  aristocratical  fac- 
tion, censured  as  highly  unreasonable,  in  the  present 
disorders  of  the  city:  and  why?  because,  without 
question,  the  first  use  that  they  would  naturally  make 
of  the  recovery  of  their  privileges  would  be  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.  It  was  Cicero's  busi-> 
ness,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  and,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of  the  sufferers 
themselves ;  on  which  occasion  this  great  commandec 
of  the  human  affections,  as  Quintilian  calls  him,  found 
means  to  persuade  those  unfortunate  men,  that  to  bear 
their  injury  was  their  benefit ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  could  not  stand,  if  Sylla's  laws  were  then 
repealed,  on  which  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  republic 
were  established. — The  three  cases  just  mentioned 
make  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  the  man,  who  could  persuade  the  people  to  give 
up  their  bread,  their  pleasure,  and  their  injuries,"  to 
the  charms  of  his  eloquence. 

o  Thn  lut-nieDIiaaid  effect  of  CiurD'>eIoqQa]oeiiiiailniTel7^)pcar  loan  an. 
prejndiixd  reader  u  incredible  u  it  ii  eitnordinarr.  Did  Cicero,  to  induce  tha 
petilJiHicn  to  wilhdnw  tbeir  petition,  employ  the  nme  ■rgumenta  which  imjed 
Bim  to  oppoeeil?  Did  he  uj  to  them.  You  had  betlei  dedal  from  youi  pursuit  j 
tot  ahouldyou  obt^  a  realonlion  of  your  privileges,  you  would  nalucaUf  make 
In  Piaoo.  2.  uae  of  the  grant  lo  levenge  younielres  on  your  appnanon  ?  In  a  ipeecta,  nude 
aevetal  yean  »fterward.  he  decUnd,  "  Thai  he  had  ciduded  (com  hoooun  a  uum- 
ber  of  bnve  acid  honest  young  men,  whom  fortune  bad  thrown  into  ao  unhappr 
•  litnation,  that  if  they  had  obtained  power.  Ihcy  wduld  probabty  have  em^yed 
it  to  the  ruin  of  the  atate."  Suppoamg  thin  la  have  been  Clcero'i  opinion,  ihU 
ttiey  would  have  ao  employed  Uieir  power — did  he  detivw  thla  opimoa  to  Ihem 


ttiey  would  have  ao  emfjoyed  Uieir  power— did  he  detivw  thia  o] 
la  (he  teaaon  of  hia  oppoaing  their  requeat? 

Or  did  be  tell  them,  Thatlheiriniury  waa  thai  beaefit;  for  that  tbegoreromcnt 


■a  (he  teaaon  of  bia  oppoaing  their  requeat? 

Or  did  be  tell  ihem^  Thai  their  injury  waalh^ ,  „. „ 

itaelf  could  not  ilaiid,  if  Sylla'i  iniquitoua  law  leladng  to  them  woe  repealed? 


Would  it  not  harebesi  a  moat  Intolerable  anpatbesoe  (not  tDsayiinpudeDee),aAer 
Pompey  bad  repealed  the  moat  tnalerial  and  important  of  all  Sylla'a  lawa,«ilhont 

republic,  it 

theUwrtli      „  .         ,       ^,  ..  „^ 

been  vlolited).    Doubtleaa,  if  the  petitioDen  wen  pieraUed  upm  bj  wocda  to 


ruining  the  atate,  or  doing  it  any  real  miachief,  ID  apeak  of  iIm  quiet  and  Older  of  the 
republic,  M  dcpeiidhKOD  the  maintenance  afSylla  alawa  ?  (manyof  wbicb,  beaidea 
tile  law  relating  to  the  tnbunea,  had,  without  ceremony,  or  any  inoRlvcnlaic^ 
1  1.1. ..j\     T.    V.I        ii  .1  i^__  prerailed  upoo  by  wocda  lo 
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Another  transaction  of  moment  in  whieh  he  wai 

engaged,  a  little  before  the  last  mentioned,  was  the 
defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  a  senator,  accused  by  the  tri- 
bune Labienus,  of  treason*  or  rebellion,  for  having  *  Podud. 
filled  L.  SaturninuSx  a  tribune,  about  thirty-seven 
years  before,  who  had  caused  a  dangerous  sedition  in 
the  city.     The  fact,  if  true,  had  been  done  in  coq-<  Vid.  rapt. 
sequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  all  the  ^.  ^ 
citizens  were  required  to  take  arms  in  aid  of  the  coui 
suls  C.  Marius  and  L.  Flaccus. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  to  punish  Rabirius  was  not 
the  thing  aimed  at ''  (nor  to  vindicate  the  character  or 
proceedings  of  Satuminus) ;  but  to  attack  that  assumed 
prerogative  of  the  senate,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  commotion,  they  used  to  arm  the  city  at  once, 
by  requiring  the  consuls  to  take  care  the  republic  re- 
ceived no  detriment :  which  vote,  it  was  pretended,  gave 
a  sanction  to  every  thing  that  was  done  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  practice  of  thus  investing  the  magistrates 
with  so  extraordinary  a  power  commenced  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic ;  and  though  the  first  instance  of  ^^  *oi- 1- 
it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  and  sudden  danger  aduuLSsa. 
from  a^foreign  enemy,  the  example  was  afterward  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  domestic  feuds  and  disturbances,  but 
had  been  always  complained  of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an 
infringement  ofthe  constitution,  by  givingto  the  senate 
an  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  ofthe  citizens,  which 
could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a  hearing  and 
judgment  ofthe  whole  people :  and,  indeed,  experience 
had  showed,  that  by  such  avote  the  tribunes  themselves, 
whose  persons  the  laws  had  made  sacred,  were  exposed 


'JoiotliiwRtiiMndamqcaUtisIUbirUniuuooDtiiiebanir.  [Cic  In  Orslon.1 
Nan  edUnCitabiriunicnlptt  delicti,  ddd  iDTidiariut,  nm  denique  velcrt*,  June 
BnToqiMlnbiiidtua  dnum,  in  diicrimai  capitis  vocaverunt :  led  ut  illud  ■amroum 
MUiUammajeBtuii  aique  impeiii,  qood  nobia  ■  inqoribuint  titdiluiii,  de  lepublica 
tcdlcretaT;  at  niUl  potthte  MieUaitM  (oiatut,  luliil  cMnuUre  impcnam,  nihil 
■    '  ......  iJitjaoEab: 


>  pMtcm  M  ponidcn)  dvitoti*  nloet. 
I,  2.    Beck.  L  3.  p.  316. 

dd2 
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to  be  cut  offwithoHt  sentence  or  trial,  and  even  when 
engaged  in  the  most  laudable  measures  for  the  public 
good. 

This  point,  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the  person 
of  Rabirius.  The  duumviri,  or  two  judges,  for  this  trial, 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  drawn  by  lot,  and  C.  Ju- 
lius Ceesar,  who,  the  same  author  tells  us,  had  insti- 
gated'' Labienus  to  begin  the  prosecution,  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  two:  Lucius  J.  Cssar  was  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Dio,  who  reports  that  they  were  both  named 
by  the  prfBtor/  Hortensius  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
accused,  and  proved  (as  Cicero  affirms)  by  many  wit-' 
nesses,  that  Satuminus  was  actually  killed  by  the  hand 
of  a  slave,  who  for  that  service  obtained  his  freedom 

1  Br  tame  piMM  In  Clc  pro  Robti.  H  ippean,  that  Lmbienia  {mlaided  it 
leut  to  conxnenoc  the  pnaecutiim,  in  ordet  to  revcDge  the  death  of  ha  uncle,  who 
wtjt  ^in  in  compviy  with  Satumtniu. 

In  thl*  tfftlt  Iheie  use  l*o  drcumitauca  which  deserre  doChb.  The  fint  ii. 
thtt  nituninuii  ifterbchad  inneiidered  hiinidf,  wu  killed,  coiitniy  to  the  wiD  of 
the  consul  Muiira,  aod  id  violUkKi  of  the  public  faith,  pledged  IB  him  brMuiua. 
Now  unlen  the  exCnordinuyeamiuiMloii  ofDcnl  openm,&c.  ftooi  the  senate  to 
the  consuls,  empowtmd  them  onlftokill,  not  totparc,  Marias  wai  free  to  pledge 
the  public  faith  to  Satuniinuat  auilwlieiilhBthadbeendane,iivi:i  highly  criminal 
inan;priTatecitiiaitokillhim,ho«fli^tiauisoevnliisi»DdDct  had  bpen.  liap- 
thatLabtaiushaduigedlhisliihisaccusaiioti:  forCiccTalhusaniwfT):  "If, 


, at  Labtaius  had  uiged  this  In  his  accusal 

U  you  haTe  vajatlm  afflnued,  u:y  prom  Iks  of  indi 


dle7wereniade,tiolb]'Rabirius,bn(byMariui,andifthejwenl>Taken,thaCbreactl 
iilobcimpuledlohiin.  WhatpTOOiisecouldpasa?  Whocould  makeacyprimiae 
bult>y  areialutioDof  thesenite?  Ate  tou  so  much  astrangertoihiicit;?  A 


K  very  igaotaot  of  our  government  and  conttitution,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  that?"  &c. 

The  force  of  this  answer  I  thall  leave  10  the  reader's  consideration. 

The  oths  drcnmstance  (of  wliich  Cicero  cakes  no  notice)  is,  that  Rabirinacanied 
■bout,  from  house  to  house,  in  a  triumphant  and  most  insulting  manna,  the  head  of 
Saturuinus:  which  proceedioB  ought  naturally  to  make  Rabiriui  be  considend  as 
mote  maliciouily  concerned,  than  aoy  other  person,  in  the  murder. "  Slarius,  scistfti 
— ^oonilto  umatuj  SaCuminum  et  Olaudam  in  Capilolium  persequuius  obiedll 

in  dcditionemoccepit:  nee  dedilis  tides  serv^ta Caput  ejus  [Saturn  ioi}  Rs- 

bitioBquldtmsenatorpercooviviainludibriumcircumiuUl."  Aurrl.Viet.aip.73, 

'H.Crevio',  to  reconcile,  as  well  as  be  can,  tliesedifieriaEacaunti,  conjectures, 
that  ibe  two  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  by  a  pnelor. 

The  JmiitCi^Tau  writes,  that  though  "it  properly  belonged  to  the  dnomrirt 

•    iDtiT  the  caoK  in  the  Gut  instance,  it  was  brought  before  the  pranot.  and  CeuT 

got  himKlf  nominated  to  be  one  of  the  prstor's  asBOsan ;  but  thatCieoo  unriddled 

'"T,braugbl  (be  cause  before  the  people,  and  got  Rabirius  acquitted."  Nov 

etonius  ani"  "'  ...........  ....        .........     ^ 

peal,  befon  (he  p 

nfi,  he  vauld  oettafnly  have  been  Dondemned,  if  any  sentence  had  been  givt 
which,  if  true.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what  Suefamins  means  bj  saynig,  (hat  nolhinc 
Vai  of  so  much  service  to  the  accused,  at  his  Dlil  before  the  people,  as  Ihefiinvara 
weiily  of  the  judge  who  bad  condenined  him.  [Casiu)  "sorte  judex  in  reum 
ductus,  tarn  cupiite  craidemnavit,  ut  adpopulum  promcanii  nihil  sque  ac  judid* 
aeerbilas  pfbtiieriti"  for  it  does  not  appear  thai  any  service  was  done  him,  bulby- 
Ihe  prMoc,  who  contrived  to  dissolve  tite  assembly. 
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from  the  republic.  The  judges,  however,  condemned 
Rabirius ;  whereupon  he  appealed  from  their  sentence, 
to  the  people.  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  before  the 
centuries,  but  was  not  suffered,  by  the  prosecutor,  to 
speak  above  half  an  hour.  He  opened  the  defence 
with  great  gravity,  declaring,  "  That  in  the  memory  HiddL 
of  man  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such  importance,  ^  ^**' 
either  undertaken.by  a  tribune,  or  defended  by  a  con- 
sul :  that  nothing  less  was  meant  by  it,  than  that  for 
the  future  there  should  be  no  senate  or  public  council 
in  the  city;  no  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  honest, 
against  the  rage  and  rashness  of  the  wicked ;  no  re- 
source or  refuge  in  the  extreme  dangers  of  the  republic. 
— He  wishes  that  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  confess 
what  Hortensius  indeed  had  proved  to  he  false,  that 
Satuminus,  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Rabirius. — That  he  should  have  pro- 
claimed and  boasted  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  re- 
ward instead  of  punishment. — Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  clamour  of  the  opposite  faction ;  but 
he  observes  it  to  be  the  faint  effort  of  a  small  part  of 
the  assembly ;  and  that  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  silent,  would  never  have  made  him  consul,  if  they 
had  thought  him  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  so  feeble 
an  insult;  which  he  advised  them  to  drop,  since  it 
betrayed  only  their  folly,  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers.' — The  assembly  being  quieted,  he  goes  on 
to  declare,  that  though  Rabirius  did  not  kill  Satur- 
ninus,  yet,  together  with  the  consuls,  and  all  the  best 
of  the  city,  be  took  arms  with  intent  to  kill  him,  to 
which  his  honour,  virtue,  and  duty,  called  him. — 
That  to  charge  Rabirius  with  this  crime,  was  to  con- 
demn the  greatest  and  worthiest  citizens  whom  Rome 

'  It  would  give  gml  light  IB  ihe  hiiUny  oribese  dma,  if  ve  could  know  lbs  daM 
of  ibepubliutiDD  of  Cicero'*  tpccchei.  VVe  may  veil  doubt  vhetbei  the  ontoi  nt 
really  »  stout  oc  Ihb  occubn,  u  he  lepreaenM  himielf :  hi)  cajohog  the  multitude 
bjiiuch  »n  exir»v»g»iit  (train  of  pM^yiie  upooC.  M»riu»  [whom  •»  DCha  time*  he 
■peaks  pf  u  the  moat  villoiuiui  ^all  Tillaina]  would  notntdlv  maiie  toe  diibelieve 
hj>  Tenturing  to  lESToach  ihEpopulu  facliaD  with  the  inieriori^oribeir  noinbai  in 
the  preaeot  uwoibl;;  and  eapedally  If  (aa  Dla  Rporta)  tbej  «en  die  iMJoril]'. 
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had  ever  bred ;  and  though  they  were  all  dead,  yet  the 
injury  was  the  same,  to  rob  them  of  the  honour  due 
to  their  names  and  memories.'"  To  this  he  added 
many  oratorical  flourishes  concerning  fame  and  glory 
and  immortality,  and  in  praise  of  Marius,  one  of  the 
wisest  as  well  as  bravest  of  the  Roman  heroes,  whose 
«pirit,  worthy  for  its  holiness  to  be  worshipped,  he  calls 
to  witness  how  much  he  thinks  himself  obliged  to  vin- 
dicate, and  fight  strenuously  for  the  renown  of  all  such 
meritorious  heroes.  But  all  this  was  to  very  little 
purpose,  if  we  may  believe  Dio;  for  the  people  would 
have  condemned  the  criminal,  had  not  MetellusCeler, 
at  that  time  augur  and  pnetor,  contrived  by"  a  stra- 
tagem to  dissolve  the  assembly  before  they  came  to 
vote:  tuid  Labienus  did  not  afterward  revive  the  pro- 
secution, though  he  was  free  to  do  it.' 
MiadL  Cicero  made  a  new  law  this  year  to  correct  the 

p-  388-  abuse  of  a  privilege,  called  legatio  Ubera,  that  is,  an 
honorary  legation  or  embassy,  granted  arbitrarily  by 
the  senate  to  any  of  its  members,  when  they  travelled 
abroad  on  their  private  a£&irs,  in  oi'der  to  give  them 

■  Then  ii  Due  panicular  in  Ckero'i  ipcecb  on  ihia  occadim,  in  vhidi  it  mijr, 
loionicTadtn,lwdifflcnliB>diKeln(he>kiUoriheonu>.  U Is  d^ef  palpate, 
a  n  liBTa  uen,  wu  to  muDtain  that  aannncd  protiguiTC  of  (he  xnat^  wbettbr, 
whtonxr  thc7  pkased  to  think  it  Buiiiimy  or  mnioueat,  thej  giTC  Mi  atnoIatB 
ancantndlibli  power  w  iheoaDBulx,  b;  the  rate  Dail  operam,  &c.  j  mhI  jet,  in 
ttiii  TcrfOTUion,  bemakei  t  new*  u]dafinema>miamonCuiuGTacchui,vbo 

'  Vid.  iDPt.  ***  murdered,  legethei  with  3000  ciiiKoi,  bj  tk  eonml  Opimim,  in  ooueqiuaa 

p.  399.         of  '^  MnUe'r  exeiting  the  wid  Mmimcd  pnmguiTe. 

Vid.  ToL  3.       *  The  UMmblia,  b;  ccatnrin,  were  in  wane  Mue  mililaiy,  the  people  being 

b.O.clO.  under  unu,  and  dmwn  up  in  line  oTlMttle.  Tiiqi  were  hdd  in  the  fidd  of  H>n 
Vithnit  the  city,  wlitch  might,  Aetdbte,  in  (he  earir  timn,  when  Rome  wu 
wed^  and  hid  but  a  very  mull  tenilray,  be  eipoaed  to  a  sadden  Incumon  of 
theit  neighbour) :  to  obiiale  which  danger,  a  guard  w«  postud,  and  an  eiingn 

C~  inCDd  upon  the  Janiculumi  and  these  continued  tliBc  bo  long  as  the  aasanbly 
-  . ,  .  - .  '<<li  tlie  ioldiers,  who  fomted  the  guard  at  flm,  being  relieved  by  olhoi  who 
42.  had  gtren  iheit  rates.  Thia  precaution  was  no  longer  iK«enaTy  at  the  time  of 
whicfi  we  are  speaking,  but  was  retained  through  a  supemtitions  r^ard  »  an 
ancient  ungC)  and  the  assembly  could  deeree  nothing  l^lj,  bu(  while  the 
1 __^  Sying.    Meteilus  hastened  to  ±e  Jsnieulum,  and  earned  the 


cnnsn  (o  be  (sken  down,  and  die  BSaeinbly  of  course  broke 
■  B;  the  issue  of  this  affsir,  ss  well  as  fron     ' 

'  )f  Cicero'a  spe«h,  it  seems  reasonabl , 

might  be  alJowed  to  haiatd 


B;  the  issue  of  this  affair,  ss  well  as  from  the  pssugc  sliOTe-cited  [p.  403. 
p.]  of  Cicero's  speech,  it  seenis  reasonable  to  thinkjthal  no  design  had  lieen 
.tdag^nsttbelifeoflUbirius;  and  if  I  might  be  alJowed  to  ' 


alitm,  from 


jectare,  eonceniing  ii»  Tiew  of  the  popnlar  Ikitlon  in  this  ptoeeculion,  I 
■sy,  it  waa  to  deter  the  constJ  and  his  iMinds,  in  this  Tery  time  of  alitn 
havir^  reooune  to  the  old,  but  dangerous  eipedlent,  of  Dent  opermt  dHumet, 
die.;  and  if  Cicoo  had  p^  tnocv  r^ard  to  the  admonitiaii,  it  might  hare  been 
better  Hn  him  and  for  the  public  (ntnqnillity. 
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a  public  character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  am- 
bassadors, or  magistrates;  which,  by  the  insolence  of 
these  great  guests,  nas  become  a  grievous  burden 
upon  all  the  states  and  cities  through  which  they 
passed.  Cicero's  design  was  to  abolish  it,  but  beingDcLcg.3. 
driven  from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  was  con-  ^ 
tent  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  it,  which  before 
was  unlimited,  to  the  term  of  one  year. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  news  came  from  the 
east,  of  Fompey's  having  happily  iinished  the  long  war 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  by  the  taking  of  •Jerusalem.  "Viitopr. 
The  honours  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  at  the  motion  ^' 
of  Cicero,  have  been  relatedjt  and  it  is  not  to  bet^-p-W* 
doubted,  that  the  consul,  by  his  zeal  on  this  occasion, 
attached  to  him  more  firmly  than  ever  Pompey'sfriendsj 
of  whose  support,  in  the  exercise  of  his  magistracy,  be 
foresaw  he  should  very  soon  stand  in  need.* 

And  now  he  took  the  opportunity,  which  his  con- 
sular authority  gave  him,  of  acquiring  the  friendship 
and  support  of'  Lucullus,  whom  probably  he  thought 
be  might  at  this  time  oblige,  without  disobliging  his 
rival,  whose  conquests  were  finished,  and  whose  glory 
was  complete. 

T 1 1  hu  bam  reUud  abore,  that  Ciccns  by  a  pramlse  to  his  coUeigue  Anuniiu, 
1^  yielding  to  him  the  bat  of  ibe  tnovinen  ndgtied  to  ihem,  had  engigolhim  not 
loabitractthemcuuiaofbli  adminiimtion.  It  rngthccaitom  fartlieim>teto 
ftppolatwhitputiculir  pn>vineei*CR  lo  be  dimibutid  ererr  jtax  to  the  urenJ 
m^tnta,  whousedannwud  tocutloufarthcmamaiiglfaanidrai  thepra- 
ton  for  the  pretorian^  (he  consuU  for  the  coniular  prorineei.  In  tbi*  pudtiotl, 
Iberdbre,  vheo  Muxdocia,  one  of  the  DiMt  dednbkgD«eiiiipsiitt<if  iheemnin, 
Tbr  commuid  Hid  nHdth,  fell  to  Ciceio'i  lot,  be  eiehUHied  It  itanwdiateljr  wilb  Ut 
aHletgut  for  Ciulpine  Gaol,  which  be  nnffned  afterwud  to  Q-  Hetdliu.  Occf*, 
in  B  lettei  to  Atticui  [lib.fi.  ep.  l.],mentloiia  an  ontion  be  nude  to  the  peeple,  on 
«eauioo  of  hii  redgaiog  big  pretensloD!)  lo  ihl)  pnrrinee ;  and  ipcskaoF  thai  oiMlali 
ai  the  dath of  hia  tea  comulkr  oratioTu.  [^^Sexta  cnm  provinciamincondODcde- 
Voni)."]  The  two&ntwenapimtRuIlui'aAgraiian  bv.  The  third  eoneeming 
bcboL  Tlie  fourth  In  detocc  of  Rahiriiu.  The  Sftb  aocetning  the  diildren  of  the 
proKilbed.  Tbeae(aitb,ebbtli,Dislh,andteolb,  igunatCalillm.  It«upn>- 
bably,  (bsrelbre,  after  bia  defence  of  lUUiiua,  (bat  he  made  thij  rtaignatioiL  At 
what  thna  be  east  lota  with  bla  oDlkaLgae  b  mt  Hud.  BTCaiuaOnediui'a  la*  Vid.  toI.X 
relating  t»  the  aenate'a  appointmait  of  the  proriocn  to  the  eoiwuli  and  preton,  b.  6>  c.  Ifc 
the  leDale  *Ba  aniraallj  lo  name  the  provincea  before  the  deciiom  of  the  niagi> 
Miatet.     Cie.  deProT.  ConB.3.tn«Don].  9.     SalL  de  Bell.  Jug.  39- 47. 

■  L.  LueaBua  cmn  tlctor  a  Hithridatico  bella  rcvertiaiwt,  inlauconim  calottinla 
triannio  taidioi,  (juam  debaerat.  triamphaTit.  No9  enim  conauka  introduximui 
pane  in  urban  curraDi  darianmi  Tiri :  cujus  mfhl  conailium  et  Buclorltae  ^id  um 
In  m«Ti;ni|  tebSB  ptafiiiiMC,  dioerein,  mndemelpwdinndum  caaet.  Cic.  Acad. 
3.  c  I. 
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. '  Lucutlus  was  soliciting  tbe  demand  of  a  triumph  for 
his  victories  over  Mithridates ;  in  which  pursuit  he 
had  been  obstructed  for  three  years  successively  by  the 
intrigues  of  some  of  the  magistrates,  who,  by  putting 
this  afTront  upon  him,  paid  their  court  to  Pompey.  By 
the  law  and  custom  of  the  republic,  no  general,  while 
he  was  in  actual  command,  could  come  within  the  gates 
of  Rome,  without  forfeiting  his  commission,  and  con- 
sequently all  pretensions  to  a  triumph ;  so  that  Lu- 
cullus  continued  all  this  time  in  the  suburbs,  till  the 
affair  was  decided.  The  senate  favoured  his  suit,  and 
were  solicitors  for  him,  but  could  not  prevail,  till 
Cicero's  authority  at  last  helped  to  introduce  his  tri- 
umphal  car'  into  the  city;  making  him  some  amends 
by  this  service  for  the  injury  of  the  Manilian  law, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  government.  After 
his  triumph,  he  entertuned  the  whole  Roman  people 
with  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by  the 
nobility,  as  one  whose  authority  would  be  a  proper 
check  to  the  ambition  and  power  of  Pompey;  but 
having  now  obtained  all  the  honours  which  he  could 
reasonably  hope  for,  and  observing  the  turbulent  and  . 
distracted  state  of  the  city,  he  withdrew  himself,  not 
long  after,  from  public  affairs,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  a  polite  and  splendid  retreat.  He  was 
a  generous  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  eminently 
learned,  so  that  his  house  was  the  constant  resort  of 
the  principal  scholars  and  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
where  he  had  provided  a  well-furnished  library,  with 
porticos  and  galleries  annexed,  for  the  convenience  of 

■  Tbc  pomp  of  Ibia  triumph  mu  not  mrarkable  Tor  tbc  qoantitj  of  nioik,  oc 
number  of  pruonen.  Tbe  chief  fruixt  of  Lueullut's  victoc;  wen  in  the  hukdi  at 
Fampej.  A  gold  >talueDrMithndain,uxf«t  high, mihieldadonied  with  predoia 
■lone*,  uidibunduiu  oFgold  and  bUvct  pUie,  tagetltci  with  2,700,000 dncfanu in 
ccdnrd  ■!!¥«[.  wtTcthe  niMiihiiiingpiinof  theihow.  Butlhoewtn  ilaawrittCD 
•cnlb,  OD  which  weteietdowD  ihesumi  with  which  Lucullu>  h*d  nippljed  Foou 
pey  for  the  wir  with  the  pinm,  and  tho«  he  had  remitted  kt  diScteol  tiom  10 
the  qaoaton.     He  had  UIuwim  giyoi  960  dnchnu  lo  euh  of  hi>  uddlen. 

He  give  afeut  to  the  whole  people,  al  which  tbore  i  00,000  naki  (oNiuiliing 
twelre  nllDiutsch)  of  Greek  wliitt  were  coMUDied.  He  adoTned  the  public  plusi 
and  buudinn  witbagrotDUtnberoritatuei;  but  the  mottTaluabUlhiiig which 
lie  braught  from  iha  eut  wu  the  cbeny.ine,  usIomwii  till  Ibcn  in  Eunpr,  tiiu 
which  grew  in  Fontiu  without  culUTatioo. 
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walks,  and  literary  conferences,  at  which  he  himself 
used  frequently  to  assist  >  giving  an  example  to  the 
world  of  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant,  if  it  had  not 
been  sullied  by  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic  softness 
and  epicurean  luxury. 

We  come  now  to  the  famed  conspiracy,  of  which 
Sallust  has  written  the  hiRtory,  and  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  great  part  of  Cicero's  writings.  He  bad  intima- 
tions  of  it,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  magistracy,  but 
it  did  not  break  out  till  towards  the  end  of  his  year. 

In  order  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
the  Roman  story,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account 
of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Catiline,  the  contriver  of  the 
intended  mischief,  together  with  a  character  of  the  man, 
as  formed  upon  a  view  of  his  conduct  prior  to  that 
wicked  conspiracy;  and  because  the  method  taken  to 
avert  the  impending  evil  was  extraordinary,  and  not 
universally  approved,  and  was  attended  with  very  mo- 
mentous consaquences,  it  may  likewise  be  proper  to 
acquaint  ourselves  more  particularly,  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  with  the  principal  persons,  who,  in  the 
senate,  appeared  in  opposition  to  each  other  on  this  oc- 
casion. Sallust  mentions  but  three  who  made  speeches; 
the  consul  Cicero,  Cffisar,  and  Cato.  Of  the  first  a 
good  deal  has  already  been  said  ;  but  we  shall  become 
better  acquainted  with  him,  by  the  following  brief  hi- 
stories of  Csesar  and  Catiline  till  the  time  of  the  wicked 
conspiracy  of  the  latter.  And  because  the  histories 
of  these  two  Romans  have,  in  some  parts  of  them,  s 
connexion  with  each  other,  it  may  be  best  to  place 
them  together,  immediately  before  Sallust's  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  give  first  the  history  of 
Cato  to  that  time,  which  has  no  connexion,  or  very 
little,  with  either  of  the  other,  and  is  inserted  here 
only  to  make  us  know  tiie  character  he  then  bore. 

Marcus  Pohcius  Cato,  commonly  called  Cato 
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Minor,  orCato  of  Utica,  was  great  grandson  of  Cato 
the  censor,  and  descended  from  a  son  ivhich  the  censor 
had,  in  his  old  age,  hy  a  second  wife,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  bis  clients.  Cato  of  Utica  had,  by  both  father 
and  mother's  side,  one  sister,  named  Porcia.  His 
mother,  by  a  former  marriage,  had  a  son,  whose  name 
was  Servilius  Caepio  (for  whom  Cato's  fraternal  affection 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Lucullus  for  his 
brother),  and  seversl  daughters,  of  whom  the  most 
known  was  the  mother  of  Brutus.^ 

It  is  said  of  Cato,  that,  from  his  infancy,  he  dis- 
covered by  his  speech,  his  countenance,  and  even  his 
childish  sports  and  recreations,  an  inflexibility  of  mind ; 
for  he  would  force  himself  to  go  through  with  what- 
ever he  had  undertaken,  though  the  task  was  ill  suited 
to  his  strength :  he  was  rough  towards  those  that  flat- 
tered him,  and  quite  untractable"  when  threatened; 
was  rarely  seen  to  laugh,  or  even  to  smile;  not  easily 
provoked  to  anger,  but,  if  once  incensed,  hard  to  be 
pacifled. 

Sylla,  having  had  a  friendship  with  the  father  of  Cato, 
sent  oftenforhimandhisbrother,  and  talked  familiarly 
with  them.  Cato,  who  was  then  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  seeing  the  heads  of  great  men  brought  thither, 
and  observing  the  sighs  of  those  that  were  present,  asked 
his  preceptOT,  "  Why  does  nobody  kill  this  man  ?" — 
"  Because  (said  the  other)  he  is  feared  more  than  be 
is  hated."    The  boy  replied,  **  Why  then  did  you  not 

^  AH  ^cuUnd  b^Mber,  and  i»tK  bnd  apin  thehMue  oTLiTiui  Dnunt,  Adr 
unela  by  Iheli  matha-,  ■  nwc  of  ireighl  in  llw  KO*en>iiiait  4t  that  time. 

'WhloCttowuftdiild,  dHltaliuallinMSidodfoTdiefttedomoftbeci^t 
Pompediua  Silo,  one  of  llw  deputio,  and  >ho  tud  coDtnciad  >  fticodihip  with 
Ihviai,  lodged  aihUbooMfbrMnn]  din,  io  which  thus  b^g  grawn  famlllir 
with  the  chUdieo,  be  Mrid  to  tbcm, "  Well,  wiU  700  detfn  your  uncle  to  bdUeod 
uj  in  our  buiineea  ?"  Cnia  nmliiig,  aenned  to  conioit ;  but  Cato  made  do  alk 
<wer,  only  be  looked  WeiifMtly  end  itmJji^ca  the  etwpger  I  "Audjoafnid 
PgtnpEdiat),  will  ttot  jou,  u  well  u  foar  bnillitt',  iDtenede  with  your  unde  is 
ourbdialf?"  Calo  Nemlm  by  fannlenceuid  byhialoak  toi^ectlheiTpetilia^ 
Pontpediua  matcbcd  him  up,  and,  holding  him  out  of  the  window,  abook  lum 
•CTenl  times,  threiiening  to  let  him  Till,  ifhewouUiHitCDiiiDly:  the  boy  Teimlaed 
unmoied,  and,  uemingly,  unocmcenied  {  vbompoD  Ponipediui.  *etdng  him  down 
■g^  said  (ortly  10  bit  friends,  "  Wete  ibii  dtbd  ■  mm,  1  bdkre  wc  ihould  not 


;e  among  tbcfe^b." 
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give  me  a  sword,  when  you  brought  me  hither,  that  I 
might  have  stabbed  him,  and  freed  my  country  from 
this  slavery?** 

He  learnt  the  principles  of  the  stoic  philosophy 
(which  so  well  suited  his  character)  undo-  Antip&ter 
of  Tyre,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  it.  Eloquence  he  likewise  studied,  as  a  necessary 
means  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice;  and  he  made  a 
very  considerable  proficiency  in  that  science.  To  in>- 
crease  his  bodily  strength,  he  innred  himself  to  uiffef 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  used  to  mak« 
journeys  on  foot,  and  bare>headed,  in  all  eeasonSk 
When  he  was  sick,  patience  and  abstinence  were  hii 
only  remedies :  he  shut  himself  up,  and  would  see 
nobody  till  he  was  well.  Though  remarkably  sober 
in  the  beginning  of  his  hfe,  m^ing  it  his  rule  to  drink 
but  once  after  supper,  and  then  retire,  he  insensibly 
contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  more  freely,  and  of 
fitting  at  table  till  morning.  His  friends  endeavoured 
to  excuse  this,  by  saying,  that  the  afiairs  of  the  public 
engrossed  his  attention  all  the  day,  and  that,  being  am- 
bitious of  knowledge,  he  passed  the  night  at  table  in 
the  conversation  of  [tippling*^  philosophers.  Cssar 
wrote,  that  Cato  was  once  found  dead  drunk  at  the 
comer  of  a  street  by  a  great  number  of  people  who  were 
going  early  in  the  morning  to  the  levee  of  some  great 
man  j  and  that  when,  by  uncovering  his  face,  they  per- 
ceived who  it  Was,  they  blushed  for  shame.  "  You 
would  have  thought  (added  Csesar)  that  Cato  hadfound  PUn.  sp. 
them  drunk,  not  they  him."  Pliny  observes,  that,  by  ''  ^^ 
this  reflection,  Cssar  praises  his  enemy,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  blames  him.  And  Seneca(his  extrav^Mit  gen.  d« 
panegyrist)  ventures  to  assert,  that  it  is  easier  to  prove  ^^ 
drunkenness  to  be  a  virtue,  than  Cato  to  be  vicious.  ^J"*- 
He  affected  singularity,  and,  in  things  iodiflferent,  to 
act  directly  contrary  to  the  taste  and  fashions  of  the 
age  [which  some  hold  to  be  a  sure  mark  of  a  flaw  in 

*CuoviD0l»»lntmiitiuin,eiir{ipuMldifMg>tnai.6cn.deTnuMi.VltCte.la. 
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the  understanding].  Magnanimity  and  constancy  are 
generallyascribedtohim;  and  Seneca  would  fain  make 
that  haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others,  which,  in 
Cato,  accompanied  those  virtues,  a  matter  of  praise. 
9<°'  ^'  Cato,  says  Seneca,  having  received  a  blow  in  the  face. 
Sip. c. IS.  neither  took  revenge  nor  was  angry;  he  did  not  even 
^'"'  pardon  the  affront,  but  denied  that  he  had  received  it. 
His  virtue  raised  him  so  high,  that  injury  could  not 
reach  him.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  chaste  in  his 
youth.  His  first  love  was  Lepida,  but  when  the  mar- 
riage  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  Me- 
tellus  Scipio,  to  whom  she  had  been  promised,  in- 
terfered, and  the  preference  was  given  to  him.  This 
affront  extremely  exasperated  our  stoic :  he  was  for 
going  to  law  with  Scipio ;  and  when  his  friends  had 
diverted  bim  from  that  design,  by  showing  him  the 
ridicule  of  it,  he  revenged  himself  by  making  verses 
upon  his  rival.  When  this  first  flame  subsided,  he 
married  Atilia,  the  daughter  of  Serranus,  had  two 
children  by  her,  and  then  divorced  her  for  her  very 
indiscreet  conduct. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  Gellius,  in  the  war  of  Spartacus,  and 
va  wpr.  when  military  rewards  were  offered  him  by  the  com- 
mander, refused  them,  because  he  thought  he  had  no 
title  to  them. 

Some  years  after,  he  went  a  legionary  tribune  into 
Macedonia,  under  the  pnetor  Rubrius :  in  which  station 
he  appeared,  in  his  dress  and  during  a  march,  more  like 
a  private  soldier  than  an  officer ;  for  the  dignity  of  his 
manners,  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  views,  set  him  far  above  those,  who  bore 
the  titles  of  generals  and  proconsuls.  It  is  said,  that 
Cato's  design  in  all  his  behaviour  was  to  engage  the 
soldiers  to  the  love  of  virtue;  whose  affections  he  en- 
gaged thereby  to  himself,  without  having  that  in  his  in- 
tention. For  the  sincere  love  of  virtue  (adds  Plutarch) 
implies  an  affection  for  the  virtuous.  Those  who  praise 
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the  worthy  without  loving  them,  pay  homage  to  their 
glory;  but  are  neither  admirers  nor  imitators  of  their 
virtues. 

When  the  time  of  his  service  expired,  and  he  was 
leaving  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  all  in  tears,  so 
effectually  had  he  gained  their  hearts  by  his  conde- 
scending manners,  and  sharing  in  their  labours  [^as 
Marius  had  used  to  do]. 

Before  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  tour  of  Asia  (where  Pompey  then  was,  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  armies),  not  only  to  see  that  fine  country, 
but  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  manners  of  its  inha- 
bitants,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition  of  its 
states  and  provinces.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  be 
came  to  Antioch,  curious  to  see  one  of  the  finest  cities 
of  the  east.  When  not  far  from  it,  he  perceived,  without  piu«-  to 
the  gates,  a  multitude  of  people  in  white  habits,  and,  in  cstl 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  young  persons  and  children 
ranged  in  order.  He  imagined  that  this  was  intended 
for  his  reception ;  which  displeased  him :  for  he  did  not 
affect  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  was  travelling  on  foot, 
according  to  his  constant  custom ;  but  his  friends  being 
on  horseback,  he  ordered  them  to  dismount,  in  civility 
to  those,  who,  he  believed,  were  come  out  with  a  de- 
sign to  do  him  honour.  [^  Among  them  were  the  priests, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  city.^  But  when  he  was  at  . 
some  small  distance,  the  person  who  had  ranged  the 
multitude  in  order,  having  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
a  staff  in  his  hand,  came  forwards,  and  asked  him, 
"  Where  he  had  left  Demetrius  [Pompey's  freedoyin],  ^^"J"' 
and  whether  he  would  soon  arrive?"  On  that  question,  &>  notB. 
the  friends  of  Cato  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh;  but 
for  himself,  ever  serious  and  austere,  he  went  on,  with-r 
out  answering  one  word  to  the  man  who  bad  questioned 
him  ;  but  cried  out,  "  Oh  wretched  city!"* 
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We  are  told,  that  Cato  coming  to  make  his  complU 
meats  to  Pompey  at  Ephesus  ^Dobody  knows  nhen^i 
that  general  ran  to  meet  liim,  and  gave  him  the  highest 
praises,  both  when  present  and  after  he  was  with- 
drawn :  but  did  not  press  his  worthy  guest  to  stay 
with  him,  as  he  used  to  do  other  young  Romans. 

Afler  his  return  home  he  was  chosen  to  the  queestort 
ship,  and  had  scarce  entered  upon  this  charge,  when 
he  made  a  great  reformation  in  the  qusstor's  office^ 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  registers. 

TheseregisterSfWhoseplaceswere  for  Ufe,and  through 
whose  hands  incessantly  passed  the  public  accounts,  be> 
ing  to  act  under  young  magistrates,  unexperienced  in 
business,  assumed  an  air  of  importance ;  and,  instead  of 
asking  orders  from  thequsestors,  pretended  to  direct  and 
govern,  as  if  they  themselves  were  the  qusstors.  Cato 
reduced  them  to  their  proper  sphere.  One  of  these  feU 
lows  had  the  protection  of  Catulus,  then  censor/ whom 
he  engaged  to  go  to  the  quaestor's  office  to  solicit  for 
him.  As  Catulus  lived  in  friendshipwith  Cato,  and  was 
of  the  same  faction,  be  doubted  not  of  success  in  his 
application.  But  theqmestor  remonstrated  to  him,  that 
the  person,  for  whom  he  interested  himself,  was  very 
criminal,  having  forged  a  will.  Catulus  nevertheless 
sued  for  favour,  on  his  own  account,  for  the  guilty  re* 
gister.  Hereupon  Cato  expostulated  with  the  patriot, 
on  his  acting  a  part  so  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  and 
bis  virtue;  but  finding  him  still  persist  in  his  solicita* 
tion,  said  to  him  in  a  very  different  tone  of  voice,  "  It 
would  he  a  great  shame  for  you,  Catulus,  if  while  you 
are  censor,  and  charged  with  the  inspection  of  our 
manners,  I  should  order  my  seijeants  to  turn  you  out 
of  my  office."  Angryand  confounded,  Catulus  opened 

'  The  other  coKorni  Ciwiu.  Tfaoe  miglitiaUi  discbuved  do  wie  flmctlini 
bdoDgitig  to  theii  office.  A  diipnte  uow  betwem  ibcTD.  in  nutkin  to  the  pnqila 
of  Oillim  TruiBpidui^  to  whom  Cnram,  supported  b;  Ceur,  vu  for  gnml^ 
lb«  fnedom  o(  Om  dlj.  Catuiua  inipoaed  the  dnum ;  tad  the  colkaguei  agreed 
In  Dolhiiu  but  the  roolulioD  to  uxlicate  Iboi  lAce;  which  they  actuallj  did. 
Plut,  in  Citu.  et  Suet  In  Cs*. 
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bis  mouth,  u  if  to  reply;  but  having  nothing  rea- 
sonable to  say,  retired  silent  and  out  of  countenance. 
However,  he  manned  so  knavishly,  as  to  save  the 
roister  from  any  farther  punishment  than  the  loss  of 
his  employment  and  salary. 

One  thing  by  mhioh  Cato  extremely  pleased  the 
people  was  his  making  the  assassins,  to  whom  Sylla 
had  given  considerable  rewards  out  of  the  treasury, 
for  murdering  the  proscribed,  disgorge  tbeii*  gains. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Cato  was  so  exact  in  per. 
forming  the  duties  of  a  senator,  as  to  be  always  the 
first  who  came  to  the  house,  and  the  last  who  left  it ; 
and  that  he  never  quitted  Rome  during  those  days 
when  the  senate  was  to  sit. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  be  present  at  every  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  he  might  awe  those  who,  by  au  ilK 
judged  facility,  bestowed  the  public  money  in  lar- 
gesses, and  frequently,  through  mere  favour,  granted 
remission  of  debts  due  to  the  state.  At  flrst  hia 
austerity  and  stifiness  displeased  his  colleagues,  but 
afterward  they  were  glad  to  have  his  name  to  oppose 
to  all  the  unjust  solicitations,  against  which  they 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themselves. 
Cato  very  readily  took  upon  him  the  task  of  re? 
fusing. 

The  amount  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that  Cato  had 
been  a  stout,  stubborn,  ill-natured  boy ;  that  he  af- 
fected singularity  when  a  manj  yet  was  capable  both 
of  friendship  and  of  love;  was  condescending  to  his 
inferiors  j  a  brave  and  hardy  soldier;  a  good  senator; 
in  his  principles,  a  stoic ;  in  bis  practice,  chaste  and 
temperate,  only  a  little  given  to  tippling  in  good  com- 
pany ;  complexionally  true  and  honest  -,  and  aspiring 
to  the  character  of  rigid,  unrelenting  justice. 

Caius  Julius  CiBSAR  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  pf^. 
6^4r,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Postbu-  ^^t. 
mius  Albinus.  The  Julian  family  was  patrician :  it  had 
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been  transplanted  from  AJba '  to  Rome  by  king  Tiillus 
Hostilius,  and,  Jrom  the  beginning  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  been  adorned  with  the  highest  dignities. 
Cfesar  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  lost  his  fiither, 
of  whom  all  that  we  know  is,  that  he  had  been  pnetor, 
and  that  he  died  suddenly  one  morning  while  putting 

■i,  on  his  shoes.  Ctesar's  mother  was  Aurelia,  a  lady  of 
merit,  and  of  a  very  noble  family,  though  plebeian : 
she  is  much  praised  for  the  care  she  took  of  her  son's 
education.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that,  in 
the  year  67I,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  put  to 
death  as  a  Marian,  being  the  nephew  of  Marius's  wife 
Julia,  and  having  married  Cinna's  daughter,  whom  alt 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  dictator  could  not  induce 
him  to  repudiate.     He  was  saved  through  the  inter- 

.  cession  of  the  friends  of  his  family ;  to  whom,  at  the 
same  time,  Sylla  is  said  to  have  foretold,  that  the 
youth,  for  whom  they  interceded,  would,  one  day,  be 
the  ruin  of  their  party.  Suetonius  adds,  that  Sylla 
oHen  admonished  the  optimates  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  that  loose-girded  boy. 

But  Caesar,  though  he  thus  escaped  being  murdered 
by  the  dictator,  did  not  think  it  safe  for  him  to  continue 
in  Italy:  he  passed  into  Asia,''madE;  his  firstcampaigns 
under  Minucius  Thermus,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage,  and,  at  the  taking  of  Mitylene,  acquired  the 

•  It  ii  nUd  tbU  the  Julii  (need  buk  their  origin  la  luliu,  the  Km  otMacts,  lod 
theretbie,  without  dwbt,  (he  grudnni  of  Veniu.  The  Ent  of  the  Juliu  fUnity, 
who  bore  (he  lunuune  of  C»s»r,  wm  Stx.  Juliiu  Cei«r,  prrtor  in  the  yew  of 
Rome  6*6.  Ii  ii  generally  thought  tlmt  this  BUmame  dcnoteii  iin  iufuic,  for  ihe 
birth  of  whom  it  vai  nnxatij  to  cut  opm  Ihc  tnolbtr'i  womb,  "iCkso  nutiii 
Dtero,"  (Plin.7. ft);  imd that Tei7dui2drauiH>diinc»innioaoperuian,c*lled the 
C«uiato<^)eritiaii,hultiDuiiefrUDd>aic&  Aondiog  to  MxitheietymolDgr, 
Couci^ifieakcldld  bom  with  looghiir,  "aCsHirie." 

'  Stietonloi,  who  nenu  to  delight  in  eipktiMiDg  on  the  pti*Uc  vieea  imputed 
to  Ibou  n^MMo  lira  he  vrim,  tdli  u^  that  Gaui  incursUy  hurt  hii  dtuscter 
by  hii  ftmlliarity  widi Nioomedea,  klnKofBithyiik,apriiiceorcaTupt  manuert, 
to  iriMMe  court  be  went  twice ;  bat  that  Ihu  waa  the  odIt  blot  upon  him  of  thUMtt. 
"  Pudiddje  ejua  fanuun  nihil  quidem  prelar  Nicomedu  contubemium  liraitgraYi 
tamen  et  perciini  approbiio,  et  ad  omnium  ronvida  eiposiio."  ThehlMorian  givea 
ui  many  Bcrere  ilrakei  upon  him.  but  they  are  all  from  pcnooi  intenatcd  lo  dis- 
hoDOur  him,  and  whose  malice  i,  evident,  whether  tbey  ipoke  Uuth  or  not.  Hia 
gallaotiiea,  mmtioned  by  ihta  wrilo',  were  not  what  would  dialiDgutah  his  character 
tnm  IhoM  of  hii  coDtempoiariea;  and  he  had  CaU'i  tntimony  id  hti  exanphn; 
•ohtfety.    Suet,  in  Cm,  40.  Wolfii. 
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honour  of  a  civic  cfowQi  nbicb  was  given  bim  by.fais 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  army  of  Servilius  Isaa- 
ricuB,  then  commander  against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia, 
but  he  did  not  stay  long  there.  Upon  the  news  of 
Sylla's  death  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  very  active  va  mptt 
in  obtaining  an  amnesty  for  those  -of  the  Marian  partyi, "" 
Following  the  example  of  young  persons  desirous  of 
•aeqiiiring  a  name,  be  accused  of  extortion  Dolabell^ 
who  had  been  consul  in  the  year  67S,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn from  bis  government  of  Macedonia,  had  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Cssar  produced  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  against  the  accused,  and  though 
not  twenty-thi*ee  years  of  age,  pleaded  the  cause  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  his  discourse  was  cited  above 
a  hundred  years  after  bis  death,  as  not  to  be  read  with- 
out admiration.  Nevertheless,  Hortensius  and  Cotta,  Anct  & 
who  were  then  the  leading  men  at  the  bar,  saved  Do-  Eioq.  c  m. 
labelia  by  their  eloquence;  and  Oesar  is  sud  to  have 
been  mortified  at  bis  failure  of  8ucce»8.  To  perfect 
himself  in  eloquence,  he  soon  after  went  to  Rhodes, 
to  bear  the  lessons  of  ApoHonius  Molo  the  rhetorician^ 
under  whom  Cicero  had  improved  his  talents.  In  his 
passage  thither  he  was  taken  by  pirates  near  the  island 
01  Fharmacusa,  which  lies  of^Nuite  to  the  city  of  Mi- 
letus in  Asia.  To  these  robbers  be  behaved  himself, 
though  their  prisoner,  as  if  he  had  been  their  master. 
When  they  a^ed  him  twenty  talents  for  his  ransom, 
he  laughed  at  them,  telling  them  they  did  not  know 
who  their  prisoner  was,  and  be  promised  them  fifty: 
■after  which  be  despatched  most  of  his  attendants  to  the 
neighbouring  cities,  to  collect  that  sum  for  him ;  and 
with  only  his  physician,  and  two  domestics,  remained  p^*-  ^^ 
«ight-and-tblrty  days  in  the  power  of  those  villains, 
and  during  all  that  time  maintained  an  air  of  command ; 
so  that  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  if  they  disturbed 
him  with  their  noise,  he  sent  them  orders  to  be  silent. 
To  amuae  himself,  he  composed  verses  and  oratorical 
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discourses,  which  he  afterward  read  to  the  pirates; 
and,  if  they  did  not  admire  his  performances,  he  called 
them  fools  and  barbarians :  and  though  he  made  him- 
self familiar  with  them,  and  took  part  in  their  sports 
and  exercises,  yet  be  always  sustained  his  dignity,  and 
threatened  them  from  time  to  time  with  crucifixion. 
The  pirates  were  not  displeased  with  his  easy  man- 
ner, and  were  fiir  from  taking  his  menaces  to  be  serious. 
However,  when  he  had  paid  them  the  sum  pro- 
mised, lie  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Miletus, 
and  having  there,  with  wonderful  activity,  fitted  oat 
all  the  small  vessels  he  found  in  that  port,  came  by 
surprise  upon  the  pirates,  who  were  still  at  aDcli«r 
near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa.  He  sunk  some  <rf' 
their  ships,  and  took  others;  and  having  put  his  pri- 
soners into  confinement  at  Miletus,  went  immediately 
to  Junius,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  who  was  then  in 
Bithynia,  to  ask  his  orders  for  punishing  them.  The 
proconsul,  weak,  avaricious,  and  envious  of  the  young 
man's  glory,  answered,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  have 
the  prisoners  executed,  but  to  sell  them.  Caesar  re- 
turned to  Miletus  with  all  expedition,  and  by  his  own 
private  authority,  before  any  orders  could  come  from 
the  proconsul,  caused  the  pirates  to  be  crudfied,  as  he 
had  often  threatened  them  be  would  do:  only,  to 
mitigate  the  punishment,  he  directed  that  their  beads 
should  be  first  struck  off. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Rhodes,  pursuant  to  his 
first  design,  but  did  not  continue  there  long.  Mi- 
thridates  was  at  that  time  ravaging  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  whereupon  Ciesar,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear idle  and  indolent  when  the  allies  of  Rome  were 
threatened  with  danger,  went  over  from  Rhodes  into 
Asia,  and,  having  assembled  some  troops,  drove  the 
king's  lieutenant  out  of  the  province,  and  thereby  kept 
the  cities,  that  were  wavering,  from  a  revolt. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  employed  all  possible  me- 
thods to  make  himself  friends,  gain  the  multitude,  and 
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draw  aii  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  frequently  the  advo- 
cate of  the  distressed}  his  manners  were  affitble  and 
polite,  condescending  to  the  lowest  of  the  people;  and 
he  was  magnificent  in  his  retinue  and  his  table.  His 
enemies  imagined,  that  he  would  soon  be  ruined  by  his 
expenses,  and  that  his  credit  would  expire  with  his 
patrimony.  And  indeed  he  was  ruined  as  to  his  for- 
tune; for  before  he  obtained  any  magistracy  he  was  1  SCO  2ei^»: 
talents  in  debt ;  but  his  credit  with  the  multitude  had 
taken  deep  root.  It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  he  was 
what  is  called  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  was  much  in 
iavour  with  the  women.  In  his  early  youth  he  had 
an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  the  mother  of 
Brutus ;  and  riper  years  did  not  yut  an  end  to  it. 

The  first  office  which  he  obtained  by  the  sufiragea 
of  the  people  was  that  of  military  tribune,  or  tribune 
of  the  soldiers}  and  in  that  post  he  supported,  with  all 
bis  credit,  those  who  were  for  restoring  to  the  tribunes  ^ 

of  the  people  all  the  privileges  and  authority  of  which 
Sylla  had  deprived  Uiem. 

The  Marian  party  were  much  delighted  with  his 
behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Marius.  He  made  a  speech  in  prtuse  of 
that  lady  in  the  forum,  and  caused  images  of  Marius 
to  be  carried  in  the  funeral  procession :  as  no  such 
thing  had  been  seen  in  public  since  Sylla's  dictator- 
ship, this  boldness  occasioned  some  clunours ;  but  the 
people  answered  them  with  applauses,  were  transported 
with  joy,  and  admired  hia  courage. 

At  the  funeral  of  his  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Cinna,  Caesar  increased  the  good  will  and  affection 
which  the  people  had  conceived  for  him.  It  had  been 
customary  to  make  funeral  orations  upon  ancient  ladies: 
but  Ca^ar  was  the  first  who  did  that  honour  to  a  young 
one,  his  deceased  wife ;  and  for  so  doing  was  now  con- 
sidered asaman  estimable  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
as  before  for  a  thousand  other  shining  qualities.  Being 
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quffistor'  when  he  made  these  orations  upon  his  aunt 
and  wife,  he  soon  after  set  out  for  Spain,  to  perform 
the  business  of  that  office,  under  the  pnetor  or  pro- 
consul, Antistius  Vetus. 

In  the  year  688,  Cotta  end  Torquatus  being  consuls, 
Cssar  was  sedile.  In  the  games  and  theatrical''  shows, 
which  in  this  office  he  exhibited,  according  to  custom, 
he  acquittedhimself  withamagnificence  that  surpassed 
every  thing  of  that  kind  which  had  ever  been  seen. 

To  do  honour  to  his  father's  memory,  Caesar,  during 
his  aedileship,  entertained  the  people  with  combats  of 
gladiators,  to  the  number  of  3S0  pairs ;  and  he  had 
provided  many  more,  but  an  alarm  having  been  spread 
in  the  city,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  tofix  the  number 
of  gladiators  that  should  be  allowed  to  fight  on  these 
occasions.  ' 

Caesar  seized  the  opportunity  which  his  office  of  ledile 
gave  him,  to  place  in  the  Capitol,  during  the  night,  cer- 
tun  statues  of  Marius,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made 
secretly,  with  victories  bearing  trophies,  and  with  in- 
scriptions that  celebrated  the  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri. 
At  break  of  day,  the  splendor  of  these  statues,  which 
were  master-pieces  of  art,  and  finely  gilded,  drew  a 
mighty  concourse  of  spectators,  and  every  body  ad- 
mired 80  bold  an  act,  of  which  the  author  was  presently 
known  by  aU  the  world.  Many  considered  this  step 
as  an  enormous  crime,  the  honours  formerly  done  to 

'  B7  ttie  RoDuui  Um,  the  tie  betwem  k  qutulor  and  hit  nipcrior  wu  ucnA. 
CmtMi,  bitfafdl  to  Ihli  rouum,  ajmnei  hb  gnuindi  ud  fttoiddiip  10  VcUt, 
bj  iboirliig  mu  UndneH  to  his  mi. 

It  WM  M  Uiii  lime  (hit,  on  Kcing  ■  ilUue  of  Aleunda,  he  ii  nid  to  hiVB 
^bcd,  (Dd  icpnMdled  hinttelf  Ibt  harii^  done  Dothiog  M  in  (ge,  M  wfakfa  ibe 
MMedoDian  had  mbjectcd  (be  gnUa  pan  or  the  world.  He  uked  hb  ditcharge, 
■od  quitted  Spun  bdbie  the  time,  adDuted  with  m  panionue  detirc  laugnalm 
bimKlf  and  raiie  hli  ibnune. 

^  Among  thcM  ahowi  there  woe  lome  kt  the  joiot  eipeoae  of  hniudf  and  hia 
coUeague  Bitwltu,  othvi  wlijch  he  gaie  at  hit  own  expsue,  and  ihia  occawiDa] 
the  honour  of  the  whole  lo  be  aicxibal  to  Cstar:  whereupon  Bibului  ii  laid  to 
haTe  complamed,  in  a  Mnin  of  pleaiantij,  of  hii  owd  btrS  AiTtuue,  tv/btg,  Il>t 
the  lame  thing  had  happened  to  him  ai  (o  Pollux,  to  whom,  csnioinlly  with  hit 
bnHha,  a  temple  wa*  baUt  in  the  fionm  (  and  that,  nemtbelan,  Pollux  wai 
unirsmlly  forgot,  the  temple  beingacTaciUedbjaDfolbcTDainethan  the  templa 
of  CaMor.     Suet,  in  Co*. 
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Marius  having  been  abolished  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate.  They  said,  it  was  an  essay  of  Oesar's  to  try 
what  the  Roman  people  were  capable  of  bearing,  and 
to  pave  his  way  to  the  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand» 
the  Mariaiu,  encouraged  by  an  event  so  pleasing  and 
80  little  expected,  came  flocking  from  all  parts,  and^ 
by  their  number,  astonished  those  who  had  imagined 
that  party  to  be  almost  annihilated.  The  Capitol  in 
the  meantime  resounded  with  acclamations ;  many  even 
melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  those  statues,  pro- 
scribed from  the  time  of  Sylla's  sovereignty;  and  they 
extolled  Caesar  to  the  skies,  as  a  man  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  being  allied  to  Marius. 

The  affair  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  that  Catulus'  said,  "  It  is  time, 
fathers,  to  take  care  of  ourselves;  for  Cesar  no  longer 
attacks  the  commonwealth  by  undermining  and  sap> 
ping,  but  by  open  assaults."  Nevertheless,  Cssar, 
by  his  eloquence,  gained  the  senate's  approbation  of 
what  he  bad  done. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Cxsar  having,  by  his  splendid 
shows,  guned  the  good  will  of  the  people,  engaged  some 
of  the  tribunes  to  move  for  a  decree,  by  which  Egypt 
should  be  assigned  to  him  as  a  province ;"  and  that  the 
pretence  for  asking  this  extraordinary  commission  was, 
that  the  Alexandrians  had  by  violence  expelled  their 
king,  whom  the  senate  had  complimented  with  the  title 
of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  As  Egypt  was 

'  Cooceniiiig  thli  MOtrndimi  patriot,  tid.  pipr.  p.  993,  iKite  1,  uid  more  hocaAiE. 
■'Tenuriipeipaiteiiitilbuiicmiu,  atiiln£g^ituipioTlndijilebi>ciWduetnc. 

■  H.  CrerUr  u  of  optnkD,  IbM  whtt  Cam  wantad  wu  a  comnuniau  for  le- 
Judng  E<7pt  KoA  the  Idc  of  CfpruR  inlo  a  R<miui  proTiDce,  uid  thii  in  aoM*- 

Sueooc  ofi  win  iwd  to  hm  beoi  made  bjAIeiaadei  III.  UngofE^t,  who 
ieduTyre;  by  nhich  will  he  left  the  aenate  and  Hople  of  Rome  all  bu  right  la 
the  inhentaoce  of  the  Lipdet.  Beaddi,  "  It  ii  dif&mll  to  decide  vbethcr  tlu 
will  waa  read  tn  onlr  pietkided.  Cicero  meotioiia  it  in  ooe  of  hia  oratiana,  but 
vitboutexplainiiighimielfcleailj.  [Cic2.inRulL]  Certaia  it  i>,  that  the  lenate 
»nit  deputlea  to  Tpe,  to  Ultepoaeeaion  of  the  mooeTJepwiied  thereby  Alexander. 
—Cmui  wai  aappotted  in  lua  piqject  by  Craaua,  then  caiior  j  ''••<  ^^  ■""  »"•'' 
^podlioo  ftMn  Cnvui's  coUewe,  "  '  '  '  '  ~~'  " 

ttiMd  that  (hen  «a»  no  lach  will,  ant 
people  to  Hem  (peody  of  the  Islicrita 

Aitothepretoiaionof  IhaRomatu -i <— i-i>- — p  — 

•iU  to  be  gcnnttie),  U,  Cievier  giree  u»  what  he  thlaka  the  moat  probable  Mconnb 
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not  a  province  of  the  empire,  it  is  hftrd  to  guess  what 

the  historian  means ;  but,  whatever  the  business  was, 

Cffisar  wss  strenuously  opposed  by  the  optimates,  and 

did  not  carry  his  point. 

HiddL  In  the  year  689>  he  was  one  oftbe  assistant  judges 

^  to  the  prffitor,  whose  province  it  was  to  sit  upon  the 

sicarti,  that  is,  those  who  were  accused  of  killing,  or 

piut.  in      carrying  a  da^erwith  intent  to  kill:  and  be  concurred 

^j,      with  the  other  judges  in  condemning,  by  the  law  of  as- 

c«.ii.     sassinate,  those  who  in  Sytla's  proscription  had  been 

known  to  kill,  or  receive  money  for  killing,  a  proscribed 

citizen ;  which  money  Cato,  when  he  was  qusestor  the 

year  before,  had  made  them  refund  to  the  treasury. 

In  the  present  year,  690,  he  sued  for  the  high^riest- 
hood,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Pius ;  a  post  of 
the  first  dignityin  the  republic.  The  tribune  Labienus 
had  opened  his  way  to  it,  by  the  publication  of  a  new 
law  for  transferring  the  right  of  electing  from  the  co!- 
'  lege  of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  a 
former  law,  which  had  been  repealed  by  Sylla.  Cssar 
carried  this  high  office,  before  he  had  yet  been  prstor 
P>eing  only  pnetor  elect  this  year],  against  two  consi- 
derable competitors,  of  the  Hrst  authority  in  Rome, 

"After  ttw  death  of  Ptolnrr  LMhjnts,  (be  Egmluii  pUoed  bti  daneblcl 
Cleopuia  upon  tbc  ibnae.  Sjlla,  tboi  dictator,  haTiiv  with  him  PuJemj 
Ale^iaodci,  ibe  un  of  anolber  Alcimda,  Lathrnu't  broUieT,  who  tlied  beton 
biin,Kntdlat  young  priDoeinto  EgyM,  W'idgn then J^tly  trim  Cleopctra.  Bat 
Alfluoder,  M  ibe  end  of  mneteeo  daTH,  Ouiaed  Cleopatn  to  be  muTdcnd ;  lot 


il  borrible  midty  be  «aa  binueir  kilkd  by  the  people  oF  Alensdiii.  I  anp- 
poae,  that  ihi*  Alexander  left  ■  MO  of  Ibe  HIM  name,  who,  ■>  hil  fktba  ind  grand. 
taihei  had  feigned  over  Egypt,  bad  weD-Jbunded  pretenafDaii  to  Ihat  kingdoni, 
emeriiUy  a>  die  Icgitfanate  pmterilj  oT  Ijatbyrai  wan  extinct  by  the  dnth  of 
Cfeopaln.  The  Egyptian  a,  bowerer,  neogniied  Ptoleoiy  AnlMea,  the  natural 
aon  of  LathyruB,  for  Iheit  king. 

■'  I  fanhn  nippow,  that  the  diTnknu  vbldt  bappoied  In  Egypt,  irhilM  Pompey 
«u  iraking  war  In  Alia,  and  whidi  ocoBicowd  the  lending  of  embasdet  to  that  ge- 
nenl.aroBctrom  theop]rotltEpTeteD^oniirfAleTander  III.  atid  Anletea.  Pomp^ 
would Dottakeeogniianoeoflbisdiif^nce.  Puriemy  Auletet  conthiued in poaaei- 
aiOB  of  the  throne,  and  Alexandrt.  withdimwlng  to  Tyre,  died  there  aoon  after. 

_  "  Uriier  and  Prideacx,  whom  AI.  RoUin  baa  tbUowrd  in  hit  Ancient  Hiatory, 
give  na  a  dlfKrent  incceaaion  oftfaecrawn  of  ^ypt  Ann  Lathyrua:  but,  from  » 
note  upon  M.  Prideanx'a  tert.  I  think  il  erldetrC,  tiMi  Uaber'a  opinion  ia  not  to  b« 
nutained.  Orxrioa,  in  a  note  upon  ifae  fint  Agnrjan  of  (3cen>.  mailioni  tiw 
Aird  Ptolemy  Alexander,  ofwhoni  I  tpeak  In  tblipbtae.  I  tboDgtit  tbb  a  point 
neceinty  lo  be  cleared  up,  and  I  know  no  better  mean*  of  teamdling  the  te 

IfoU™'^^     ^,_ 

in  diAvrcnt  BOIhora." 
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Q.  Catulus  and  F.  Servilim  laauricus;  the  (me  of 

whom  had  been  censor,  and  then  bore  thetitle  of  prince 

of  the  senate ;  and  the  other  had  been  honoured  with 

a  triumph:  yet  he  procured  more  votes  against  them,  som.  j. 

even  in  their  own  tribes,  than  they  both  had  for  them  pi^  ab. 

out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  citizens.  ""' 

Hitherto  all  that  we  have  learnt  of  Caesar  is,  that 
he  was  of  the  first  class  of  the  nobles,  a  rake  in  his 
early  years,  and  a  spendthrift ;  but  remarkably  brave 
and  intrepid,  magnanimous,  polite,  eloquent,  gene- 
rous, liberal  even  to  profusion :  that  with  regard  to 
the  public  affairs,  he  was  of  the  popular  party,  and  had 
the  courage  to  make  funeral  pan^yrics  on  his  aunt 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marius,  and  on  his  own  wife 
Cornelia,  Cinna's  daughter,  whom  he  refused  to  re- 
pudiate at  the  command  of  Sylla  [with  whose  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure  Pompey  showed  a  mean  compliance,  via.  np. 
by  parting  with  Antistia] :  that,  when  he  was  ledile,  '"*'*■ 
he  exhibited  very  fine  and  expensive  shows,  and  re-, 
placed  in  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  Msrius  (of  which 
action  he  obtained  the  senate's  approbation):  that 
notwithstanding  a  law  made  by  Sylla  (as  Suetonius 
significantly  remarks),  exempting  from  punishment 
the  assassins  who  for  hire  bad  killed  the  citizens  by  him 
proscribed  (which  assassins  Cato  had  the  year  before' 
constrained,  as  villains  and  murderers,  to  refund  the 
moneypaidthemout  of  the  treasury  in  reward  of  their 
bloody  achievements),  he  condemned  them  to  suffer  as 
guilty  of  murder :  and  that,  by  these  popular  measures, 
and  his  extraordinary  liberality,  he  became  so  great  a 
favourite,  as  to  be  preferred  for  the  high-priesthood 
to  two  eminent  consulars,  Catulus  and  Servilius, 

It  seemed  proper  to  give  this  short  summary,  con- 
tuning  every  thingthat  is  wellattested,  and  of  moment, 
in  Caisar's  character  and  public  conduct  prior  to  the 
present  time,  that  the  reader  mayfrom  thence,  and  not 
from  the  conjectures  of  historians,  or  party-men,  or 
from  predictions  made  of  events  alter  the  events  wer^ 
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past,  form  his  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  this  illiu- 
trious  Roman,  when  Cicero  was  consul.  For  it  may  be 
observed,  thatalmost alt  the  modern  writei-sonthissub- 
ject  have  endeavoured,"  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  an- 

VkLi 

f.6J,aoleL  Uw  injuMioe 

wriur,  bj  prcficuig  the  hidoiy  of  ■  nuui'i  Ktloni  with  hi>  nunl  dutacler;  nich 
M,  to  Uiewnierir)iohiu(»aiideTcd  the  whok  unm  of  hia  life,  he  may  Mem,  apaa 
Uie  whale,  lo  have  deserved,  Tliedimciii  given  b;  PluUrdi  of  Mmiu*,  pRiioua 
10  whal  he  rel*l«*of  the  life  and  BCIioni  of  that  famous  Ri>mui,  fumiBli^  an  in- 
■nnceofthe  injuailce  and  incOQTenieiice  of  that  practice.  Whal  hat  been  lud  of 
Cbsbt  by  >ome  hittoriani,  before  they  relate  hb  action*,  ftuniabca  another. 
-  CJeeio'iEnglUh  hiMorian,  ■pcakinaof  Ibe  dedicalionoftlic  Capholby  Calalo* 
(in  68J}  aAcT  the  tebnilding  ot  it,  wrtlea  thua : — 

HlddL  "On  tbeOQcadon  oTlhitKttinlheiinidcabavcintradaced  Mine imtatcea of 

p.  Hi.  Inxury,  not  before  known  in  Rome,  of  covrong  the  ana,  in  vlildi  the  people  lat, 

with  a  paiple  veil,  imitating  the  cdtour  of  the  ikj,  and  defaidioa  it  from  d)e  injunea 
ofiti  and  of  gilding  the  liln  of  thU  &bric,  wUdi  woe  made  ofcapper;.  fOTlhmigli 
the  cdilngs  of  the  temple;  had  before  been  tometlmei  gilt,  yei  ihii  was  the  flnt  nae 
of  gold  on  the  outitde  ef  a  ballding."  Catuhu,  however,  is  not  luppoud  by  thi> 
writer  lo  bare  had  any  unjuilifiabte  viem  in  hii  introduction  of  those  initancciot 

lb.  33.  luiuty.     [He  wainat  tikeCiciai,  "■  the  grand  purpoie  of  whose  whole  life  waa  u, 

lb.  113.  oppress  the  libcnica  of  hit  ononlry;  and  who,  by  his  pnidigslitj,  was  Ibrced  to 
repair  hii  own  luln  by  niinina  the  republic]  Casar,  in  the  ■ports  eiblbited  An  fail 
Mher's  funeral,  made  the  whi^  furninne  of  Ih*  iheam  of  MiKd  silver :  but  dn 
exc«ai  of  hit  expense  was  but  in  pTOBortion  to  the  excess  of  his  ambition;  fbr  ths 
nst  were  Only  pui^a^g  the  coosulsMp,  he  the  empire-**  But  xvhyare  we  tosu^ 
.  poaelhatCaur  was  then  man  titminallyambltiaaiicbinCatulus?  Tbettaaoo,  I 
■uppoK,  is,  "That  Catulua,  being  the  son  of  that  Catuluswbo  wsi  ihe  ablest  slates, 
maa  of  his  time,  aitd  (ha  chief  asseiloi  of  the  ariatDcraiical  inienst,  atid  condemned 

Jb.  61.  10  die  byMaiius,  had  inhctited  the  virtues,  as  well  as  prinopln,  of  his  father." 

Whether  this  be  any  gmt  complimeiit  to  the  father,  the  reader  wiH  judge  when 
be  has  aticnded  lo  the  following  conjecture  of  out  author  concerning  the  son. 

Ik  03.  '  "Brulus-sfieisuslainlngthe  tiege  of  Modena,iurTsidaHl  himself  into  Pompey'a 

hindst  but  bdng  condutud,  a<htdea>red,byapiardof  horse,  to  a  oeitain  Tiiliage 
opon  Ihe  I'o  [Orosiuasayi  lo  Rhegium],  he  w»  there  killed  by  Pompey's  ordcn. 
Thkact  was  esisured  as  cruel  snd  unJuHt,  aad  PompCT  generally  blamed  lor  killing 
4  man  of  the  fini  quality,  who  had  surrendered  faimse&  voluntarily,  and  on  the  con. 
dltioDof  hiitlfe;  bu I  he  acted  probably  bylhe  advice  of  Cstulua,  in  laying  hold  of 
theptetextofBmtus'atnnon  [sotBUol  by  the  oonqaeTorsJ  to  dntiOTa  man,  who^ 
fioni  hii  rank  and  autborinr,migh  t  have  been  a  dangetms  head  to  the  Marian  party, 
and  capable  of  diHotbii^tltalailatacracy  which  SyUa  had  eatablkbed,  and  which  the- 
wnate,  and  all  the  better  ton,  were  Tery  desirous  to  mnin  tain."  To  this  let  it  be 
added,  that  Cftolui  was  by  SyDadedared  Id  be  the  batman  in  Ihe  rcpublici  Inini 
whaMewemay(nolunrcaiKioably)coDclude  that  he  waswieofthewml;  ibu  he 
WataiitofthaltyTsnt'>sstdlitt«,andhids  heart,  tfnotshind,  in  all  hiirefomia. 
ttonsandmswana:  aitd  ibis  will  acamnt  In  his  bemg  the  scalous  frieiid  and  de- 
fender of  bit  brother  saielhie,  Caiiliue ;  which  has  created  a  difficulty  to  those  who 
have  entertained  ahigh  opinion  of  Catulus'ivlrtne,  without  even  nkingthemtctves 
why:  or,  pe^aps,  because  they  have  found  thttCiceru  ipcaks  wlU  of  him.  Not 
one  good  action  it  recorded  of  Caitilua,  except  his  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the 
Oabinisn  and  MsniUan  laws;  which  oppoiilion  we  shall  not  readily  ascribe  to  s  con- 

Vid.  >npT.     cem  for  the  public  weal,  if  we  call  to  miod  his  malicious  proaecutionofCimelius,  on 

£389.  392.  accoutit  ef  tile  seasonaUe  and  necessary  laws  proposed  by  that  honut  tribune.    Of 
lit.  de        this  ivosecutioD  M.  lUorabin  (Cicon's  French  hislorian).  In  his  eicelletil  work. 


CiC'  p-  IKk    writes  thus:  "Lesplusaocreditted'entrelesscnaleurs  porlerenttemoignagecontre 
oet  Boden  Iribun,  el  louc  k  peuple  ttait  dansuDemervaBeuseperpleiit^surceq^ui 

:.  De  quol  I'agitanit-il  au  food  ?  Cornelius  svoit  Id  lui.mEme  son  ptojcr 


de  luii  et  pBreequ'aucun  tiibun  n'en  avoit  \itt  alnal  avaiit  lui,  faat  pcut.Ioe  de 
s'etre  imuv*  dans  les  memes  dreonstaaces,  il  plsisoiE  a  Hortensius,  i  Catulu%  1 
McieUui  Pius,  a  LnniUug,  ei  t  M.  ^milnu  Lepvlus,  d'en  fairc  on  dime  [de  Wk 
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ci^its,  to  prepossess  their  readers  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Cssar's  heart  and  designs,  before 

nitjcsUI  i  OS  niagla(iM,pTiteD<Iant  qu'il  *ToIt  mutant  qu'Q  ^tollen  lul  randu  ioadle 
U nya d'oppoailioTi.  Lo leritabk utmtu — e>«ti)itd<l«urBniirUtpadieledroII 
di  Alapana  iea  loli.  Tut  U  at  vni  que  ]t*  pliu  bnmto*  geoi  mnl  ■ujeta  it 
■'oabun  lonqit'oa  lea  utaqne  mr  leun  intirtu. 

Again,  Ciceio'i  EoglUh  bialoiiui,  ipeiking  of  the  U«  piopoMd  by  MinlUnt  HiddL 
infaTourDfPoinpe7,tdlau»,cbM  "  J.CnuTirM>mlMi>[vgiDo(croftlilBbw;  -  i^g^ 
but  Aom  adiftcrent  nwtiTC  Ihu  the  Iotb  othei  of  Pompcf  or  the  npnblk :  hit 
deilsn  wu  to  icconuDcnd  bluiadf  by  it  lo  the  people,  wtuce  foToui,  Iw  fbieiaw, 
wtuSi  be  of  man  uM  to  hkn  than  Iba  wnue's." 

Aod  wu  not  ihii  Iba  deilim  of  Clecn>  in  his  zeiioiia  defence  of  tfaa  Hudlim  iru 

Uw?    Letuibe«lii.t»l><^t.  v^ 

"He  WHnowintheaH«erofhi»fintun«*,indln^bt,ukweTe,oftbcconnil.  ^jj^j],  y^ 
dllp,  the  grand  object  of  bii  unbitian  ;  to  tbM  hii  cniduct  wu  suqieclcd  lo  flow  I   .  137 


ipMlln  I^cullD*'>tn»p«,  widt])ela«aofhisautharil7iritliilKni.wbicb  Olsbtio 
KM  Still  leu  qualified  to  nuUin, — sad  Pompej'i  auciKuigaliiitthe  pinto,  and 
fail  bmng  upon  the  spot  with  a  great  aiTDy]!  and  Potnpey^A  flingular  character  of 
nodfatyand  Bbctinence,  joined  to  tbeiDpeiioTityof  hii  military  fame,  ml^t-pni. 
bofaly,  convince  him,  that  it  waa  not  on  If  nib,  ba  t  necasuy  at  thla  time,  to  commit 
BWBr,vhicb  nobody  ebeoDaldfiniih,  touch  a  goietal;  and  apowar,  which  nottody 
cbe  oii^t  to  be  iotnulcd  wllh,  toaochamaii.  Thia  ha  hlDHeli  tolemnly  alSinu,  in 
the  oondualoa  of  hii  ipeadi  1  '  I  call  the  godi  10  witneaa,'  nyi  he, '  and  eapadally 
tboie  who  nndde  over  (Ua  temple,  and  inucttfal  iniDdloraU  who  admmiwet  the 
piiUicaffiure,lbatIncdlheTdothiaMllwd(die  of  any  me,  not  10  condliata  Pom- 
pey'i  brouT,  noTtopTociiraboiDan;inan*6greatne(a,eitfKrarappoctin  dangers, 
01  aosiManee  in  boDMua: — wbaterec  pain*  I  ban  taken  in  Ihia  caoie,  I  have  (akea 
ltal],Iaaran  you,  fortbesafcaoflbeiepublic— Afteeao  many  honours  meeired 
ftom  yoa,  and  this  tery  honour  [the  prBlotahip]  which  I  now  enjoy,  I  have  made 
h  my  nBolutt<Hi,citiietu,  to  prefbtyoui  will,  toe  dignity  of  the  KpubUe,  and  the 
•af^  of  the  ptovioces,  to  all  roy  own  inleresta  and  adiantage*  wfialioeTa'.'  " 

That  the  able  hiitorian  and  pan^yrist  of  the  soiot,  who  now,  probably,  hi  the  uiui  -qi 
Rgloni  above,  liv«  in  the  fmitian  of  endos  hap^tKM,  did  not,  in  the  present  in.  9       . ,  2. 
■tance,tKlie<ehim,notwitluiaiidiDghi*>61emnaflimiation,wemaygBlher,Ithirik,      ^ 
not  only  tntm  lome  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage  above  died,  but  more 
evidently  ftvm  what  he  laji  at  occasion  of  the  saint's  obtaining  the  snunlship. 

"  CicQB  was  now  arrived,  through  the  usual  gradation  of  honours,  al  me  MiidL 
highest  which  the  people  could  regularly  give,  or  an  honest  citizen  desire — The  ^TJT 
■nhocdlttate  magiattacies,  tlunfore,  being  the  steps  only  10  this  M>ven3an  dignity,  *^ 
wo*  not  rahied  so  much  fix  their  own  sake,  as  for  bringing  the  eandidatei  gijll 
II  fill  to  the  principal  object  of  their  bopea,  who,  thjmigh  thia  course  of  their 
amUtioo,  weie  foiced  to  ptactiBa  all  the  arti  of  popularity;  10  court  the  little  oa 
wdl  as  the  peat,  lo  (a|>ouse  the  pritxaplcs  and  politics  in  v«ue,  and  to  apply 
iheir  talents  to  caodliate  friends,  tatba  than  10  serve  the  public.    Bat  the  eon. 
nilship  put  an  end  lo  this  sutqcclion,  and  with  lbs  cnnmatid  of  ihe  stats  gave 
tbcoi  the  command  of  thenadvca:  so  that  the  coly  cate  left  was,  how  10  eiecuta 
this  high  offlce  with  credit  and  digni^,  and  employ  the  power  tonusted  to  them 
for  the  btaiefii  aod  service  of  thoii  country. 

"  We  are  now,  ihercbie,  to  look  upon  Cioeio  in  a  diflinni  light,  in  otder  to 
formajust  Ueaof  hiaduoacteii  to  eoa^der  him  not  as  an  amUtious  courtier, 
1  advanoenisnti  but  aa  a  great 
a,  and  directing  the  couDdb,  of 


MKe  m  n.  ai.  Vid. 
"■  —••'  l-w  P»«f.  to 

Well— butCicero'i  biatoriao,  upon  the  anihofity  of  Dio*  [whose  autbarin  la  HiddL  Lift 
«  be  of  gteat  woght  when  he  placea  Caaur  in  a  bMl  light,  but  of  no  weight  wboi  of  Ck.  p.3(. 
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he  makes  his  appearaoce  upon  the  stage  id  the  great 
9  of  action. 


be  apeak*  dlMdnuWwnadT  of  Cicoo],  Kill  in,  tbu  Cmu  bad,  bnidc  the  (b^ni 
of  TecannModiDiUiittdf  lodupaopUiUiodNi  [kn  maoifett  (o  the  Dotld];  and 
IhU  na,  "  Id  uu  a  fteih  luad  of  oitj  upon  Poaiiie<r,  which,  by  aoau  acddmt, 
mi^t  b«  improKd  afurwaid  to  his  hurt."  Nor  wai  tU*  the  wonti  "  for  hia 
chMf  vie*  Tai  to  make  the  picoadtnt  familUi,  chat  whamet  uae  Pompef  mi^ 
■nakeaf  it,behmiadf  nJ^n^awdar,  makeabidaae.  Pn  thk  ia  tha  MOrniiB 
Act  of  breaUog  ihnnigh  the  bairier  til  tba  lava,  bj  which  many  italea  bare  b«B 
rained,  whoi,  fiooi  a  oonfidcDoe  in  the  abilidet  and  intq^rity  of  aome  oniaeiit 
dtiien,  tltey  invnt  him,  on  preuing  occauoni,  with  exiiaordinarj  powen,  te 
the  common  b«uefit  and  defence  of  the  aocietf :  for  though  powa  MinlniUd 
may,  in  partieulai  cuea,  be  of  lingulai  •ervice,  and  umetiiiiea  neeesuty" 
{N.B-  Thnc  two  wDida,  fOBKlimu  ii«eHiiry>  lenii  tobethnut  into  the  penod 
nwrely  fbt  the  aa^  of  Cketo,  who,  during  his  couuUiip,  wai  inraUid  with  dia 
cxtiaardiiiaty  powoi  lefsred  lo],  "  yet  the  enun^  i*  always  dangBnns,  ftutiiib' 
iog  a  popetual  pietotoe  to  the  amhidoas  and  i]I..de»giung  ID  gi*<P  a>  erery 
prangatlvg  whidi  had  been  granted  at  any  time  to  the  nnoous,  tiu  the  lams 
power,  which  would  saTS  a  country  in  good  hands,  oppnues  it  at  last  in  bad." 

We  shall  hereafter  see,  that  thb  is  the  Tcry  argumcsu  mads  uae  of  by  Jnlint 
Cosar  (gaiosl  Cicero's  dispcsuing  with  tlie  laws,  bi  virtue  of  Uii  ■Dcooatitaliooal 
and  (in  iboas  dmca,  when  Tcry  ftw  of  the  Doblea  vera  beOts  dmd  (hao  CatHine 
bituaelf )  moat  dangerous  powers  from  the  senate :  powtis  with  which,  in  all  pi*- 
bability,  Cicero  would  have  been  very  anwiUins  to  see  any  man  of  die  pt^Hilar 
party  in*e*Md,  tbovgh  eren  tor  the  cinshhig  itf  Catiliaa'a  coa^tncj.  But  tba 
argument,  pediuis,  b  of  no  force  in  the  nuolh  of  Caaar,  beeauK  be  wsanoteC 
the  number  of  Cicao'a  booest  men. 

What  Ctoem's  Eulish  hisMrian baa  hacatded  cesMamiig  Carnr,  when  sillily  a« 
jndgeon  theslcarii,  Ishi  "  '  '  .......         -^  .-i._.     . _..■!. — .-_.  .. 


ke  notice  of  in  the  hisletT  of  Catiline  ;  sod  likewise  itf 

ipiciooimtcrtainedofCoaM's  beingeogagadmCadlioe'afirstplot.    ^Tba 

p.  408.*        cmcBm  which  Cesar  had  in  the  afiir  ^lUbuiua  has  been  already  eon^dercd.] 

note  I.  To  BideaToui  to  blast  the  character  of  Caear,  as  acitlMBcf  Borne,  bttcttiap 

mention  of  tscti,  by  him  committed,  that  redly  djahonoarbim  a*  toch.ia  not  peculiar 

CfcT.foL      to  Cicero's  En^h  historian.  M.CieTidharingmeDtioiKdwhatSjllaantwsredto 

lt>.p.2AS.    Ci^'sfiiendsaadadvaeatea,  >'Inlhatbcn'IseeniaityMa)inaM,"thuspnM«dai 

"  Nettr  was  predictioo  mere  euctlyTeiibd:  and  it  prorel  (hat  SyUa  had  ncal 


In  what  did  Casar  icMinbie  Marios,  except  io  mililary  skill,  eonian  aellrily,  and 
Ibitituds?  DidCaaartca<mblebimiDcindtyatid«bu*eofpowar?CiMar,inmUlDg 
himself  monirdi  of  the  state,  waa  more  like  Syllatiian  Marine,  bot  he  rcscaibU 


was  predictioo  mere  euctlyreribd:  and  it  prorel  (hat  S^Ua  had  peat 
penetratioo,  and  knew  mankind  ottmnely  wdL"  How  was lliil prediction  vouicdf 

InwhatdidCasarieMinbieMuins,!  " "  '" ' 

Ibitituds?  DidCoaartcaemblebimiD 
himself  monirdi  of  the  state,  waami 

nother  (rf' thsm  in  their  had  qualilia*.   AndSylla'aaecond-si^itBe 

en.  nipr.     UMmoreUlaDadlieoniy,  matCBiatkadtaomndinurit  Mid  howwr nnuimw 

p.33fi.         bis  wil^  menly  because  such  a  manater  as  Sylla  baled  bcgr,  a*  Clnna'i  dM^uer. 

CRT.  ToL         Again:  "  Aa  aeon  aa  Cseatt  was  infhrmed of  Sylla's  deatl^  h«  letuned  sod- 

10.  p.  473.    denlyloRome,  {sinaipally  from  (be  h<^  of  aetang  new  dlstsibanee^  and  Id  tab 

adnniage  of  the  eommodoM  nind  by  Lnidua— his  bcUnation  tor  ibat  [iba 

popular]  factimi  manifiMled  iladf  by  the  ardoor  with  which  be  lahound  to  obtain 

an  amntaty  tor  Ihoae  who  had  been  eng^ed  in  it  (and  were  hi  exile).    ETcry 

thing  being  quiet  m  the  oammonvealdi,  (Seav,  who  bad  not  yet  anfficient  powa 

to  eidte  Gcsninotims  in  it,  &e. 

Ih.  p.  47^       "Theambitlou*dt«lanshe  thcnreralTed  InUsinindmoneamlyeacapeddie 

479.  pmetiadon«rthe)Matdisceinhig,aaheWBaamanofpleMnre,ar,moiapraped7 

•peaking, (bandmed to debauchoT.  Peafleeoa1dno(caiceiTe(batheeauldBniM 

■o  serious  and  so  ardooua  adeaun,aa  Ihatof  changn^  the  taaa  of  Aeommcaiweald^ 

wi(h  a  111b  that  seemed  endr^  engrosacd  by  ^Ues  and  TdupnooKieaa.  Ciemi 

1.. «  _i. ^.> aodwhoftftaawenaWatsogreata^ 


ce  [or  mbei  was  ooeof  the  moalshc>t.aightld  of  maakind,  aa  win  appcarbe 
after]  wasataloHinrespeettoCMar.  'I  diseomed,' saidhe,  'iDaUhUaUn- 
ptisia,  and  bis  whde  conduct,  a  plan  continually  ponued  for  t^dng  himadf  to  A* 
tyranny.  But  when  I  obserred  how  curiously  and  ikilfiLlly  bis  hlcks  were  adjostad, 
and  iBW  him  scratching  hla  bead  with  one  di^ir,  it  could  not  enter  into  my  ima^ 
nation,  that  such  a  man  wai  es^able  of  fianSiv  and  eieealiiig  the  dc«^  of  nV 
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Lucius  Sehgius  Catilina,''  of  an  illustrious  Sinu*. « 
family  (from  whichoonsuls,  and  military  tribunes  with  '^ 
consular  power,  had  frequently  been  taken  to  govem 
the  state),  was  a  man  of  singular  strength  both  of 
body  and  mind,  but  of  a  disposition  extremely  vicious. 
He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and 
a  hand  to  execute,  the  hardiest  attempt.  From  his 
youth  up,  he  took  pleasure  in  civil  broils,  civil  wars, 
rapine,  and  massacres.  He  was  wonderfully  con- 
stituted for  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of  rest; 
of  a  spirit  daring  and  insidious;  expert  in  all  the  arts 
of  disguise  and  dissimulation;  greedily  covetous  of 
other  men's  wealth,  lavish  of  bis  own;  violent  in  his 
passions,  eloquent  enough,  but  not  endowed  with  much 
wisdom.  His  boundless  ambition  hurried  him  into  ex' 
travagant  and  romantic  projects,  making  him  aspire 
to  things  greatly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  abilities. 

Sallust  reports  that  Catiline,  when  a  very  young 
man,  had  been  engaged  in  many  scandalous  intrigues ; 
that  he  had  debauched  a  young  lady  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  even  a  vestal  nun:  and  that  at  last  (po- 

TerUiw  diB  Rcnm  comnKHiTalth.' "    [N.  B.  Plaurdimddt,  ■■  bat  dib ma  DM 
■aidtlU  kloDg  time  after:"  v>  tbat  Cicem  foretold  in  eTcnt  bAct  it  »u  put.] 

"Ilii  nst  to  bednobtod,  but  he  had  that  object  tn  tuw  thm  hii  oulieit  yean  i 
for  ve  find  no  itep  of  hu  thatdoca  tut  tend  thereto,  and  thU  determinateljr  and  di- 
ndlf."  Ho*  doa  Ihii  appear  P  VThf,  "  He  alnyiahoirshlinielj' Intent  upon 
mnnnaling  the  faction  of  the  people,  reviving  the  Marian  party,  and  oppoeing 
that  of  Sjlia.  The  fint  office,  vhich  he  obUuied  by  (be  luCVtigei  of  the  people, 
vaa  the  tribuncahlp  of  the  loldieri;  uid,  la  that  pon,  he  lupported  with  all  hti 
credit  those  who  were  for  restoring  to  the  tribunen  of  the  people  all  the  right  kbA 
authority  of  which  Sylla  hdd  deprived  them."  [And  which  Fompey  did  actually 
natoTC  to  than ;  herein  dmng  well  and  wikIv  In  the  judgment  of  CiccroJ 

"  On  arriving  in  Italy  [from  Spam]  he  acized  the  jinl  occasion  that  ofiered  Ibr 
raising  diitnfbuice'- ;  and  oi  he  knew  that  the  stalea  of  Oallia  Trwupadana,  who 
mjoyS  only  the  privileges  of  Laiium,  anJen  Jy  dedrtd  to  obuin  the  freedom  of  Crev.  rd. 
Koine,  he  made  a  tour  through  their  country,  to  exhort  ihcm  to  act,  and  would  han  10.  p.  iSS. 
mode  them  rtic  and  talceamu.  If  theconsuliihadnatkepl  in  Italy  the  troop*  that 
were  to  have  been  sent  igainat  Mithridslea.  Thus  this  attempt  ofCmr'E  proved 
ahOTIiTc^&C'  Thii  attempt,  which  has  oeither  modve,  not  cotisequence  apparent, 
ia  imputed  to  Cnar  upon  the  autbority  of  Suetonius  ikme,  who  speaks  of  boiD« 
Roman  coloole*,  without  ineatiiniiiw  tiallia  TianipwUni,  or  aQT  diIim'  counuy ; 
and  tells  na,  not  any  evil  that  CoMr^d.  bat  what  be  woold  havedone,  if^  &C 

Speaking  of  liablenu*'*  pioMeutioo  of  BaUhins "Coui  set  him  to  work^  \^\  \\_ 

and  being  always  intsntupon  deprcuing  tba  wilboiity  of  the  aenate,  and  exalting  „  445,' 
the  facflon  of  the  peo^e,  mada  no  aeniple  to  employ  ibe  moat  odioui  meant  bt 
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ttrento,  i.  e.  not  long  before  his  conspiracy)  he  fell  in 
love  with  Aurelia  Orestilla,  id  whom  no  good  roan 
ever  saw  any  thing  to  commend  but  her  beauty,  and 
finding  her  indisposed  to  marry  him,  because  he  had 
a  son  grown  to  man's  estate,  whom  she  did  not  lilce 
for  a  soQ-in-law,  he  murdered  him  (at  least  it  was 
confidently  so  believed)  to  facilitate  the  wicked  nup- 
tials. "  And  this  (says  the  historian),  in  my  opinicNi, 
was  what  hurried  him  to  the  execution  of  his  atrocious 
enterprise.  For  his  polluted  soul,  full  of  rage  against 
both  gods  and  men,  could  find  no  rest  either  waking 
or  sleeping,  ao  incessantly  did  a  guilty  conscience  tor- 
ment him/'  Hence  his  face  pale,  his  countenance 
ghastly,  his  gait  and  motion  unequal,  now  quick,  then 
slow ;  in  a  word,  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  out 
of  his  senses. 

vw.  Pigh,  He  had  probably  been  quastor  in  the  year  676.  or 
677>  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  qufestorship,  lieu- 
tenant to  Scribonius  Curio,  proconsul  of  Macedon, 
A.  U.  678 :  and  he  was  prffitor  at  Rome  in  686. 

sxUoN.  At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  in  the  sum- 

mer of  687,  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and  P.  Cornelius  Sylla 
were  declared  consuls ;  but  their  election  was  no  sooner 
published,  than  they  were  accused  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption by  the  Calpurnian  law,  and  being  brought  to 
trial,  and  found  guilty  before  their  entrance  into  office, 
their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  were  proclaimed  consuls  elect. 
Some  little  time  afterthis,  Catiline,  who,  on  the  expira- 

cic.  pra  tion  of  his  prietorsbip,  had  obtained  the  province  of 
Afric,  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  consulship ;  but, 

Dio,  1.  so.  being  accused  of  extoition  and  rapine  in  that  govem- 

^"mmpWiT.  "^®°'>  "^  not  permitted  to  pursue  his  pretensions."' 

.  *Tavai^CMiliiw,cMuaUMmapeTiieMitoi)gitueDoapii>digtiuiia(queiH)Tten- 
timi  CM?  ■  qulbui  aun  petiaf  >  prindpibiu  dTitMi>,qDl  dbi  cuiiiL.V<dcMJuaCo>. 
lDcaiidliofuiBlM,lwpetmdlquidcaipate«auaTinKTolueniDt?  In  Tog.  Cud. 

dataMtiucauuluelccdmhcld  thii  fear.  Hitwordiare,  "  cune  to  Rome  dis 
Td.  11.       jcu  to  appew  a  eaodidalc  It  the  election."  And  M.  CicTimrcils,  aeaniD^pLr,  lo 
p.  an.         •heume^ect.— "TheAMauuBeatdeputieitoRometocaiD^alnortbet^ipcet- 
dmi  and  Tiolaicei  of  thcdt  goTonoc  (CatllliK),  ud  iD>a J  verj  kvcn  eeaoitt 
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At  this  time  Cn.  Fiso,  a  youog  noblemant  extremely 
bold,  indigent,  and  factious,  was  instigated  by  his  po- 
verty, and  depraved  morals,  to  raise  disturbances  in  the 
state:  with  him  Catiline  and  Autrooius  entered  into  a 
combination,  i^ut  the  ^th  of  December,  to  assassinate  atOm. 
the  consuls  Torquatus  and  Cotta  in  the  Capitol,  on  the 
1st  of  January;  which  done,  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seize  the  consulship,  and  send  Fiso  with  an 


t,  muUaquc 


lue  grarct  lealaitia  In  » 
'-  "^ '='    -Wndt 

...   --.used  Ol  ezuaiUHl  OJ  i,jijuiua,^xiu»  amuaiKU 

Mndnwl  hJuppariagmiBogtbe  amdid«tt«. — TbededioaoftbecoDniUexdKd 
agnMcommodon.— P.SjlUand  P.  AutraniiiihadbeainoiniDUcd:  bnt  twooT 
didr  eampedton,  Ii>  Cotta  iitd  L.  Totqoaiui,  banpg  accMcd  than  of  biib«i7, 
and  pioTed  the  chaisG  agaiiut  Ottm,  thaj  mat  dcprind  of  tbdi  office,  and  tfadr 
accuKi*  nomlulai  Id  tluir  ilcad." 

FatknCalraa,  after  onimantiDgllwalmai  of  CatUioe,  wriua  thnii 
"Sucb  wai  Ibe  TiUaia  wboupBred  Id  a  white  robe  in  the  pRMneeoftlw  people,  Tom.  IS. 
todifpaletbecaonUtewltliTotquatuiUHlColta."  The&dietdoeaD0lnippoa4p.M7>*'Ub 
that  CatJUnecaiiietoROme  time  enough  to  be  compelttarTithAiitnKiiuaindSjIla: 
but  afrind  after  Oxj,  being  coiiTiMed  of  bciberj  uid  eomipdon,  were  declared 
diagualifledfOT  the  office:  and  Ibe  father  nppoeeg,  that  the  people  went  to  anew 
ikcIioD,  at  whkh  Catiline wouM  hare  iiood  cudidate,  but  wu  not  Eu&eted  u  to  do, 
beauiae  oftbecomplainu  brought  againit  him  from  AlVica,  and  became  hi*  trial 
'  wa»  not  OTCi  tin  after  the  comltia,  where  Torquatue  and  Cotta  were  choacDcontuIai 
and  ihlt  accoidi  betta  with  Salhut'i  account,  than  what  it  mid  b;  the  two  otbti 
WTilen:roritiapla)t>,fi<omtbewordaoftbeIiiiliDbi(toitMt,Aaiihedaaree,«hich 
prohibited  CatlhDc'l  iuii^  fbr  tbe  canaulihip,  WW  not  tni  after  the  election  of  An- 
tteDDU  and  SjrUa  to  that  m^liitiaej,  and  after  iheb  diigraeet "  li.  TuUo,  M.  Le^do 
C«*.,  P.  Antfonloi,  et  P.  SuUa,  degignati  cmMiles,  legiboi  amlNtuJ  intoroptl, 
pmnae  dedemnt.  PoR  panUo,  CatJIina,  pecunlamm  repeluiMlanini  rem,  prahiUlaa 
eratcoMulalniiipeteK;  quod  intra  Iwitimoa  die*  profiteiiiieqiiiTalL"(clS.Hiv.) 
AndmaTwenotundcfiland  (he  worda  "  peceie  conmlanun  to  mean  no  more  ho* 
■tratnm  in  ton  Candida?"  ItwouUieanthatCatiUDe'leoinlnK 
■a  Dot  in  tlie  nope  of  being  choKD  conanl  at  the  dectioti  of  Ibat 
ntseat  and  secure  ftlenda,  agaloit  the  cmnilar  election  of  (ha 
next  feai  [6BB].  For,  u  All.  Kennet  obserres,  those  who  aipired  to  thatolioe 
MDoall;  declared  thdrpretentioDa  about  Bjeu  before  the  elecUon,  all  which  time 
UMj  ipenl  in  makint;  dituils  round  the  dly  to  aididt  Totea.  And  eo  Dr.  MJddlatop 
himadf,  inapeakiiiaofClcaoeiiiiig  for  the  eotuulifalii,  telle  ua,  that "  there  wees  Uldd. 
two  nan  ueceaearifyto  itUerreDelMweca  the  piMonblp  ^  canmlaUp,  the  BtMof  p.  I39. 
vbidt  «Bi  vmaHj  ipcnt  in  fanning  »  general  inlereet,  and  t^ldtbig  fcr  it,  aa  It 
wcK,  in  apiiTBtemuitter"  (that  ii,aahaeiplaliuihiinttlfaft«waid,  mixing  with 
dK  crowd,  eaicMfauoad  ialntlngtlia  cilaena  by  name,  irilen  the  whole  dtf  waa  nb 
aembled  In  the  fi^of  Man)i  the  aeccnd  in  fdng  fbr  It  openlf  hi  the  ptopar  lotm 
Mid  haUt  of  a  cawUdBte.  And  thi*  lotM  isemi  to  have  been  Catilbw'l  panose  I  he 
aune  at  the  ynptr  time  to  tdidt  and  eeenre  fHenda  to  loppait  Urn  at  the  next 
<mMalarelection;whidiwouldb*faieB8.  lfbehaditoodeBndidala,aodhadbeKi 
efaoaen  tUi  par,  6B7,  there  would  han  been  but  one  reat  between  hiapnetonhlp 
and  ccDraUup  i  and  be  could  not  hare  apent  mote  time  b  toUdiatiiai  than  die 
■bott  inlerral  betwem  the  condemnatim  of  Antnmius  and  SjUa,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  T<muatni  aod  Cotta  in  their  place.  A^  totliii,  that  ■*  Catiline,  nou 
wilhuondiiig  Maiagvneu  lo  get  tha  coDiokhtp,  did  not  eland  candidate  at  th - 
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army  to  take  possession  of  both  Spains.  But  theirpro- 
ject  somehow  getting  air,  they  deferred  the  intended 
assaaBination  to  the  5th  of  February ;  at  which  time 
theyproposed  to  murder  not  only  the  consuls,  but  most 
of  the  senators.  And  if  Catiline  had  not  been  so  hasty 
as  to  give  the  signal,  when  not  a  sufficient  number  cuf 
his  associates  were  yet  assembled  before  the  door  of  the 
8«iate-house(whichfrustratedthe  design),  on  thatd^r 
had  been  perpetrated  the  most  wicked  deed  that  Rome 
had  ever  beheld  since  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

Not  long  after  this  disappointment,  Piso,  though 
lie  had  no  higher  o£Sce  than  that  of  quaestor,  was  sent 
into  Farther  Spain  with  the  authority  of  pnetor.  He 
obtained  the  commission  by  the  interest  of  Crassus, 
who,  knowing  him  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  of  Pompey, 
favoured  him  for  that  reason:  nor  indeed  was  the 
senate  backward  to  grant  him  the  province;  thiiiking 
it  an  advantage  to  keep  so  troublesome  a  citizen  at  a 
great  distance  from  Rome;  and  besides,  there  were 
many  who  thought  he  might  prove  a  good  defence 
against  the  power  of  Pompey,  which  was  become  for- 
midable. But  Piso,  in  the  way  to  his  province,  was 
murd«^  by  some  Spanish  horse  of  his  own  army. 
The  historian  adds :  "  Some  say  this  was  owing  to 
his  unjust,  haughty,  cruel  behaviour  in  command, 
which  the  barbarians  were  not  able  to  endure.  Others 
pretend,  that  those  troopers  were  some  old  trusty 
clients  of  Pompey,  and  that  by  him  they  were  insti- 
gated to  the  murder.'* ' 

■lUiteSdluM'iuieeunt.  Ckcn'i  Ei^Udi  hiUaJui  hn  cboMn  to  add  mdk 
DMiailtfioaCDf  Snstoniui.  "  Thii  ^fgnce  of  men,  to  powoful  and  dcspeale, 
[Aattaiiia,  Srlla,uid  CMdincI  aig*g«d  tbni  pn«adT  in  a  ami{uiM7  iigBJUt  (he 
«alet''lairtildklt  miRKdved  to  Ul  the  new  eonnili,  vith  inoilothenofibe 


LUMOgllieniulTeifbut  ^dbetofit  «aa  pm- 
' -<u  de^^  wtudi  wu  too  ptedfutWelr  laid  be 
ledj,  fictioui,  yoiii^  noUcDMi,  wi 


■,AiieinciiuNa*o,&cX  two  nun  ofmodigcMtcr  weight,  H.CiMtiu  and  J. 

Cnar  ;  the  Gnt  of  whom  wat  to  be  aeated  dictatDr,  die  Mcond  hi*  maaler  of  die 
bone.  Bat  OoMOi'i  bmt  fUllng  him,  dihef  thnndi  fear  oi  r«>«nt«ne«,  be  did 
iiot^>im'attheappolnted  time,  «o  dial  CMuvonld  not  give  die  aignal  ^t«gd 
Bpon,jf letting lil»tohe drop ftomhiiihonldet;  TbetcoatewaipartiaiUilTJO' 
'        '""  e  his  dupAetunbj  miking  him  AST  ^  ■-■-'-— — — 

[n  the  catx^  of  hn  aMOdato,,  giTc  u 
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In  the  consulship  of  L.  Torquatus  and  L.  CoCta 
{^A.  U.  688'],  Catiline  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  hi^ 
oppressions  in  Afric.  Of  his  guilt  nobody  doubted. 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  some  time  before  the  trial. 
Bays  to  Atticus,  '*  If  it  shall  be  judged  that  at  noon- 
day it  is  not  light,  I  shall  certainly  hare  Catiline  for 
a  competitor."*  Nevertheless,  the  criminal  had,  for 
his  advocate,  even  the  consul  Torquatus ;  who,  though 
not  unacquainted  (if  we  may  believe  Cicero)  with  the 
rumour  of  his  client's  having  entered  into  a  treason- 
able conspiracy,  gave  no  credit  to  it  at  that  time : "  nor 
did  the  illustrious  advocate  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
getting  his  client  acquitted ;  for  P.  Clodius,  the  pro- 
-secutor,  a  young  nobleman  as  profligate  as  Catiline 
himself,  agreed  for  a  sum  of  money  to  betray  the 
cause,  by  suffering  the  criminal  to  have,  in  reality, 
the  Bomination  of  the  judges.* 

And  the  very  next  year  (689),  when  Cicero  was  a 

ment  of  SmId,  U  the  IniUnce  of  Cnuui,  «bo  itrenuoualj  lupponed  him  ■■  a 
<l«>iiin1iinl  mimj  to  Pompe;.  But  btton  bia  Mtiiig  out,  CiEur  nd  tx  an 
uii  la  ha*s  auaei  into  a  new  ud  lepuau  ngagemeDl,  that  the  oae  ihowld 
bcdn  loma  dlMnibaiKC  abniad,  while  tba  othar  waa  w  pnpaic  and  inflame  matteni 
at^oDM:  bat  thia  plot  alio  waa  ddeated,  by  tba  uonpecUd  death  of  Fiio,  who 
waa  aaMHhiated  by  Ae  Spaniard),  ai  tome  aj,  for  hii  mielt;,  or,  ai  othen,  by 
f«npn'«  elknta,  and  at  the  Inat^Miai  of  Ponpcyhinuclf, 

H.  Ctviiei',  thmi^iK>to*er.lBTounbIeloCKaaT,WTl(6alhiu:  "Icaonot  readily  Tome  II. 
bdicTC  that  Ciaar,  wboae  diqnidtiiai  wu  alwaya  (it  6om  crud.  could  have  a  part  p.  364. 
in  M  bonld  *.  de^gD  [the  malMcrp  of  the  cotunli  and  aenaton] ;  I  mi^c  aay 
Bhno«[  a>  much  Tor  Crasnu." 

Nettha  the  anthoiliyarSuBtenuu,  nor  diat  oTDto,  ought  to  be  irfgtwt  wefoht 
with  uaoii  thia  bead,  Kdna  diey  diaige  S^Ila  with  the  huim  eonfidcmce  that  Ot^ 
-dwige  Aunnniiia  t  yet  ijyila  ia  not  eeiee  DMOtkiBed  by  Safiual,  ■■  (dtbei  goOty,  oi 
evo  Hupectedaf  ihepnMH  eonapnaey:  and,  being  afterwatd  aceoaed  of  k,  waa 
ddendedbrUartcfiaiiiiiandaequmcd:  and  Cicati  waimly  iiwili  lili  innoeenee. 

>  It  waa  Ui  tbe  yai,  ■•  Cievo  Idle  na,  that  tboai  pndigiea  bappoted,  wUch  weie  Midd.  p. 
hHerpntad  In  KMoid  the  great  dangera  and  plola  that  were  now  hatctung  ^ainit  140. 
tha  Mate,  andbnke  oat  two  yean  lAaa  in  (teno'a  connlihlpi  when  l£  nuret* 
af  the  Cental,  tlMMataea  of  the  goda,  and  the  briKD  image  of  the  iafjuit  Reoin> 
hu  neking  tba  woU;  w«e  atinck down  by  UgtadDg.    In(ktil.3.a. 

'GaiiliDa,djudieatidnahmaidienan)we,caaHaritcansatit(x.  Llb.1. 
ep.  1.  ad  Auia.  "^^ 

■  Qnin  otiam  p 
Ihlti^ncatsi  blj 

taidieatit  eeaudliaeaIlqnld,nonfredidiiab  Orat.pn)8yHa2S 
"-""-'         ■-■■    "a  whom CiearD adteeaai  himad^  waa  ilie io 


when  onuul,  had  defended  Catiline. 


eyBa'i 
who,' 
■A  I 

BeBi.a 

Hoe  jndido  abcohitu*  eat  CatflSna,  iafunia  jodiaun.  Ut  et  CkdiiM  Inbinii 
fbeittiquiniequlpranHdcatuaeet.  NamHiqeclioJadicaniadaiUUamTaiTide- 
hMKOwlMa.    Ana.  in  Tog.  Cand. 
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candidate,  ia  form,  for  the  consulship,  CatiJiod,  being 
then  free,  stood  against  him  for  the  same  dignity.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that,  during  that  competition,  in 
order  to  give  a  check  to  the  open  and  shameful  practice 
of  bribery  and  corruption  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  a 
new  and  more  rigorous  law  than  any  in  force  was  pro- 
posed, but  did  not  pass ;  because  the  tribune  Mucins 
Uidd-p.  Orestinus  put  his  negative  upon  it.  "  This  tribune 
Akod.  in  had  been  Cicero's  client,  and  defended  by  him  in  an  im>' 
Tog.c«id.  pggj.|,n,ent  of  plunder  and  robbery ;  but,  having  now 
sold  himself  to  his  enemies,  made  it  the  subject  of  all 
his  harangues  to  ridicule  his  birth  and  character  as  un- 
worthy of  the  consulship:  in  the  debBte,therefore,which 
arose  in  the  senate  upon  the  merit  of  his  negative,  Ci- 
cero, provoked  to  6Dd  so  desperateaconfederacy  against 
him,  rose  up,  and,  afiter  some  raillery  and  expostulation 
with  Mucius,  made  a  most  severe  invective  on  the  ds- 
gittoua  lives  and  practices  of  his  two  competitors,  in  a 
speech  usually  called,  In  Toga  Candida,  because  it  was 
delivered  in  a  white  gown,  the  proper  habit  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  from  which  the  name  itself  was  derived." 

In  this  speech  Cicero  reproaches  Catiline  with  all  his 
crimes  and  vices,  and  particularly  with  his  incestuous 
wickedness ; ''  his  late  plotting  with  Piso  to  cut  off  the 
chiefs  of  the  senate ;  *  and  his  grievous  oppression  of  the 
Africans :  *  and  he  intimates  to  him,  in  a  kind  of  menace* 

'Hue  W label (Hgoilrtnn, qm fretni nw mbWddIi M deapldi ?»n am qntta 

idiqat  iltkH  omncnRM?  eani  ftsTixiniDliiDiiuMtlDciuumnDcCtn.qiiaiiaii 

advaitai  mat,  edui  cam  cnlpi  null*  lubeMel,  ofmcn  aitattt.    In  Tog.  Caod. 

F>bbTiraDtaMaliacaanuniDc>ftidiicnt,etiTneiCiuilinaDbjieetetar.  !&«tque 

■baolnla  hac  Fatria,  quia  tarar  ent  Tomluc  Cicerante ;  ideo  lie  dixit  etiain  gt 

■  culpa  BolU  labMiet  i'  Ita  et  nii  peperdt,  et  DihUo  leriui  iDimiM  mnmi  np- 

prabiii  tm^todliKni  a)riecit_AKaii.  in  ioc 

Cmn  depnhndcban  In  adnlteriii)  mm  depnheodeba  adulcooa  tfme ;  com  ei 

«odem  Hnpra  tfU  et  Dinam  ct  ffllun  iiiTeniKL    In  Tog.  Cud. 

Didtni  Catilinam  adullcrium  cocnmiiiueeum  a,  qus  d  poMea  KHina  fiiit  {  (o 

" ' — ■ u.._  _._     _  ...      Hec  Locehw  quoqne Catillii* 

._.  J...    -Aacon.  in  loe. 
n  tuuni  et  pe&e  ac<rhum  et  luctuonm 


N.  &  CkoD  speaks  ben  of  diii  piM  ai 
SjUa,  b«  njs  it  mi  not  known  al  the  liioe  ..... 
« tba  time  »rbi>  lecond  trial,  when  all  the  nmniian  appeared  fbr  hlin. 

•  Te  Tso,  CatiUsa,  cannUatiun  qienie  am  Do^tan  lion  piodigitiin  aiqne  portoi- 
tuiiieaiTaquibuaenliDpetii? — apnodpibnic^tatiiF  qw  dbi  cam  L,  Vobatiu 
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that  though,  through  the  iniquity  of  the  judges,  he 
had  been  acquitted  on  his  trial  for  extortion  and 
rapine  in  Afric,  he  would  be  brought  into  judgment 
again;  and,  for  his  cruel  murder  of  Marius  Grati- 
dianus ''  (a  man  dear  to  the  people),  and  others,  pro- 
Scribed  by  Sylla  (crimes  which  he  could  not  have  the 
impudence  to  deny),  would  be  condemned  to  a  severer 
punishment  than  could  have  been  inflicted  on  him  for 
his  male-administration  in  Afric,  had  he  been  con- 
victed of  it.  And  we  find,  that  Catiline,  in  the  very 
year  when  Cicero  pronounced  this  invective,  was  tried 
for  those  murders  before  the  judges  who  sat  upon  the 
sicarii,  and  who,  though  they  condemned  Bellienus, 
Catiline's  uncle,  for  killing  Ofella,  and  condemned  Ht  m 
Luscius,  and  other  sateHites  of  Sylla,  for  killing  oeDturi<»,* 
citizens  by  him  proscribed,  acquitted  Catiline,  than  J^J^*" 
whom  none  was  more  notoriously  or  more  odiously 
guilty.  Asconius'  says,  that  this  trial  was  after  Cati- 
line's repulse  from  the  consulship ;  which  indeed  is 

unaul  in  eonrilia  fuuset,  ne  pelcndi  qaidon  poteMitem  end  voluenint; — iMoa- 
toribiu?  qui  te  ■ucioritati  >u^  ipobMum  ORumcDtii  omiilbua,  Tinctum  pcM 
Africanli  onloribuB  Dulldeiunt 

Ne  K  jHii  turn  lapexit,  cum  f^Tiniinn  voMtti  decntU  Attn*  oolatiia  ett. 

In  judidii  quuu  via  euet,  dididt,  cum  at  abtolutus,  li  wit  illud  jadidam, 
■ut  nil  ibwitntio  nomlnandn  rtt, — -diripiiil  Hdoi,  Itga,  quatdonh  jadids 
Tiolnil; — quid  ego  ut  lioUverii,  pravinciaiD  prnliemi?  nun  ut  le  Qlie geneiil 
Aon  Budeo  diccie.  quoniam  ibaolunii  a.  Mendbn  esie  cquiUi  RoDuniM,  tubal 
ene  ubellas  boneiluBiine  diilatii  «xi>tJnMi  mculiuun  Q.  Hetdlum  Pinna, 
menlitain  Airiram;  vidlue  pulo  oeido  Quid  illu  judicca,  qui  ic  inDaaeaMm 
Judicanmci  Oh  miMr  I  qui  Don  Knliii  iBo  judido  te  noo  abHilutuiiit  Toum  id 
•Hquod  ■CTcriui  judidom  tc  nujiu  tuppliduro  lettfnnim.     Id  Tw.  Cud. 


I  >ii>lc««,  siiiE  gonitu  teondiri  ptwdL     Ibid. 
ISiiudnn  iUiui  Muii  l>ntidiul  quod  caput  gHluit,  objldt,  qno  loco  did! 
Caliliuun  caput  M.  Muii  geMaMcoDDd  caput  ttiam  (UDi  ^crum  anlma  M 
■pbitoi  ad  SulUm  uiqua  £  Jukuio  ad  odcm  Ap^taut  manibua  ipae  nito 
ditulit.    Ah»d.  in  loc 

I  coliniD  HcuU  boniinu  mtximc  p<^>a- 


Populum  TCTO,  mm  intpeaaota  populo  co 
luii,  quaati  faceret,  oaloidiu     In  Tog.  Uan 


Quid  tu  pota  in  ddieoaionc  tua  dlocre,  rjaod  iUi  [Ltudua  et  Bdlloina]  Doa 
dixenmt  >  Qua  tibi  dioere  nan  licabit.— Dcolnue  illl  iwgan  pMnernm,  cC  n^m> 
TeruDti  lu  libi  DC  iafldandi  quidmi  impodenUa  '  ..     .   .      » 

dm  dlccntni  jsdida  tnMwt,  li,  qui  iafiduUm 
Unam  abadTarini  confllcntem.    In  Tog.  Cand. 

<ThcaanwAiCDniu*tdkui,lbU  AnioDioa  and  Catiline,  ia  ihdi  amwi 
iliig  iaTCCtiTs,  dvdt  wtullj  on  dw  Dtacnilt]'  of  ths  acator'a  Uith,  hia  bdog  a 
■nan.    Atcon.  in  Tog.  Cud. 
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sufBciently  supported  by  Cicero's  now  threatening  him 
with  it  as  a  danger  to  which  he  remained  exposed.^ 

But  what  seems  here  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
is,  that  the  cruel  murders  with  which  Cicero,  in  his  in- 
vective, reproaches  Catiline,  murders  notorious,  facts 
confessed,  and  which  the  orator  has,  in  several  parts  of 
his  writings,  painted  in  the  most  shocking  colours,*  are 
the  very  crimes  from  the  punishment  of  which  he  once 
resolved  to  defend  the  criminal,  for  the  sake  of  making 
him  his  friend ;  and  unquestionably  would  have  de- 
fended, had  Catiline  been  accused  in  form,  and  brought 
to  trial  before  the  consular  elections  of  689 ;  and  pro- 
vided he  would  have  condescended  to  be  the  orator's 
partner  and  associate  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship 
at  that  election.  It  seems  very  plain,  that  all  the  con< 
sulars  did  appear  for  Catiline  (when  brought  to  trial 
after  his  repulse),  those  senators  whom  Cicero  calls 
good  and  honest  men,  and  friends  of  the  republic :  it 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  acquitted. 

Injustice  to  the  reader  it  <night  to  be  here  confessed, 
that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  two  trials  of  Catiline, 
the  one  for  oppressions,  the  other-for  murder,  does  not 
accord  with  what  is  said  of  them,  by  certain  modern 
writers,  who,  with  great  reason,  are  much  esteemed. 
Two  letters  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  in  each  of  which 
mention  is  made  of  some  accusation  on  which  Catiline 
was  to  be  tried,  have  occasioned  a  deal  of  perplexity  to 
the  commentators  upon  those  letters,  and  to  the  trans- 

'  Uujiu  uitcm  criminli  pEriculum,  quod  objidt  Cicoo,  ptuicoi  poit  mcoKB 
CuUioa  lubiit)  pon  g^cU  enini  comitU  cnuuUiu  et  Cuilina  lepolsMn,  TecU 


■  L.  Luculliu  [Luceiui]  wBtiu  cruditutqiie,  qui  pi 
.     .     .  tiit.    Amxid.  in  Tog.  Cmd. 
■  Quinlin  Cicero,  in  hia  letter  lo  his  brolh«  Marcus,  J>ePellt,CoQ»" 


eonnilitum  quoque  petiit.  Amxid.  i 
■  QuinliK  Cicero,  in  hia  letter  (o  hi 
tiooa  the  riiocLiog  bubvitj  of  (^(iliae.  Quid  (vo  nunc  Ham  poae  cum  a 
■uUtuHL,  qui  bomiium  cuiitimnm  populo  Rom.M.Marium,  iofpeeunte  pDpulo 
Rom.,vitibuipei(oUniurbem<:ecid«itf  «d  bus  turn  ^tnt  {Q.CMuU],ibioinni 
cniduu  TiTum  Uceradt  ?  Suuiti  ooUnm  gkdio  uu  dcim  ucuent,  cum  liniitn 
cmpUhim  ejui  >  Venice  IcDereiP  Cspul  iiu  nuou  luleiit,  cum  inter  digitoi 
eju)  liri  iMiguiaii  fluerentp  [(juintus  iidda,  with  regsni  U>  Cotiline'i  g^enl 
Boune  of  life]  Qui  pmleK  cum  hittcionibuE  et  cum  gUdiatoribna  it*  viiit,  at  ■!• 
Km  libidini,,  altem  facinorb  uljuuirei  habsiet  F  Qui  DuUum  in  locum  Uaa 
•nctam  Re  (un  rdigiotaiii  acecMiL,  in  qiu  noo,  eoi  in  alii)  cuipk  oon  MtM,  tB. 
men  ex  loa  oequilia  dedeoorii  luapiciaDen)  lelinquoBl  ? 


c.s.,=ji,C(X)glc 
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lators  of  them,  and  to  modern  compilers  of  Roman 
history,  who  cannot  agree  concerning  the  date  of  the 
Becoad  of  those  letters,  nor  the  time  when  Catiline  was 
tried  for  extortion :  nor  ia  it  strange,  that  the  modems 
should  differ  on  these  articles,  seeing  Asconiua  and 
Fenestella,  contemporaries,  and  both  living  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  differ  upon  the  question,  whether 
Cicero  did  actually  defend  Catiline  or  not. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  digression,  if  I 
step  a  little  aside  to  examine  into  these  matters  i  which 
I  am  disposed  to  do,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  (which,  alone,  can  hardly  be  thought 
worth  the  trouble),  but  in  order  to  be  better  ae- 
qumnted  with  Cicero,  from  whose  writings  our  modem 
histories  of  his  times  are  chiefly  extracted.  I  shall 
begin  with  inserting  such  parts  of  the  two  letters  as 
regard  the  business  in  hand. 

Book  I.  Ep.  I.  CicEBo  TO  Atticus. 
"  I  send  you  the  best  account,  which  conjecture 
enables  me  to  give  you,  of  the  competitors  I  shall  have 
for  the  consulship.  Galba  is  the  only  man  who  has  de- 
clared hispurpose  of  standing, — [yetj  it  seems  certain, 
that  not  only  he,  but  Antonius  and  Comificius  will  be 
candidates. — Some  talk  of  Cfesonius. — Aquilius  I 
don't  believe  has  any  such  intention.  But  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  Catiline  for  a  competitor,  if  the  judges  will 
declare  that  it  is  not  light  at  noon-day." 

CiCEBO  Attico  sal. 
" Petitionis nostra, quam  tibi  summecune esse  scio, 
hujusmodi  ratio  est,  quod  adhuc  conjectura  provideri 
possit.  Prensat  unus  P.  Galba. — Competitores,  qui 
certi  esse  videantur,  Galba,  et  Antonius,  et  Q.  Corni- 
ficius. — Sunt  qui  etiam  Csesonium  putent.  Aquillium 
nonarbitramur.quidenegavit. — Catilina,si  judicatam  "' 
eritmeridienonlucere,certuseritcompetitor."  Schutx. 
t.  l.p.21. 

F  f3 
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Ep.  II.  CiCEEo  TO  Attjcos. 
*'  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Julius  Csesar  and  Caiiu 
Marcius  Figulus.  My  wife  la  safely  delivered  of  a  son. 
— I  formerly  gave  you  a  full  account  how  things  stood 
with  r^ard  to  my  suit  for  the  consulship.  At  this 
time  I  am  thinking  to  defend  my  competitor  Catiline ; 
we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  yet  such  as  the  accuser 
himself  is  pleased  with :  I  hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  that 
he  will  be  the  more  ready  to  serve  me  in  our  common 
petition ;  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I  shall  bear  it  with 
patience.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  me  to  have  you 
here  as  soon  as  possible :  for  there  is  a  general  persua- 
sion that  certain  nobles  of  your  acquaintance  will  be 
agunst  me;  and  you,  I  know,  could  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  gaining  them  over.  Wherefore  don't  fail  to 
be  here  in  January,  as  you  intended." 

CicEHO  Attico  sal. 

"  L.  Julio  Cassare,  C.  Marcio  FiguloCoss.,  filiolo  me 
auctum  scito,  salva  Terentia. — Ego  de  meis  ad  te  ra- 
tionibus  scripsi  antea  diligenter. — Hoc  tempore  Cati- 
linam,  competitorem  nostrum,  defendere  cogitabamus. 
Judiceshabemus,  quos  voluimus,  summa  accusatoris  vo* 
luntate.  Spero,  si  absolutus  erit,  conjunctiorum  ilium 
nobis  fore  in  ratione  petitionis :  sin  aliter  acciderit,  hu- 
maniterferemus. — ^Tuoadventu  nobis  opus  est  mature; 
nam  prorsus  summa  hominum  est  opinio,  tuos  fami- 
liares,  nobiles  homines,  adversarios  honori  nostro  fore. 
Ad  eorum  voluntatem  mihi  consiliandam  maximo  te 
mlhi  Usui  fore  video.  Quare  Januario  mense,  ut  con- 
stituisti,  cura  nt  Romse  sis."    Schutz.  1. 1.  p.  SI. 

[L.  Julio  Cesare,  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.]  Sous  le 
consulat  de  L.  Julius  Csesar,  et  C.  Marcius  Figulus^ 
On  these  words  M.  I'Abb^  de  St.  Real  makes  the  foU 
lowi  ng  remark : — "  II  y  a  des  difficult^  extraordi  naires  k 
datercettelettre,etles  commentateurs  s'ysont  epuis^ 
Par  ces  consuls  qui  y  sont  nomm^  il  semble  qu'elle 
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8oit  de  689t  qui  est  leur  ann^.  Cependant  cela  paroit 
comiDe  impossible  par  le  dernier  article,  oil  Ciceron 
exhprte  Atticus  k  venir  passer  k  Rome  tout*  le  mois  *  PnlMblr 
de  Janvier:  car  il  ne  pent  entendre  que  le  Janvier  ^fSmrf* 
de  cette  m^e  ann^e,  puisque  c'^it  pour  I'aider  k  ^  ^"^ 
obtenir  le  consulat  de  la  suivante^  ce  qui  se  devoit 
decider,  suivant  la  coutume  an  commencement  d'Acriitt 
pour  le  plus  tard.  Or  quand  meme  son  61s  seroit  n£ 
et  cette  lettre  £crite  le  premier  jour  de  cette  ann^ 
689,  le  tema  seroit  bien  court  pour  I'envoyer  en  Grece, 
et  pour  faire  arriver  Atticus  ^Rome^  dans  le  mSme 
mois.  Cette  consideration  jointe  k  ce  que  la  plupart 
des  vieilles  editions  mettent  Januario  ineunte,  au  lieu 
de  Januario  mense,  comme  il  y  a  dans  les  plus  cor- 
rectefi  des  nouvelles  editions,  a  fait  croire  k  plusieurs 
coinmentateurs,  qu'elle  est  de  I'ann^e  precedente  688, 
et  que  Ciceron  a  seulement  eotendu  en  nommant 
les  consuls  qu'il  y  nomme,  qu'ils  venoient  d'etre  elus 
pour  I'ann^  suivante,  et  non  pas  qu'ils  fussent  d^j^ 
en  exercice. 

"  Mais  puisque  cette  mani^re  de  dater  est  si  hora 
d'usage,  que  ces  commentateurs  n'en  out  p6  trouver 
un  seul  exemple,  dans  toute  I'antiquit^  Romaine,  pour 
appuyer  leur  opinion,  il  me  semble  qu'il  y  a  bien  moins 
d'inconvenient  k  croire  que  cette  lettre  est  efifective- 
vment  de  I'ann^  qu'elle  marque.  Car  il  n'est  pas 
impossible,  que  Ciceron  cr6t  qu*  Atticus  d»it  d^ 
en  chemin  quand  il  I'^rivoit.  Pent-6tre  aussi  ne 
comptoit-il  pas  qu'  Atticus.  p6fe  arriver  dans  tout 
Janvier,  quoiqu'il  le  lui  ^rivit  pour  le  preaser  da- 
vantage.  Que  St  la  nussance  d'un  premier  fils  est  xm 
^vdiement  de  nature  k  Hn  dat^  plus  particuli^e- 
raent,  que  par  I'ann^  dans  laquelle  il  est  arriv^,  en 
I'^crivant  k  son  meiileur  ami,  n'est-il  pas  k  presumer 
queCiceronentendoitijuelquejourparticulierde  cette 
m£me  ann^,  qucnqu'il  ne  I'ait  point  exprim^?  Que  u 
cdaesti  quel  jour  peut-il  avoir  entendu  naturelleraent, 
en  disant  seulement  que  son  Ills  est  n^  sous  tels  con- 
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■uis,  que  le  premier  jour  de  leui-  consulat?  comme 
nous  entendons  le  premier  jour  de  I'ann^e  en  disant 
seulement  le  jour  de  Tan.    VoU^  ce  me  semble,  de 
quelle  mani^re  on  peut  se  hazarder  rusonnablemenfc 
k  deviaer,  pour  Be  determiner  daos  les  difficult^  de 
eette  nature,  et  noo  pas,  comme  la  plupart  des  com- 
mentateurs,  par  des  subtilit^  de  gramnuure." 
MiddL  Ub     Cicero's  English  historian  agrees  with  M.  de  SLReal 
if  »."i«?  concerning  the  year  in  which  this  letter  was  written. 
"  It  is  certain,  that  his  son  (^Cicero's  sonj  was  bom 
in  this  same  year  (689^  as  he  expreisly  tells  us,  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  JuliusCssar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 
L.  Julio  Cssare  et  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Coss.  filiolo  me 
auctum  scito  salva  Terentia."    Ad  Attic.  1.  1.  ep.  S. 
jitifMn,        And  Cicero's  French  historian  i»  of  M.  de  St.  Real's 
c'"*'  ^  opinion  S8  to  the  day  as  well  as  year  when  Ctcero 
wrote  the  letter  in  question. — "  I^  naissance  du  SU 
de  Ciceron. — Se  trouve  fix^  au  premier  jour  de  689. 
dans  une  lettre  que  le  m^e  Ciceron  ^criroit  k  At- 
ticus  pour  le  presser  d'arriver  incessamraent,  par  la 
raison  du  besoin  qu'il  avoit  de  lui  aupr^  de  quelques 
personnes  puissantes  qui  paroissoient  vouloir  le  tra- 
verser dans  sa  demande." 

M.  Mongault,  in  an  answer  to  M.  de  St.  Real,  hu 

given  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  opinion  of  the  old 

commentators.    But,  it  seems,  bis  reasons  were  of  no 

weight  with  either  of  the  said  historians,  who  could 

not  be  ignorant  of  what  he  has  said  on  this  head. 

MonB»uU'.  M.  Mougauit  writes  thus:  "  Cette  lettre  [the  letter 

cic  Lettm  b^inning  with  the  words  L.  Julio Cee8are,&c.3  a  hi 

loAiUcui,  ^f j^  pg„  ^g  ^^g  jipp^g laprecedente,  comme  M.  de 

P-  ^       St.  RimJ  I'a  reconnu  lui-m^e  sails  y  penser  lorsqu'il 

a  traduit  ego  de  meis  ad  te  rationibua  scripsi  aatea 

diligenter,  par  je  vous  ai  ^rit,  il  n'y  a  gu^res,  fort  par- 

tlculi^rement  sur  ma  pretention,  ce  qui  a  un  rapport 

viable  k  la  lettre  precedente :  or  elle  a  ^  certainemeot 

ecrite  vers  le  dix-septi^me  de  Juillet,  done  eelle-ci  a 

dCt  I'Stre  avant  le  premier  Janvier  suivaot. 
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"  Mais  Toici  quelque  choae  de  plus  deci»f.  CiceroD 
dH  qu'il  pehsoit  k  phuder  pour  Catilins  son  compHi  teur; 
orraffiurdeCstiliiia,doDtCiceroa  parte  ici,  futjug^ 
sous  le  consuUt  de  Cotta  et  de  Torquataa  (688)  Csesar 
et  Figulus  n'etant  encore  que  consuls  design^." 

We  see  that  all  the  four  wrkera  above-cited  take  for 
granted,  that  the  trial  of  Citfitine,  on  the  accusation 
brought  against  hint  by  Clodius,  for  male-administra- 
tion in  Afric,  is  the  trial  concerning  which  Cicero 
says,  in  the  first  letter,  "If  Catiline  be  acquitted,  I 
shall  certunly  have  him  for  a  competitor;"  and  con- 
cerning which,  he  says  in  the  second  letter,  "  I  am 
thinking  to  defend  my  competitor  Catiline," 

Prepossessed  with  this  persuasion,  M.  de  St.  Real 
and  M.  Morabin,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  date  of  the 
second  letter,  L.  Julio  Cssare  et  C.  Marcio  Figulo 
doss,  put  off  the  trial  to  the  year  689,  when  Cfesar 
and  Figulus  were  actually  in  the  consulship;  contrary 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Cicero  himself,  who  tella 
us,  that  the  consul  Torquatus,  with  all  the  omamenta 
pf  his  magistracy,  appeared  at  that  trial,  and  was  Ca- 
tiline's advocate.' 

M.  MongEult  too,  prepossessed  with  the  persuasion, 
that  both  the  letters  speak  of  one  and  the  same  ac- 
cusation, (viz.  that  of  Catiline's  male-administration 
in  Afric),  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  reconcile  this  per- 
suasion  with  Cicero's  testimony  concerning  the  time 
when  Catiline  was  tried  on  that  accusation,  will  by  all 
means  have  L.  Julio  Ctesare  et  C.  Harcio  Figulo  Coss. 
to  mean  when  Caesar  and  Hgulus  were  consuls  electa 
but  he  stands  alone  in  this  particular. 

Cicen/s  English  historian,  through  a  strange  de- 
gree of  inattentbn,  has  represented  Cicero  preparing 
in  689,  ft  defence  of  CatUine,  in  a  cause  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  said  historian's  own  account,  had  been 
tried  and  determined  the  year  before.* 
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Tbat  the  trial  of  Catiline  for  his  male-administra- 
tioQ  in  Afric  was  not  the  trial  of  which  Cicero  spedcs 
in  the  second  letter  to  Atticus,  ia  sufficiently  manifest 
from  comparing  the  two  letters  together.  In  the  first, 
Cicero  says,  "  Nobody  but  Galba  has  declared  him- 
self.— If  Catiline  should  happen  to  be  acquitted,  I 
shall  ceruinly  have  him  for  a  competitor."  In  the 
second,  he  says,  "  I  am  thinkiDg  to  defend  my  com- 
petitor Catiline."  The  trial,  therefore,  referred  to 
in  the  first  letter,  was  now  over,  and  Catiline  had 
been  acquitted  t  he  being  actually  at  this  time  one  of 
Cicero's  competitors. 

If  this  be  not  satisfactory,  what  follows  will,  I  ima- 
gine, remove  all  doubt ;  and  may  periiaps  evince,  that 
some  modem  historians,  who  treat  professedly  of  the 
times  in  which  Cicero  lived,  are  not  to  be  read  without 
the  same  caution,  which  Cicero's  English  historian  ad- 
stm.  Pief.  vises  us  to  use,  in  reading  the  Greek  historians,  PId- 
^'  ^'  tarch,  Appian,  and  Dio,  who,  he  says,  were  subject  to 
prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roman  aflairs. 

Catiline  was  twice  tried  upon  criminal  accusations, 
and  twice  acquitted:  "bis  absolutum  esse Lentulum, 
Ad.AHie.1.  bis  Catilinam."    That  his  first  trial  was  in  the  con- 
*'*'  sulsliip  of  Torquatus  and  Cotta,  for  oppressions  and 

exactions  in  Africa,  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  body 
who  has  attended  to  what  Cicero  says  in  his  oration 
for  Sylla,  and  in  that  for  Coelins. 

Butanotherquestion  arises— 'Whether  Cicero  pleaded 
forCatitineornot,atthattrial?  "  This  question  is  not 
decided  (says  M.MonganIt);  Asconiusmuntainsthe 
negative  against  Fenestella:"  and  M.  Mongault,''  in 
support  of  Asconius's  opinion,  adds, "  There  is  no  frag- 
ment remahiing  of  Cicero's  oration,  nor  any  citation 
from  it :"  an  argument  in  which  there  seems  but  little 
force;  because  as  Cicero  in  his  posterior  speeches  and 
letters  reproached  Catiline  so  often,  and  8obitterly,witb 

'  M.  Hongkult  ibloki  it  bigUy  pnbible,  tbat  Cicoa,  if  be  bkl  defcodcd  CMiliDcv 
would  in  bii  apRch  In  Tog.  Cind.  h«»e  rqawched  him  wiih  ingnti(ud&  u  be  did 
iba  tribune  Mudiu,  vboni  he  h^  ftemeiij  dcTeDded,  when  ■cnurd  of  rabberjr. 
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all -his  crimes,  it  is  not  likely  tbe  orator  would  pre- 
serve and  publish  a  speech^  wherein  he  had  employed 
bis  eloquence  to  defend  bim. 

Cicero's  French  historian  is  of  opinion,  that  Catiline 
having  found  means  to  bribe  both  his  accuser  and  the 
judges,  did  not  make  application  to  Cicero  to  defend 
him,  though  tbe  orator  was  well  disposed  to  do  it.  He 
imagines,  that  Catiline  being  aware  of  Cicero's  views, 
which  did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  chose  rather  with 
money  to  purchase  an  acquittal,  than  owe  it  in  any 
measure  to  a  man  with  whom  he  so  tittle  ^reed  in 
sentiment.' 

Cicero's  English  historian  is  positive,  that  Cicero  did  UiddL 
not  defend  Cstiline,  but  imagines  a  difierent  reason  for  ^' 
bis  dechuin^  that  task.     He  writes  thus : 

"  Catiline  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  oppressions    - 
in  Afric :  he  had  been  soliciting  Cicero  to  undertake 
his  defence ;  who  at  one  time  was  much  inclined,  or 
determined  rather,  to  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  obliging  the 
nobles,  especially  Ciesar  and  Crassus,  or  of  making  Ca- 
tiline at  least  his  friend,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus:  '  I  design  (says  he)  at  present  to  defend  my  com.^  Ad.  Ante, 
petitor  Catihne ;  we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  and  y^ ''  ^ 
such  as  the  accuser  himself  is  pleased  with :  I  hope,  if 
he  be  acquitted,  that  he  will  be  more  ready  to  serve  me  ' 
in  our  common  petition ;  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I 
shall  bear  it  with  patience.'    But  Cicero  changed  his 
mind,  and  did  not  defend  him  ^  upon  a  nearer  view, 

'  CMilItu,  qui  quolqu'  acoiif  de  cmcunton  et  pw  cOTucquenC  excliu  de  droit 
ds  toatw  lu  clHrgct,  hil  pirriaoii  le  picUDdHit  b  pku  UmMMa.    E>  eflM 

Targoit  qu'il  ditttibuf  i  P.  Clodiua  Pukha  ton  accnutrar  et  i  mi  juga  cnx- 
mhna  lent  dun  le  tenu  CM  obtucic,  et  lice  flit  polnloblig^demouritiCiceniii, 
qui  a'Hoil  UUndu  i  la  deTmln  et  qui  en  avoil  >u  moiot  en  la  ToiontC  II  ('Unit 
Suit  qu'en  >e  le  conciliani  par  ce  bon  office  ila  j'entendroleut  mieui  dane  leur 
ponnmitc  cornnHiDe^  el  que  CatlHtB  Je  pnTCmolt,  i  ttml  aum  pour  ion  oolUguec 
CD  cela  jen'iit  gside  de  vaulolr  juniBeiCiceron;  gur  lout  ipr^  avoir  apprii  de 
lul  qDeCattUna  (tiAt  d  mioifmemeDC  eaiftiH*,  qn'on  amoit  aunl-lM  ait  qa'fl 
f&tjonica  pUnmidi,  qiu  de  detmtre  lea  pisuTei  de  am  oiioe. 


OuEina  prcMentit  la  tuci:  et  eomme  elles  ue  qu 
ileniu*,  ili]rasiniraxadMt(Tasa>b«iilado*iipiixa'argcDt,qucd< 


a'magni 
qu'il  i^. 
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perhaps*  of  bis  de^;iis  and  bwtoroiu  practices;  to 
which  he  aeems  to  allude,  when,  describing  the  art 

PwC<d.«.and  disstmutatioQ  of  Catiline,  be  declares,  that  he 
himself  was  once  almost  deceived  by  him,  so  as  to  take 
him  for  a  good  citisen,  a  lover  of  honest  men,  a  firm 
and  faithful  friend,  &c.  But  it  is  not  strange,  that  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  career  of  bis  am- 
bition, should  think  of  defending  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  and  interest  in  the  city,  when  all  the  oonsuUr 
senators,  and  even  the  consul  himself,  Torquatus,  ap^ 
peared  with  him  at  the  trial,  and  gave  testimony  in  bis 
&TOur;  whom  Ci<iero  excused,  when  they  were  after- 
ward reproached  with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  bsd 
no  notion  of  his  treasons,  nor  suspicion  at  ^t  time 
of  bis  conspiracy;  but  out  of  mere  humanity  and  com- 

Fio  SjriL  pission  defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and  in  that  crisis 
of  his  danger  overlooked  the  in&my  of  bis  life. 

*'  His  prosecutor  was  F.  Clodiue,  a  young  nobleman 
as  profligate  as  himself;  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
make  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser,  who  for  a  sum 
of  money  agreed  to  betray  the  cause,  and  su£fer  him  to 

Vid.  iofc  escape :  wlucb  gave  occasion  to  what  Cicero  said  after- 
ward in  a  speech  against  him  in  the  senate,  while  they 

Ont.  b     were  suing  together  for  the  consulship :  *  Wretch !  not 
**'        to  see  that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  to  a 
severer  trial  and  heavier  punishment.' " 

There  are,  to  my  apprehenaon,  not  a  few  infirmities 
in  this  passage  of  the  celebrated  historian's  work.  For, 

1.  The  second  letter  to  Atticus,  to  which  reference 
is  made,  says  not  a  word  of  Cesar,  or  of  Crassus,  or 
of  Cicero's  being  determined  to  defend  Catiline,  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  the  nobles,  but  for  the  sake  only 
of  making  C^iline  bis  friend. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  historian citestbe  authority 
of  Asconins,  for  saying  that  Cicero  did  not  defend  Cati- 
line ;  yet  Asconius  delivers  that  only  as  his  opinion,  in 
opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Fenestella,  and  gives  rea- 
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SODS  wbich  are  of  very  little  weight.  By  die  way,  it 
^uld  be  remembered,  that  tbe  qaestion  upon  which 
Asconius  and  Fenestella  differ  is,  whether  Cicero  de- 
fended Catiline  at  his  trial,  in  688,  for  extortion? 
Nobody  mippoiies  that  Cicero,  after  making  that  in- 
Tective  called  Orat.  in  Toga  Candida,  and  after  Ca- 
tiline's repulse  ftom  the  consulship  in  689,  did  actually 
defend  him  at  his  trial  for  murder;  though  this  was 
most  certainly  tbe  trial  at  which  Cicero  once  purposed 
to  defend  him;  it  being  apprehended,  at  the  time 
when  CioMV  wrote  the  second  letter  to  Atticus,  that 
Catiline  would,  before  the  consular  elections  of  that 
year  689,  be  brought  into  judgment  on  the  atxusatbn 
of  killing  the  proscribed. 

3.  The  historian  ^inks  it  not  improbable,  that 
Cicero's  change  of  mind  proceeded  from  his  having 
(in  688)  a  nearer  view  of  Catiline's  designs  and 
traitorous  practices ;  whereas  we  shall  presently  see, 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  689,  those  trai- 
torous practices  were  (according  to  Cicero)  an  ab- 
■olute  secret  to  tbe  consulars,  who  all  speared  for 
him  at  the  trial  which  he  then  underwent. 

4.  The  historian  relates,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  not 
only  credible,  but  certainly  true,  that  Cicero,  who 
«peaks  so  often  of  the  notoriety  of  Catiline's  many 
and  most  atrocious  crimes  anterior  to  his  conspiracy, 
and  has  represented  his  whole  life  as  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  uncommon  wickedness,  took  him,  neverthe* 
less,  or,  at  least,  was  once  almost  deceived  by  him,  so 
as  to  take  him  for  a  good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest 
men,  a  firm  and  futhful  friend. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  all  the  consular  se- 
nators appeared  (as  the  historian  pretends)  for  Cati- 
line in  688,  at  his  trial  for  oppressions  and  rapine : 
but  we  learn  from  a  passage,  in  Orat.  pro  Sylla,  that  c  ». 
all  the  consulars  did  appear  for  Catiline  at  a  posterior 
trial  which  he  underwent.  And  when  Cicero,  in  hig 
speech,  in  Tog.  Cand.,  said  to  him,  "Wretch!  not 
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vu-tupn,  td  see  that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  only 

^'  to  a  severer  trial,  and  heaTJer  punishment,"  it  is  not 

more  plain,  that  this  menacing  prediction  related  to 

a  trial,  which  he  had  still  to  undergo,  than  it  is,  that 

this  future  trial  would  be  for  haring  killed  some  of 

vitLnipn,  the  proscribed,  and  particularly  Marius  Gratidianus ; 

tJ^l      a  &ct  which  Catiline  could  not  hare  the  impudence  to 

deny. 

From  the  passage  in  Cicero's  speech  for  P.  Syllar 
to  which  I  here  refer,  and  which  will  presently  be 
given  at  length,  it  is  very  evident  that  Torquatus, 
the  prosecutor,  apprehensive  lest  the  advocation  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patronage  of  the  consulars,  who  had 
all  been  zealous  in  the  measures  taken  to  crush  Cati-' 
line,  might  be  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  of 
Sylla'a  being  entirely  innocent  of  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
had,  therefore,  reminded  the  judges  of  the  appearing 
of  all  the  ctmsulars  for  Catiline  himself,  when  brought 
into  judgment  upon  a  criminal  accusation.—"  Yes 
(answers  Cicero),  it  is  very  true,  they  did  ^pear  for 
him ;  and  your  father,  when  consul,  was  Catiline's 
advoc^»,  at  his  trial  for  oppressions  and  rapine;  but 
your  fiither  was  then  ignorant  of  his  traitorous  plots: 
nor  did  your  father  afterward,  when  he  had  received 
some  intimation  of  thoae  plots,  appear  for  him  at  his 
second  trial,  though  all  the  other  consulars  did ;  they 
being  then  as  ignorant  of  his  treasonable  practices,  as 
your  father  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  trial.  But 
when  those  men''  who  had  been  really  accomplices  of 
Catiline  in  the  conspiracy  were  brought  into  judgment . 
for  it,  none  of  theconsularsappeared  for  them,  or  gave 
them  the  smallest  assistance."  And  the  orator  seems, 
on  this  occasion,  to  intimate,  that  treason  against  the 
senate  was  the  only  crime,  from  the  punishment  of 
which  a  man  might  not  honourably  defend  the  guilty: 

^  ThacoTlhecoiupiTmlon,  who,  ■An  CuOiM't  deTot  and  death,  were  brM 
in  tarm,  TouDd  gailt;  and  pumdNd. 

P- SjlU  WBt,  at  the  »nie  time,  acciued  bj  the  HHUwtT  Toiqiutui,  and  dcfaidcd 
byClcno. 
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[yet  he  had  fonnerly  censured  Hortensius  with  some  ™^- 
severity  for  defending  Verres.] 

Acousati  sunt  uno  nomine  consulares. — Afiuerunt, 
inquit,  Catitins,  itluntque  laudarunt.  Nulla  turn 
patebat,  nulla  erat  cognita  conjuratio:  defendebant 
amicura,  aderant  supplici,  vitfe  ejus  turpitudinem  in 
summis  gus  pericutis  n<m  insequebantur.  Quin  etlam 
parens  tuus,  Torquate,  consuU  reo  de  pecuniis  repe- 
tundis  Catilinse  fuit  advocatus: — At  idem  non  adfuit 
alio  in  judicio,  cum  adessent  cseteri.  Si  postea  cog- 
norat  ipse  atiquid,  quod  in  consulatu  ignoraaset :  ig- 
noscendum  est  iis,  qui  postea  nihil  audierunt:  sin  ilia 
res  prima  valuit;  non  inveterata,  qusm  recens,  debuit 
esse  gravior.  Sed,  si  tuus  parens  etiam  in  ilia  suspi- 
Clone  pertculi  sui,  tamen  humanitate  adductus  advo- 
cationem  hominis  improbissimi  sella  curuli  atque  or- 
namentis  et  suis  et  consulatus  honestavit ;  quid  est, 
quamobrem  consulares,  qui  Catilins  adfuerunt,  re[H%- 
hendantur  ? — At  iidemiis,  qui  antehunc  rSyllam]  cau-  Ug* 
sun  de  conjuratione  dixerunt,  non  sdnierunt.—  I anto  vi intoio- 
scelere  adstrictis  hominibus,  statuerunt,  nihil  a  se  ad-  ^^^ 
jumenti,  nihil  opis,  nihil  auxilii  ferri  oportere.  Orat.  C"*-^ 
pro  Sylla,  29.  Beck,  t.  4.  p.  174. 

M.  Crevier,  being  fully  persuaded,  I  suppose,  that 
the  second  letter  to  Atticus  was  written  -in  the  con- 
sulship of  L.  Cssar  and  C.  Figulus  [A.  U.  689],  and 
therefore,  that  Cicero's  determination,  there  men- 
tioned, to  defend  Catiline,  could  not  relate  to  his  trial 
for  oppressions,  which  was  over,  writes  thus : — 

**  Cicero  the  year  before,  when  he  was  preparing  to  Tome  ii. 
stand  this  year(689)  for  the  consulship,  had  said,  upon  ''■  **" 
seeingCatilineaccused  of  extortion, '  we  shall  certainly 
have  him  fora  competitor,  if  It  be  judged  that  it  is  not 
light  at  noon-day.'  Catiline  was  tried  and  acquitted ; 
and  being  afterward  accused  either  of  incestuous  com- 
merce with  the  vestal  Fabia,'  or  of  the  murder  of  the 

'  »  Vrr  ihnillMt,  »liii-li  fi.tiHn»  mmmlM-H  »Ith  It,.  ,—nI  P.M.,  .  frlmjiif )  pn>, 

■centiim,  in  form,  (mj^M. Crevier,  torn.  O-p- 361.)  *H'>"i'«Ki>nd  (galut  him. 
fiat  YM»  na  Cieno^  wUb'i  wiUa,  md  Culiiu  <i>m  pmucMd  by  CUohu.    Pa. 
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prowribed,  applied  himself  to  Cicero,  to  be  his  de- 
fender. It  is  DOt  certainly  known,  whether  Cicero 
pleaded  so  bad  a  cause ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  was 
not  averse  to  the  undertaking,  and  that  he  reasoned 
thus.  '  Either  I  shall  get  him  acquitted,  in  which 
case  I  may  count  upon  hia  hearty  concurrence  with 
me  in  our  commmi  suit  for  the  consulship ;  or  he  will 
be  condemned,  and  in  that  case  I  shall  not  be  entirely 
disconsolate.'" 

Now  if  Cicero  defended,  or  designed  to  defend,  Ca- 
tiline, in  a  trial  which  be  underwent  in  the  year  689, 
it  could  be  no  other  than  that  for  killing  the  pro- 
scribed ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  tried 
upon  the  a£&ir  <d  the  vestal. 

"  Catiline  (says  Cicero's  English  historian)  waa  sus- 
pected also  at  the  same  time  [in  689]  of  another  hei- 
nous and  csptal  crime,  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
Fabia,  one  of  the  vcBtal  virgins,  and  sister  to  Cicero's 
wife.  This  was  charged  upcm  him  so  loudly  by  com- 
mon fame,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the  city,thatFal»a 
was  brought  to  a  trial  for  it;  but,  either  through  her 
innocence,  or  the  authority  of  her  brother  Cicero, 
she  was  readily  acquitted :  which  gave  occasion  to 
Cicero  to  say  among  other  reproaches  on  his  dagitious 
life,  that  there  was  no  place  so  sacred,  whither  his  very 
visits  did  not  carry  pcdlutiou,  and  leave  the  imputation 
of  guilt,  where  there  was  no  real  crime  subsisting." 

Tonpreniled,  MDdtbeoImbiilimTBMqBkMd.  KwUturfa^aupcarMUTtWDgv 
ihit  Catnlui,  a  nun  ef  iRiith,and  agooddtiMD,  ilioald Inlsnat  niniMlf  &ii Cui. 
line."  [N.  B.  Iiii  the  diuuur  here  gtitn  of  Catoltu,  *Mdi  bdng  nippowd  hit 
dBe,iKeadsD(dieurpt)acathi«  apwniag  ioGivaaTafGadliiie)  but  ilw  wmder 
cotciatopce,  i>hni»ccal]tiimindmalCUulu«wa*oneofS]'lla'BcreatDm,aDd  a 
bratber  nMHits  (jfCadbie,  and  hii  Ktdou  adbider,  wtWD  tried  te  tlw  mDida  of 
tbt  jooKribed ;  bj  dwcoiifiMMiiui<ifwbaw(atues,Catului,  Hoiteuiia^  Metellua 
Piui,  and  the  Ktt  of  the  muidaooi  CKir,  were  become  liA.]  M.  Ciena,  (aribe 
Autof  CatlllBe'ebd^uied  fiiitfaei&&aftheraM>^  ctta*  Aie<m.  in  Or.  Cic  ia 
T<^  Cmd.  and  Oraaliu,  1.  S.  c  3.  But  AacODiua  does  not  taj  it,  but  Kemi  rather 
to  intimate,  that  Fabia  only  «u  ttM.  VU.  lupr.  pL  iSSnote'.  WhatOroiliu 
•afiiilhi):  ■'Eodemamw[S83]apBdRoinAmCatilinaince>iiaecuaatu>,quodcum 
FaUa  virgine  Testali  onnmuitm  argiKbatur,  Catulj  gratia  fiiltui  ensil."  Without 
debadng  vhetber  these  vordi  of  Oroaiui  (ftoia  whuh,  if  what  the  writer  ayi  be 
true.  It  would  fbQow  that  Cuilinc  underwent  three  triab  in  all),  be  of  any  force 
■pliMI  Cieoo'i  bit  lAmlulum  CatiBium,  I  riiaU  otdy  dbtant,  that  the  titnc^  in 
nkh  Omaiui  plaoea  diit  trial,  jBOVm  that  it  could  not  tie  the  ianie  trial  at  wbicii 
Ciono, inilK amnd iMW M AillcDa,  tkdKc*  hM d<^  to ddted the crittind. 
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Though  the  learned  historian  speaks  here  of  the 
aflair  of  the  vestal  as  in  the  year  689,  [Catiline  was 
also  suspected  at  the  same  time,  &c.J  yet,  according 
to  Orosius,  the  only  writer  (and  he  was  of  the  fiflh 
century)  who  reports  that  Catiline  was  tried  on  that 
accusation,  the  trial  was  about  the  year  683 :  and, 
according  to  Sallust,  who  is  our  best  authority,  the 
incest  was  committed  when  Catiline  was  a  young  man, 
or,  at  most,  not  old  enough  to  stand  for  the  consul- 
ahip :  he  was  adoleteens. 

Nor  is  it  credible  that  Cicero  would  threaten  Cati- 
line with  a  trial  for  that  crime,  of  which  the  orator  be- 
lieved, or  pretended,  at  least,  to  believe  him  innocent. 

Itmay  fairlybe  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  cause 
in  question  was  the  impeachment  of  Catiline  for  killing 
aome  of  the  proscribed;  and  that  at  this  trial  Catulus, 
and  all  the  other  worthy  consulars,  with  whom  Catiliue 
lived  in  strict  friendship,  appeared  in  his  defence,  gave 
him  an  excellent  character  [il^m  laadarunf],  and  got 
him  acquitted.  Catulus  indeed  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  affiiir,  on  account  of  the  great  honour 
which,  by  one  o£  the  murders  in  question,  had  been 
done  to  his  father ;  to  whose  manes,  and  at  whose 
tomb,  Marius  Gratidianus  was,  by  Catiline,  most  de- 
voutly and  most  bloodily  sacrificed. 

And  now,  that  I  may  pursue  the  purpose  of  this 
digression,  does  it  not  indicate  an  extreme  and  most 
unreasonable  prejudice  gainst  Cssar,  to  impute,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  to  him  principally  the  acquittal  of 
Catiline,  and  give  this  acquittal  as  one  proof,  among 
many  (equally  cogent),  of  Ctesar's  pernicious  deugna 
against  his  country? 

For  thus  proceeds  Cicero's  English  historian,  after 
mentioning  Caesar's  being  one  of  the  assistant  judges 
to  the  pnetor  who  was  to  sit  upon  the  sicarii :  — "  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him  as  crimi- 
nals, and  condemning  by  the  law  of  assassinate,  all 
those,  who  in  Sylla's  proscription  had  beea  known  to 
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kill,  or  receive  money  for  killing,  a  proscribed  citizen ; 
which  money  Cato  also,  when  he  was  quxstor  the 
year  before,  had  made  them  refund  to  the  treasury. 
Ccesar's  view  was  [not  to  execute  justice  upon  those 
murderers,  whom  Cato  had  in  e^t  already  con- 
demned as  murderers,  but]  to  mortify  the  senate,  and 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  by  reviving  the 
Marian  cause,  which  had  always  been  popular,  and  of 
which  he  was  naturally  the  head,  on  account  of  his 
near  relation  to  old  Marius.  For  which  purpose  he 
had  the  hardiness  likewise  [when  sdile  in  688]  to 
replace  in  the  Capitol  those  trophies  and  statues  of 
Marius,  which  Sylla  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  down 
and  broken  to  pieces.  But  while  he  was  prosecuting 
with  such  severity  the  agents  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  he  not 
only  spared,  but  favoured  Catiline,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  in  spilling  the  blood  of  the  proscribed; 
having  butchered  with  his  own  hands*  and  in  a  manner 
the  most  brutal,  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  favourite  of 
the  people,  nearly  related  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero : 
whose  head  he  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
to  make  a  present  of  it  to  Sylla.  But  Cssar*s  zeal 
provoked  L.  PauUus"  [L.  Luceins]  to  bring  Catiline 
also  under  the  lash  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him 
in  form,  after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship  Qconse- 
quentlyailer  Midsummer,  6S93iOfthe  murder  of  many 
citiaens  in  Sylla's  proscriptions,  of  which,  though  he 
was  notoriously  guilty,  yet,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
he  was  acquitted."  [_Su  ahtolutum  CatUmam.  Ad 
Att.I.l6.    Sallnst,31.    Dio,  1. 36.  p.  34.] 

'■L.FwiUlui  WW  DM  theuciiKrofCatiliDeuithlicaa9e,noi!iilliii7«r689; 
but  towudi  the  end  of  the  jiavOM)  up^  tlu  Pluitiui  ■>*  0^  M**Mi :  •«  "0 '"*' 
CIUUhI.     SeeSaUnil — Aiconltu  nilalhus:  "  Catiliaa  M  nbeoluCu quem  pOM 


aniit,  lege  deBCmitupixt 
lowing  comment:  "  Hiud  fiicile cM itatueie,  quia «( hie  LucuUus.  AKOonu,ei 
qno  bBcdeumpli  nmt,  puilo  pott  mcniknein  fuit  imdaDuro  Luceil  in  CaliliDWD. 
Bine  nobiaverisimilevideUiThicl^enduinaKLuceiuiipia  L.  Iiuculliu.  Pulcn 
enim  anuiccoaveoiunt  HicaccumorCsuliaBdidiuF  ab  Aaconlo  fiiiiae  psnliM 
oudiuique:  Liicoi  eraditio  oota  e*t  ex  epiiudii  ad  eum  Cimouis.  Idem  qui 
CuiUnainauncucii*i(,coniiulB'.unip«ale«pelIIlneccciliMCUlu«e*t.  Luceiiucoo- 
•aluum  cam  Cau«  et  Bibolo  Imun  peiiit." 
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M.  Crevier  is  not  so  positive,  as  to  Csesar's  partiality 
in  this  aftair ;  he  ventures  no  farther  than  conjecture. 

*'  The  severity  with  which  Cato  had  made  the  mu  r- 
derers  of  the  proscribed  refund  the  money  they  had  re- 
ceived out  of  the  treasury,  cleared  the  way  forCa2sar*s 
condemnation  of  themasguilty  of  murder.  Itisperhaps 
the  only  public  afi&ir,  wherein  Cato  and  Caesar  were  of 
one  mind.  Cssar,  on  the  expiration  of  his  cedileship, 
accepted  a  commission  for  trying  homicides.  He  was 
then  what  the  Romans  catteAJudix  quastionis ;  that  is, 
a  commissioner  appointed  to  preside  in  the  place  of  a 
prstor,attbetrialorcauses  within  acertain  jurisdiction. 
He  probably  contrived  to  get  this  employment,  in  order 
to  bring  into  judgment,  and  to  punish,  as  murderers, 
those  who  had  killed  the  proscribed,  though  they  were 
excepted  byname  in  Sylla'slaws.  They  had  been  already 
condemned,  in  some  manner,  by  Cato ;  and  when  they 
werebroughtbeforeCssar'stribunalithe  people  had  the 
satis&ctionofseeingthempunishedforthoseverycrimes 
which  they  had  before  been  rewarded  for  perpetrating. 
The  catastrophe  of  those  villains  was  matter  of  public 
rejoicing.  Among  the  condemned  was  a  centurion, 
called  L.  Lucius,  whom  Sylta's  victory  had  so  enriched, 
that  he  was  at  this  time  worth  10,000,000  of  sesterces-. 
Bellienus,  Catiline's  uncle,  who  had  killed  Lucretius 
Ofella,  was  also  condemned.  But  Catiline,  the  most 
criminal  of  them  all,  was,  upon  trial,  acquitted.  History 
does  not  tell  us  the  reason  of  this  inequality  in  the  sen- 
tences of  the  judges,  where  the  causes  were  so  similar. 
We  mayconjecture,  that  Caesar  was  toomuchCatiline*s 
friend  to  be  willing  to  destroy  him.  In  consequence  of 
this  acquittal,Catiline,loaded  with  crimes,aconspirator 
against  the  state,  thrice  brought  into  judgment  upon 
heavy  accusations,  and  as  often  acquitted  (without 
ceasing  to  be  thought  criminal)  was  now  Qtn  6893  in 
a  condition*to  stand  for  the  consulship." 

The  reader  may  observe,  that  Catiline  is  almwt  as 
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trouMesome  to  the  commentators  in  their  wa^,  as  he 
was  to  Cicero  in  his  way. 

M.  de  St  Real,  and  M.  Morabin,  to  get  rid  of  their 
di£Bcu)tie8,  have  contradicted  Cicero  in  relation  to  the 
time  when  Catiline  was  tried  for  extortion. 

M.  Mongault  has  been  constrained  to  make  L.  Ca;- 
aare,  C.  Figulo  Coss.  mean  the  year  when  Csesar  and 
flgulus  were  consuls  eleet:  and,  with  regard  to  the 
time,*  when  Catiline  was  tried  for  killing  the  pro- 
scribed, to  contradict  erery  writer,  ancient  and 
modem,  who  has  mentioned  that  trial. 

Cicero's  English  historian,  as  I  observed  before, 
has,  through  inattention,  fallen  into  an  absurdity,  like 
that  of  *'  Yesterday  we  shall  go  into  the  country." 

nd^pr.        M.  Crerier,  though  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  the 

^  other  fonr,  has,  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Asconius, 

and  the  evidence  of  Cicero's  own  words,  in  his  invective 
in  To^  Candida,  represented  the  trial  of  Catiline  lor 
murder,  as  prior  to  his  repulse  from  the  consulship, 
and  prior  to  that  invective.  And  he  speaks  of  Catiline 
as  having  been  thrice  tried  and  acquitted  b^ore  his 
standing  for  the  consulship,  whereas  in  fact  he  had 
been  but  once  brought  into  judgment ;  which  was  for 
male-administration  in  Afric. 

And  when  M.  Crerier  says,  "  History  does  not  tell 
us  the  reason  why  the  judgments  of  the  conrt  were  so 
unlike,  when  the  causes  were  so  similar,"  it  is  plain,  that 
he  has  overlooked  what  Cicero  himself  (M.  Crevier's 
principal  historian  forthesetime>)confesset,  that  all  the 

™^i«-  consular sena£ors(exceptTorquatnB)  appeared  forCati- 

■  upon  tht  wordi  "  bU  kiMdIutam  ewe  I.entnlam,  bS»  Citilmun,''  In  Ck«n'« 
tixWaith  kttct  to  Auicw,  (Ub.  I.)  wAtcn  tn  SSS,  H.  Hoi^Hilt  tatkf  ibt  M. 
towing  remark! — 

"  dae  Lentului  el  CadUna  vnAmt  M  abwmi  diMua  deul  fob. CstOiiw 

RToit  Me  mil  en  jiudce  la  premidce  fob  poui  avoir  bit  meoilt  IntaiuuiiunMCit  du 
tenia  ie  S;Ua  Muiui  Ontidianua,  eouiin  germaiD  du  fiie  de  CicercFn,  et  qnl 
•nit  tut  adopi£  par  U  paod  Mariat;  et  il  ftit  aoeuaf  d^uis  de  cracanioo, 
s._    ■......_     ,.     .  .J    d(jeii„^c*tilina«jpit  encore  M  ac- 
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line  at  his  trial,  posterior  to  that  for  opfH'essJons,  cwi-  Om.  pro 
sequently  his  trial  for  murdering  the  proscribed.  ^ 

With  regard  to  this  trial  of  Catiline  for  murder,  I 
fiwther  observe,  that  though  his  acquittal  be  imputed, 
by  some  modem  writers,  to  Ciesar,  as  if  be  were  the 
sole  judge  at  the  trial,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  more 
judges  than  one  sat  upon  the  cause,  and  it  is  not  clear 
that  Cieaar  was  of  the  number.  "  We  have,"  says 
Cieero  (who  then  purposed  to  be  Catiline's  advocate), 
"judges  to  our  mind,  yet  such  as  the  accuser  himself 
is  perfectly  content  with. — *T2tdieeshahemu*  guoa  vohii- 
inua,sHMma aeeugaU/rit vohintate"  And  if Luceius, 
Cicero's  particular  friend"  and  great  admirer,  was  the  vid.  mpr. 
accuser  (which  seems  highly  probable),  have  we  not  ^ou  m. 
good  ground  to  suspect  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
cdhmve?  AfterCatohadforcedtbeaasassins  to  refund 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  their  villanies,  and  after  Caesar 
had  set  on  foot  prosecutions  against  them  as  murderers, 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  Catiline  to  avoid  a  trial.  The 
busines8,therefore,oftbeoptimate8,the  intimate  friends 
of  Catiline,  was  to  provide  aprosecutor.aBd  an  advocate, 
andjudgeSfthrough  whose  prevarication,eloquence,aQd 
iniquity,  he  might  be  sure  to  escape  j  especially  as  the 
most  eminent  patriots,  the  consulars,  the  chiefs  of  the 
honest,  were  to  appear  to  his  character,  and  make  his 
panegyric.  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  we  have  not  the 
oration  which  Cicero  had  prepared  in  defence  of 
Catiline's  hacking  to  {Heces  Marius  Gratidianua,  the 
orator's  near  kinsman,  and  carrying  the  bloody  head, 
fienwm  axima  et  spiritus,  through  the  streets,  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  Sylla.  The  fact  being  confessed,  the  vtd.  tapr. 
orator's  task  was  only  to  show  that  it  was  a  glorious  ^j^' 
action,  and  highly  ben^cial  to  the  republic. 

I  pass  DOW  to  the  examination  of  that  chaise  against 
Caesar,  which  is  so  often  repeated  by  modem  writers  oC 

•  Thk  a  the  anineDtlT  iMraed  man,  who,  at  Ciocra'i  nqoot,  ondertook  to 
wriu ibe liiiu^ of  Ciceni  eonmlabip,  aad  to  pfabe  hit  cooduct  bevood  iti 
merit.    Ep.F«m.  !».  Ad  Att.  <.  8. 
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Roman  history.  He  b  represented  as  forming  pro- 
jects, even  from  his  early  youth,  to  overturn  the  com- 
monwealth, invade  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
enslave  his  country,  and  to  do,  nobody  knows  what ! 

p.  S25.  "  Ctesar's  whole  life  (says  Cicero's  English  historian) 
made  it  probable  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  plot 
in  which  he  had  not  some  share."  Yet  of  his  evil 
dispositions  before  Cicero's  consulship,  or  even  at  that 
time,  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  pro- 
duced }  but,  instead  of  proper  proof,  we  have  his 
speaking  honourably  of  his  aunt  and  of  his  wife  at 
their  funerals ;  his  erecting,  when  aedile,  the  statue  of 
Marius,  and  his  espousing  the  popular  party,  against 
the  faction  of  Sylla's  cut-throats,  and  tlw  creatures  of 
his  usurped  despotism. 

In  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  let  as 
Consider  the  import  of  the  words  republic,  free-state, 
constitution,  when  they  are  used  in  relating  the  history 
of  these  times. 

Cicero's  English  historian,  in  a  treatise  which  he 

p.  S3. 110.  published  on  the  Koman  senate,  contends,  that,  "  by 
the  original  constitution  of  the  government,  even  under 
the  kings,  the  collective  body  of  the  people  was  the  real 
sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  dernier  resort  in  all  cases.** 

P.  iss.  — ~And  that  even  in  the  most  outrageous  "  insults  on 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  though  the  honest  of  all 
ranks  loudly  inveighed  agunst  them,  and  detested  the 
authors  of  them  asmen  of  dangerous  views,  who  aspired 
to  powers  that  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  city :  yet 
none  ever  pretended  to  say,  that  the  acts  themselves 
wete  illegal,  or  that  the  people  had  not  a  clear  right, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  republic,  to  command 
and  enact  whatever  they  thought  expedient." 

And  the  same  writer  tells  us,  that,  before  Cicero's 
consulship,  this  democracy  had  been'changed  by  Sylla 
into  an  aristocracy. 

rf^  ^?      "  ^y""  having  subdued  all  who  were  in  amis  against 
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him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  his  full  revenge  on  their 
friends  and  adherents ;  in  which,  by  the  detestable 
method  of  a  proscription,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
inventor,  he  exercised  a  more  infamous  cruelty  than 
had  ever  been  practised  in  cold  blood,  in  that,  or,  per- 
haps, any  other  city.  The  proscription  was  not  con> 
fined  to  Rome,  but  carried  through  all  the  towns  of 
Italy,  where,  besides  the  crime  of  party,  which  was 
pardoned  to  none,  it  was  fatal  to  be  possessed  of  money,  s>Uiut,  is. 
lands,  or  a  pleasant  seat ;  all  manner  of  licence  being  syo. 
indulged  to  an  insolent  army,  of  carving  for  themselves 
what  fortunes  they  pleased. — As  soon  as  the  proscrip-  p.  52. 
tions  were  over,  and  the  scene  grown  a  little  calm, 
L.  Flaccus,  being  chosen  interrex,  declared  Sylla  dic- 
tator for  settling  the  state  of  the  republic,  without  any 
limitation  of  time,  and  ratified  whatever  he  had  done, 
or  should  do,  by  a  special  law,  that  empowered  him  to 
put  any  citizen  to  death,  without  hearing  or  trial.  This 
office  of  dictator,  which  in  early  times  had  oft  been  of 
singular  service  to  the  republic  in  cases  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  was  now  grown  odious  and  suspected  in 
the  present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power,  as  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberty,  and  for  that  reason  had  been 
wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for  1 20  years ;  so  that  VeiL  Pm. 
flaccus's  taw  was  the  pure  effect  offeree  and  terror; 
and  though  pretended  to  be  made  by  the  people, 
was  utterly  detested  by  them.  Sylla,  however,  being 
invested  by  it  with  absolute  authority,  made  many 
useful  regulations  for  the  better  order  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power  changed  in 
great  measure  the  whole  constitution  of  it,  from  a  de- 
mocratical  to  an  aristocratical  form,  by  advancing  the 
prerogative  of  the  senate,  and  depressing  that  of  the 
people.  He  took  from  the  equestrian  order  the  judg- 
ment of  all  causes,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate;  de- 
prived the  people  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  priests, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priests;  but  above 
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all,  he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  the  tribunes, 
nhicb  had  been  the  chief ''«ource  of  all  their  civil  dis- 
seoBioDS ;  for  he  made  them  incapable  of  any  other 
magistracy  after  the  tribunate  j  restrained  the  liberty 
of  appealing  to  them^  took  from  them  their  capital 
privilege,  of  proposing  laws  to  the  people ;  and  left 
them  nothing  but  their  negative ;  or,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  power  only  of  helping,  not  of  hurting  any  one. 
But  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  a  per- 
petual tyranny,  and  a  total  subversion  of  the  republic, 
he  suflered  the  consuls  to  be  chosen  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, and  to  govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  city:  whilst  he  employed  himself  in  reforming 
the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  putting  his  new  laws  in 
execution ;  and  in  distributing  the  confiscated  lands 
of  the  adverse  party  among  his  legions :  so  that  the 
republic  seemed  to  be  once  more  settled  on  a  legal 
basis,  and  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  b^an  to 
flourish  in  the  forum." 

After  giving  this  account  of  Sylla's  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  and  after  relating  his  end,  the  historian  has 
these  very  curious  passages: — 
Hidd.p.5a  "  Sylla  had  one  felicity  peculiar  to  himself,  of  being 
the  only  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the 
most  barbarous''  cruelties  was  extinguished  by  the 

p  The  hisloTuui,  when  he  nyi  that  tbt  immodenCe  powa  at  the  tribuna  had 
bfloi  ihe  thief  tomea  of  •!]  ihie  eiiil  dHension  U  Roms,  k«di  to  hive  ftagot 
thu  the  Mine  immodoite  power  had  Iik«wiw  been  the  onlj  wune  of  ihe  rnl 

ItiBD  muth 

HoftilBl 

dtbdu.     See  InlrodactloD  u 
lOlheKTenth  book. 

<  M.rAbbedeSl.Ral  spcaln  to  the  mme  effect;  onlj  he  bnpates  tbeobliTko, 
inoi  sbicb  Sf  lU'a  cruelda  were  cmM,  to  hii  ibdicadoD  klotia. 

SjUa,  par  un  ieu>ur  uietpeif,  eonu;^  de  veDgeasce,  de  poOTciir,  desaog,  etie 
CommuidemeDtt  moina  peut-elre  psr  modenlion,  et  pai  giuidair  d'un^  caDmie 
on  I'a  toujour*  publi^  que  pu  inquietude;  ■'■¥!>•  dc  quiita  ■■  didature  et  I'em- 
pire,  et  de  lemetcre  U  commiuideiiKitt  entre  Ic*  mains  dn  coiuuli:  changemant 
pTodigieux,  qui  rendit  dis  ce  jour  Sjlla  I'idide  da  Romaini.  On  oublia  taut  le 
Bug  de  la  proKriptloDj  pour  ne  le  rOKniyentr  quedilatlbentrffidue;  etonrit 
eo  Tui  I'exeniplc  d'uD  unirpaleur  le  plu>  violent,  tt  le  plui  miguiiudn,  moit 
painblaneot  dam  bod  lit,  aim^,  adorf  de  toui  lea  ciloycns.  [Thcae  lait  waidt 
an  mere  tomaace,  aa  the  vhole  tequel  of  thehiat«7  evinna.]  Si  S;Ila  aToh 
toujouia  itt  boa  republicain,  on  I'auroit  nuina  aim^  qae  quand,  aprva  avoii  lub. 
jugot  ia  pattle,  U  lul  a  pla  de  lui  leiidR  U  Iibat6.    Tome  S.  p.  ftl. 
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glory  of  his  great  acta.    Cicero,  though  he  had  a  good  d«  Fin. 
opinion  of  his  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhiunaniCy  ofi}tbe.t.s. 
lus  victory,  and  never  speaks  of  him  with  respect,  nor 
of  his  goTemment,  but  as  a  proper  tyranny;  calling 
him  a  master  of  three  most  pestilent  vices,  luxury, 
avarice,  and  cruelty." 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  felicity^ovemention- 
ed,  Cicero,  we  see,  remembers  Sylla's  inhumanity,  and 
neverspeaksofhim  with  respect;  and  "a8soonasSyUaHidd.|i.M. 
was  dead,  the  old  dissensions,  that  had  been  smothered 
awhile  by  the  terror  of  his  power,  burst  out  again  into 
a  flame  between  the  two  factions,  supported  severally 
hj  the  two  consuls,  Q.  Catulus  and  M.  Lepidus,  who 
werewhollyoppositetoeach  other  in  party  and  politics. 
Lepidus  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  rescind  the  acts 
of  Sylla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians ;  andb^an  openly 
to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him  in  that  resolution : 
but  his  attempt,  though  plausible,  was  factious  and  an- 
seesobabte,  tending  to  overturn  the  present  settlement 
of  the  republic,  which,  after  its  late  wounds  and  loss  of 
civil  blood,  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  r^  and  quiet, 
to  recoveratolerabledegree  of  strength."  Thatistosay, 
Sylla'a  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers  wanted  nothing 
80  much  as  public  peace  and  quiet,  that  they  might 
have  no  disturbance  in  Uie  enjoyment  of  their  plunder 
and  depredations.  And  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Le- 
pidus, being  one  of  that  gang,  and  being  tided  by  the 
rest,  disappointed  all  his  designs,  though  "  he  had 
with  him  several  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  all  the  tribunes,"  and  of  all  the  popular  party ; 
in  whose  minds  the  odium  of  Sylla's  cruelties  was  not 
extinguished  by  the  glory  of  his  great  acts. 

But  whoever  might  dislike  Sylla's  establishment,  it 
was  factious  (in  the  opinion  of  the  historian  above  cited) 
to  solicit  the  people  to  make  any  alteration  in  it. 

The  very  ingenious  M.  Crevier  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion.  Speaking  of  that  wise  sentence  pronounced  by 
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Catulus,  OD  occasion  of  Ciessr's  erecting  the  statue  of 
^•^J»P**    MariuH — "  Caeaar  no  longer  undermines,  but  openly 
Tmne'ii.    attacts  the  republic." — "Thereflectionwasjust.  The 
^  ^*^       government  was  at  that  time  founded  upon  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  Sylla,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  re- 
vive the  partyof  Marius  [i.  e.  the  popular  party],  with- 
out introducing  a  general  eubversion  of  all  things." 

Again,  '*  We  have  seen  that  Sylla  had  deprived 
them  ^the  sons  of  the  proscribed]  of  the  capacity  of 
p.  313.  holding  dignities,  and  of  being  admitted  into  tlie 
senate.  This  was  very  hard:  butSylla's  institutions 
were  then  the  basis  of  the  government,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  infringe  them,  without  putting  the  whole 
state  into  confusion.  The  consul  [Cicero]  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  oppose  their  demand,  how  equitable 
soever  it  seemed." 

The  learned  writer  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  I 
eay,  that  the  reason  he  assigns  for  thinking  that  Ca- 
tulus spoke  wisely,  and  Cicero  acted  justly  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned,  could  have' no  place  in  the  minds 
ofCatuIus  and  Cicero:  because,  in  fact,  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Sylla  were  not  the  basis  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  Catulua  uttered  his  wisdom  ia  688;  nor 
when  Cicero  opposed  the  demand  made  by  the  sons 
of  the  proscribed,  in  690. 

The  principal  laws  and  institutions  of  Sylla,  those 

that  concerned  the  constitution  of  the  government, 

p.  811.      had  been  abrogated  some  years  before.    The  tribunes 

had  been  reinstated  in  the  ancient  privil^es  of  the 

p.  30G.      tribunate ;  to  the  people  had  been  restored  the  pre- 

p.aio.      restive  of  electing  the  priests;  and  the  senators  had 

been  deprived  of  the  sole  right  of  judicature. 

Except  thepracticeof  choosing  annually  twentyquas- 
stors,  instead  of  eight,  to  supply  the  numerous  vacancies 
in  the  senate,  whose  complement  of  members  Sylla  had 
■much  enlarged,  scarce  any  thing  remained  of  his  in- 
Tiovations,  but  the  new  senators,  whom  fae  had  made 
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powerful  by  making  them  nch,  in  the  manner  de-  s«e  p.  us. 
scribed  above. 

These  mffiana  aod  their  creatures  were  Cicero's 
republic,  and  their  Bettletnent  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  power  of  the  state  was  the  settlement  which  he 
was  so  zealous  to  maintain  and  preserve ;  and  which 
the  sons  of  the  proscribed,  had  diey  been  restored  (as 
equity  required)  to  a  capacity  of  holding  public  dig- 
nities, and  of  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  might 
'  poesibiy  have  endangered.  As  Cssar  had  no  zeal  for 
the  preservation  of  this  settlement,  but  was  for  rein- 
stating the  children  of  the  proscribed  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  were  born  to,  we  ike  in  what  sense 
he  was,  at  this  time,  an  enemy  to  the  republic. 

I  shall  here  add  M.  Vertot's  account  of  the  state 
of  Rome,  when  Cicero  was  consul. 

"Debauchery,  luxury,  and  their  natural  conse- v«n. Rct. 
quence,  poverty,  gave  birth  to  Latiline  s  conspiracy: 
the  excessive  ambition  of  some  private  men  strength- 
ened it,  at  a  time  when  Rome  had  scarce  any  thing 
left  of  a  republican  government,  besides  the  bare  name. 
The  great  ones  alone  reigned  vrith  absolute  authority. 
The  whole  administration  was  centred  in  a  few  fami- 
lies, who  handed  the  consular  dignity  about  from  one 
to  another.'  A  smalt  number  of  citizens,  by  turns, 
disposed  of  the  command  of  the  armies,  as  also  the 
government  and  revenues  of  the  provinces.  They 
being  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  and  accustomed  to 
the  homages  and  honours  that  go  along  with  sovereign 
power,  it  happened  very  seldom  that  any  of  them,  at 
the  quitting  of  their  great  places,  could  easily  resolve 
to  return  to  a  private  life,  because  this  would  put 
them  again  upon  a  level  with  their  fellow-citizens. 
Some  gained  the  affection  of  their  soldiers,  either  by 


D  to  oppnae  whM  li  here  Mid,  tTSkUiut 
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in  militaiy  discipline,  or  by  self-inte- 
rested liberalities.  Others  bought  with  large  sums 
the  votes  of  the  people,  to  raise  themselves,  or  their 
creatures,  to  the  chief  posts.  Those  that  were  out- 
bribed,  and  lost  the  day,  eased  their  envy,  by  endeo- 
Touring  to  render  the  power  of  their  rivals  suspected, 
and  cast  about  to  promote  their  ruin  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  peace."' 

If  thia  be  a  true  account  of  the  Roman  government 
and  administration  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  can  this 
nominal  repablic  be  called  Rome  in  its  free  state?  the 
republic  in  its  ancient  form  and  constitution?    Yet 

rid.rDi.4.  tbis  is  that  rep&lic,  of  which,  as  if  it  were  in  its  per- 
fect state,  Cicero's  English  historian,  in  giving  the 
character  of  his  hero,  thus  writes: 

Midd.  ToL  ■(  ^5  to  his  Dublic  conduct,  no  man  was  ever  a  more 
determined  patriot,  or  a  wanner  lover  of  his  country 
than  he.  His  whole  character,  natural  temper,  choice 
of  life  and  pnnciples,  made  its  tme  interert  inseparable 
from  his  own.  His  general  view,  therefore,  was  always 
one  and  the  same,  to  support  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  republic,  in  diat  form  and  constitution  of  it  which 
their  ancestors  had  delivered  down  to  tbem.  He 
looked  upon  that  as  the  only  foundation  on  which  it 
could  be  su[^orted." 

We  have  seen,  that  he  was  not  of  this  mind  when 
he  qwke  against  Rullus^s  Agrarian  law,  nor  when  he 
rejected  the  petition  of  the  sons  of  the  proscribed ; 

p  400!'^'  ^'"'  '^^^  ^®  thought  Sylla's  laws  and  institutions  were 
the  only  basis  upon  which  the  government  could  stand. 
That  Cicero,  to  the  time  of  his  attaining  the  consul- 
ship,  never  had  any  view  in  his  public  conduct,  but  his 
own  interest  and  elevation,  is  abundantly  manifest  from 
60  much  of  his  history  as  has  been  given  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  What  his  views  were  in  his  public  con- 
duct during  his  magistracy,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  it,  we  shall  know  by  impaif  ially  considering  his  con- 

■  See  ■  dUtion  in  ToL  4.  p.  3S«,£ianijaiiUlMaD**U&«rCicn. 
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duct.   But  the  secret  of  all  his  politics  and  patriotism 
is  sufficiently  divulged  by  his  panegyrist,  where  he  says, 
"  It  is  certain  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  republic  so  HHdL  nL 
particularly  engaged,  both  by  principle  and  interest,    ^ 
to  wish  well  to  its  liberty  {i.e.  to  its  being  absolutely 
governed  by  the  senate,  under  the  influence  ofCicero], 
or  who  had  so  much  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it : 
for  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  citizen  in  it;  had  the 
chief  influence  in  the  senate,  the  chief  authority  with 
the  people, — as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  civil  me- 
thods, and  stood  upon  the  foundation  of  its  laws :" 
with  which  laws  the  senate  irequently  dispensed;  assecHiddL 
did  Cicero  himself,  during  his  consulship,  as  we  shall  om  Romi 
presently  see:  and  there  is  hardly  an  assassin  men-  f^^^ 
tioned  in  the  Roman  story,  whose  merit,  if  he  killed 
a  popular  man,  is  not  extolled  by  Cicero,  for  the 
heroic  deed.     But  none  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
orator's  praises  than  Scipio  Nasica  and  Opimius,  the 
murderers  of  the  two  Gracchi;  the  two  best  citizens 
perhaps  that  Rome  could  ever  boast. 

Thus  much  it  was  thought  proper  to  observe  con- 
cerning Cicero  and  his  politics,  that  we  may  thence 
collect  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  those  parts 
of  the  Roman  history,  which  have  been  received  upon 
theauthority  of  Cicero  alone,  particularly  men's  cha- 
racters, and  the  motives  from  which  they  acted. 

"  As  to  the  nature  of  my  work  (says  Cicero's  £n-  Pnr.p.i», 
glish  historian),  though  the  title  of  it  carries  nothing  ^ 
more  than  the  history  of  Cicero's  life ;  yet  it  might 
properly  enough  be  called  the  history  of  Cicero's 
times;  since  from  his  first  advancement  to  the  public 
magistracies,  there  was  not  any  thing  of  moment  trans- 
'  acted  in  the  state,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  an  eminent 
part :  so  that,  to  make  the  whole  work  of  a  piece,  I 
have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Roman  afl&irs 
during  the  time  even  of  his  minority;  and  agreeably 
to  what  I  promised  in  my  proposals,  have  carried  on 
a  series  of  history,  through  a  period  of  above  sixty 
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yean,  [that  isi  from  A.  U.  6*7,  when  Cicero  was  born, 
to  710,]  which  for  the  importance  of  the  events,  and 
the  dignity  o(  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  is  by  far 
themost  interesting  of  any  in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

"  In  the  execution  of  this.design,  I  have  pursued, 
as  closely  as  I  could,  that  very  plan,  which  Cicero 
himself  had  sketched  out,  for  the  model  of  a  complete 
history,  where  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law, 
*  That  the  writers  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was 
false,  or  to  suppress  what  was  true;  nor  give  any 
suspicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection  :  that,  in  the 
relation  of  facts,  he  should  observe  the  order  of  time, 
and  sometimes  add  the  description  of  places;  should 
first  explain  the  counsels ;  then  the  acts ;  and,  lastly, 
the  events  of  things :  that  in  the  counsels,  he  should 
interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them ;  in 
the  acts,  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it 
was  done ;  in  the  events,  show  what  share  chance,  or 
rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  them:  that  he  should 
describe  likewise  the  particular  characters  of  all  the 
great  persons,  who  bear  any  considerable  part  in  the 
story;  and  should  dress  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  and 
equable  style,  without  affecting  any  ornaments,  or 
seeking  any  other  praise,  but  of  perspicuity.' 

"  As  I  have  bon-owed  my  plan,  so  I  have  drawn  my 
materials  also  from  Cicero ;  whose  works  are  the  most 
authentic  monuments  that  remain  tons,  of  all  thegreat 
transactions  of  that  age :  being  the  original  accounts 
of  one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a 
principal  actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of 
his  writings,  which  does  not  give  some  light  as  well 
into  his  own  history,  as  into  that  of  the  republic:  but 
bis  familiar  letters,  and  above  all,  those  to  Atticus, 
may  justly  be  called  the  memoirs  of  the  times;  for 
they  contain,  not  only  a  distinct  account  of  every  me- 
morable event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives, 
whence  each  of  them  proceeded;  so  that  as  a  polite 
writer,  who  lived  in  that  very  age,  and  perfectly  knew 
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the  merit  of  those  letters,  says,  *  the  man  who  reads  Cam.  Nep. 
them  will  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  history  of  Attic  ik 
those  times.'"' 

Another  polite  writer,  Thuanus,  is  of  opinion,  that 
we  have  no  histories,  upon  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
depend,  but  such  as  have  been  written  of  transactions, 
wherein  thehistorians  themselves  were  principal  actors, 
and  have  been  sincere  enough  to  speak  the  truth  of  their 
own  motives  and  purposes.  Whether  Cicero  had  this 
sincerity,  and  likewise  adue  degree  of  candour  in  speak- 
ing of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  reader  will  judge  occasionally. 

Sail ust,a(ler  relating  the  univer8alprevaIencyatRomeCittU|M'* 
of  those  vices  that  are  the  ruin  of  states,  rapacious  co- ' 
vetousness,  shameless  venality,  and  boundless  luxury, 
adds,  that  Catiline  had  collected,  which  in  such  a  city 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do,  a  band  of  needy  profligates, 
who  attended  him  as  guards  to  his  person :  that  he  had 
been  very  assiduous  in  seeking  intimacies  with  young 
persons  chiefly,  whose  minds  being  soft  and  pliable, 
were  easily  moulded  to  what  fashion  he  pleased :  that 
some  of  these  he  provided  with  harlots;  others  with 
horses  and  dogs ;  and  spared  no  cost  to  gratify  the  fa- 
vourite passions,  whatever  they  were,  of  his  followers. 
The  young  men,  thus  seduced,  and  made  indigent  by 

'   'ThehiniiriuiihoweTa.hMmadeKinMuaeofothalKlp*. "  AAn  I  bad  Pr£  p.  33. 

gone  through  my  icTie«  of  Ciceio'i  writings,  m;  next  racoune  wu  Id  the  Mha 
MidcDts,  botb  Onekt  wid  Ronumi,  who  hid  louched  upon  theifikinofthatagb 
Thow  KiTcd  me  chiefly  to  fill  up  the  iittEnlka  of  geoenl  biitorj,  tod  to  illii». 
tntetevend  paoigeK,  which  were  but  iliglillf  mentioned  byCiceni ;  *a  well  is  to 
•dd  lome  itolei  and  dtcunuuuicea  which  tndlllan  had  praenred,  eoDcoining 
Cicno  himncir,  or  uij  of  the  chief  Kton,  whose  chumctcni  I  had  ddiaeUed. 

*  But  the  Qmk  historiaiw,  who  treat  profeuedly  of  thew  timet,  PluUtch,  Ap' 
piui.  Dill,  though  they  are  all  very  uieful  for  illustraiing  many  imjwrtant  tkcta  of 
aoclent  binory,  which  would  olheiwiae  have  been  loac,  orlmperfenly  mnnnitted 
to  u«,  are  yet  not  10  be  lewl  without  some  caution,  a>  beiiu  Krangen  to  the  lan- 
guage and  cuMoma  of  Rome,  and  liable  to  ftequcnt  miiiaEa,  a)  well  ai  lubject 
lo  prejudices  in  theii  lelaiian  of  Roman  B&inL*' 

[N.  B.  We  arc  not  lo  understand  ihiiu  uid  of  all  the  Oreekbiitotjani  whohaTO 
treated  of  Roman  aSiuii,  but  of  those  Greek  hiatotiuii  who  have  wriilen  of  these 
tlmea  (and  who  do  nut  speak  lo  advontageouily  of  Cicero,  as  his  English  htitorian 
could  winh]:  for  with  regard  toother  times  [in  which  Cicero  is  not  conctmcd,  and 
when  we  haie  a  faronrite  hypotbeaia  lo  support],  one  Greek  hiiiorinn  ought  to  be 
of  greater  authority  with  na  than  all  the  Latin  wrilen  togethir.  Mlddleton*a 
TieMweofthe  Roman  Senate,  p.  Sa     See  Ob«erTation^&c  p-SO.) 
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squandering  their  fortunes,  he  trained  up  to  every 
kind  of  wickedness;  with  fearless  impudence  to  be- 
come false  mtnesses;  foi^e  deeds;  and  not  to  stick 
even  at  murder;  which  they  sometimes  committed 
without  provocation,  without  temptation,  and  mwely 
to  keep  their  hands  in  exercise." 

Depending  on  the  aid  of  these  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates, he  formed  a  design  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, and  raise  himnelf  to  supreme  power.  And  it 
is  said,  that  his  scheme  was  not  without  a  foundation 
of  probability;  Italy  being  drained  in  a  manner  of 
regular  forces ;  Fompey  at  a  great  distance,  with  the 
best  army  of  the  empire;  all  things  quiet  at  home; 
the  senate  in  a  careless  security ;  and  he  himself  in 
great  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship.  But  it  was 
chiefly  from  the  support  of  SjUa's  veteran  soldiery 
whoee  cause  he  had  always  eepoused,  and  amcmg  whom 
he  had  been  bred,  that  he  promised  himself  success  in 
his  enterprise.  These,  to  the  number  of  about  100,000, 
had  been  settled  in  the  several  cokmies  and  districts 
of  Italy,  in  the  possession  of  lands  assigned  to  then 
by  Sylla,  which  the  generality  had  since  wasted  by 
their  vices  and  luxury ;  so  that  they  wanted  another 
civil  war  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes. 

About  the  beginning  of  June  (689)  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Caesar  and  C.  Figulus,  Catiline  began  to 
open  his  project  to  his  confidents ;  to  each  of  them 
at  first  alone:. and  having  sounded  them  sufficiently, 
so  as  to  perceive  their  several  tempers  and  dispositions, 

o  N.  B.  W«  Mc  to  auppoK  tlMt  CMiliDe  hvl  tlie  aldll  to  da  lU  diii,  md  to  pCT. 
pctnM  Qumbeileta  QibcT  crimo  (duTing  ■  count  of  more  thin  Iwenty  jeui'pio. 
m^iur)  in  BDCh  ■  way  ii  did  dm  render  him,  In  ■ppeuance,  unvorth;  oHk  frkod. 
■hip  of  llie  honeit  Cttuliu,  and  the  eonsubis,  fcc— For  Cleeto  hinueU,  wiih  ill  hk 
pebeOmdon,  wwmce  ilniott  deceived  by  tani)  M  SA  Uf  tmke  him  for  *  good  dtizen, 
a  lOTCr  of  honeat  taea,  a  firm  and  fiuthfol  frivD^  '"'  Me  ipeunit  me^  inqiuni,  quoD- 
dam  tile  poie  duepitf  cum  et  ciria  mihi  bomii,  el  opdmi  c^|^■que  cupiduBf  et 
flmui  umcui  et  Sdalia  lidaetiui  cujoieso  tacuian  ocolia  piiiu  qoaia  ophiioDe, 
■nanlbui  ante  quuu  aiupicion^  deprehcodi  i  cujoi  in  magnia  caurvia  amicorum  il 
fiiil  etiam  Cniua,  nutgia  lat,  ut  ipw  moleau  ftnt  maaai  le,  liait  noanaiiqium 

Tefarmidet."  ^  C^lo.  &  Weiakt,  c.14.  One  of  the  utidea  In,  dw  Atig/i 
againat  Ctdku  WBf,  tbat  bo  bad  Ured  In  bieodiblp  with  Catilin» 
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be  called  t<^^ether  all  tbose  who  were  the  raost  dis- 
tressed in  their  affairs,  and  the  most  desperately  bold : 
judging  it  now  advisable  to  speak  to  theto  in  a  body. 
In  this  assembly,  there  were,  of  aenatorian  rank,  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  F.  Autronius,  L.  Cassiui 
Longinus,  C.  Ceth^us,  P.  Sylla  and  S.  Sylla  (the 
sons  of  Servius  Sylla),  L.  Vaipinteius,  Q.  Anniu^ 
M.  Forcius  Lecca,  L.  Bestia,  and  Q.  Curias :  of  the 
equestrian  order,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  L.  Ststilius, 
P.  Gabinius  Capito,  and  C.  Comeliua. 

Lentulus  was  descended  from  a  patrician  branch  HUdL 
of  the  Cornelian  family,  one  ofrfie  most  numerous,''' 
as  well  as  the  roost  splendid,  in  Rome.     His  grand-  cte.  pul 
fatherhad  borne  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate,  andiDciM,4.& 
was  the  roost  active  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  .of 
C.  Gracchus,  in  which  he  received  a  dangerous  wound. 
The  grandson,  by  the  favour  of  his  noble  birth,  had 
been  advanced  to  the  consulship  about  eight  years 
before,  but  was  turned  out  of  the  senate  soon  after 
by  the  censors,  for  the  notorious  iafamy  of  his  life, 
til)  by  obtaining  the  prctorship  a  second  time,  which 
he  now  actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered  his  former  place 
and  rank  in  that  supreme  council.     His  parts  were  fioi.  a.  i. 
but  moderate,  or  rather  slow;  yet  the  comeliness  of  pi^u^cic 
his  person,  the  gracefulness  and  propriety  of  his  action,  ^^Isaa 
the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  procured  him 
some  reputation  as  a  speaker.    He  was  lazy,  luxurious, 
and  profligately  wicked ;  yet  so  vain  and  ambitious, 
as  to  expect,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  government, 
to  be  the  first  man  in  the  republic ;  in  which  fancy 
he  was  strongly  flattered  by  some  craily  soothsayers, 
who  assured  him  from  the  Sibylline  books,  that  there 
were  three  Corneliuses  destined  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome ;  that  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  already  possessed  ^-  <" 
it,  and  the  prophecy  wanteid  to  be  completed  in  him.  it.  4.  e. 
With  these  views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspiracy, 
trusting  to  Catiline's  vigour  for  the  execution,  and 
ht^ng  to  reap  the  chief  fruit  from  its  success. 
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Jot.  su.  Cethegus,  of  an  extraction  equally  noble  (beiogof  the 
^  Cornelian  family),  was  ofa  temper  fierce,  impetuous, 
and  daring,  to  a  degree  even  of  fury.  He  had  been 
warmly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Marius,  with  whom  he 
was  driven  out  of  Rome  j  but  when  Sylla's  a&irs  he- 
caraeprosperou8,hepresentlychanged  sides,  and  throw- 
inghimself  at  Sylla's  feet>  and  promising  great  services, 

A11pp.3g9.wa8  restored  to  the  city.  After  Sylla's  death,  by  in- 
trigues and  faction  he  acquired  so  great  an  influence, 
that,  while  Pompey  was  abroad,  he  governed  all  things 
at  home ;  procured  for  Antonius  that  command  over  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  LuculluB  the  raa- 

AMon.  Id    nagement  of  the  Mithridattc  war.     In  the  height  of 

p^'i^      thispowerhemadeanexcursionintoSpain,  to  raise  con- 

^'^  tributions  in  that  province,  where  meeting  with  some 
opposition  to  bis  violences,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  in- 

F^SylK  suit,  and  even  wound  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  Pius. 
But  the  insolence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  infamy  of  his 
life,  gradually  diminished,  and,  at  last,  destroyed  his 
credit;  when,  finding  himself  controlled  by  the  magi- 
strates, and  the  particular  vigilance  ofCicero,  he  entered 
eagerly  into  Catiline's  plot,  and  was  entrusted,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  with  the  most  bloody  and  desperate 
part  of  it,  the  task  ofmassacring  their  enemies  within 
the  city.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  not  less  il- 

Fi«.  1-  *.  lustrious  for  their  birth.  The  two  Syllas  were  nephews 
to  the  dictator  of  that  name.  Autronius  had  obtained 
the  consulship,  but  was  deprived  for  bribery ;  and  Cas- 
sius  was  a  competitor  for  it  with  Cicero  himself.  In 
short,  they  were  all  of  the  same  stamp  and  character; 
men  whom  disappointments,  ruined  fortunes,  flagitious 
lives,  had  prepared  for  any  design  against  the  state ;  and 
all  whose  hopes  of  ease  and  advancement  depended  on 
a  change  of  afiairs,  and  the  subversion  of  the  republic. 
Qi.e.  Of  the  present  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.] 

Siilwt.  With  these  were  joined  many  from  the  colonies  and 

principal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  family  and  interest  in 
their  several  countries.    There  were  likewise  several 
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Other  noblemCD  engaged  in  this  conspinicy,  but  with 
more  caution  and  secrecy :  men,  excited  to  it,  not  by 
want  or  distress  of  any  sort,  but  by  the  hopes  of  law- 
less power/ 

Catiline  having  assembled  at  his  own  house  those 
first-rate  heroes  above  named,  led  them  into  a  pri- 
vate  part  of  it,  and  there,  in  a  spirited  harangue,  re- 
presented to  them,  "  that  the  government  was  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  few;  that  these  held  kings 
and  princes  their  tributaries ;  that  whole  nations  paid 
taxes  to  these,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
bow  worthy  or  brave  soever,  remained  without  interest 
or  authority,  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  contemptible 
mob>  the  slaves  of  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  a 
terror : — Would  it  not  be  better  to  die  in  a  brave  at- 
teinpt,  than  to  live  the  sport  of  such  men's  insolence? 
—We  have  poverty  at  home,  and  debts  abroad;  our 
condition  is  bad,  our  expectations  worse.  Rouse  then 
to  action.  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that  success  is 
in  our  hands.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  to  make  the 
attempt  All  that  you  have  so  long  wished  for  is  now 
within  your  reach, — liberty,  riches,  honours;  these 
will  be  the  sure  rewards  of  an  easy  victory." 

His  associates,  though  (being  extremely  wretched, 
destitute  of  all  things,  even  of  every  hooest  hope)  they 
were  pleased  with  the  design.in  general,  of  throwing  the 
state  into  confusion,  as  imagining  that  this  must,  some- 
how or  other,  turn  to  their  benefit ;  yet  desired  that  he 
would  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  engage  in  the  enterprise,  the  as- 
sistance on  which  they  might  depend  for  carrying  it  on, 
and  the  advantages  they  were  to  expect  from  it.  Cati- 
line promised  them  an  abolition  of  their  debts ;  thepro- 

■  Some  parMnulhera  wtn  at  that  time,  who  bcliernl  Cnwua  not  vsicqiuiiitcd 
with  the  doign ;  uid  that  to  itduce  the  power  of  Pompey,  whom  he  hited,  ud 
who  *■*  then  at  the  head  of  ■  great  army,  he  would  wUliugly  bars  ptoaiotad  any 
Kheme  whatMMTci :  and  that  he  hoped,  in  cue  the  B<n«picB(7  uucenlod,  to  make 
Unud^  withoot  mudi  difficulty,  head  at  the  ixnifbuon,  Salliut. 
VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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scription  of  their  particular  enemies,  and  of  the  rich ; 
plunder  in  abundance;  in  short,  every  advantage  that 
conquest  and  uncontrolled  power  can  give.  He  told 
them,  that  Piso,  with  an  army  in  Hither  Spain,  and  P. 
SitiusNucerinus,  with  another  ioMauritania,  were  both 
engi^edin  the  undertaking:  that  C.  Antonius,  whom 
be  hoped  to  have  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  desperately  distressed  in  his 
atibirs  ■,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  him,  he  would,  as 
soon  as  they  should  enter  upon  their  office,  b^n  the 
execution  of  the  great  design.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  rich  fruits,  which  some  there  present  had  reaped 
from  Sylla's  victory. — And  when  he  pei"ceived  that  his 
discourse  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  whole  company, 
and  Blled  their  minds  with  pleasing  hopes,  he  pressed 
them  to  be  active  in  promoting  his  interest  at  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  then  dismissed  the  assembly.^ 
In  this  conspiracy  was  Q.Cnrius,  a  man  of  no  mean 
ftmily,  but  who,  for  his  scandalous  conduct,  bad  been 
expelled  the  senate  by  the  censors.  Desperately  anda- 
eioushe  was,  yet  had  not  more  boldness  than  levity; 
ibr  whatever  he  beard  he  disclosed ;  he  could  not  con- 
ceal even  his  own  crimes :  in  a  word,  he  considered  nd- 
ther  what  he  said,  nor  what  he  did.  There  had  been, 
foralongtime,acriminat  intercourse  between  him  and 
Fulvia,  a  lady  of  quality.  He  had  ruined  his  fortune 
by  the '  excess  of  his  liberality  to  her ;  and  so  soon  as 
she  perceived  that  he  was  poor,  he  found  himself  de- 
spised. Impatient  under  this  disgrace,  he  began  now  to 
talk  big,  and  to  boast  of  mountains  of  gold,  which  he 

r  Some  have  Hid,  tbit  CufliBe  did  nol  frnpnt  to  hU  umdue*  fail  whole  pur. 
poK,  till  bo  bid  Gnt  iwom  them  to  ucncy ;  and  that,  before  be  toxlered  Uwm 
the  o»di,  he  caused  ■  bowl  of  wine,  mliwdwith  hamwi  Wood,  to  be  handed  rooiid 
tma  oDe  (o  uunhs  (aAer  tbe  nuumer  uied  at  solemn  aaerlfieta),  of  which  whoi 
thef  had  all  paiCidpated,  he  let  them  know  that  hie  dcugn  in  ihii  eieciable  ce»- 
maoj  wai  lo  bind  them  the  mon  ■tricllj'  to  mutual  &ith,  ai  being  {itt*7  to  ead> 
other's  guilt  in  lO  abominable  an  act. 

Others  have  thought,  that  thin  and  many  other  parttcnlan  were  the  iDTentioiii 
of  CIcero'a  fViendt,  who,  br  a^rsTating  the  crimes  of  the  cOMpiTaton,  sought  to 
allay  the  odium  which  teu  upon  him  for  putting  diem  to  death  withoat  tiiaL 
"For  mi  part  (add*  SallualJ,  I  could  nerer  meet  widi  any  proof  of  the  fact,  pn- 
ponioMd  to  ilie  unlikelihood  of  i^" 
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should  soon  be  maater  of;  and,  sometimes,  instead  of 
the  humble  suitor,  the  submissive  lover,,  he  put  on  the 
0erce  tyrant,  threatening  to  stab  her,  if  she  would  not 
be  obsequious  to  his  pleasure.    This  change  of  style 
made  her  curious  to  know  the  ground  of  it.  She  very 
soon  got  the  secret  out  of  him  ■,  and  whether  she  made 
small  account  of  the  promises  of  a  ruined  lover,  or  had 
no  opinion  of  an  enterprise  managed  by  debauchees, 
and  giddy,  thoughtless  young  men,  or  had  too  much 
of  common  humanity  to  approve  of  the  detestidile  de- 
sign, she  disclosed  what  she  had  leamt  to  several  per- 
sons of  distinction  ;  but withoutmentioningher author. 
The  rumour  of  a  dreadiiil  plot,  ready  to  break  out,  pro- 
duced a  forward  disposition,  universally,  to  confer  the 
consulship  on  Cicero,  his  abilities  being  well  known, 
and  he  being  then  one  of  the  candidates.  Fot  before  vid.  mpr. 
this,  almost  all  the  nobles  stormed  through  envy,  uid  ^ 
thought  that  the  consular  dignity  would  in  a  manner 
be  profaned,  if  he,  deserving  as  he  was,  yet  being  a 
new  man,  should  be  invested  with  it :  but  when  im-        .  . 
pending  dangers  threatened,  pride  and  envy  subsided. 
.   Accordingly,  the  centuries,  with  one  voice,  pro-    YmtoT 
claimed  M.  Tullius  Cicero  the  first  consul  (giving  him  ^  ^ 
C.  Antonius  for  a  colleague) ;  a  heavy  blow,  which  "-^-^ 
7^7  much  shocked  the  generality  of  the  conspirators,  saoth  ooo. 
Catiline's  fury,  however,  abated  not  in  the  least:  he  "    ^ 
exerted  himself  every  day  more  and  more*,  provided 
magazines  of  arms  in  all  the  most  commodious  places 
of  Italy;  borrowed  money,  either  on  his  own  credit, 
or  that  of  his  friends,  and  transmitted  it  to  Fesuls,  in 
£truria,  to  one  Manlius,  a  bold  and  experienced  cen- 
turion, who,  having  enrolled  a  considerable  body  of 
men,  vraited  only  his  orders  to  take  the  field. 

It  is  said,  that,  about  this  time,  Catiline  gained  to  his 
interest  a  great  number  of  men  of  all  ranks;  and  some 
women  too,  who  had  once  been  able  to  support  a  vast 
expense  by  |voatituti(Hi,  but  who,  when  age  had  put  ao 

H  H  S 
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Ymi  tt  end  to  tbeir  gains  widiout  lesaem'ng  their  luxury,  had 

eaa     contracted  heavy  debts :  by  their  means  he  hoped  to 

^•^•"'  engage  the  city  slaves  to  set  the  city  on  fire.    These 

SBsth  on.  women  were  likewise  to  draw  their  husbands  into  the 

"'^^      plot,  or  to  kill  them. 

Catiline,  notwithstanding  these  measures  taken  for. 
war,  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  next  year's 
MkUL       consulship ;  and  renewed  hisefforts  with  greater  vigour. 
^  than  ever  to  obtain  it ;  hoping,  if  he  should  be  chosen, 

to  govern  Antonius  as  he  pleased.     He  pursued  his 
pretension  by  such  open  methods  ofbrtbery,  that  Cicero, 
published  a  new  law  against  it,  with  the  additional  pe-. 
nalty  of  a  ten  years*  exile,  prohibiting  likewise  all  shows 
Fio^.    of  gladiators,  within  two-years  from  the  time  of  suing 
laVMin.    for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were  ordered  by  the 
"'  will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a  certain  day  therein 

specified.    Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be  levelled  at 
him  principally,  formed  a  design  to  kill  Cicero,  with 
some  other  chiefs  of  the  senate,  on  the  day  of  election  \- 
iKo,  L  37-  but  Cicero  gave  information  of  it  to  the  senate  the  day 
before,  upon  which  the  election  wasdeferred,  that  they 
Pint.  iM     might  have  time  to  deliberate  on  an  a&ir  of  so  great 
ProMn.     importance;  and  the  day  following,  in  a  full  house,  he 
"^^     c^Ied  upon  Catiline  to  clear  himself  of  this  charge; 
where,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  he  bluntly  tdd 
them,  that  there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic,  mean- 
ing the  senate  and  the  people,  the  one  of  them  infirm 
with  a  weak  head,  the  oUier  firm  without  a  bead ; 
which  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that  it  should' 
never  wuit  a  head  while  he  lived.     He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  place,  a 
few  days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him 
with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely  replied,  that  if  any 
flame  should  be  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  ex- 
tinguish it,  not  with  water,  but  a  general  ruin. 

At  the  consular  election,  which  came  on  presently 
after  this,  Cicero,  aj^rehatding  there  would  be  aa 
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attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  the  Beld  of  Mars,  took    '^•"o'„ 
1  .      1    1  •  .  •       .  1  E  O  M  E 

care  to  throw  back  his  gown,  and  let  the  people  see  a      mo. 

shining  breastplate,  which  he  wore  under  it :  a  pre-  ^-^-^ 

caution  which,  deeply  imprinting  on  the  multitude  a^JS^ 

sense  of  the  common  danger,  prevented,  as  he  told 

Catiline  aflerward  to  his  face,  his  design  of  killing  not 

only  him,  but  D.Junius  Silanus,  andL.  Licinius  Mu- 

nena,  who  were  declared  consuls  elect. 

Catiline,  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impatient  to 
execute  his  grand  plot.  With  this  view  he  despatched 
C.  Manlius,  then  at  Rome,  to  Fesuls,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Etruria;  Septimius  to  the  territory  of 
Picenum ;  C.  Julius  into  Apulia ;  and  others  to  dif- 
ferent places,  where  he  thought  they  might  be  most 
serviceable  to  his  design.  At  the  same  time,  be  was 
busily  employed  in  contriving  the  most  effectual  means 
to  murder  the  consul,  and  set  fire  to  the  city.  He 
posted  armed  men  in  convenient  places;  was  himself 
always  armed;  ordering  his  followers  to  be  so  too; 
was  ever  pressing  them  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and 
prepared  for  action :  day  and  night  he  passed  without 
sleep,  and  in  a  hurry ;  and  yet  was  unwearied  with  his 
never-ceasing  toils. 

Of  all  these  measures  for  war,  massacres,  and  con-  phu.  m 
flagrations,  Cicero  received  intelligence  from  Crassus,  q^^ 
who,  with  M.  Marcellus  and  Metellus  Scipio,  came  to 
his  house  at  midnight,  and  having  caused  him  to  be 
waked,  put  into  his  hand  a  packet  of  letters,  which 
had  been  left  with  Crassus's  porter  by  a  person  un- 
known. Among  these  letters  was  one  directed  to  Cras- 
sus himself,  but  without  the  name  of  the  writer :  the 
rest  were  directed  to  other  senators.  Crassus  opened 
his  own,  and  finding  in  it  an  exhortation  to  him  to  quit 
Rome,  because  Catiline  was  soon  to  make  great  havoc 
there,  he  immediately  carried  all  the  letters  to  the  con- 
sul ;  who  thereupon  convened  the  senate,  and  delivered 
them,  each  accordingto its  direction.  Being  read  aloud 
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Yutif   to  the  assembly,  they  were  found  to  contain  advices 
''ma      of  the  same  import  as  those  to  Crassus ;  and  it  was  at 
P-*^'"-  this  time  (the  2l8t  of  October),and upon  thisoccasion, 
usthott.  that  the  senate,  by  a  decree,  ordered  the  consuls  to 
^'      take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment.  Ca- 
tiline, nevertheless,   on  the  6th  of  November,  sum- 
moned the  principal  conspirators  to  meet  him  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Lecca. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  Catiline  should 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Etruria,  that 

^^^       Rome  should  be  fired  in  many  places  at  once,  and  a 
P-  ^^^  •  t      -      i_ 

massacre'  begun  at  the  same  time;  that  in  the  con- 
sternation of  the  fire  and  massacre,  Catiline  should  he 
ready  with  his  Tuscan  army,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
public  confusion,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  city ; 
where  Lentulus,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  first  in  dignity, 
r'u.'^     was  to  preside  in  their  general  councils j  Cassius  to 
nnL  in     manage  the  afiur  of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direct  the 
*^         massacre.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief 
obstacle  to  all  their  hopes,  Catiline  was  very  desirous 
Cic  b)  Cat.  to  see  him  taken  offbefore  he  left  Rome;  upon  which 
sdiuat  38.  ^  Vargunteius  and  C.  Cornelius,  both  Roman  knights 
Biu.'»8.     ^'^®  ^""^^  *  senator),  undertook  to  kill  him  the  next 
morning  in  his  bed,  tn  an  early  visit  on  pretence  of 
business.    They  were  both  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
used  to  frequent  his  house ;  and  knowing  his  custom 
of  giving  free  access  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of  being 
readily  admitted,  as  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  the  two, 
afterward  confessed. 

No  sooner  was  the  meeting  over,  than  Cicero  had 
information  of  all  that  passed  in  it ;  for  Curius  sent 
Fulvia  to  him,  with  a  punctual  account  of  their  deli- 
berations. He  presently  imparted  his  intelligence  to 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  assembled 
that  evening,  as  usual,  at  his  house,  informing  them 

*  PluUucb,  In  B  mwt  roDundc  tnin,  wtitCB,  chat  Id  diii  mtatmcn  the  «li«k 
MttBte  wu  to  b«  cut  ofT,  Hid  ill  the  cillieaa,  eioept  the  tofu  of  Pompcf,  who  woe 
I*  be  kept «  faoMagw  to  pncuM  a  peace  md  Rcoudliatko  vUli  Um  btber. 
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not  ooty  ofthe  design,  but  naming  the  men  who  were  _Ve»i^ 
to  execute  it,  and  the  very  hour  when  they  would  be     am. 
at  his  gate:  all  which  fell  out  exactly  as  he  foretold;    ^-^-^ 
for  the  two  knights  came  before  break  of  day,  but  bad  3*m>  nn- 
the  mortification  to  find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  ^.^^  ^ 
all  admittance  refused  to  them/  Cit.  l  4. 

The  meeting  of  the  conspirators  was  on  the  6th  of 
November,  iu  the  evening;  and  on  the  7tb  he  sum-incu-Li. 
mooed  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, where  it  was  not  usually  held,  but  in  times  of 
public  alarm.  There  had  been  several  debates  before 
this  on  the  same  subject  of  Catiline's  treasons,  and  his 
design  of  killing  the  consul,  and  a  decree  had  passed, 
at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot :  if  a  slave,  his  liberty  SiiinM.  so. 
and  800^;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon  and  l600l.  Yet 
Catiline,  by  a  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  con- 
stant professions  of  his  innocence,  still  deceived  many 
of  all  ranks,  representing  the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his 
enemy  Cicero,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  his  be- 
haviour, and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any 
whom  the  senate  would  uame^  of  M.  Lepidus,  of  the 
pnetor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself;  but  none  would 
receive  him;  and  Cicero  plainly  told  him,  that  he  in  cu.  is. 
should  never  think  himseU'safe  in  the  same  house, 
when  he  was  in  danger  by  living  in  the  same  city  with 
bini.  Yet  he  still  kept  on  the  mask,  and,  though  he 
stood  actually  impeached  by  L.  Paullus,  upon  the  Plau- 
tian''  taw,  he  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very 

*C>tnineinidiu{ipo<ti(cd  llkeiriw  in  uiotber  aSur  of  no  lesa  mMnent  before 
^  qnitud  the  cit]r ;  ■  daigD  tu  lorpriic  the  town  of  FtkicMb,  oae  of  the  Mioogen  Cic  In 
fbrtreuo  in  luly,  witliin  twenly-Gve  milei  DrRomt;  vfaich  would  htve  been  of  Cat.  1.  3. 
dngakr  uk  la  him  Id  the  ww,  und  ■  nirc  retivsl  in  ill  eiBnii:  bat  Clcen  mi 
belbrehaad  with  him,  and  fhiin  the  appnhauioni  ar>iich  an  attenipl,  bid  uie- 
TiODil)'  aent  orden  U  the  place  to  k«p  a  special  gaui ;  M  that  when  Cauiine 
wne  in  the  ai{^I  of  the  lat  of  Noieoiber  to  make  an  onault,  be  iennd  tbem  as  Veil.  Pat, 
wdl  wovided,  that  he  dnrM  not  venture  i^n  the  eiperimeDt.  g.  S6. 

*  Tbe  Flautiau  Uw  da  ui  waa  paaaed  b]r  Ibe  tribune  P.  Plaoiliu,  in  tbeeonnUahip 
of  M.  Lepidus  and  Q,  CatulusjA.  U.  6J5).  It  iraardcd  ihoie  who  attempted  any 
fbrce  against  the  state  Or  wnale ;  or  uicd  an j  vioknce  to  the  Tiiagisttatei,  or  ap. 
naied  aimed  in  public  upim  any  ill  ileiign,  or  forcibly  expelled  any  pertou  frani 
bli  lawful  poaaeulon.  The  puniahnunt  auigned  lo  the  conTicted  waa  agiia  A 
IgiiU  MeriOctle.    Suet-biJuLS.    IHa,lib.3ft.    Clc  pro  eat.  at  pio  HiL 
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ROME  ^^^'"8  >>*  ^^^  Capitol ;  which  so  shocked  the  whole 
600.     assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acquaintance  durst 

"•^"^  venture  tosalute  him ;  and  the  consular  senators  quitted 

3«»ih  coo-  that  part  of  the  house  where  he  sat,  and  left  the  whole 
beuch  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  bo  provoked  by  his  im- 
pudence,  that,  instead  ofentering  upon  any  business, 
as  he  designed,  addressing  himself  directly  to  Catilio^ 
he  broke  out  into  a  most  severe  invective  against  him ; 
and  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incensed  eloquence, 
laid  open  the  whole  course  of  his  villanies,  and  of  his 
treasons. 

InCM.  LI.  "  Xo  what  degree,  then,  do  you  purpose,  Catiliua, 
to  abuse  our  patience?  How  long  imagine  with  your 
frantic  treasons  to  insult  us?  When  stop  your  preci- 
pitate career  of  unbridled  audacity?  Perceive  you  not 
by  the  nightly  guard  on  the  Palatine,  by  the  watch 
kept  throughout  the  city,  by  the  general  consterna- 
tion, by  the  assembling  of  the  senate  in  this  fortified 
place,  by  the  looks  of  the  senators;  perceive  yoc  not, 
I  say,  tliat  your  dark  designs  are  brought  to  light? 
Which  of  us,  think  you,  is  ignorant  of  what  you  did 
last  night  and  the  night  before?  where,  and  with 
whom,  you  held  counsel,  and  what  reaolutioDs  you 
took?  The  senate  knows  all  this,  the  consul  knows 
all,  and  yet — Oh!  degenerate  times!  corrupted  mui< 
ners! — the  traitor  lives;  lives,  didlsay?  hemixeswith 
the  senate,  he  surveys  us,  and  with  his  eyes  marks  out 
every  one  whom  he  has  destined  for  slaughter:  whilst 
we,  magnanimous  counsellors  of  state,  judge  that  we 
discharge  our  duty  to  the  commonwealth,  if  we  escape 
liis  fury  and  his  sword.  Catilina,  the  consul  should, 
before  this,  have  ordered  thee  away  to  execution. 
Did  the  excellent  Publius  Scipio,  the  high-priest,  did 
he,  a  private  citizen,  invested  with  no  magistracy, 
kill  Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  only  causing  some  little 
disturbance  in  the  government?  and  shall  we,  the 
consuls,  the  supreme  magistrates,  suffer  Catilina  to 
five;    a  traitor,    bent    to    lay  waste    the  world  ^by 
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slaughter  and  conflagration?    I  pass  over,  as  too  re-    Vwdf 
mote,  the  example  of  QuiDtus  Servilius  Ahala,  who,      g9o. 
with  his  own  hands,  slew  SpuriusMslius,  for  attempt-  ^^  '^ 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  state.    There  once  was ;  I  say,  saMiom- 
there  once  was,  in  this  our  commonwealth,  such  pa- 
triot virtue,  that  men  were  animated  with  a  keener 
resentment  against  a  pestilent  citizen,  than  against 
the  most  implacable  foreign  enemy.  Catilina,  we  have 
a  weighty  and  awful  decree  of  the  senate  against  thee : 
the  state  wants  not  wisdom,  nor  this  assembly  due 
authority ;  we  only,  we  the  conauls,  1  speak  it  aloud, 
are  wanting  in  our  duty. 

*'  Formerly,  when  the  senate  had  ordered  the  consul 
Lucius  Opimius  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth 
suffered  no  detriment,  not  a  day  intervened  between 
that  order  and  the  death  of  Cains  Gracchus,  who  was 
fallen  only  under  the  suspicion  of  seditious  designs; 
though  Gracchus'  was  descended  of  a  father,  grand- 
father, and  remoter  ancestors,  alt  distinguished  for 
their  services  to  the  state :  Marcus  Fulvius  too,  a 
person  of  consular  dignity,  shared  the  same  fate,  he 
and  his  sons.  When,  by  a  like  decree,  the  care  of 
the  state  was  committed  to  the  consuls  C.  Marius  and 
L.  Valerius,  did  not  L.  Satnminus,  tribune  o(  the 
people,  and  C.  Servilius,  the  praetor,  fall  a  sacritice  to 
the  justice  of  their  country,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  single  day?  But  we,  for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  Ei^uan 
have  su^red  the  senate's  authority  to  remain  inactive  hm^ 
in  our  hands,  as  if  it  were  imperfect :  for  we  too  are  o«*«* 
armed  with  a  like  decree,  but  it  rests  among  the  re- 
cords like  a  sword  in  its  scabbard ;  a  decree,  Catilina, 
by  which  you  were  doomed  to  immediate  death :  yet  ' 
still  you  live;  you  live,  not  to  lay  aside  your  gnilty 
audaciousness,  but  to  harden  yourself  in  it. 

"  Mercy,  conscript  fathers,  is  what  I  am  heartily  dis- 
posed to,  but  my  conscience  condemns  me  for  inactivity 
and  negligence,  at  a  time  when  such  terrible  dangers 
threaten  my  country.    An  anny  formed  against  the 
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Vtwof   Fcpublic  isalreadyencamped  in  Italy,  on  t^e  borders  of 
690.      Hetruria:  their  numbers  daily  increase  j  their  leader 
^^•^'  we  behold  within  our  walls.     Should  I  order  thee, 
3*>^  o»-  Catilina,  instantly  to  be  seized  and  dragged  to  exe- 
^      eution,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  all  good  men  would 
censure  me,  not  as  too  cruel,  but  as  too  slow.    But  I 
hare  been  withheld  by  a  certain  reason,  which  still  with- 
holds me.    Thou  shalt  then  be  put  to  death,  when 
there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so  desperate, 
so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be  done  justly; 
so  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou 
shalt  live,  but  live  as  thou  now  dost,  surrounded  by 
the  guards  which  I  have  placed  about  thee :  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  when  thou  little  thoughtest  of  it. 

"  What  is  it,  Catilina,  you  can  now  have  in  view, 
when  neither  the  shades  of  night  can  conceal  your 
traitorous  assemblies,  nor  the  walls  of  your  house 
hinder  the  voice  of  your  treason  from  being  heard?" 
MiddL  p.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been 
concerted  by  thecoospirators  at  their  several  meetings, 
to  let  him  see,  "that  he  was  perfectly  informed  of  every 
step  which  he  had  taken,  or  deugned  to  take ;"  and  ob- 
serves, "  that  be  saw  several,  at  that  time  in  the  senate, 
who  had  assisted  at  those  meetings. — He  presses  him 
therefwe  to  quit  the  city,  and  since  all  his  couusela 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thoughts  of  fires  and  mas- 
sacres;— that  the  gates  were  open,  and  nobody  should 
stop  him."  Then  runningover  the  flagitious  enormitiea 
of  his  life,  and  the  series  of  his  traitorous  practices, 
"  he  exhorts,  urges,  commands  him  to  depart,  and,  if 
he  would  be  advised  by  him,  to  go  into  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  free  them  from  their  fears,  that,  if  they  were 
just  ones,  they  might  be  safer;  if  groundless,  the 
quieter :  that  though  he  would  not  put  the  question  to 
Uie  house,  whether  they  would  order  him  into  banish- 
ment, or  not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see  their  sense  upon 
it  by  their  manner  of  behaving  while  he  was  urging 
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him  to  it;  for,  should  he  bid  any  other  senator  of  Twiof 
credit,  P.  Sextius  or  M.  Marcellus,  to  go  into  exile,  eoo. 
they  would  all  rise  up  against  him  at  once,  and  lay  ^^-"^ 
Tiolent  hands  on  their  consul :  yet,  when  he  said  it  to  3W*>!  a»- 
him,  by  their  silence,  they  approved  it ;  by  suflfering,  "^^ 
decreed  it ;  by  saying  nothing, procltumed  their  consent. 
That  he  would  answer  likewise  for  the  knights,  who 
were  then  guarding  the  arenuea  of  the  senate,  and  were 
hardly  restrained  from  doing  him  violence ;  that,  if  he 
would  consent  to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him 
-  to  the'gates. Yet,  after  all,  if,  in  virtue  of  his  com- 
mand, he  should  really  go  into  banishment,  he  foresaw 
what  an  odium  he  should  draw  by  it  upon  himself; 
but  he  did  not  value  that,  if,  by  his  own  calamity,  he 
could  avert  the  dangers  of  the  republic :  but  there  was 
no  hope  that  Catilina  could  ever  be  induced  to  yield 
to  the  occasions  of  the  state,  or  moved  with  a  sense  of 
his  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by  shame,  or  fear,  or  reason, 
from  his  madness.  He  exhorts  him,  therefore,  if  he 
would  not  go  into  exile,  to  go  at  least  where  he  was  ex- 
pected, into  Manlius's  camp,  and  begin  the  war:  pro- 
vided only  that  he  would  carry  out  with  him  all  the 
rest  of  his  crew. — That  there  he  might  riot  and  exult 
at  his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification  of  seeing  one 
honest  man  about  him :  there  he  might  practise  all 
that  discipline  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  of  lying 
upon  the  ground,  notonlyinpursuitofhis  lewd  amours, 
but  of  bold  and  hardy  enterprises :  there  he  might  exert 
all  that  boasted  patience  of  hunger,  cold,  and  want, 
by  which,  however,  he  would  shortly  find  himself  un- 
done." He  then  introduces  an  expostulation  of  the 
repuhlic^with  himself,  for  his  too  great  lenity,  in  suf- 
fering such  a  traitor  to  escape,  instead  of  hurrying  him 

to  immediate  death;  and  he  answers "  If  I  had 

thought  it  the  moet  advisable  to  put  Catilina  to  death, 
I  would  not  have  allowed  that  gladiator  the  use  of  one 

moment's  life: but  there  are  some  of  this  very 

order,  who  either  do  not  see  the  dangers  which  hang 
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Yfiet   over  US,  or  else  dissemble  what  they  see;  who,bytfae 

S90.      softness  of  their  votes,  cherish  Cfttilina's  hopes,  aad 

^'^  "■  add  strength  to  the  conspiracy  by  not  believing  it  j 

leothMD-  whose  authority  influences  many,  not  only  of  the 

luuMp.  ^{gj^gj^  !,„(  tijg  freak ;  who,  if  I  had  punished  this 
man  as  he  deserved,  would  not  have  fitiled  to  cry  out 
'Upon  me  for  acting  the  tyrant.  Now,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  when  he  is  once  gone  into  Manlius's  camp, 
whither  he  actually  designs  to  go,  none  can  be  so  silly 
as  not  to  see  there  is  a  plot,  none  so  wicked  as  not  to  ac- 
knowledge it ;  whereas  by  taking  off  him  alone,  though 
this  pestilence  would  be  somewhat  checked,  it  would 
not  be  suppressed :  but  when  he  has  thrown  himsdf 
into  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends  along  with 
him,  and  drawn  together  the  profligate  and  desperate 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  this  ripened 
plague  of  the  republic,  but  the  very  root  and  seed  of  all 
our  evils,  wilt  be  extirpated  with  him  at  once."  Then 
applying  himself  again  to  Catiline,  be  presses  him  once 
more  to  leave  Rome  and  go  to  Manlius's  army. 

saiiMt  When  the  consul  had  finished  his  vehement  discourse, 
Catiline,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation, with  downcast  looks  and  suppliant  voice  be^ed 
of  the  fathers  not  to  believe  too  hastily  what  had  been 
said  against  him :  that  such  was  hisfamily,  and  such  had 
been  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life  from  his  youth  up,  as 
might  encourage  him  to  hope  for  every  honour  hecould 
aspire  to:  and  it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  he,  a 
■patrician,  whose  ancestors,  as  well  as  himself,  had  given 
-many  proofs  of  their  afiection  to  the  Roman  people, 
should  wish  to  overturn  the  government ;  while  Cicero, 
a  stranger,  a  tenant  only  of  a  hoiise  he  had  lately  hired 
in  Rome,  was  zealous  for  its  preservation.  But,  as  he 
was  going  on  to  give  harsh  and  abusive  language,  the 
senate  interrupted  him  by  a  genend  outcry,  calling  him 
parricide,  and  enemy  to  his  country.  Ui^ed  to  fury  and 
desperation  by  this  treatment,  he  repeated  with  a  loud 
and  menacing  voice  what  he  had  said  before  to  Cato, 
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"  Since  I  am  circmnTented,  wad  driven  headlong  by    Vtuot 
my  enemies,  the  flame  that  is  raised  about  me  I  will     apo. 
extinguish  by  the  common  ruin ;"  and  so  rushed  out  °-^*' 
of  the  assembly.  aswi  «*- 

And  now,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dissemble  any 
longer,  he  resolved  to  enter  into  action  immediately, 
before  the  troops  of  the  republic  were  increased ;  uid 
accordingly  be  left  Rome  Uiat  very  night  with  a  small 
retinue,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Etruria. 
But,  before  he  went  off,  had  a  short  conference  with 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others,  the  boldest  of  the  con. 
spirators,  in  which  he  pressed  them  earnestly  to  neglect 
nomeansofaugnientingtheirnumber.getridofCieero 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  prepare  for  a  massacre,  and  the 
firing  of  the  city :  and  he  assured  them,  that  he  would 
^eedily  return  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army. 

He  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave  out 
that  he  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Marseilles. 
Cicero  entertiuned  no  doubt  of  his  going  directly  to 
Manlius's  camp,  knowing  that  he  had  already  sent 
thither  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  mili- 
tary command,  and  particularly  a  silver  eagle,  for  which 
he  bad  a  superstitious  r^ard,  because  C.  Marius  had 
made  use  of  it  in  his  expedition  against  the  Cimbri. 
However,  lest  the  report  should  gain  belief  in  the 
city,  and  it  should  be  said  that  the  consul  had  driven 
an  innocent  man  into  banishment,  without  any  pre- 
vious-trial, he  called  the  people  ti^ether  into  the 
forum,  to  give  them  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate  the  day  before,  and  of  the  immediate 
consequence  of  it,  Catiline's  hasty  departure  from 
Rome:  he  began  "by  congratulating  with  them  on IdCm-s. 
the  conspirator's  flight,  as  on  a  certain  victory ;  since 
the  driving  him  from  his  secret  plots,  and  insidious 
attempts  on  their  lives  and  fortunes,  into  open  rebel- 
lion, was  in^flTect  to  conquer  him:  that  the  parricide 
himself  was  sensible  of  it ;  whose  chief  regret,  in  his 
retreat,  was  not  for  leaving  the  city,  but  for  leaving 
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Var  «r  it  standhig.— But  if  there  be  any  here  who  blame  tne 
'  «o!  "  for  what  I  am  boasting  of,  that  I  did  not  rather  seize 
^•^"'  than  Bend  away  so  capital  an  enemy;  I  must  answer, 
s^/**-  that  the  fault  is  not  mine:  no,  Romans,  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  timcB.  CatiHoa,  in  justice,  ought,  long  ago,  to 
have  suffered  the  last  punishment ;  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors,  the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and  the  interest 
of  the  republic,  required  it :  but  had  I  put  Catiiina  to 
death,  I  should  have  drawn  upon  myself  such  an  odium, 
as  would  have  rendered  me  unable  to  prosecute  bit  ac- 
complices, and  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  conspiracy ; 
but,  so  far  from  being  afrud  of  him  now,  I  am  only 
Sfory  he  went  off  with  so  few  to  attend  him :  his  forces 
are  contemptible,  if  compared  with  those  of  the  re- 
public; they  are  a  miserable,  needy  crew,  who  hare 
wasted  their  substance,  forfeited  their  bails,  and  who 
are  so  far  from  having  the  courage  to  face  an  armed 
enemy,  that  they  would  run  away  at  the  sight  of  a 
prsBtor^fl  writ.  Those  of  his  accomplices  who  have 
stayed  behind,  and  whom  I  see  sauntering  about  in 
the  forum,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
kself ;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  know  me  to  be 
informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  remain  cool  and  un- 
concerned. Yesterday  I  laid  (^n  all  their  councils  in 
die  senate,  upon  which  Catiiina  was  so  disheartened, 
that  he  immediately  fled.  I  cannot  guess  what  the  rest 
mean:  ifthey  imagine  that  I  shall  always  use  the  same 
lenity,  they  are  much  deceived :  for  I  have  now  gained 
what  I  was  hitherto  waiting  for,  proof,  which  might 
convince  all  people  that  a  conspiracy  there  actually  is. 
There  remains  no  longer,  therefore,  any  room  for 
clemency;  the  case  itself  requires  severity:  yetlsfaalt 
still  grant  them  one  thing — ^permission  to  quit  the 
city,  and  follow  Catiiina;  nay,  1  will  tell  them  the 
way:  it  is  the  Aurelian  road ;  ifthey  will  make  haste, 
they  may  overtake  him  before  night. 

' '  H^py  Rome,  could  it  be  drdned  of  its  impurities ! 

"  To  me  the  absence  of  Catiliaa  alone  aeeau  to  have 
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given  the  city  fresh  bloom  and  beauty.  What  ia  the  Vcn  of 
villany,  what  is  the  crime,  that  can  enter  into  the  eao. 
heart  of  man,  which  did  not  enter  into  his?  In  all  ^'  ^' "' 
Italy,  what  poisoner,  what  gladiator,  what  robber,  what  ^J^™^ 
cut-throat,  what  parricide,  what  foi^er,  what  ruffian, 
what  debauchee,  what  adult«rer,  what  strumpet,  has 
there  been  amongst  the  corrupters,  or  the  corrupted, 
of  our  youth,  who  did  not  live  in  an  open  familiarity 
with  Catilina?  For  these  many  years,  has  there  been 
a  murder  to  which  he  was  not  an  accessary?  an  in- 
famous rape,  and  he  not  an  accomplice?  Had  ev^ 
any  man  such  talents  for  debauching  youth  as  he; 
who  indulged  himself  in  a  criminal  flame  for  others, 
and  others  in  an  infamous  passion  for  himsdf  ?  To 
some  he  promised  the  objects  of  their  lust,  to  some 
the  death  of  their  parents,"'  &c. — Then,  after  de-Middi. 
scribing  the  profligate  liyes  of  bis  accomplices,  he  de-^ 
dared  it  "  insufferably  impudent  for  such  men  to  pre- 
tend to  plot }  the  lazy  against  the  active,  the  foolish 
against  the  prudent,  the  drunken  against  the  sober, 
the  drowsy  against  the  vigilant,"  &c.  He  added,  "  If 
my  consulship,  since  it  cannot  cure,  should  cut  off  all 
these,  it  would  add  no  short  period  to  the  duration 
of  the  republic :  for  there  is  no  nation  which  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  no  king  who  can  make  war  against  the 
Roman  people;  all  disturbances  abroad,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  are  qnelled  by  the  vntue  of  one  man ;  but  a 
domestic  war  still  remains ;  the  treason,  the  danger, 
the  enemy,  is  within;  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury, 
with  madness,  with  vitlany:  in  this  war  I  pn^ess 
myself  your  leader,  and  take  upon  myself  all  the 
animosity  of  the  desperate:  whatever  can  possibly  be 
healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  oi^ht  to  be  cut  off,  I 
will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
But  it  seems,  Catilina,  poor  man !  has  by  my  thretUs 

■  N.  B.  Thb  b  the  mu)  wbow  UflicUiip,  ■  fe*  moniha  Iteftn,  CJecro  umitsd, 
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been  so  terrified,  as  to  banish  himself!    There  is  not 

eeo.     oae  of  those  who  make  this  complaint,  and  who  talk. 

B.c.8a.^Q|-  jjjg  going  to  Marseilles,  but  would  be  sorry  for  it 
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'^<*»-  if  it  were  true.  By  such  a  chaoji^  in  his  design,  much 
odium  would  unquestionably  fall  upon  me  j  1  should' 
be  accused  of  having  persecuted  an  unfortunate  man, 
ionoceot,  uncondemned,  and  never  brought  to  trial. 
Romans,  no  concern  for  my  own  ease  or  character  can 
make  me  wish  that  you  may  hear  of  Catilina's  being 
at  the  head  of  an  army;  but  this  you  certainly  will 
hear  in  three  days'  time." 
HUdL  He  then  directed  them  to  "  keep  a  watch  only  in  their 

^  private  houses,  for  be  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  pub- 

lic without  any  tumult ;  that  he  had  given  notice  to  all 
the  colonies  and  great  towns  of  Catiline's  retreat,  so  as 
to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him :  and  as  to  the  body 
of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline  always  depended  upon  as 
the  best  and  surest  band,  they  were  taken  care  Df  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  republic ;  though, . 
to  say  the  truth,  even  these  were  better  affected  than 
some  part  of  the  patricians :  that  he  had  sent  Q.  Metel- 
lus  the  pretor  into  Gaul  and  the  district  of  Picenum,to 
Impose  all  Catiline's  motions  on  that  side ;  and,  for  set- 
tling all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned  the  sesute  to 
meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as  they  saw,  was  then 
assembling.  Asforthoeethereforewhowere  left  behind 
in  the  city,  though  they  were  now  enemies,  yet,  since 
they  were  bom  citizens,  he  admonished  them  again  and 
again,  that  his  lenity  had  been  waitingonly  foran  oppor-  - 
tunityofdemonstratingthecertaintyoftheplot:  thatfor 
the  rest,  he  should  never  forget  that  this  was  his  coun- 
try, he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty  either  to 
live  with  them  or  die  for  them."  He  added,  "  There 
is  no  guard  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch  the  roads; 
if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  withdraw  himself,  he  may  go 
wbereverhepleases;  butifhemakestheleaststirwithin 
the  city,  so  as  to  be  caught  in  any  overt  act  agunst  the 
republic,  he  shall  know,  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant 
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con8ul8,excelleDtn)i^tnit«8,aseoutseDate:  thfttthere  Venor 
are  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  our  ancestors  provided  as 
the  avenger  of  manifest  crimes;  and  all  this  shall  be 
transacted  in  such  a  manner,  citizens,  that  the  greatest 
disorders  shall  be  quelled  without  the  least  hurry ;  the 
greatest  dangers  without  any  tumult:  a  domestic  war, 
the  most  desperate  of  any  in  our  memory,  by  me  your 
only  leader  and  general,  in  my  gown:  I  will  manage  so, 
that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  no  one  ev^i  of  the  guilty 
shall  sufier  punishment  in  the  city:  but  if  their  auda- 
ciousness and  my  country's  danger  should  necessarily 
drive  me  from  this  mild  resolution,  yet  I  will  effect, 
what  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  war  could  hardly  be 
hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest  man  shall  fall,  but  all  of 
you  be  safe  by  the  punishment  of  a  few.  This  I  pro- 
mise, citizens,  not  from  any  confidence  in  my  own  pru- 
dence, or  from  anyhuman  counsels,  but  from  the  many 
evident  declarations  of  the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  lam 
led  into  this  persuasion ;  who  assist  us,  not,astheyu8ed 
to  do,  at  a  distance,  against  foreign  and  remote  ene- 
mies,  but  by  their  present  help  and  protection  defend 
their  temples  and  our  houses,"  &c. 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's  debate  in  the  senate,  Uhui. 
which  met  while  Cicero  was  spelling  to  the  people,  and  '' 
v/ere  waiting  his  coming  to  them  from  the  rostra:  but 
as  to  Catiline,  after  staying  a  few  days  upon  the  road  to  sdiuit. 
raise  and  arm  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
and  which  his  agents  hud  already  been  disposing  to  his 
interests,  he  marched  directly  to  Maolius's  camp,  with 
the  fasces  and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command  dis- 
played before  him.  Upon  this  news,  the  senate  declared 
both  him  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  with  offers  of 
pardon  to  all  his  followers,  who  were  not  condemned 
of  capital  crimes,  if  they  returned  to  their  duty  hf  a 
certain  day:  and  ordered  the  consuls  to  make  new 
levies,  and  that  Antonius  should  follow  Catiline  with 
the  army;  Cicero  stay  at  home  to  guard  the  city. 

VOL.  IV.  1 1 
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Tor  of        In  the  midst  ofall  this  hurry,  and  soon  after  Catiline's 
61(0.      flight,  Cicero  found  leisure  to  defend  L.  Murtena,  one 
^^•"^^   ufthe  consuls  elect,who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for 
3S9theaa.  briberyaud Corruption.  Catohaddeclaredinthesenate, 
MiddTp     *''*'  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late  law  upon  one 
ISO— 106.   ofthe  consular  candidates:  and  sinceCatiline  wasout 
30.     "'    of  his  reach,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  Mursena;  yet  (if 
Si'J^t       we  may  believe  Plutarch)  connived  at  the  other  con- 
sul elect,  Silanus  (who  had  married  his  sister),  though 
equally  guilty  with  his  colleague :  Cato  was  joined  in 
the  accusation  by  one  of  the  disappointed  candidates, 
S.  Sulpicius,  a  person  of  distinguished  worth  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age,  for 
whose  service,  and  at  whose  influence,  Cicero's  law 
against  bribery  had  been  chiefly  provided. 
Pro  Blur.  9.      Murxua  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired  great 
fame  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Lucullus ; 
and  was  now  defended  by  three  ofthe  greatest  men,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  orators,  at  Rome,  Crassus,  Hor- 
tensius,  and  Cicero;  so  that  there  had  seldom  been  a 
trial  of  more  expectation,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  parties  concerned.   The  character  of  the  accusers 
makes  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  was  dear 
proof  of  some  illegal  practices :  yet,  from  Cicero's 
speech,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  the  transaction,  it  seems  probable,  that 
they  were  such  only  as,  though  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Cato,  or  an  angry  competitor,  were  usually  overlooked 
by  the  magistrates,  and  expected  by  the  people. 

Theaccusation  consisted  of  three  heads — the  scandal 
of  Mursena's  life;  the  want  of  dignity  in  his  character 
and  family ;  and  bribery  in  the  late  election.  As  to 
the  first,  the  greatest  crime  which  Cato  charged  him 
wrth  was  dancing ;  to  which  Cicero's  defence  was  some- 
ib.s.  what  remarkable:  "HeadmouishesCatonottothrow 
out  such  a  calumny  so  inconsiderately,  or  to  call  the 
consul  of  Rome  a  dancer;  but  to  consider  how  many 
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Other  crimes  a  man  must  needs  be  guilty  of  before  that  „^^,"t, 
of  dancing  can  be  objected  to  him  j  since  nobody  ever      e&o. 
danced,  even  in  solitadc,  or  a  private  meeting  of  friends,  _ 


who  was  not  either  drunk  or  mad ;  for  dancing  was  al-  ?^S  "^ 
ways  the  last  act  of  rioting,  banquetings,  gay  places, 
and  much  jollity :  that  Cato  charged  htm  therefore 
with  what  was  the  effect  of  many  vices,  yet  with 
none  of  those  without  which  that  vice  could  not 
possibly  subsist ;  with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no  amours, 
no  nightly  revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  ex- 
penses," &c. 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it  was 
urged  chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who,  being  noble,  and  a  pa- 
trician, was  the  more  mortified  to  be  defeated  by  a  ple- 
beian, whose  character  he  contemned.  But  "  Cicero 
ridicules  the  vanity  of  thinking  no  family  good  but 
a  patrician  :  observes  that  Mursena's  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather  had  been  prstors ;  and  that  his  father 
also  from  the  same  dignity  bad  obtained  the  honour  of 
a  triumph :  that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better  known 
to  the  antiquaries  than  to  the  people ;  since  his  grand- 
father had  never  borne  any  of  the  principal  offices,  nor 
his  father  ever  mounted  higherthan  theequestrian  rank. 
He  adds  that,  when  a  consul,  of  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious descent,  was  defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a 
knight,  he  never  imagined  that  the  accusers  would  ven- 
ture to  say  a  word  about  the  novelty  of  a  family:  that 
he  himself  had  two  patrician  competitors ;  the  one  a 
profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  an  excellent  and 
modest  man ;  yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in  dignity, 
Galha  in  interest ;  and  if  that  had  been  a  crime  in  a  new 
man,  he  should  not  have  wanted  enemies  to  object  it  to  Pn  Mnr. 
him."  Hethenshows,  "that  the  science  of  arms,  in''^ 
which  Munena  excelled,  had  much  more  dignity  and 
splendour  in  it  than  the  science  of  the  law  [upon  the 
forms  of  which  he  casts  a  great  deal  of  ridicule3,  being  ni.-9—ii. 
that  which  first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people, 
brought  glory  to  their  city,  and  sul>dued  the  world  to 
I  I  2 
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VfToT  their  empire:  that  martial  virtue  had  ever  been  the 
900.  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
*■*'■"*■_  recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state;  and  it  was 


'^m"*'  '""'■  '■easonable,  that  it  should  hold  the  first  place  in 
that  city,  which  was  raised  by  it  to  be  the  head  of  all 
other  cities  in  the  world." 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge,  the 
crime  of  bribery,  Cicero  makes  very  slight  of  it,  and  de- 
clares himself  "  more  afraid  of  the  authority  than  the 
accusation  of  Gate;"  and,  to  obviate  the  influence 

Pro  Mm.  which  the  reputation  of  Cato's  integrity  might  have  in 
the  cause,  he  observes,  "  that  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  wise  judges,  had  ever  been  jealous  of  the  power 
and  interest  of  an  accuser ;  lest  the  criminal  should  be 
borne  down,  not  by  the  weight  of  his  crimes,  but  the 
superior  force  of  hia  adversary.  Let  the  authority  of 
the  great  prevail  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  thepro- 
tection  of  the  helpless,  the  relief  of  the  miserable;  but 
jet  its  influence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  de- 
struction of  citizens :  for  if  any  one  should  say,  that 
Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse  if  he 
had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  he  establishes  a  very 
unjust  law  to  men  in  dbtress,  by  making  the  judgment 
of  an  accuser  to  be  considered  as  a  prejudice,  or  pre- 
vious condemnation  of  the  criminal.*'  He  exhorts  Cato 
not  to  be  so  severe  on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  re- 
public itselfhad  found  useful ;  not  to  deprive  thepeople 
of  their  plays,  gladiators,'  and  feasts,  which  their  an- 

'  Afttt  Ihis  he  nukci  high  complimenli  10  Cato  on  hi)  eminent  virtun;  but  nl- 
tici  hhn  OD  his  MiricpfalloM^f ;  kceonliDg  lo  which  tUaiiU are  equal;  all deriMioD* 
finm  right  equallj  wicked;  to  kill  a  dun^ll-nicb  without  reason  not  Ian  criniinal 
than  to  kill  a  panot ;  a  wise  man  cao  nerer  for^ve  |  nerer  be  moved  by  anga, 
favour,  or  pi ^;  nerer  be  deceived;  ncvet  repent,  nevec  change  hit  mind — Tbewc 
■Kthe  prindplea  (additbe  orator,  addressing  himself  lo  the  juJges]  which  Mar- 
cus Calo  has  brought  from  the  school  ofZeno,  not  as  subject!  ftn  exercise  and  ar- 
gument onlj,  but  to  aarehimaSB  ruleoflifi;.  The  coiiKqueneeis — Cato  having 
ODcenid  in  the  vtiatcthiube  would  impeach  aeonsularcandidste,  he  must  do  iti 
should  be  be  txarabla  ot  compaanoDate,  or  awn  himielf  iniitakai  as  to  the  bets,  h« 
would  fitrfeil  tlie  character  t^a  wise  mm.  Plataidi  tells  us,  that  the  wit  and  bn. 
mour  with  which  Cicero  rallied  the  proftuion  ofSulpidus  a^  tiiflii^  and  eonleinpd- 
ble,  the  piinciple*  of  Cato  as  absurd  and  Impracticable,  made  the  whole  audloioe 
merry,  and  forced  Cato  hiinaelf  to  ciy  out,  '■  What  a  fiKeiiaas  consul  liare  wi 

■  All  ihowsofnUdiatort,  within  two  '        '     '        -    -      - 
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cestors  had  tq>proved,  nor  to  take  from  candidates  an    '^Xmk 
opportunity  of  obliging  by  a  method  of  expense,  which     em- 
indicated  their  generosity,  rather  than  an  intention  to  ^'^•°*' 

COnijpt."  589lh  eon- 

But,  whatever  Munena'scrimemightbe,  thecircum- 
stance  which  chiefly  favoured  him  was  the  difficulty  of 
the  times,  and  a  rebellion  actually  on  foot,  which  made 
it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  deprive  the  city  of  a  con- 
sul, who  by  a  military  education  was  the  best  qualified 
to  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis. — "  If  it  be  asked, 
what  reason  I  have  to  fearCatilina? — None  at  all ;  and 
I  have  taken  care  that  nobody  else  need  fear  him :  yet 
I  say  that  we  have  cause  to  fear  those  troops  of  his, 
which  I  see  in  this  very  place.  Nor  is  his  army  so  much  vu.  infr. 
to  be  dreaded  as  those  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it: 
for  in  truth  they  have  not  deserted  it,  but  are  led  as 
spies  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it  were  in  ambush  to 
destroy  us  the  more  securely :  all  these  want  to  see  a 
worthy  consul,  an  experienced  general,  a  man  both 
by  nature  and  fortune  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  driven  by  your  sentence  from  the  guard  and 
custody  of  the  city— but  this  is  no  time  to  throw  away 
any  of  the  helps  which  we  have,  but  by  all  means 
possible  to  acquire  more.  The  enemy  is  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  which  was  thought  so  terrible  in 
the  Punic  war,  but  in  the  city  and  in  the  forum. 
Good  Gods!  (I  cannot  speak  it  without  a  sigh)  there 
are  some  enemies  in  the  very  sanctuary;  some,  I  say, 
even  in  the  senate !  What  will  become  of  us,  if  entering 
into  the  new  year,  with  these  dangers  around  us,  we 
shouid  have  but  one  consul  in  the  republic,  and  he 
should  be  employed,  not  in  prosecuting  the  war,  but 
in  providing  a  colleague?"  This  consideration,  so 
forcibly  urged,  of  the  necessity  of  having  two  consuls 
for  the  guard  of  the  city  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  had  such  weight  with  the  judges,  that,  without 
any  deliberation,  they  unanimouslyacquittedMursena,  ^  ''*=• 
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Vor  of    and  would  not,  as  Cicero  uys,  so  much  na  bear  the 

Kn.      accusation  of  men  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious. 

"•^°^'       Not  long  before  the  trial  of  Muraena,  Cicero  had 

'^*wli'*""  P^^**^^*^  another  cause  in  the  defence  of  C.  Piso,  who 
was  accused   by  Cieaar  of  having,  when  pnetor  of 

s^L  41).  Gallia  Transpadana,  illegally  punished  a  man  of  that 
country.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Piso  was  guilty 
of  the  charge,  Cicero  assigning  no  other  reason  for 
his  being  acquitted,  but  that  he  had  behaved  himself 

preFUcc  well  in  his  consulship,  A.  U.  686. 

To  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy. 
A  few  days  after  the  senate's  decree  (which  invested 
the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power),  and  before  Cati> 

sdhnt.  line's  flight,  L.  Scnius,  a  member  of  that  body,  read 
a  letter  in  the  house,  which,  he  said,  came  from  Fe- 
Bulw,  importing  that  C.  Manlius  had  taken  up  arms 
about  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  It  was  rumoured  at 
the  same  time  that  the  slaves  were  anniog  in  Capua 
and  in  Apulia.  Hereupon  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Rex  to  Fesuls,  and  Q.  Metellus  Creticus  to 
Apulia  and  the  adjacent  country.  [These  two  com- 
manders, with  their  armies,  were  then  waiting  near 
the  city,  to  be  decreed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  the 
grant  of  which  had  hitherto  been  obstructed  by  the 
malicious  calumnies  of  a  few  men,  who  made  sale  of 
every  thing,  honourable  and  dishonourable.^  On  the 
approach  of  Marcius  Rex,  Manlius  deputed  some  of 
his  officers  to  meet  him  in  the  way,  and  address  him 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  We  call  the  gods  to  witness,  general,  that  we  have 
not  taken  up  arms  either  against  our  country,  or  with  a 
view  to  hurt  any  particular  person,  but  to  defend  our- 
selves from  injuries,  wretched  and  needy  as  we  are, 
through  theviolcnce  and  cruelty  of  usurers;  most  of  us 
banished  from  our  country,  and  all  deprived  of  our  re- 
putations and  fortunes }  nor  were  any  of  us  allowed  the 
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benefit  of  the  laws  made  by  our  forefathers  to  secure    yw  of 
the  liberty  of  our  persons,  when  nothing  else  is  left      eea 
U8  J  such  has  been  the  cruelty  of  our  creditors  and  the  "•'^-^ 
prsetoi-9.    We  neither  desire  power  nor  riches,  for  the  ^®^  •"• 
sake  of  which  all  the  wars  and  contests  among  men 
are  commenced  and  carried  on.     Liberty  is  our  sole 
aim,  that  liberty  which  no  brave  man  will  lose  but 
with  his  life.    Wherefore  we  conjure  both  you  and  the 
senate  to  espouse  the  interests  of  your  wretched  fellow- 
citizens  ;  restore  to  us  what  the  iniquity  of  the  pnetor 
has  ravished  from  us,  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
reduce  us  not  to  so  desperate  a  state  of  distress  as  shall 
leave  us  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  we  may  take  the 
amplest  revenge  on  our  oppressors;  and,  since  they 
will  have  our  blood,  make  it  as  costly  a  purchase  to 
them  as  we  are  able." 

To  this  Q.  Marcius  answered,  "  That,  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  request  of  the  senate,  they  must  quit 
their  arms,  and  make  their  appearance  at  Rome  in 
the  form  of  humble  petitioners;  that  such  had  been 
the  clemency  and  compassion  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people  on  all  occasions,  that  no  one  had  ever  sued 
to  them  in  vain  for  relief." 

Catiline,  in  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp,  had  wrote 
to  most  of  the  consulars  and  to  every  senator  and 
citizen  of  the  first  rank  in  reputation ;  "  That,  being 
on  all  sides  attacked  by  false  accusations,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  he  submitted  to 
his  fate,  and  was  going  a  voluntary  exile  to  Marseilles, 
not  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  out  of  regard 
to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  any  sedition 
which  a  struggle  in  defending  his  innocence  might 
possibly  occasion." 

But  Catulus  produced  and  read  a  letter  written  in 
a  very  differeut  style,  and  which  he  declared  had  been 
delivered  to  him  as  from  Catiline.  (The  main  pur- 
pose of  it  was  to  recommend  his  mistress  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  friend.) 
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ROME  L.  CATILINA  TO  Q.  CATULUS,  HEALTH. 

Bc.ii2.  "  Your  very  singular  friendship  to  met  wliich  I  have 
3a»thc.n.  ^  oflen  experienced  in  my  greatest  dangers,  inspires 
""^'^      me  with  confidence  to  make  application  to  it  in  my 

present  distress." 

He  then  solemnly  iisserts  liis  innocence ;  but  frankly 
confesses,  '*  that  being  provoked  by  injuries  and  false 
accusations,  he  had,  agreeably  to  his  usual  practice, 
undertaken  the  common  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 

oppressed. It  is  not  that  1  want  means  to  satisfy 

my  creditors ;  for  my  estate  is  sufficient '  to  dischai^  all 
the  debts  I  have  contracted  on  my  own  account ;  and 
Orestilla  (such  is  her  generosity)  would  clear  all  my 
engagements  on  account  ofothers  out  of  her  own  for- 
tune and  that  of  her  daughter.  But,  seeing  men  of 
no  merit  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state, 
and  myself  slighted  and  rejected  upon  groundless  jea- 
lousies, I  have  taken  such  measures  for  preserving  the 
small  remains  of  my  dignity,  as,  considering  my  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  but  appear  very  honourable.  I 
should  have  said  more  to  you,  but  I  am  just  now  in- 
formed that  some  troops  are  in  full  march  against  me: 
in  haste,  therefore,  I  conclude  with  recommending 
Orestilla  to  your  protection,  entreating  you,  by  the 
tenderness  you  feel  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from  all  injurious  treatment.     Farewell." 

In  the  meanwhile  Lentulus  at  Rome,  conformable  • 
to  Catiline's  instructions,  was  endeavouring,  by  himself 
or  by  his  emissaries,  to  engage  in  the  cause  all  such 
as,  from  their  vicious  manners  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances, he  judged  would  be  very  willing  to  help  for- 

<  Cicero,  in  bit  oralion  foi  MurKTia,  represent!  Catiline  ■pcaldDg  lo  his  uiaciatcs 
of  hit  Man  u  bting  io  a  deapente  CDnditlm :  be  tdli  dicn,  "  that  it  »m  (m> 
{Hiuiblc  for  ihe  wrelched  lo  find  ■  fnllhfut  pralectoc  but  in  Uie  penon  of  one  aa 
wntcbed  M  ihey  ihemwlTci :  that  men  of  niioed  funuaea  oughl  never  to  tnut  to 
the  prumiscs  ot  men  esKf  in  iheir  ■fiiiini :  that  conacqDentlj  all  who  denred  n 
n«raii  iheir  wasted  uons,  and  recover  what  they  had  be™  robbed  of,  ne«d  only 
t*  <au  ibeir  eyia  upon  him,  and  cnuidB'  bow  much  be  waa  indebted,  bow  little 
ProMur.  he  poxeiaal,  and  what  be  was  capable  of  daring :  that  the  leader  and  (taodard- 
15.  bearer  of  dKunhappjr  ought  u>  ban  nt7liltlefeat,but«pieat  deal  ofmlfefT." 
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ward  a  revolution ;  not  citizens  only,  but  any  bind  of    ^^jL 
men  who  6ould  be  usefully  employed.  em. 

There  happened  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  city  certain  ^''•*^' 
deputies  from  the  Allobroges  (Gauls  inhabiting  the  |^J°^ 
countries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphin^),  a  warlike 
people,  and  ever  disaffected  to  the  Roman  power. 
These  deputies  were  come  to  solicit  the  senate  for 
some  relief  under  the  burden  of  those  debts  with 
which  the  nation,  as  well  as  many  private  persons,  was 
overwhelmed,  through  the  oppressive  covetousness  of 
the  Roman  governors.  They  had  met  with  no  suc- 
cess, and  were  about  to  return  home  much  discon- 
tented. Lentulus  knowing  this,  and  thence  imagining 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  them  into  the  plot, 
employed  one  Umbrenus  to  sound  them.  This  man, 
having  traded  in  Gaul,  was  known  to  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  country,  and  was  acquainted  with 
their  characters.  The  moment  he  got  sight  of  the 
deputies  in  the  forum,  he  walked  up  to  them,  and, 
in  friendly  manner,  like  one  who  took  an  interest  in 
their  affair — "  Well,  how  go  matters?  What  is  like 
to  be  the  issue  of  your  business  ?" — "  Death  :  our 
calamities  admit  of  no  other  remedy ;  such  is  the  in- 
satiable covetousness  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  cruel 
insensibility  of  the  senate." — *'  That  is  very  hard  in- 
deed. Have  you  the  spirit  to  act  like  men?  If  you 
have,  I  believe  I  can  show  you  a  way  to  get  entirely 
out  of  your  unfortunate  circumstances." — "  Be  our 
friend  then.  Take  pity  of  our  condition.  There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  or  dangerous  which  we  would  not 
readily  undertake  to  deliver  our  nation  from  the  heavy 
load  of  debt  that  crushes  it." 

Umbrenus  said  no  more  at  that  time,  but  conducted 
them  to  a  house  that  stood  near  the  forum,  and  be- 
longed to  D.  Brutus  (then  absent),  the  husband  of 
Sempronia,  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  plot.  To 
give  the  more  weight  to  what  he  should  say,  he  sent 
for  Gabinius;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  come,  laid  open 
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v«r  of    to  the  deputies  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy, 

«Mk      naming  all  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  likewise  many 

"  "  " .  innocent  persons  of  every  degree,  in  order  to  create 


B-cn. 


'"*"*■  in  the  minds  of  the  Gauls  a  better  opinion  of  the 
enterprise.  When,  allured  by  the  fair  prospect,  they. 
had  promised  their  concurrence,  and  to  furnish  agood 
body  of  horse  (which  was  the  aid  principally  wanted), 
he  dismissed  them. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  deputies  begin  coolly  to  reflect 
OD  what  had  been  proposed  to  them,  than  they  fell  into 
perplexityand  irresolution.  On  one  side  were  the  pres- 
sure of  a  load  of  debt,  an  inclination  to  war,  and  the 
hope  of  great  advantages  from  victory ;  on  the  other, 
superior  strength,  safe  measures,  no  risk ;  and,  instead 
of  uncertain  hopes,  certain  reward  if  they  discovered 
the  conspiracy.  After  some  fluctuation  of  mind,  the 
fortune  of  Rome  (says  Sallust)  gained  the  ascendant. 
They  discovered  all  they  had  learned  of  the  plot  to 
Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron*  of  their  nation,  who  im- 
mediately gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the  consul. 

Cicero  thereupon  directed  the  deputies  to  fe^  a 
warm  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  enterprise,  and  to  pro- 
mise every  thing  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got 
a  full  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with  distinct 
proofs  against  the  particular  actors  in  it :  accordingly 
when,  by  the  means  of  Gabinius,  they  had  procured  a 
meeting  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  they  insisted 
upon  an  oath  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and 
CassiuB,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  show  to  their 
constituents;  who.withontsuch  credentials,would  never 
be  induced  to  enter  into  an  engagement  so  hazardous. 
Not  suspecting  any  fraud,  all  complied  with  this  pro- 
posal as  reasonable,  except  Cassius,  who  promised  he 
would  be  in  their  country  in  a  very  short  time :  and  in 
MMdi.  fact  he  lefl  the  city  before  the  deputies.  Vulturcius 
**'  '^'      was  appointed  by  Lentulus  to  go  along  with  them,  and 

■  Every  tuiioD  lubjccUd  or  allied  la  [he  Roman  UaU  had  iU  patfoo  in  ibe 
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introduce  tfaem  to  Catiline  in  their  road,  in  order  to    Vnr  </ 
contirm  the  agreement,  and  exchange  assurances  also      wo. 
with  him ;  to  whom  Lentulus  sent  at  the  same  time  a   ^^■^- 
particular  letter,  under  his  oTm  hand  and  seal,  though  ^sstti  odd.- 
without  his  name.  Cicero,  being  punctually  informed 
of  these  facts,  concerted  privately  with  the  deputies  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night* 
and  that  on  the  Milvian  hridge,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  they  should  be  arrested,  with  their  papers  and  let- 
ters about  them,  by  two  of  the  prstors,  L-Flaccusand  cicinCx. 
C.  Pontiuius,  whom  he  had  instructed  for  that  purpose,  *  '' 
and  ordered  to  lie  in  ambush  near  the  place,  with  a 
strong  guard  of  friends  and  soldiers.  AH  this  was  suc- 
cessfully executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought 
prisoners  to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  day. 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a  re- 
sort of  Cicero's  friends  about  him,  who  advised  him 
to  open  the  letters  before  he  produced  them  in  the 
senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  moment  were  found  in  them, 
it  might  be  thought  rash  and  imprudent  to  raise  an 
unnecessary  terror  and  alarm  through  the  city.  But 
he  was  too  well  informed  of  the  contents  to  fear  any 
censure  of  that  kind;  and  declared,  that,  in  case  of  it.  3.3.' 
public  danger,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter 
entire  before  the  public  council.  He  sent  therefore 
immediately  for  Lentulus,  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethe- 
gus,  and  one  Csparius  of  Tarracina,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  go  into  Apulia,  and  there  make  the  slaves 
rise.  The  four  first  came  presently  to  his  house,  sus- 
pecting nothing:  Cseparius,  having  got  some  notice 
of  the  discovery,  had  slipped  out  of  town,  but  was 
brought  back  before  night.  The  consul  being  in- 
formed  also  of  a  quantity  of  arms  provided  by  Cethe- 
gus  for  the  use  of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered  C.  Sul-  n.  it. 
picius-,  another  of  the  praetors,  to  go  and  search  his  cic 
house,  where  he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and 
daggers,  with  other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready 
for  present  service. 
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Ve"of  Thus  prepared,  escorted  by  a  numerous  body  of 
«90.     citizens  ^od  carrying  with  him  the  deputies  and  the 

"'*'•"*•  conspirators,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  senate  in  the 

*™*"»-  temple  of  Concord,  whither  he  had  summoned  them. 
Lentulus  was  at  this  time  prsetor ;  the  consul  himself 
therefore  conducted  him  thither,  holding  him  by  the 
hand  all  the  way ;  the  rest  were  brought  under  a  guard. 

|JJ2^;jJ;j_  After  he  had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the 
whole  affdr,  Vulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined 
separately ;  to  whom  Cicero,  by  order  of  the  house, 
offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  faithfully 
discover  all  that  he  knew:  upon  which,  after  some 

sJiuM.  hesitation,  he  confessed,  that  he  had  a  letter,  and 
likewise  verbal  instructions,  from  Lentulus  to  Cati- 
line, to  press  him  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves, 

ctciD  Cm.  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 

'  to  the  intent  that,  when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in 

different  places,  and  the  general  massacre  begun,  he 

might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  those  who  escaped,  and 

join  with  his  friends  in  the  city. 

ib.s,  &  The  deputies  were  examined  next,  who  declared, 
that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  nation  from 
lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statitius;  and  these  three, 
and  L.  Cassiua  also,  required  them  to  send  a  body 
of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  declaring  that 
they  had  no  occasion  for  any  foot :  that  Lentulus  had 
assured  them  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  answers 
of  soothsayers,  that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius,  who 
was  destined  to  be  master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and 
■Sylla  had  been  before  him;  and  that  this  was  the 
fatal  time  marked  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  empire:  that  there  was  some  dispute  between 
Cethegus  and  the  rest  about  the  time  of  firing  the 
city;  for  while  the  rest  were  for  Bxing  it  on  the  feast 
of  Saturn,  or  the  middle  of  December,  Cethegus 
thought  that  day  too  remote  and  dilatory.  The  let- 
ters were  then  produced  and  opened;  first  that  from 
Cethegus;  and  upon  showing  him  the  seal,  he  al- 
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lowed  it  to  be  his ;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand,  vm  of 
aud  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the  Alio-  690. 
broges,  signifying  that  he  would  make  good  what  he  ^^■*''- 
had  promised  to  their  deputies,  and  entreating  them  JSup?^ 
also  to  perform  what  the  deputies  had  undertaken  for 
them.  He  bad  been  intfrrogated  just  before  about 
the  arms  that  were  found  in  his  house,  to  which  he 
answered,  that  they  were  provided  only  for  his  cu- 
riosity, for  he  had  always  been  particularly  fond  of 
neat  arms:  but,  afler  his  letter  was  read,  he  was  so 
dejected  and  confounded,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all 
to  say  for  himself. — Statilius  was  then  brought  in, 
and  acknowledged  his  hand  and  seal ;  and  when  his 
letter  was  read,  to  the  same  purpose  with  Cethegus's, 
he  confessed  it  to  be  his  own. — Then  Lentulus's 
letter  was  produced,  and  his  seal""  likewise  owned  by 
him :  the  letter  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other 
two;  but,  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at 
6rst  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question 
the  ambassadors  and  Vulturciua,  what  business  they 
ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occasion  they  came 
to  bis  house  i  to  which  they  gave  clear  and  distinct 
answers,  signifying  by  whom  and  how  oflen  they  had 
been  introduced  to  him ;  and  then  asked  him  in  their 
turn,  whether  he  had  never  mentioned  any  thing  to 
them  of  the  Sibylline  oracles;  upon  which  being  con- 
founded, or  infatuated  rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt, 
he  gave  a  remarkable  proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great 
force  of  conscience;  for  not  only  his  usual  parts  and 
eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too,  in  which  he  outdid 
all  men,  quite  failed  him ;  so  that  he  confessed  the 
crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assembly.  Then 
Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter  to  Catiline,  which 
Lentulus  had  sent  by  him,  might  be  opened ;  where 

*  Cicera,  p«n*iriDg  ibe  w>1  to  be  the  head  of  Lcntuluii*s  gnodraibo',  could  In  Cat  9. 
not  bdp  upoiluUiiiig  with  him,  that  the  Image  of  such  an  ancator  {one  of  die  10- 
wonhj  acminplicea  of  Oplmiua  bi  that  manacre  whcR  Caiun  Uracchua,  ti^etlwt 
with  3000  Roman  dlimtt,  wek  deMrojed],  to  remarlublE  (or  a  ibiguln  love  of 
bu  GountTj,  bad  not  redaiined  him  from  Ua  iniunouB  dnlgna. 
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Ytm  of    LeDtuIus  again,  though  greatly  disordered,  ackoow- 

Mo.      ledged  his  hand  and  seal :  it  was  written  without  any 

^^•^  name,  but  to  this  effect :  "  You  will  know  who  I  am 

^•^J*^  from  him  whom  I  have  seot  to  you.  Take  care  to  show 
yourself  a  man;  and  recollect  in  what  a  situation  you 
are,  and  consider  what  is  qpw  necessary  for  you.  Be 
sure  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of  the 
lowest." — Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and  Behaved 
impudently  for  a  while ;  but  at  last  denied  nothing  of 
what  the  deputies  charged  him  with. 

AfVer  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  withdrawn, 
the  senate  came  unanimously  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions :  That  Lentulus  (after  having  abdicated  the 
pnetorship,  and  divested  himself  of  bis  robes),  and  Ce- 
thegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius,  with  their  other  accom- 
plices also  when  taken,  Cseparius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Um- 
brenus,  should  be  committed  to  safe  custody ;'  and  that 
a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  appointed  in  Cicero's 
name,  forhtshaving  preserved  the  city  from  aconflagra- 
tion,  the  citizens  from  a  massacre,  and  Italy  from  a  war. 
That  Flaccus  and  Pontinius,  the  prtetors,  should  be 
thanked  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual  execution  of 
Cicero's  orders,  and  that  Autonius,  the  other  consul, 
^ould  be  praised  for  having  removed  from  his  councila 
all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy. 
sennit.  And  now  the  common  people,  who  just  before,  from 

a  natural  love  of  change  and  novelty  (or  perhaps  from 
their  hatred  of  the  senate),  had  wished  for  some  intes- 
tine commotion,  were  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with 
the  true  design  of  the  conspiracy,  than  they  began  to 
curse  Catiline  and  his  devices,  and  to  extol  Cicero  to 
the  skies.  For,  while  they  remained  ignorant  of  what 
was  intended,  they  entert^ed  a  hope  of  some  possible 
advantage  from  it  to  themselves;  but  when  they  under- 

'AccgtdingtoS*nuit,Lentii]u(  wi  eommitttd  to  thtpmodyofbiikiiiiinin, 
P.  Laitnliu  8[UDllui  (*t  Uut  lime  cumle  adile),  CeUiiguJ  «u  dcliiend  to  Q. 
Comiadiu,  Sutiliui  to  Cnv,  OaluDhu  to  Cnnui,  CsMiiui  to  Cu.  Tetoitiiu, 
■  HOMor.  or  the  commiODenti  of  the  priMmen  nipccURlr  to  Cnw,  Cnwu, 
Comiaeiui)  and  Tanntiut.  Di.  MiddlcWn  lakot  no  notice.  PvluqM  be  did  sot 
Ibid  Ihne  pantcnlm  in  my  of  Clcax)'a  wiilii^ 
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Stood  that  the  city  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  they  were  sure    Vw  or 
that  this  would  be  mere  mischief,  from  which  they  could     «•». 
reap  no  benefit ;  but  suffer  the  loss  of  their  houses  and   ^-^^ 
goods,  and  all  the  means  of  their  daily  subsistence.    '^*°^ 

Cicero  therefore  was  well  heard  when,  after  dis-' 
missing  the  senate,  he  went  directly  into  the  rostra, 
and  gave  the  people  anaccountofthe  whole  proceeding 
in  the  manner  as  above  related :  observing  to  them,  Middi. 
"  That  the  thanksgiving  decreed  in  his  name  was  the  fnc*tl3.8. 
first  that  had  ever  been  decreed  to  any  man., in  the 
gown:  that  all  other  thanksgivings  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  some  particular  services  to  the  republic, 
this  alone  for  saving  it. — Romans,  by  the  seizure  of 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina,  all  his  hopes  are  blasted 
at  once.  When  I  was  driving  him  out  of  the  city,  I 
foresaw  that,  if  he  was  once  removed,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  drowsiness  of  Lentu- 
lus,  the  fat  of  Cassius,  or  the  rashness  of  Cethegus.  vid.  lupr. 
Catilina  was  the  life  of  the  conspiracy:  he  never  took^' 
any  thing  to  be  done,  because  he  had  ordered  it;  but 
always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw  it  done  himself. 
If  I  had  not  driven  him  from  his  secret  plots  into 
open  rebellion,  I  could  never  have  delivered  the  re- 
public from  its  dangers,  or  never  at  least  with  so  much 
ease  and  quiet.  Catilina  would  not  have  named  the 
fatal  day  for  your  destruction  so  long  beforehand,  nor 
ever  suffered  his  hand  and  seal  to  be  brought  against 
him  as  the  manifest  proof  of  his  guilt  j  all  which  has 
been  so  managed  in  bis  absence,  that  no  thefl  in  any 
private  house  was  ever  more  clearly  detected  than 
this  whole  conspiracy." '' 

'  "  Hs  added,  thu  «n  thii  wu  the  pure  effect  of  ■  dldne  tafluenee,  u  wu  nf'  In  Cu.  3. 
^t,  not  obIj  from  In  bemg  ftbove  the  leicb  of  hunwn  ominKl,  but  ftora  the  gnb  8, 9. 
hiTUig  M)  TRD vkably  intopoaed  in  h  u  M  ifaow  theiDielves  elmoat  Tiaible.  For, 
not  to  mentioii  the  n^bll;  nresmi  of  light  fima  the  wateni  ill;,  the  blutng  of  the 
heaTcns,  flHhei  of  lightoing,  euthquakei,  See.  he  could  not  omit  what  happened 
two  jfus  before,  when  the  turretaofche  Capitol  vereMruck  down  with  l<gb(ning( 
bow  the  aoothnyen,  called  together  from  sll  Etmria,  declsred,  that  Rr,  abughter, 
fte  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  wai,  and  the  ruin  of  the  dtj.  were  portended,  nnlm 
■ome  meant  woe  fbund  out  fbi  appeaaiog  Ihegodi :  for  which  purpose  the}'  ordered 
■  new  and  lirnr  itttue  of  Jnpiter  lobe  made,  and  to  be  placed  in  apodtlon  ooninn 
to  that  of  the  foTmer  image,  with  Iti  flue  turned  towardi  the  eait,  inliniatlng  that  a 
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r        The  next  day  (Doc.  4.)  the  senate  ordered  public 

rewards  to  the  deputies  and  Vultutx;ius  for  their  faith- ' 

ll,  ful  discoveries. 

>-  The  same  day  was  brought  before  the  senate  one 
L.  Tarquinius,  said  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  road 
as  he  was  going  to  join  Catiline.  He  offered  to  lay  the 
whole  of  the  plot  before  the  house,  provided  he  might 
have  the  security  of  the  public  faith  for  his  pardon :  the 
consul  assented,  and  bid  him  declare  what  he  knew. 
His  account  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  Vultur- 
cius,  as  to  the  projected  firing  of  the  city,  the  intended 
massacre,  and  the  march  of  the  rebel  army  to  Rome. 
He  added,  that,  when  he  was  apprehended,  he  was 
going,  by  direction  from  Crassus,  to  warn  Catiline  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  seizure  of  bis  accomplices, 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest ;  but  to  make  the 
greater  haste  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  rescue  them, 
and  revive  the  spirits  of  his  other  friends. 

At  the  name  of  Crassus  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
startled :  for  some  looked  upon  the  thing  as  incredible; 
others,  though  they  believed  it  true,  yet  judged  that  a 
man  of  his  high  quality,  immense  wealthy  and  mighty 
sway  in  the  state,  should,  at  this  juncture,  be  rather 
soothed  and  courted  than  provoked ;  and  very  many 
there  were,  who,  with  respect  to  their  private  affairs^ 
stood  obliged'  to  Crassus,  or  in  awe  of  him  [^probably 

tt  looked  loiTHdi  the  riiiii);  sun,  the  forum,  and  (he  MnMe-houac,  then  nil  plnu 
■guntt  dw  state  would  be  dMecled  n  eridentlj,  that  all  the  worid  ihouldne  Ihau. 
..— Theti  upon  thu  anawer,  the  coniulftofthu  year  gave  immediate  order?  Jbr  making 
and  placiDg  the  itaiue;  but,  from  Che  iloir  progren  of  the  win-lf,  neither  ibej,  nor 
their  nicccHOn,  nw  MiTiBeir,  could  get  it  finiihed  till  thai  Terr  day,  an  which,  b;  lh« 
■pecial  influence  of  Jupiter,  while  the  eotiiplratan  and  wllncucs  were  eajried 
thiDUgh  the  fonuQ  to  the  temple  of  Coococd,  in  that  107  moment  the  iistue  wu 
Axed  Id  itK  place ;  and  l>eing  tunicd  to  look  upon  them  and  the  senate,  both  the;  and 
the  Ktiatc  law  the  wbob  cooapiiaey  detected.  'Ai>dcanBnTinaii(ianhe)besuch 
an  enemy  to  truth,  ao  raih,  to  mad,  ai  to  deoj,  that  all  th^igi  which  we  aoe,  and, 
aboTC  all,  that  ihia  city  ia  govoned  by  the  power  and  pnniaeoce  of  the  godi  t' " 
He  proceiBdi  to  obaerre,  "  that  the  aini[riratata  mutt  needi  be  unds  a  diTuie  and 
judidal  infalualioii,  and  could  never  hav*  truited  i&in  and  letlen  of  luch  tnoiDcnt 
tomoi  baibarouiaiid  unknown  to  ihetn,  if  the  goda  bad  notcmfbunded  their  Ecnaeac 
and  that  the  ainbaaaadon  of  a  nation  to  ditafTected,  and  ao  able  and  anUing  to  make 
war  upon  them,  ihould  slight  the  hope)  of  dominion,  and  the  advintageoua  offer  of 
men  of  patridan  ranic,  must  tieeda  lieadivineinterpo«itian;  eepecially  when  thef 
might  have  gained  iheir  coda,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding  their  tonguca." 
I  r. ^;.  ^^^.■..  ... ,;      srifun. 


'  Craaao  ex  negotiig  privalis  Obnoxii. 
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deep  in  his  debtj.  so  that  they  all  cried  out,  "A' false    Vbm-  ot 
witness !  a  false  witness !"  and  would  have  the  sense  of     «». 
the  house  (which  was  then  very  full)  immediately  taken  _ 


t^on  what  he  had  said :  Cicero  having  put  the  ques-  3s»t)i  na- 
tion, they  voted  that  Tarquinius's  evidence  was  false ;  "* 
and  that  be  should  be  committed  to  prison,  and  there 
confined,  till  be  disclosed  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
foiled  so  monstrous  a  lie.  Some  there  were  at  that 
time  who  thought  this  information  a  contrivance  of 
P.  Autronius,  to  the  end  that  Crassus,  being  involved 
in  the  same  danger  with  the  conspirators,  might  pro- 
tect them  by  his  power.  Others  said,  that  Tarquinius 
was  put.  upon  it  by  Cicero,  to  prevent  Crassus  from 
embroiling  the  state,  by  undertaking  the  protection  of 
bad  citizens,  as  was  his  custom.  "  I  myself  (adds 
Sallust)  heard  Crassus  affirm,  that  Cicero  was  the  con- 
triver of  this  affront  upon  him." 

Yet,  at  this  very  time,  Q.  Catulus  and  C.  Piso  could 
not,  by  the  most  pressing  solicitations,  nor  by  any  offers 
)whateTer,  prevail  with  Cicero  to  have  Csesar  falsely  ac- 
cused by  the  Allobroges,  or  by  any  body  else.    Those 
two senatorsbore an inveterateenmityto Caesar:  Piso,  vu-mpi^ 
on  account  of  Cecsar's  having  impeached  him  (as  above  ^'  ^'^' 
related)  of  oppressive  government;  and  Catulus,  be- p.  422. 
cause  Cssar  had  stood  in  competition  with  him  for  the 
high-pHesthood,  and,  though  but  a  young  man,  had 
carried  it  from  him,  who  was  advanced  in  years,  and 
had  filled  the  highest  offices.    Both  these  implacable 
enemies  thought  they  had  now  afavourable  opportunity 
of  bringing  Ca»ar  under  suspicion ;  his  great  liberality 
to  private  persons,  and  his  largesses  to  the  pet^le, 
having  plunged  him  very  deep  in  debt.  Not  being  able 
to  persuade  the  consul  to  so  black  a  vtllany,  they  them< 
selves  went  about  from  citizen  to  cttuen,  wliispering 
calumnies,  and  charging  Cassar  with  facts  which  they  saiiiut. 
pretended  to  have  learnt  from  Vulturcius  and  the  AUo- 
brogian  deputies;  insomuch,  that  some  of  the  Roman 

VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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Vow  of   knighta,  who  were  posted  about  the  temple  of  Concord, 
ego.      as  a  guard  to  the  smate,  threatened  Cesar  with  their 

*-'^-"'    drawn  swords  as  he  came  out  of  the  assembly. 

soRhocni.  Ad  J  no^  the  ^ity  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of 
fresh  plots,  formed  by  the  slaves  and  dependents  of 
Lentuius  and  Cethegus  for  the  rescue  of  their  masters; 
which  obliged  Cicero  to  remforce  his  guards  j""  and, 
for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attempts,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  a&ir,  by  bringing  the  question  of  their 
punishment,  without  farther  delay,  before  the  senate, 
which  he  summoned  for  that  purpose  the  next  mom* 
ing  (Dec.  5). 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ;  to 
decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  first  rank.  A  full 

suiuit.      senatehad  indeed  declared  themguiltyoftreasonagainst 

p.  aog.  the  state :  but  capital  punuhments  were  rare  and  ever 
odious  in  Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least 
sanguinary;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishments  for  the  greatest  crimes. 
The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  in  cases 
ofsudden  and  dangerous  tumults,  claimed  the  preroga- 
tive of  punishing  the  leaders  with  death  by  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  decrees ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a 
stretch  of  power,  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 

ni^l  Ml  wiTeTaailU,  with  die  nMiI  fbgfni  and  (he  principal 

HrfbimiiDg  >t  borne,  •oeordii^  to  tn  xiniu]  cualOBi,  (he 

leu  Bona,  oi  the  Good,  to  vbidi  do  male  creatuic  wu  erer 

It  iiuKtiao  m  owa,  he  vai  cxdnded  alio  frora  bi>  ova 

houie,  and  forced  lo  reiin  to  a  Deighbour'a,  vhere,  vithxelecteouncilaf&iendi, 

he  began  U  ddiboale  about  pnouhmg  the  liaitan;  whoi  hii  wifceaniein  sH 

bute  to  infonu  him  of  ■  prodigy  which  had  jiut  happeoed  amonjU  them;  foe 

the  uciiflcr  beiiiE  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  HOninriy  extinct,  a  bright  flame 

nnied  suddenly  trma  tiwaihea,  tOtbutoiiihiiMnl  oftbeOMnpinvi  opaawUdi 

the  Testal  virglna  sent  her  away,  lo  require  him  to  pursue  vhat  he  had  thm  in 

Ua  thmi^tt  far  tiie  good  of  hla  eouitor,  daoBCbegodlnibjthiaaignhadgiHD 

great  light  to  hii  nfet;  and  glory. 

It  i)  not  iinptDbable,  that  ttUs  pittoided  jmdSgj  wai  prtqected  betRtu  Cicoo 
aodTeTentia,*hiMeiiuer  tiluwiN<tMOoa<^theTeatalnign>i  and,  hanng  (he 
diiedion  of  the  whole  oeretndoy,  might  hdp  to  effect,  withoutnupiden,  what  had 
been  priratelyeoaccMadaiiiaB^t  them.  Foi  Itwaaofjpcataae  todecntapaa. 
Ku  the  mindi  of  the  people,  as  itnmgljr  an  he  could,  with  ao  apptehoiacin  of 
their  dai^er,  for  die  ails  <^  dispoaing  them  die  more  euily  to  approve  of  the 
lEwIution,  that  be  had  already  taken  in  bw  owamisd,  ofputlii  "^  ' 
lo  death.  M.  Morabin  obaervea,  that  Cicero  says  nothln  ''  " 
might  b^  thBttlieprivatecoiiaultatiootaadBaalatisiu 


L,  of  pulling  Ibe  eonquatots 
ling  of  all  Sii*.  Tlu  reason 
u  OMra  mada,  wne  iDigaL 
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the  people,  which  nothiag  could  excuse  but  the  neces-    Vm  or 
sity  of  times  and  the  extremity  of  dai^r.    For  there     ego. 
yns  an  old  law  of  Porcius  Lieca,  a  tribune,  which   ^■^■^- 
granted  to  all  criminals,  capitally  condemned,  an  ap-  389th  aja. 
pet^  to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Gracchus  to  ^,^  ^ 
prohibit  the  tdcing  away  the  life  of  any  citizen  with-  ^^-  *■ 
out  a  formal  hearing  before  the  people :  bo  that  some 
senators,  who  had  concurred  in  all  the  previous  de- 
bates, withdrew  themselves  from  this,  to  show  their 
dislike  of  what  Uiey  expected  to  be  the  issue  of  it,  and 
to  have  no  hand  in  putting  Roman  citizens  to  death  by 
a  rote  of  the  senate.    The  consul  having  moved  the  inCu.4,6. 
question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators, 
Silanus,  one  of  the  consuls  elect  (being  the  first  called 
upon  to  speak),  advised,"  that  those  who  were  then  in 
custody,  and  also  the  rest,  when  taken,  should  all  suffer 
the  last  or  severest  punishment,  i.  e.  be  put  to  death. 
To  this  all  who  spoke  after  him  readily  assented,  till  it 
came  to  Julius  Caesar,  then  prstor  elect,  who  treated 
that  opinion  not  as  cruel,  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 

"  All  men,  conscript  fathers,  when  they  are  de-  8»a«if- 
liberating  upon  matters  of  moment  and  of  difficult 
determination,  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  love  and 
hatred,  pity  and  anger^  because  these  passions  never 
fail  to  cast  such  a  cloud  over  the  mind,  as  hinders  the 
discernment  of  what  is  true  and  what  is  eligible.  Let 
us  be  careful  that  our  own  dignity  weigh  more  with  us 
than  the  guilt  of  Lcntulus  and  his  associates;  let  ns  con- 
sult our  reputation  more  than  our  resentment.  Could  a 

■VnuktbaprbonaiircnbafontlicMTutiiCicCTodcdRdHnDCdniieieiiibn,  FmSjEa, 
who  could  wciW  ihait-hmnd,  lo  take  note*  of  ever;  ihing  llut  wu  uid ;  aadvhcti  14,  )(. 
the  vbole  eunntiudon  ma  Snithcd,  and  reduced  Into  an  ut,  he  tet  all  Ihe  derin 
M  work  to  BuuoUm  copia  of  it,  which  be  diipencd  prcHiitly  tbrouf^  lulr  ud 
aD  thencDTiDcet,  toprtvenisnyltiiidlouimiEieiirMciiutionafirhit  wuiodeuly 
atMUcd  ud  oonfcoM  b;  the  crimiiula  ihemiclTa. 

And,  iccording  lo  Pluiarch  (in  C«l.),  ihew  wrilm  in  shon-hmd  hid  heat  taught 
thdT  art  bj  Gam,  and  took  down  the  ■pecchea  of  the  memben  on  the  picMM 
occaiion :  and  to  tbU  the  hiatoriui  ateribea  the  praerraliaii  of  the  ipeedi  which 
Cato  made  tn  anawer  toCttcar;  which  apeecb,  be  lays,  li  the  onlymie  ofCato'B 
.1..  J     ..  ,|^^^J^  iioireTBr,  he  giTca  u«  bat  ■  ikctch. 

K  K  S 
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Yur  of   punishment  be  thought  of  equal  to  their  crimes,  I  too 
690.      should  be  for  going  out  of  the  way  on  this  provoca- 
BCgz.  ^;^„ .  (,yj^  gg  ^^^^  cannot  be,  let  us  go  on  in  the  path 
s**"*^  which  the  laws  have  chidked  out  for  us. 

"  Manj  of  those  who  spoke  before  me  have  displayed 
agreat  deal  of  oratory  in  bewtuling  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  their  country ;  they  have  enumerated  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  thesuflferings  to  which  the  vanquish- 
ed will  be  exposed :  virgins  ravished ;  children  torn  from 
their  mothers'  bosoms ;  matrons  insulted  by  a  vTCt(Hious 
soldiery ;  temples  and  houses  plundered ;  whole  towns 
in  flames ;  all  places  filled  with  dead  bodies,  blood,  and 
lamentation. — But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods, 
what  does  all  this  profusion  of  eloquence  aim  at?  Is  it 
toexciteinyourmindsadetestationofthecon^irators? 
Yes,  without  question.  Those  whom  a  design  so  mon- 
strously wicked  cannot  move,  will  be  moved  by  a  florid 
oration.  Where  is  the  man  who  underrates  the  injuries 
done  to  himself,  and  is  not  rather  apt  to  exaggerate 
them  beyond  all  reason?  But  some  may  do  this  with 
more  safety  than  others;  men  in  low  life,  if  they  are 
led  too  far  by  anger,  their  excesses  are  hid  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  state:  but  those  whoare  in  high  stations 
have  less  liberty  of  acting;  for  what  is  called  anger  in  a 
private  man  is  censured  as  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
a  governor.  It  is  my  real  opinion  (as  I  just  now  said), 
that  no  punishment,  no  tortures,  are  adequate  to  the 
crimes  of  these  men ;  but  the  temper  of  mankind  is  such, 
that  they  remember  best  what  happ«ied  last,  and,  in 
cases  of  the  most  notorious  wickedness,  are  apt  to 
forget  what  the  guilty  did,  and  to  talk  only  of  what  they 
sufFcredi  especially  if  the  punishment  inflicted  on  theni 
was,  in  any  d^ree,  more  than  commonly  severe.  I  am 
entirely  persuaded  that  D.  Silanua,  in  theadvicehe  gave, 
meant  nothing  but  the  public  good.  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  virtue  and  moderation,  to  imagine 
that  he  spoke  from  a  desire  to  make  his  court  to  any 
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body,  or  from  enmity  to  tfae  prisoners.     Yet  his  ad-    Y«st«r 
vice  seems  to  me,  I  will  not  sty  cruel,  (for  what  can      mo. 
be  cruel  against  such  offenders?)  but  ill^at,  novel  to  ^^"^ 
our  constitution.     Certainly,  Silanus,  it  must  have^^°°^ 
been  fear  for  the  public,  which  moved  you,  our  consul 
elect,  and  who  are  to  be  guardian  of  our  laws,  to  pro- 
pose a  punishment  unknown  to  them.    How  needless 
that  fear  is,  I  need  not  say,  since,  by  the  wisdom  and 
care  of  our  most  excellent  consul,  so  considerable  a 
force  is  provided  for  our  security.    As  to  the  punish- 
ment proposed,  one  may  with  truth  affirm,  that,  to 
tbe  wretched,  death  is  rather  a  benefit  than  an  evil : 
it  is  a  release  from  all  the  pains  incident  to  humanity. 
Beyond  death  there  is  no  place  either  ibr  anguish  or 
delight. 

"  But  let  me  ask,  why  did  you  not  add  to  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  that  they  should  be  first  beaten  with 
rodsP  Was  it  because  -the  Porcian  law  forluds  it? 
There  are  other  laws  that  equally  forbid  punishing  a 
condemned  citizen  with  death,  and  that  permit  him 
to  go  into  banishment.  Did  you  spare  the  prisoners 
from  being  beaten  with  rods,  because  it  is  a  severer 
punishment  than  death  ?  (What  can  be  too  severe  for 
persons  convicted  of  such  crimes?)  If  you  look  on 
scourging  as  a  punishment  less  severe  than  death,  why 
this  tenderness  for  the  laws  in  a  matter  of  less  concern, 
while  you  scruple  not  to  violate  them  in  a  greater? 
But  you  may  say,  perhaps — Who  will  censure  us  for 
any  punishment  we  shall  decree  against  traitors  to  the 
commonwealth?  I  answer, — Time,  a  very  little  time, 
and  fortune  that  rules  the  world  at  pleasure,  may  pro- 
duce such  censurers.  The  criminals  deserve  the  worst 
that  can  befal  them ;  but  do  you,  conscript  Others,  con- 
sider well  what  you  resolve  upon  in  this  case :  bad  pre- 
cedents have,  generally  speaking,  been  innocent  in  ^eir 
origin.  An  example  set  by  worthy  magistrates  of  as- 
suming arbitrary  power,  on  urgent  occasions,  and  for 
good  purposes,  has  been  often  pleaded  by  bad  and  igna< 
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Ymof   rant  men  as  a  precedent  to  justify  their  assuving  the 
^  ?m.  ^  same  power,  when  their  purpose  was  to  abuse  it.  The 

^■^■f^-  Spartanajwhen  they  had  got  the  better  of  the  Athenians, 
3S9th  con-  appointed  thirty  persons  forthe  goveramentofthecoD- 
^'  ([uered  state.  These  new  govemon  began  with  c<Mi- 
demning  to  death  several  of  the  most  profligate  and 
most  detested  citizenswithout  any  previous  trial  in  Uava. 
TbemulUtude  rejoiced  8tit,aQdap[ilaudedthede8p^£h 
of  justice.  But  in  time  these  governors  came  to  treat 
the  good  and  bad  alike ;  they  put  to  death  whotaever  of 
the  citizens  they  pleased;  and  the  rest  lived  in  terror 
of  the  same  fate.  The  people  then  finding  themselves 
enslaved,  sofibred  grievously  for  their  foolish  joy. 

"  In  our  own  times,  when  Sylla  had  vanqui^ied 
Mariu8,andorderedDamasippu8and8omeothers,who, 
like  him,  had  enriched  themselves  out  of  the  spoHa  of 
the  public,  to  be  put  to  death,  who  was  there  that  did 
not  applaud  hisjustice  ?  But  these  executions  were  only 
a  prelude  to  more  bloody  scenes.  For,  when  any  of 
Sylla's  partisans  totJc  a  fancy  to  the  town-house  or  the 
country-house  of  a  Rcunan  citisen,  or  even  to  his  gar- 
ment, or  to  a  piece  of  his  household  furniture,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  the  ownei^s  name  put  into  the 
list  of  the  proscribed.  Thus  many,  who  had  rejoiced  at 
the  fall  of  Damasippus,  were  themselves  dragged  to 
execution; -and  the  carnage  continued  till  Sylla  had 
enriched  all  his  followers.  I  apprehend  not  indeed  any 
thing  like  this  from  Marcus  Tultius,  or  in  these  ttmea. 
But  in  a  mighty  state,  as  ours  is,  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  men  and  manners.  In  other  times,  and  under  ano- 
ther coDsuI,  who  may  likewise  have  an  anoy  athis  devo- 
tion, some  false  story  may  pass  current  for  a  truth,  md 
then  your  present  decree  will  be  a  pceoedent  for  him  to 
draw  the  sword;  and,  when  it  isdrawn,  who  shall  oblige 
him  to  use  it  moderately  or  to  sheath  it  again? 

"  Our  ancestors,  conscript  fathn^  though  wanting 
neither  prudence  nor  bravny,  were  not  so  haughty  as  to 
disdain  to  look  into  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
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MtioBs  »ound  them,  wtd  to  imitaite  thorn  ia  the  thiogs  vw  of 
wherein  each  uation  excelled.  Thus  the;^  borrowed  oao. 
weapOBa  of  war  from  the  Samaites,  and  the  enaigns  of  ^*^-^ 
mir  msgiBtrateB  from  Etrunaj  whatever  they  thought  3«B^ca>- 
useful,  whether  found  amoog  their  allies  or  amoag 
their  enemies,  they  introduced  into  our  state.  In 
those  times,  by  a  eustom  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  Greece,  they  subjected  offending  citizen^  to  be 
beaten  with  rods,  and  such  as  w^e  capitally  convicted 
they  sentenced  to  death.  Afterward,  when,  our  state 
being  vastly  augm^ited,  the  prodigious  number  of  its . 
citizens  had  givrai  birth  to  factions,  and  innocent  men 
began  to  be  cireumvented,  and  such-like  wickedness, 
to  be  praotised,  then  the  Porcian  law  was  provided ; 
and  likewise  other  laws,  by  which,  instead  of  death,, 
exile  waa  to  be  the  pivushuneat  of  citizens  capitally 
leondemned.  This  institution  of  our  forefathers  has 
great  weight  with  me;  I  think  we  should  be  cautious; 
how  we  break  in  upon  it.  Certainly  they  who,  from 
90  small  b^innings,  could  raise  this  (nighty  empire,, 
must,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  have  excelled  us,  who 
have  a  difficulty  to  preserve  what  they  so  worthily 
acquired. 

"  Are  we  then  to  release  these  criminals,  and  send 
them  away  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Catiline  ?  By  no 
means.  My  opinion  is,  (hat  their  estates  be  confis- 
cated, and  their  persons  closely  confined  in  the 
strongest  of  the  municipal  towns  (each  of  the  cri- 
minals in  a  distinct  town),  and  that  no  person  here- 
aCter  move  the  senate  or  people  in  their  favour:  and 
let  it  be  declared  as  the  (pinion  of  this  house,  that 
whoever  shall  do  so  will  act  contrary  to  the  wel&re' 
of  the  republic  and  of  all  its  members."  ^^^^ 

Caesar's  discourse  wade  a  great  impression  on  tfa^  Piut.  in 
assembly;  even  Silanus  excused  and  mitigated  thei„cic 
severity  of  his  vote:  and  Ciceroi's  friends  came  readily  s„^ 
into  Cesar's   opinion,  as  likely  to  create  the  least  i|!"'-^ 
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' .  trouble  to  Cicero  himself,  for  whose  peace  and  safety 

they  now  saw  reason  to  be  solicitous. 
'"_  But  Cato,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  in  a 
>-  good  deal  of  warmth  began  with  observing,  that  those 
who  bad  spoken  before  him  had  all  misbUien  the  ques- 
tion :  that  he  was  surprised  to  see  any  debate  about 
the  punishment  of  men  who  had  commenced  an  actual 
war  against  their  country :  that  the  question  wasfaow  to 
secure  themselves  against  the  conspirators,  rather  than 
how  to  punish  thera-.thatothercrimesmight  be  punish- 
ed after  commission ;  but  unless  this  was  prevented  be- 
fore its  efiect,  it  would  he  in  vain  to  seek  aremedy  after:- 
tbat  the  debate  was  not aboutthe public  revenues,  or  die 
oppression  of  the  allies,  but  about  their  own  lives  and 
liberties;  not  about  the  disciplinewmannersofthecity,- 
on  which  he  had  often  delivered  his  mind  in  that  place ; 
nor  about  the  greatness  or  prosperity  of  their  empire^ 
but  whether  they  or  their  enemies  should  possess  that 
empire. — "  In  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call 
upon  you.wbohavealways  had  your  magnificenthouses 
and  your  villas,  your  statues  and  your  pictures,  more  at 
heart  than  the  interestof  the  republic ;°  I  call  upon  you 
to  rouse  yourselves  for  once,  and  stand  up  in  defence  of 
your  country,  if  you  would  preserve  those  things  you 
are  so  fond  of,  and  enjoy,  without  interruption,  that  vo- 
luptuous indolence  in  which  you  pass  your  days.  Often 
have  I  spoke,  conscript  fathers,  and  much  have  I  com- 
plained in  thisassemblyoftherapaciouscovetousnessand 
prodigal  luxury  which  prevail  amongus;  and  those  com- 
plaint8havecreatedmenianyenemie8.ButI,  whonever 
was  disposed  to  excuse  in  myself  even  an  inclination  to 
evil,  cannot  readily  pardon  the  evil  deeds  of  others.  You 
have  long  since  lost  the  true  names  of  things :  to  give 
away  other  people's  money  is  called  generosity;  to  at- 
tempt what  is  criminal,  fortitude.    If  you  must  be  ge- 

■  These  *««  Cicero*!  wortbiei,  tlioae  CDrmlm  who  b*d  enridied  thrmadrc*  bj 
(m^noing  ihc  piarines  of  which  tbey  had  tba  govtawnoil  aftnr  (be  ezpintioo  OF 
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nerous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoils  of  the  allies;  if  mer-  J^^a 
ctfui,  to  the  plunderers  of  the  treasury :  but  be  Dot      mo- 

prodigal  of  the  blood  of  citizens;  nor,  by  sparing  a 

few  bad,  destroy  all  the  good.  Shall  any  One  in  the-^^JI^ 
present  case  talk  to  me  of  mildness  and  clemency? 
There  is  no  room  for  mercy.  Cssar  indeed  has  spoken 
well  and  gravely  concerning  life  and  death,  judging, 
I  presume,  that  all  we  are  told  of  punishments  allotted 
to  the  wicked  in  the  infernal  regions  is  mere  fiction ; 
and  he  would  therefore  have  the  estates  of  the  crimi- 
nals confiscated,  and  their  persons  closely  confined  in 
the  municipal  towns;  from  an  apprehension,  I  sup- 
pose, that,  if  they  should  be  kept  at  Rome,  they  might 
be  forcibly  rescued  by  thar  fellow-conspirators,  or  by 
a  mob,  hired  for  that  purpose:  as  if  villains  were  no- 
where but  in  Rome,  and  not  in  every  part  of  Italy ; 
^  as  if  the  attempts  of  the  desperate  would  not  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  where  there  is  less  strength  to 
resist  them :  his  proposal  has  not  the  least  show  of 
reason,  if  he  be  truly  afraid  of  them :  but  if,  while 
every  body  else  is  tn  fear,  he  alone  fears  nothing, 
there  is  the  more  reason  for  us,  conscript  fathers,  to 
he  afraid  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  now  deliberating 
on  the  fate  only  of  Lentulus  and  the  other  prisoners, 
but  of  CatiHna's  whole  army,  which  will  be  animated 
or  discouraged  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  or  remiss- 
ness of  your  decrees. — The  flagitious  lives  of  the  cri- 
minals confute  every  argument  of  mercy :  Catilina  is 
hovering  over  us  with  an  army,  while  his  accomplices 
are  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city; 
80  that  whatever  yon  determine  cannot  be  kept  secret, 
which  omkesit  the  more  necessary  to  determine  quickly. 
My  opinion  therefore  is,  that,  since  the  criminals  have 
been  convicted,  both  by  testimony  and  their  own  con- 
fession, of  a  detestable  treason  against  the  republic, 
they  should  suffer  the  punishment  of  death  according 
to  the  custom  of  our  ancestors."' 

>  PlnUr^ npoiU,  that,  wUU C»W  «■•  ipMikiiig,  > aaled  ktta  *■■  ddifeitd  Plat.inC>L 
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¥■»</       TbeleftdingnieDeftheset»te,tlieoI^[trcfas,  faaTiog, 
MO.     iQ  concert  with  Cicero,  come  to  the  assemhly,  deter- 

^^^•^'  rained''  to  put  the  priBoners  to  de«th,  had  th^efore 

awAcMs.  votedaccordinglj:  but  some  bein^coaTincedhyCssar'a 
discourse,  others  alarmed  by  it,  they  retracted  their 
votes ;  and  Silanus  hinaelf,  if  he  did  not  retract,  ex- 
plained his  vote  away,  pretending,  diat  by  "  the  last 
pwniihment"  he  did  not  mean  death,  but  the  severest 
punishnent  that  could  be  legally  indicted  oh  a  Ko- 
ntan  oitiaen:  nei^rtheleaa  they  all  turned  now  to  their 
first  QpinifMi,  being  eticouraged  to  it  by  Cato's  autho- 
rity, not  only  aa  a  senator  highly  and  universally  re- 
vered for  bis  virtue,  but  as  being  at  tbia  time  a  tri- 
bune of  the  pet^e :  they  extolled  him  to  the  skies 
for  his  resolution,  and  reproached  one  another  with 
cowardice.  Cato  was  the  only  hero.    A  decree,  there-. 

Li"^M  fore,  was  drawn  conformable  to  Gate's  opinion,  and 
UB  his  very  words;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate, 
to  do  him  honour,  waited  upon  him  home. 

The  ooDBul,  thus  authorized,  resolved  to  put  the  de- 
cree in  execution  without  delay.  Accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  who 
aerved  him  for  a  guard,  he  went  and  took  Lentulua  fron 

,  to  CouT  in  ihs  ■enale-bonw :  that  Cato,  luinctuig  it  might  eaotain  imnc  lecnt 

adTiMftoiiiilwcan>|iiiBMn,iDu>)edu{>oBlub(teBTadtoib<uHaiUr.  Wb«n. 
upOQ  Ckut,  who  ut  DCH  him,  ddiTBcd  the  papa  into  hit  hands.  Cato  pieaailljr 
DcRdnd  lttobealoTt-lett«r  ftnin  his  own  otcr,  Serrflia,  vilh  whom  Cctar  had 
lauhadanlBtTigue:  theangryHoiclhiewbackthapaMtoUn)  **TbeM,aMr' 
and  then  naumed  (he  thnad  of  hia  diacoone :  in  vhicfa  diacoime  he  addittMd 
hiniMlf  to  Cnar  in  potiatlaa, "  npnwUag  hfai  whhwi  affixlBtiaa  ofpqnihd^ 
and  Unity,  while  he  «a«  aubTcning  ihe  samnionweallh ;  and  with  eDdeanHiring  t« 
biiDiidaw  ttw  Muta,  whlk  bs  hlnwdf  oo^l  to  tnatUe  whb  Imr,  htt  i»  dMmU 
be  treated  aa  u  anomplice  of  ihe  oanaplntoo.  Bar  haTiog  ao  upcnlr  and  toaudk* 
doudf  eitdeaiDaredlonscuelbemoataf  the  handa  of  jnitice;  confea^g  that  he 
bad  DO  compaaajm  be  hia  MaMTT,  vhtn  b«  WW  It  iipn  the  TOy  honk  of  dMtrne? 
tioa;  and  yet  being  ao  tendeiJieacted,  aa  aLnoat  to  shed  tean  OTcr  viniias  who 
Might  nem  to  haTcwM  the  li^«flM*«tn,  and  wboM  deadi  waa  naceaMiT  ftr 
aecuriiig  the  ejtv  ttotn  a  manaoe  and  a  cooBapMioth"  If  Cato  did  nallr  noM 
in  this  numner,  he  mait  unqueatknaUy  hav*  bcoi  pRnnptad  to  it  by  hia  flanilnK 
wwih, whidi tha baletAm abort meBtiontJhadinAiMJrkinihJ.  TbaapaadC 
which  Salluat  aacribea  to  him,  ihough  not  >o  intemperate,  It  fin  iram  bdng  a 
toaonaUe  buwr  to  Caaar')  diaaoune. 

1  Cicero  dedaiea  ihia  of  himaelf  in  a  letterto  AtdcDi  [Lib.  IS.Ep.  31.1whate 

be  onniplaiDi  oTBrutua  for  Dot  hating  done  him  jnatka,  in  a  ndatian  whddi 

Brnnu  had  wtittmof  whatpatdat  tiua  tltnelo  tbiienale.     "  Me  aatam  hie 

kudat,  qaod  letalaim,  noD  quod  patefecolm,  quod  cobortatui  aim,  quod  douqiu 

.    anie^  quam  conaubnm,  ^lae  judicaTerno." 
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the  custody  of  hit  kinaman  Lentalus  Spinther,  and    Vwd' 
conveyed  hhn  through  the  forum  to  the  comiuoD     qw. 
prison.   The  multttude,  grestly  astonished,  followed   °-'^^. 
in  silence;  the  younger  sort,  especially,  were  niuch  s^f^^ 
terrified  with  this  shocking  ceremony;  a  thing  quite  pj^^  ^ 
new  to  theni,  and  which  they  considered  as  a  dreadful  ^^ 
mystery  of  ariitocratical  government-     Lwtulus  wa« 
delivered  hy  the  consul  to  the  executioners,  who  pre- 
sently strangled  him :  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Ga- 
binius,  were  conducted  to  their  execution  by  the  pne- 
tors,  and  put  to  death  m  the  same  manner,  together 
with  Casparius,  the  only  one  of  thear  aocomplioes  who 
-was  taken  after  the  examination. 

As  Cicero,  in  his  return  from  these  executioas, 
perceived  in  the  forum  a  great  many  of  Catiline's  aC' 
complices,  who  had  got  together  in  clusters,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  night,  in  hopes  of  being  then  able  to 
rescue  the  prisoners,  he  cried  out  to  them  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  They  did  live"  [visemnf} :  a  mode  of  speech 
among  the  Romans,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  and 
ominous  sound  of  the  word  dead. 

The  a£^r  thua  over,  the  whole  body  of  the  senate, 
together  with  the  knights,  conducted  the  consul  home 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  the  streets  being  illuminated,  and 
the  women  and  children  at  the  windows,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houses,  to  see  him  pass  along  through  infinite 
acclamations  ofthe  multitude,  proclaiming  him  the  pre- 
server of  his  country,  and  second  founder  of  Rome. 

This  was  the  5th  of  December,  those  celebrated  MiddL 
nones,  of  which  Cicero  used  to  boast  ever  after  as  the  ^ 
mo«t  glorious  day  of  his  life. 

By  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  CatUine's  asso-i>>.3S8. 
ciates,  the  senate  thought  the  danger  wholly  averted; 
and  they,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  vote  thanksgivings 
and  festivals,  looking  upon  Catiline's  army  as  a  crew 
of  fugitives  or  banditti,  whom  their  forces  were  sure 
to  destroy  whenever  they  could  meet  with  them. 

Cicero's  administration  being  now  at  an  end,  nothing  ^  ^>- 
remained  but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to 
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_^or   custom,  in  an  assemUy  of  the  people,  rad  to  take  the 

090.      usual  oath  of  his  having  dischat^ed  it  with  fidelity. 

^■*^-^-  This  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  speech  from 

*■**«"-  the  expiring  consul;  and  after  soch  a  year,  and  from 
such  a  Rpe^er,  the  city  was  in  no  small  expectation  of 
what  Cicero  would  say  to  them :  but  Metellus  Nepos, 
one  of  the  new  tribunes  (who  had  entered  on  their 
-office  the  10th  of  December),  resolved  to  disappoint 
both  the  orator  and  the  audience :  for  when  Cicero  had 
mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would  not  sufEer'  him 

Bp.  Fun.    to  speak,  or  to  do  any  thing  more  than  barely  to  take 

''^  the  oath,  declaring,  that  he  who  bad  put  citiceau  to 
death  unheard  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself:  upon  which,  Cioero,  who  was  never  at  a  loss^ 
instead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the  oath, 
exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  ao  as 
all  the  people  might  hear  him,  that  he  bad  saved  the 

n  Ptioo.  3.  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin ;  which  the  multitude 

:p.  Fun.  below  confirmed  with  an  universal  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true ;  and 
thus  the  intended  affiant  was  turned  by  his  presence 
of  mind  to  his  greater  honour,' 

'  PluUrdi  nanut  two  tribaiict,M«dliuuidBct[ia,M  making  tbu  oppokiaoi 
and  miimatB  IbU  the;  wen  ionigatHl  to  it  hj  Cmu,  then  pnetor  elect, 
[iddL  '  "  BefoiE  ve  date  the  account  of  the  ineimrable  eveBd  or  IhU  jw,  ire  inuC 

jggi^  DM  omit  (*^T*  Cicera't  EngUih  hiuoriaii)  the  mentioo  of  ooc  ■hich  dbdngiiubcd 

it  aflnvard  as*  particular  era  in  iheannali  of  Rome,  ihebirtli  of  OctBrhu.  gnr- 
nannd  AnguiMa,  irtikh  banened  oa  dK  33d  af  StfMeralMr.  Vdldu  ealli  ii  as 
acceuim  irfglorr  (o  Cicero  ■  sHwulihipi  but  it  eicilea  •pecoladoiu  niher  oi*a 
dtSerem  lort;  mx  the  inKrutablo  netliodi  of  Pioridcoee,  and  ibe  litortjogbud 
policy  of  man;  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  vai  praainred  Awn  deamutioa, 
and  iti  libertj  thought  to  be  eilihliahHt  mora  Snnly  than  erer,  an  talaDI  aboold  be 
ifaitiwn  into  (be  wwU,  whs,  viibia  the  Mniia  of  iwffi^  jnn,  oBktad  whatCiu 
dIinehadaiteinpUd,anddeatn)7edbottaCloafoaDdllienpublie.  If  Rome  cOuU 
iMTe  beei  laTed  bj  haman  emnad,  it  voold  baf«  ba«  aambf  theiUll  of  Ckmt 
bnt  iti  dettinj  wm  do*  apjiumJiing.  For  gonmmeota,  lilw  natunl  bodio^  han^ 
with  ihapriocipleiaftbdrBtacmtioDftbeteedioftiiiBilMeaaentiaUf  mindia 
tbdramatiluU«n,wlddl,  after  a  oenain  period,  bc0lt  to  openia  aod  duM  duok 
•elTcatothedlMcdntlonaf  tboTiulframe.  Theaeaeeda  bad  lone  been  ftnnntii^ 
fndubowelaof  tberepnUki  whenOctaTlnieaina,peca1iarl7nnDed  brDMnre 
■Dd  inaliucted  b;  art,  lo  quicken  llieiT  opemion,  and  cxak  diem  to  cliefr  miluiltjr." 

tionablf  true:  bat  fbt  the  KBl  of  thk  idlgimi^  gmTC  ^nublioo,  irtiat  Mliditjr  ii 

iherelnitP    Cicero  bad  pre«md  the  dl;  ftom  being  M  on  file,  and,  pobua,  the 

ton  ftom  bong  maaaacrad]  bat  tlwiUe^mednd  be  bad 


gnaterpart  of  die  aeoaton  from  bong  maaaacnd]  bat  llwiUeolinBt) 

taken,  without  necoait*,  to  do  tboac  Knricea,  far  froca  eatablndiing  libcnT  mon 

finnljr  tbansToT,  or  baw^  a  undcD^  to  naiorelibaMf  ^of  wfaick  dioa  wai  haid!; 
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Catiline  waa  in  a  condition  to  make  a  stouter  re-  J^jf^ 
sistance  than  the  senate  had  imagined:  he  had  filled     wi. 
up  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  _^'^'  *'' 


12,000  fighting  men,  of  which  a  fourth  part  only^^^. 
was  completely  armed,  the  rest  furnished  with  what  uiddL 
chance  oiTered,  darts,  lances,  clubs.  Trusting  to  the  P'  '^ 
proper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  he  refiised  at  first 
to  enlist  slaves,  who  6ocked  to  him  in  great  numbers.  StSutMi 
He  knew  that  he  should  quickly  hare  soldiers  enough^ 
if  bis  friends  performed  their  part  at  home:  so  that 
when  the  consul  Antonius  approached  towards  hiiD 
with  his  army,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and  made  fre- 
quent motions  and  marches  through  the  mountains, 
sometimes  towards  Gaul,  sometimes  towards  the  city» 
in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement,  till  he  could  hear 
some  news  from  Rome:  but  when  the  fatal  account 
came,  of  the  death  of  Lentutus  and  the  rest,  the  face 
of  his  a£&irs  began  presently  to  change,  and  his  army 
to  dwindle  apace,  by  the  desertion  of  those  whom. 
the  hopes  of  victory  and  plunder  bad  drawn  to  his 
camp.  His  first  attempt,  therefore,'  was,  by  long 
marches  and  private  roads  through  the  Apennine,  to 
make  his  escape  into  Gaul:  but  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  before  byCicero,  imagining 
that  he  would  take  that  resolution,  had  secured  all 
the  passes,  and  posted  himself  so  advantageously  with 
an  army  of  three  legions,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  force  his  way  on  that  side;  whilst,  on  the 
other,  the  consul  Antonius,  with  a  much  greater  n>.  S7- 
force,  blocked  him  up  behind,  and  enclosed  him 
within  the  mountains.  It  is  said  that  Antonius  had 
no  inclination  to  fight  with  Catiline,  but  would  will, 

mUdon  of  Um  icvoaid  hiMoiwo  on  the  iixanUbU  mctbodi  of  Pnrrldence  woali 
cerUinl;luiTe*ppe>rn]DOt1niiDgeTUDu>,ifitludbii«ilolhiicflect:  ThM, daring 
dwconnUihiporClceTD,  who,  vhcti  pntor,  had,  for  tbe  ukc  dT  his  own  *ilv4iic«. 
mnt,  giroi  ihe  fint  Dab  to  ibc  BtKUD  ■rUtocnuZT,  bj  pemuidlaB  ihe  people  ta 
pan  the  Itlsniliui  law;  and  wht^  ftom  a  leil  Co  luppon  ihat  aristocncj,  when  it 
waa  his  piinte  inUmt  to  h»te  It  (upported,  gave  the  aecmd  ilab  to  it  when 
conani,  by  an  gtU  eiample  of  dlipenilnB  with  the  lawi  unneceaaaiily,  an  infaot 
abould  be  thiDwn  into  the  wocId,Tlic^  in  &  ouRie  of  afcv  7tam,  g>Ta  uu  anlahina 
blow  to  the  ninoaatk  domioation,  aud  deliTcred  up  Cicera,  its  niait  eloquent  and 
moat  loqnacknu  adnicUE,  to  the  iwocd  of  hii  parueaUr  and  impluabl«  enemj. 
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Vorar  jxtglj  hxwe  girea  him  an  oppottuoity  to  esc:^>e,  bad 
m.  not  his  quostor  Sextins  (who  was  Cicero's  crratare), 
B.cei.  1^^^  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him  on,  against 


2^°"'  his  win,  to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity  of  a  battle  ; 

Praseu.  6.  nfaot  seeing  all  things  desperate,  and  nothing  left  but 
either  to  die  or  conquer,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
against  Antonius,  thougb'niuch  the  stronger,  rather 

Dt^  L>T.  than  against  Metellns,  in  hopes  (says  Dio),  that,  out 
of  regard  to  their  former  friendship  and  connexions, 
the  consul  might  possibly  coatriTe  some  way  at  last 
of  throwing  the  victory  into  his  hands.  But  Anto- 
nius happening  to  be  saied  at  that  very  time  with  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  or  pretending  so  to  be,  the  command 

BtOm.  fell  of  course  to  his  lieutenant  Petreius.  This  officer 
had  served  with  great  reputation  for  above  thirty  yeara 
b^^ether  in  the  army,  either  as  a  tribune,  a  prefect^ 
a  lieutenant,  or  a  praetor;  so  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  soldiers,  and  with  the  gallant  actions 
they  had  performed;  by  the  mention  of  which  he 
spirited  them  up  to  maintain  their  diaracter:  and  at 
the  same  time  he  represented  to  them  that  they  were 
going  to  fight  for  their  altars,  their  children,  their 
'  country,  against  a  gang  of  robbers,  who  were  not  half 
armed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Catilbe,  having  first,  in  a  speech 
to  his  followH^  urged  them  by  every  motive  he  could 
think  of  to  exert  their  utmost  courage,  sent  away  all 
the  h(H^es  in  his  army,  and  amongst  the  rest  bis  owa, 
ohoonng  to  fight  on  foot>  that  by  letting  his  men  see 
the  danger  to  him  and  to  them  was  equals  they  might 
be  the  more  animated  to  a  gallant  behaviour.  All  his 
centurioQB>  his  evocati  [experienced  veterans  who  had 
served  out  their  legal  time3)  and  the  stoutest  and  best 
armed ofhisother soldiers, heplaced  in  the  front,  where 
he  himself  stood  by  Marius's  silver  eagle,  before  men- 
tioned. To  Manlius  he  gave  the  command  of  the  right ; 
to  a  native  of  Fesulae  the  left.  A  desperate  battle  en- 
sued.  The  legions  of  the  republic  fought  with  uncon- 
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querable  bravery,  thoie  of  Catiline  with  desperate  and  ^'*\^„ 
immoveable  obstioacy:  resolved  to  vmquish  or  die,  wi. 
not  a  man  recoiled;  there  was  not  one  who  would  P-'^M- 
either  give  or  accept  of  quarter.  Catiline,  at  the  ™*°°*- 
head  of  a  select  company,  moved  about  in  tbe  van, 
relieving  those  who  were  hard  pressed,  bringing  up 
fresh  men  to  supply  the  place  of  the  wounded,  and 
providing  for  all  exigencies ;  he  himself  often  fighting 
in  person,  and  performing  the  part  of  a  stout  soldier 
as  well  as  of  a  good  commander.  Fetreius,  finding 
a  resistance  beyond  his  e^)ectation,  brought  up  the 
prstorian  cohort  against  the  enemy's  centre,  which 
was  thereby  broken ;  and  though  they  rallied  here 
and  there,  faced  about  upon  him,  and  made  B«me  short 
resistance,  in  the  end  he  put  them  all  to  tbe  sword  ^ 
and  then  turned  upon  the  flanks  of  tbe  wings.  Man- 
liusand  the  Fesulan,  the  two  commanders,  were  among 
the  first  that  fell.  Catiline,  seeing  his  forces  reduced 
to  a  very  small  number,  and  calling  to  mind  (as  Sallust  a 
supposes)  bis  noble  family,  and  the  figure  he  had  for- 
merly made  in  the  world,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  there  slain,  fighting  to  tbe  last. 
Some  few  soldiers  of  the  centre  (which  had  been  broke 
by  the  prsetorian  cohort)  lay  scattered  about,  yet  not 
one  of  them  wounded  in  the  back.  Except  these, 
almost  every  one  lay  dead  upon  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  stood  at  first.  But  Catiline  himself  was  foand 
at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  men,  among  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  enemies.  Not  yet  quite  breathless, 
be  retained,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  that  fierceness 
countenance  which  had  been  always  natural  to  him. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  rebels  not  so  much 
as  one  man,  above  the  rank  of  a  slave,  was  taken, 
either  fighting  or  running  away.  It  proved  a  bloody 
and  a  mournful  victory  to  the  army  of  the  republic, 
tbe  bravest  men  of  the  legions  being  all  either  killed 
or  grievously  wounded. 

Thus  ended  this  famed  coqspiracy  in  the  be^ni^ 
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YMvof   of  the  coBsuIahip  of  l^enus  Slid  MuneiuL    "Whilst 
601.      the  sense  of  all  Cicero's  services  (says  his  English 
^'^•^''   historian)  was  fresh,  he  was  repaid  for  them  to  the  full 
f**S^  of  bi'  wishes,  aod  in  the  very  way  that  he  desired,  by 
utddL      ^^^  warm  and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of  the 
^  >M-      city.     For,  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned, 
inPiMii.s.  j^  Gelliu8,who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said  in 
a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  republic  owed  him  a 
civic  crown  for  saving  them  from  ruin.    And  Catolus, 
Pint  In  etc.  in  a  full  house,  declared  him  the  fiitber  of  his  country, 
M^^^ihii.  ^  Q^^  likewise  did  from  the  rostra,  with  the  loud 
Hill.  Hut  acclamations  of  the  whole  people:  whence  Pliny,  in 
30.  honour  of  his  memory,  cries  out, '  Hail  thou,  who  wast 

first  sauted  the  parent  of  thy  country.'  This  title,  the 
most  glorious  that  a  mortal  can  wear,  was,  from  this 
precedent,  usurped  afterward  by  those  who  of  all  mor- 
tals deserved  it  the  least,  the  emperors;  proud  to  ex- 
toit  from  slaves  and  flatterers  what  Cicero  obtained 
from  the  free  vote  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 


—  Ron*  <  Pmraton,' 


Ibmia '  Pamn  patiiB'  Ciecnuem  libtn  dblt.        Jut.  B- 


All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis  in  decreeing  extraordinary  honours  to 
him  ■,  and  C^pua  in  particular  chose  him  their  patron, 
and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to  him. 

"  Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  character  of  an  excel- 
lent consul,  says  not  a  word  of  any  of  these  honours, 
nor  gives  him  any  greater  share  of  praise  than  what 
could  not  be  dissembled  by  an  historian.  There  are 
two  obvious  reasons  for  this  reservedness:  first,  the 
personal  enmity,  which,  according  to  tradition,  sub- 
sisted between  them ;  secondly,  the  time  of  publishing 
his  history,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  while  the  name 
of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxious  to  envy." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Sallust  might  think 
the  compliments  made  to  the  consul  by  particular  SC' 
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natOFS  of  his  own  iaction  not  worthy  of  an  hiatomn's  ^^.f, 
notice:  that  he  has  related  the  affiiir  throughout,  not     wi. 
like  an  enemy  to  Cicero,  but- in  a  manner  so  honour-    "•'^•"' 
able  for  him,  as  to  make  some  think  that  the  misun^ ' 


But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  omitting  to  mention 
Cicero's  fourth  oration  ^»nstCattline,and of  hisgiving 
(as  M.  Morabin  observes')  all  the  honour  of  the  day  to 
Cato,  to  whom  alone  he  ascribes  the  senate's  being 
brought  to  decree  the  death  of  the  conspirators?  Cice- 
ro's English  historian  has  built  much  upon  that  fourth 
oration,  and  has  filled  seven  pages  of  his  history  with 
the  substance  of  it :  yet  it  is  observable,  that  this  nota-. 
ble  speech  is  nowhere  taken  notice  of  by  Plutarch  ia 
his  life  of  Cicero,  orof  Cssar,  or  of  Cato ;  nay,  Plutarch, 
reports,  that  what  Cicero  said,  after  Cssar  had  spoke, 
was  in  support  o(  Csesar's  opinion.  Nor  is  the  said 
fourth  oration  mentioned  by  Appian,  or  Dio,  or  Sueto- 
nius, or  Veil.  Paterculus ;  and  one  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture, from  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  L.  13.  Ep.  SI. 
that,  sevenyearsafler  Cicero's  consulship,  neither  Bru- 
tus nor  Atticus  knew  any  thing  of  that  fourth  oration ; 
which  was  probably  composed  on  occasion  of  Brutus's 
having  given  more  honour  to  Cato,  in  relating  the  de- 
bate about  Catiline,  than  Cicero  thought  was  consistent 
with  his  own  glory :  indeed  it  seems  to  have  many  in- 
ternal probable  proofs  of  its  being,  not  an  extemporary 
speech,  but  a  laboured  composition,  made  at  leisure 
many  years  after  the  debate;  a  disgustful  panegyric 
upon  his  own  foresight,  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  mag- 
nanimity, prodigious  courage,  and  contempt  of  death ; 
though  Plutarch,  writing  of  this  very  transaction,  tells 
us,  that  the  orator  was  in  no  reputation  for  courage. 


Caion,  dam  SiUiutc,  >  toni  rhoimeur  de  cetle  journfe  j  tn  >acte  qu'o 
...  _.,_.^  ^  da  rhlttotin  qiilnpi»MelcAitil'>r>ottgedeodul-l 
qoi  I'cn  ttaUn 
Honb.  UiM.  do  Cic  p.  148. 


BDqud  train,  on  da  llUttotiai  qui  imppoMe 
..._ leU  tic 


tDuteUgldnt  d 
icp.  149. 
vol..  IV. 
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His  En^^iih  historUa,  conceniiiig  tbedebste  in  thA 
senate,  wifites  thus :— - 

"  Iliese  twa  contrary  nfntuoDs  (that  of  SiUnua  »ad 
'  that  of  Cffisar)  being  proposed)  the  next  queBtion  wa» 
which  of  them  shonldtalce, place.  Qesar'shad  madea 
great  inqtression  on  the  assembly,  and  st^gwed  even 
Silanas,  who  begui  to  excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity 
of  his  vote;  aadCioero's-iriendsweregtMng  forwardly 
into  it  aslikely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Cicero  him- 
self, fornhose  peace  and  safety  they  began  to  be  soli- 
citous :  when  Cicero,  observing  the .  inclinations  of  the 
hotue,  and  rising  up  to  put  the  question,  made  his  foortl) 
speech,  which  now  i^eniains  on  the  aibjeet  of  this  trans* 
action^  in  .which  he  delivered  his  sentintents  with  all 
the  skill  :both  of  the  orator  and.  the  statesman;  and 
while  he  seemed  to  show,  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to 
give  eqaal  commendation  to  both  the  opinions,  was  art- 
fully labouring  all. the  while  to  turn  the  ecale.in  favour 
of  Silanus's,  which,  he  considered  as  a  necessary  es*TD{>le 
of  severity  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  public." 
.  •  Th^t  this  maaterpiece  of  oratory  and  political  skill 
was  never  ^Kiken,  one  may  reasonably  conclud*  from 
the  following  considerations : — : 
'  1.  He  tells  the  house  that  there  are  two  opinions 
before  them,  whereis  in  reality  there  was  but  one ;  for 
Silanus,  and  all  those  who  had  assented  to  what  he  at 
first  advised  (among  whom  was  the  consul's*  brother 
Quintus),  had  gone  over  to  Ciesar's  opinion.] 

S.  He  represents  Casar  as  voting  for  every  other 
way  of.punishment  except  death,  which  not  being 
tme,  but  directly  contrary  to  what  Cnsar  had  ad- 
vised, it  is  not  likely  the  orator,  while  Ocsar  was  pre- 
sent, would  impute  it  to  him.  For  instance,  Cssar 
did  not  advise  to  have  the  criminals  beaten  with  rods, 
but  speaks  of  that  punishment  as  no  less  illegal,  with- 
out a  hearing  and  judgment  of  the  whole  people,  than 
death  itself. 
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3.  Here^xsentsQesarashaTingTotedforperpetual    *^°'„ 
imprisonment,  which  his  words,  in  the  speech  given  us      m. 
by  Sallust,  do  not  import:  neither  could  a  vote  of  the  . 
senate  deprive  the  pe<^le  of  their  right 
prisoners,  and  determining  their  fate. 

Add  to  thisr  that  Csesar  (according  to  Plutarch's  Pint,  in 
r^wated  testimony)  moved  for  the  close  couBnemeot  id.  in  cie. 
of  the  priwners  only  till  Catiline  should  be  defeated  « *°  ^^ 
and  crushed,  and  more  ample  information  of  the  con- 
piracy  could  be  taken  at  leisure.    And  Appian  says  De  b^i. 
expressly,  that  the  imprisonment  proposed  by  Cssar 
was  only  till  the  war  should  be  ended,  and  the  eri- 
mmals  could  be  brought  to  trial. 

4.  Cioero's  answer  to  Caesar,  concentiog  Caius  Grac- 
chus's  law,  which  forbade  the  punishing  citizens,  un- 
condemnedbythepeople,with  death,  isquite  ludicrous. 
"  Enemies  (says  the  orator)  are  no  citizens;  therefore 
the  prisoners,  having  been  declared  enemies  by  the 
senate,  have  no  title  to  the  benefit  of  that  law." 
Would  he  have  talked  thus,  Cssar  present? 

5.  He  affirms,  that  Cains  Gracchus  had  suffered 
death  by  order  of  the  people:  a  notorious  falsity,  and 
contradictory  to  what  be  had  said  in  his  iirst  speech 
against  Catiline.  But,  had  it  been  'tFue>  would  the 
orator  thence  'm(er,  that  the  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  law  in  question  ?  Or  would  be  infer  from  the 
people's  having  sentenced  Caius  Gracchus  to  death, 
that  the  senate  might  I^ally  inflict  on  a  citizen  the 
same  punishment?  Can  we  suppose  audi  discourse 
from  Cicero  in  full  senate? 

6.  He  refutes,  beforehand,  Cato's  argument  for  put- 
ting the  prisoners  to  death  without  trial,  by  saying, 
that  the  people  were  not  wanUng  in  their  ceal  and 
duty  on  this  occasion  j  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  senate; 
that  the  whole  Roman  people  were  of  one  and  the 
same  mind.     If  so,  there  could  be  no  ground  to  ap- 
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Year  of   preheod  a  rescue,  nor  therefore  any  necessity  of  seo- 
691.     tencit^  tbe  prisoners  to  immediate  death. 
°'  ''•  °''       If  any  admirer  of  Cicero's  virtues  should  pretend^ 
M^  MO-  that  mwe  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  what  Cicero  him- 
^      self  says  concerniog  the  affair  of  Catiline  than  to  what 
Satlust  has  written,  or  any,  or  a\\  of  the  writers  above 
mentioned,  this,  to  ray  apprehension,  may  be  safely 
denied ;  nay,  with  great  aj^earance  of  reason  it  may 
he  said,  that  no  one  of  those  writers  can  possibly  de- 
serve less  credit  than  Cicero,  when  his  glory  or  the- 
interest  of  his  party  is  in  question. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  "  Cicero,  in  sn  oration 
which  he  made  upon  his  consulship,  expressly  wrote^ 
that  Crassus  came  to  his  house  one  night,  and  put  into 
his  hands  a  letter,  containing  an  account  of  Catiline's 
proceedings ;  and  assured  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  conspiracy,  there  spoken  of,  was  real  and  certain.**^ 
Yet  the  same  Cicero,  in  another  of  his  orations^  v^ich 
did  not  appear  till  after  Crassus  and  Caesar  were  dead, 
accused  them  both  of  being  in  that  conspiracy.  What 
shall  we  think  of  such  a  writer?  What  credit  can  he 
Tid.nFT.  deserve  as  an  historian?  HisEnglish  panegyrist  makes 
^  *  no  mention,  in  the  proper  place,  of  this  nightly  viut 
of  Crassus  to  the  consul ;  but,  after  he  has  finished  the 
story,  tells  us,  that  **  Crassus,  who  had  always  been 
Cicero's  enemy,  by  an  officiousness  of  bringing  letters 
of  intelligence  to  him,  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot, 
seemed  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt."  I 
shall  make  no  comment  on  this  instance  of  the  histo- 
rian's immoveable  prejudice  against  the  supposed  ene- 
mies of  his  bero. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased,  if  some 
remarks,  which  have  been  made  on  Cicero's  conduct 
in  the  af&ir  of  Catiline,  should  close  this  subject. 

DedlotkiD^  The  colemn,  KDUDtiouj  Mr.  Thomat  Qocdon  bu  pimcniiKed,  ihat  Ckxro,  "  P 
^Ooiioa'a  his  coDnibhip,uved  (be  publkwitbiuch  high  CBpadiyuauhudlferer  equalled, 
]^^^^^»>«i^J'w»«e"eedea,iijrth«of»ny»t»t«TOKij  ud  with  mdi  hlgfa  CMnge,  u 
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minem  tuipaned  by  that  ofisy  hero."  Heptoccedx  "I  lUnk  no  Bomtn  but  igdnnCi'. 
hbn»elf  could  h»Te  drf™tcd  tlieMiuplnejofCatiliDB.— IquntioDwlutlKrFoiii-  toMt.Dod. 
ftj  could,  in  Cicero'i  plw^  tuve  done  wbM  Cicno  did :  1  eren  queadm  whether  ^^^''''    ■ 
be  would  hmveTailundnpaDdmngil. — Pompey  tm  *  wiry  utd  dialiusdul  mao ; 
■  qulliy  commocdy  joisMl  (o  limiud  parli:  be  «u  likewise  ■  idfiali  nun,  miking 
■11  bii  public  pioccediugt  lubeeirieut  to  penoiwl  endi ;  oflen  pumiing  (boee  emd* 
at  ibe  expcDBe,  and  eren  at  the  peril,  of  the  pablie." 

[N.  B.  Cieen)  waa  a  gieat  admiier  of  Pompey  i  la  it  cerl^a  (bat  he  did  not 
Duke  Pompey  his  pattem  of  conduct  in  public  afiain?  Conudei  the  part  be 
acted  in  lElaliim  to  iheManiliui  law:  hi*  oojuit  and  cnicl  oppoBltioo  to  the  aiuii 
of  tbepnnaibedi  hia  intended  defence  of  Catiline,  &c] 

The  bcetlouf  CoUcy  Gibber,  £tq.  poet-Uureat,  not  submitting  to  the  lentence  Chaneter 
of  Ihli  giave  and  wiae  judge,  liu,  in  ■  work  dedicated  to  Iheii  commoD  patnin,  andCondnCt 
nmde  noacniple  to  deliver  a  cootcary  opioion.  of  Cicen 

Id  theentUDCe  of  hii  woA,  which  wa>  occaaiaaed  by  Dr.  Uiddleton'*  History  eoundend, 
of  theLifb  of  Cicero,  he  obaervea,  thai,  "  As  the  greatest  part  of  Cicero'sactioDi,  ^^  ''*'* 
in  this  biitory,  are  taken  from  hia  own  account  of  them,  we  may  naionably  tup- 
poae,  ihey  are  set  in  AiU  u  good,  if  not  a  better  light,  than  lometiiiue  they  will 
naturally  bear." 

A  (ter  making  himaetf  merry  with  Cicero's  aliinlng  breastplate,  coosidaii^  it*a  ya,  gupr. 
mere  grimace:,  an  expedieol  unworthy  ortbespirilDfaGonaal,hettaBa  continuta;    p.  461k 

"  We  are  now  entering  upon  the  □otoiioua  conipiTaey  of  Catiline,  the  defeat  of 
wbidi  Cicero  has  it  at  heart  (o  erect  into  the  monument  of  his  glory:  but,  inuring  p.  51, 
itourequaladmlration,  letusfollowhisowDadrice,*  by  first  inquiring,  what  shai*  •Vid.aiip*. 
either  chance,  raahneaa,  or  prudence,  bad  in  this  memorable  Iransactian.—        p-  460. 

'*  When,  by  his  vigilance  and  management  with  Fulvia  (a  mislroH  to  one  of  the 
oonspiraton),  ha  was  mailer  of  CatiUoe'i  whole  scheme,  and  of  his  rsiolutioaa 
taken  for  the  execution  of  it,  Cicero  brings  at  the  same  time  his  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  his  accusation  of  Catilhie  before  the  tenate,  without  blinking  it  neceaaary 
10  show  any  fsitber  etidtnce  ihaa  the  splendour  of  hia  eloquence  to  auppen  it ; 
whidi  notwithitanding  ao  fiyr  prevailed,  that  the  seiute  gare  an  entire  credit  to 
the  charge,  and  looked  upon  Catiline  with  (he  abhormice  due  10  a  criminal  con- 
demntd.  But  Catiline,  las  diimayed  by  the  oiator,  and  observing  no  vitnea 
produced  to  confront  him,io  boldly  stood  upon  his  innocence,  that,  in  defiance  of 
his  accuser,  he  represented  the  whole  as  a  fiction  of  his  enemy,  offering  to  give 
■ecutity  for  his  behaviour,  and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any  whom  tii* 
senate  would  name,  even  to  Cicero  himself.  But  Cicero  plainly  told  him,  that 
be  ibouU  nevei  think  himself  safe  in  the  same  house,  when  he  ws*  in  dangeir  by  Vid.  M^. 
livii^ia  die  same  city  vidl  him.  p^'Tl, 

"  Such  a  pretty.tumed  eonduumi  might  sound  wiU  in  the  original  round 
cadence  of  a  Ciceronian  period ;  but,  when  our  ear  has  been  pleased,  what  hs*  it 
said  10  our  undoilonding  P  Why,  that,  because  it  was  not  safe  10  live  in  the  same 
dty  with  s  traitor,  it  must  therefore  be  dangerous  to  secure  him!  If  Ciceto  bad  a 
betterrcason  for  letting  him  escape,  might  not  this  as  well  have  been  concealed  ?" 

The  ingenious  tnmlator  of  many  of  Cicera't  orations,  in  a  rutte  on  that  part  of  Onthrie'a 
the  first  oration  against  Catiline,  whidi  speaks  of  bis  offer  (o  surrender  himself  a  Orat.  of 
prisoner,  and  the  rejection  of  (hat  offer,  thus  eipreuea  hu  surpiise :  "  Why,  in  ClttramL 
ihenameofUeaieti,  did  not  Cicero  accept  of  Catiline's  ofier  ?  Why  was  so  Mr,  P-™ 
to  ftank  a  proposal  rejected  by  (he  government  ?  The  reaaon  he  gives  here  is  an         "* 
afftoot  upon  the  common  amie  of  mankind.  Was  there  not  a  place  in  Rome  cloae 
or  secure  enough  to  confine  thla  dangerous,  detestable  rebel,  in  whose  single  person 
all  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators  centered  ?"— What  a  plnusible  sigument  might 
such  an  advocate  as  Cicero  have  formed,  in  extenuation  at  leail  of  the  dime  of 
Catiline's  omspiiaey  against  the  senate,  from  the  senate's  conapiracy  agiinat  hlm> 
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jj.lnly  AiMitwrnA  by  didT  wftuliig  him  ■  fkb  tml,  em  >lim  he  offired  hu  po- 
jeo  u  tamtj  fnc  hit  Mmdtag  U 1 
HuUL  p.        Cieera'iEogUilihUtanuiTiukeilhefbnowingipalogyfacthiapaitafhiicoiiduct: 
180.  "  IiiriIlMcmMniigalo>oine,thuCIeai>,  when  tw  had  certain  tidbniutim  of 

CaliUiK*!  treuoD,  huiad  of  ieizk^  bim  In  dw  dly,  not  only  lufind  bnt  urged 
hilcKspe,  *Dd  fbnedhitn  u  It  vcre  to  b(^  dw  TO.  BntdmewaigoodTcMoa 
(at  whu  he  did,  u  he  rreqaeotly  intimMa  in  bb  ipeei^ua :  be  hid  mmj  awnriei 
unMig  tbenobOft]',  «nd  CktUine  muij  tan  IHendi ;  md  tboOgfa  he  wm  petftodr 
Inrormed  of  tbe  ubirfe  pw^reu  «nd  extent  of  the  plot,  fet,  the  praoti  bebif  oot 
rvd;  to  be  laid  belbre  the  public,  CalflinA  durimuladon  stQ]  prerdled,  *i>d  per> 
Muded  giau  nnmbenof  hta  kmaceDcei  toihMlfbehadiTnprisaneduidpimidMd 
bim  ■IlhlitiiiK,uhede*emd,lhe  whole  ftctkn  woe  ready  to  ruMigeocnleli- 
iDOar  a{[alni(  Mm,  bj  repretendng  hli  admiuiitnUiaTi  a  a  cyraonj,  and  the  ptol 
M  a  forgcTj  coDtrired  to  lupport  it:  whereas  bydiiTingCatUiDeintarebdllfai,be 
made  all  men  lee  the  reality  of  (heir  dangte,  while,  ttma  an  exact  acount  of  hii 
troopi,  he  knew  them  to  be  an  unequal  to  thou  oTtheTepnbllc,  that  then  wai  no 
doubt  of  hi*  being  dotniyed,  if  he  could  be  pnihed  to  the  nea«itj  of  declaring 
hhnaeir  befhre  hi*  othtf  projecti  wete  ripe  tat  execution.  He  knew  also,  that  if 
Catiline  wu  once  drireD  out  of  the  dtj,  and  aepanled  &an  hii  accompllea,  who 
were  a  laij,  drnnlien,  tbooghtleaa  crew,  ibej  would  niln  AcroidTca  bj  diefr  own 
tadineu,  and  ba  ca^j  drawn  into  uj  Crap  whkh  he  ibonld  lay  for  them:  Iha 
event  thowed  (hat  he  judged  right;  and  b;  what  happened  aiWvald,  both  to  Ca- 
Woe  and  to  himidf,  it  appcated,  that,  ai  f^r  oj  human  caulJon  could  reach,  he 
acted  with  the  ulmeal  prudence,  hi  regard  n  wen  Mhia  own  ai  to  the  publk  MfHjr.** 
Suidj,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  tbe  erenl,  thli  showed  juM  the  coMtary  of  what  it 
here  laid :  It  iihowed  that  Cicero  acted  with  the  atmoat  impradence,  in  legaid  t» 
Ihe  tatetj  of  the  public  t  u  many  lns*t  Romma,  aa  f^  in  the  amtequent  batOa, 
being  aacriflced  vbollj  to  hi*  nnrcasonable  and  cowardly  feon  for  hii  own  perMO, 
But  let  ui  attend  to  the  laureat'i  ObMrradoni : 
CD),  p.  53.  "Thlacoofident  cArof  CatiUne,  with  hli  impudence  of  cotnlng  afterward  to 
Middl.  p.  Ihe  Capitol,  while  ander  inch  an  aocuntion,  ao  proToked  Ihe  connil,  dial  be  bmliK 
177-  out  into  a  moat  aerereinTectiTe  against  him,  anil  with  all  the  fire  and  forceofan 

incenied  eloquence,  laid  open  (in  whole  coune  of  hia  treaaona,  and  the  notoiietr 
of  hill  Tlliuiiea. 

•■  This  we  must  have  allowed  Um  to  bare  done  th  all  the  itnmgeaC  coloun  that 
could  paint  the  crtme,  m  the  criminal,  ai  an  objaet  ofdanga,  laror,  and  deceala. 
tion.  But  ttJU,  widiout  some  evidence  of  the  &cta  allied,  ui  wbu  was  this 
flaming  dntguence  to  aTsll  against  CstHlne  ?  Could  it  have  any  gnater  Iheoe  thiil 
an  Ittdictmenl  well  opened  against  him,  which  passes  tor  no  more  dian  a  me«s 
fine  ipeedl  till  the  allegatiCDS  of  it  are  prnved  f  Or,  if  it  was  neceswj  to  make 
Catiline  odious  beftire  he  wss  condonned,  would  be  have  been  lesi  odious  ftnn 
eridenee  than  fhim  abare  inrectiTe  accuudoD?  Or,  if  hlseridaKe  wai  not  jadi- 
diUj  piepand,  why  wai  Cieno  so  forwaid  with  Us  accosatlOD  ?" 

It  may  likewise  be  asked.  With  what  appearance  of  renon  could  die  senate 

ttkeso  dangerons  and  Ulrgai  a  step  as  to  arm  the  coniuli  wldi  deapoUc  power,  if 

diey  had  not  evidence  of  this  plot  teffldent  to  cnavlct  CatUiae  ?  and,  if  they  had, 

iriiat  occasion  could  then  be  to  grant  such  a  conunission  to  die  nugiatrates  igaiaM 

a  man,  whose  liberty,  and  ereu  life,  wu  ■bsolnlely  in  (heu  power? 

Cik  p,  S3.        The  laurat  oburrei,  that  Cicera,  though,  in  virtue  of  die  Mnace'a  decne,  bo 

mitfil  ban  Uken  away  (be  life  of  Catiline,  by  an  execudoner,  dnnghl  die  beat  wtf 

MidJL  p.     of  despatching  him  was  to  talk  him  into  hirown  desCnictliM.  "  Heexborts,  urges, 

1 7ft-  and  commands  him  to  depart,  and,  if  he  would  be  advised  by  him,  to  go  into  a  vti- 

limtaiy  Biile,  and  free  diem  ftotn  thrir  fears,  *c— Or,  if  he  would  notgo  Into  exil<i 

to  go,  at  leait,  ^lere  he  was  expected,  into  Manlius's  camp,  and  begin  die  wut.'* 
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Aod  tbol — wlnt  *w  to  beeniae  of  him  P    "  Why  then  (aji  be)  b«  su^  itat  Cib>  p.  64, 
and  eiullmthji  full  ew^wilkaiit  tie  mottiGcatigiior^dBg  one  bwHBtmui  about  ^ 

Unf 3%aelu  mightpncdK*!!  tbatduciplinttoirhidibeliidlMaiDuned, 

oflfingupon  Ihc  giwind,  nolont;  in  Ae  piinuititf  hia  unoun,  but  of  bold  and 
lidid;  (nlarjirUM  i  tbei*  he  might  eieit  all  that  bouled  patknce  of  hnnget,  cold, 

«td  want — bj  which,  bowerei,  he  would  ibanlj  Gad  bimKlt—undoiie." 

"-  Anon  we  shall  see  wbether  Cicooofartiuia  had  Ac  gnaUi  ihire  In  hii  iuId  ; 
bo(,aidie«ue  jet  Muds,  does  not  that  mattal  patieoce  of  those  haidshipa  Cicero 
asCDis  to  npbid  hjfp  with  ihow  Catiline  nxn  a  fomidaUe  than  ■  coDtBTdpdble 
taemjJ  aod  was  that  a  reason  foi  ntthei  de^iugliim  to  the  field  than  candenming 

hhn  todwseaffiild? Ciseio  himnKliiiolsaauTe  of  this  expedient,  bat  that  he 

ctnfoaes  it  need*  an  spologf:  for,  aCtn  his  iraaginiDiiwbst  would  be  and  owning 

what  had  boen  aud  ^ainat  it  vltbout  doon,  he  aaya 

" '  To  this  most  sacted  Voice  of  m;  toanaj  I  shall  make  iMi  abort  anawer,  that  MiddL 
If  1  had  thought  it  tbri  moat  advisable  (o  put  CatUbiiJ »  death,  I  would  not  have  p- 180> 
allowedthatgladUtnttKaaeofoDemonenl'alife.'  (Hlthertii be onlj' suppoaaa  h 
not  advisable,  f  et  peccedi  to  giVc  fautaneea  when  death  in  the  like  Que  had  beea 
•dviiable.)    '  If  b  fbmter  dajs  (aajs  he)  out  most  maatrioDa  eitixeoa,  inatcad  dT 
•ulljiog  bare  done  bonoui  to  theh  monoria  bj  the  deatruotian  of  Satumlnua,  tha 
Oncdii,  Fkccaa,aDdman7  0then,aereiaiiogioundtoftBr,that,tif  killing  tbfe 
parricide,  any  eivy  should  lie  upon  me  with  postuit]'.'    (Such  memorable  jm. 
cedents,  lheTefrire,nil^t  have  justified  his  sererily,  though  he  bad  DO  equal  examplea 
loaieaaehialiDlty.)    'Y«  if  the  gttatcat  env7  was  sure  to  befal  me,  It  waa  always 
my  penuaiion,  that  envy,  acqaitcd  by  virtue,  waa  really  ghny,  not  oivy.' ' 
'    "  If  thiaaa  wen  his  real  sentiments,  bow  came  hia  natural  pasaioo  for  gbiy  to  Clb.  p.  56< 
Cocdly  to  abandon  Idni,  as  not  to  arise  Ifaia  laudable  aeeuioD  at  advandi^  it,  by 
folhiwlng  thsptacticeoftbesfbiecitedilluatriousdtiieiis,  in  roaklnR  ihe  inunediata 
death  of  Catiline  an  emuloua  paioof  of  his  [own]  justice  and  virtue  t 

"But,  as  if  he  hid  been  aakcd  this  queadon,  he  fiutber  aixouns  fbr  his  oHti- 
duct  tif  dechrfaig.  That,  em  in  the  senate, 

■" These  Bieaome,  who  eitha  do  ootseediedangeAtbatbangOTerua,  ordis-Mlddl. 
aenible  what  they  see,  who,  by  die  eoftneaa  of  Ibeir  volea,  eberiah  Calittne'a  hopes,  p.  isl- 
and add  motgih  to  ttae  conB|diBey  by  not  believing  it Mlxise  autlratity  iDfluenoe* 

many,  not  only  ofthe  wicked,  but  tfae  weak:  who.  If  I  had  punished  this  man  as  bt 

deserved,  would  not  have  Idled  to  eiy  out  upon  me  fot  acting  the  tyrant Now 

I  am  peisnaded  tlM  when  he  Is  once  gone  iolo  M anlius'a  camp,  irtilibsr  he  actually 
designa  to  go,  nana  can  lie  so  silly  as  not  to  see  there  Is  a  plot,  none  so  wlefctd  aa 
not  to  acknowledge  it;  wbertas,  by  taking  him  off  aloi>e,  though  this  pcatilaiee 
dmild  be  aomewhat  cheeked,  it  eould  not  be  aupptcMed.' 

"And,  tboefore,  to  make  it  a  nuratpdnt  whether  Catiline  ilumld  not  Bupi<reatCIb.p>M> 
the  repuUc,  he  aends  him  lixm  army  that  «ipected  him,  aiid  to  which  army,  if  ha 
had  hod  no  hopes  of  sneoas,  he  would  never  have  gene.  Or,  if  Cicero  knew  Cati- 
line to  be  rash,  yet  rashDeaa  doea  not  always  end  in  nito.  However,  Ck«n,  aai 
HkiBg  the  taee  of  a  tniiorsonearhim,  judged,  that  thb  stuicof  bis  escqiewaubl 
beatanicwaytoaacutehimt  fbr,  when  onMhls  open  rehdhan  became  ab  evidawo 
ot  (he  cmapiracy,  it  muat  be  believed  with  a  vengotnee.  The  evidence  indeed 
must  be  allowed  to  lia  pietty  stiong ;  but  tbat  CUen>*s  ao  fiv  assisting  the  rebellkal 
was  the  wiatat  way  of  coming  at  a  proof  of  the  eooapiney,  scents  to  be  a  depth  ii| 
politica  not  eaiily  to  betktfaomed.  To  leave  open  the  galea  of  a  town,  to  see  if  the 
army  ofan  enemy  would  have  the  impudence  to  enter  It,  wooMbeasmngewayof 
destroying  an  Eoemy^  Catiline  in  Bome  nd^t b«*«  been  ao  more  than  a  lion  fat  the 
toal;  butif  C3ceTotuniedhlmloose,ofily,lUcab^.fiix,  lo catcb him agahi — thsll 
wecaBitthtgktyMt  dwqwrtof  aftMMmBir— Bat  tut  toloaa  tba  rcafWGl  due  t* 
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ClecKt,  IM  us,  bcfen  we  oIimitc  apoo  die  coaMqnaMc*  of  lia  btdiig  CadBne 
CKipe,  we  how  therboth  tn  the  leiMe  uke  Inn  of  ooe  UMXha. 

"  Cicero,  tuTiiig  n  doqotoUy  t  Kpowd  md  bUAroed  him,  Uiini  toCalOitw  with 
■n  lir  of  Kcuril;,  uid  tbn>  mnfoandi  bim : 

"  ■  W  ilh  Ihcw  omeni,  Cuiliu,  of  all  pn^oit;  a  thi  pnhlk^  bnt  of  dcMnictkn 
(a  thjtelf,  and  M  Ihoee  who  bsTejdiwd  thamdTe*  whli  tbccin  all  kindaofp^. 
TUde,  ga  <hT  "r  '"O  >)>'*  impknii  and  abominable  wat-' 

"  That  b Now  I  hare  thown  ibe  worid  how  lauk  and  Bl&j  a  ttaitar  joa 

•n,  I  •eon  IS  fool  tnyfiiigen  withTOuj  Ibefcfbfc  gel  out,  go,  tmop  to  die  c^m 
Add,  Mid  there— pui^h  jounelf, 

"  Cadline,  astooiibed  at  (be  ifanndet  of  thia  ^ecdi,  with  downeail  loofci  and 
•uppliant  Toice,  begged  of  the  Cuben  not  to  beliere  too  baatil;  ^at  wag  and 
agalnat  him  hy  an  enemy,  &c  bat,  a>  be  waa  going  on  lo  ^o  lou]  language,  ibe 
■enate  Inunnpied  him,  caning  liim  iraitot  and  puridde. 

"So  far,  at  leait,  Cicero  had  the  lAiate'i  *oice  to  iupport  hba  agabM  wbaterer 
feaia  or  apprdtendani  the  aocentaa  of  Catiline  or  hia  adhcmita  migfat  have  niaed 
Inblm;  but  Catfline  wai  io  atnng  with  the  imalE'i  diarlaimtng  him,  that,  to  that 
teeth,  be  defied  them  all  In  thia  remarkable  mantia  t 

"  *  That  alnce  be  waa  dicuiDTenlad,  and  dritm  headlmg  bj  hia  encmiea,  faa 
wtwld  qiudi^  the  dame  wbldi  waa  ralaed  about  him  by  the  cnnnieci  niin;'  and 
ao  luibed  oat  of  the  siemblj. 

"So  nDcommoD  an  event  in  hiitory  caLnnot,  asre,  but  taiae  lbs  aatooiduiMlt  of 
an  attcntiTe  reader  1  What  a  coofdaed  (dca  doea  thit  leave  ua  of  the  Boman  go*a>- 
menit  itiataodi  an  audaeioua  ipirit,  after  lo  outr^eoui  a  menace  to  a  full  amal^ 
ahovld,  wldioul  let  or  moltnatton,  be  tunted  looae  to  pnl  hit  wic^ednot  in  piactlee  I 
tiattt,  tatb  oioimoua  lieencea  could  uA  be  deeoed  a  ngfat  atnn^  thdr  boaated 
aweeti  of  liberty  I  Wat  thur  public  aafetj  of  an  infcriee  eoomdendoo  to  tba  lifc 
or  confinonent  of  a  ftee-bom  eon^ntnr?  Or  (if  tbi>  luppoaitian  ia  too  attotig), 
could  it  (UU  ba  abndiofptiTilege,  ifaomehoaeit  patriot  had  takeo  Catiline  Iqr 
the  thmat,  and  brougbt  him  back  to  their  teaeDtmcDl  and  Justice?  If  Catiline^ 
after  luch  a  declaration,  fbund  hli  way  open  to  Manliua'a  amp,  bow  ihaD  ire 
reconcile  thla  tammeM  of  the  aenate  lo  eoaimoD  aone  or  policy  ?  SbaB  we  take 
tiom  them  all  capacity  or  cognizance  of  gorenunent  ?  call  them  no  longa  fttbcra 
of  their  country,  but  ntha  aoua  of  anatetiy,  without  regard  of  duty,  dignity  al 
rank,  o  spirit  F  Or  can  all  thia  artiul  leoityofCieen)  be  KocaiciUd  with  (or  m> 
flliedioto)thepiDfbundpidleyofaeoiiaDl,  loi>hoaehanda(b]'anexpreMCBnti<nBi7 
deow  of  the  aenate  agdnat  thi*  Tery  man)  ibe  public  lafely  waa  oommitted  f 

"  Indeed  the  dignity  of  a  national  juatlee  aeema  to  be  but  nrf  ill  maintaJDeil, 
whai  ihe  rather  chooaea  loollbaciiminaliDuttotlieoombstthantobeTtiilHUML 
It  would  be  Tery  odd  to  aee  a  lord  chief  juitice  turn  ehatn^co,  and,  iuiiaad  ot 
paiping  lentence  upcc  a  traitor,  cder  him  the  aatiafaetitai  of  a  gentlanan. 

'*  What  might  have  Iieen  the  conacquenee  of  Ihe  meaauia  lakoi  by  Ciceni, 
let  ui  judge  from  the  opinion  of  S«lliut. 

" '  Now  luppoae  (aayi  he)  Cstiline  bad  anqatnd  in  the  fiiM  eDgagcstent,  oi 
had  eren  retired  with  Icea,  luiely  Tery  tragical  odamilica  muat  bnt  oTerwhelmed 
the  commonwealth ;  not  would  ti>e  conquenm  hare  been  luficnd  to  enjoy  tbedc 
neuny  long,  ainee,  when  tbey  were  weakened  and  eihauMed,  whaero- had  aupalo* 
power  would  hare  adied  the  goremment,  and  oppteaaed  the  puUic  liberty.' 

"  If  thia  haa  any  weight,  could  ihetc  have  been  mote  danga  in  neiiiDg  Catiliite 
than  in  letlii^  him  go?  But,  to  act  aiide  these  imaginary  congequoiect,  let  ua 
attend  to  what  really  followed  upon  Catilioe'a  being  ao  eloquntly  drircn  fimu  Ronwi 
"Cimra,  the  next  day,  to  unite  the  Tariooa  (entimcnta  of  die  peo^e  into  an  ap. 
mof  hiiCoDduetlnllNieiial^  calli  them  ttigcdiaia  the  fonun,  when  ht 
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nmuDti  die  vbok  ImaKtlan,  with  diicdy  tbs  hbc  ugoBtMi,  that  b)ri  iirfii««d 
him  10  the  mtuurci  he  had  t&ken  i  bul  w  thi>  ptnot  hu  baeii  almdj  obacmd 
upon,  let  It  put  wiihoot  fnthcr  notloe,  Uuo  that  ben,  in  the  Kcun  jof  of  Ui 
bout  (p.  ISA),  Cieero  Hema  BlmMt  ludicmumljr  ID  triumph  <na  the  rett  of  tb* 
coaipiraton  jel  nmainiag  ia  Borne.  At^  dcKribiiig  Ihdi  piofligale  lire*  and 
coDitnatioDi,  he  declares  it  iniuSimbly  impudent  tat  nich  men  to  pieUad  (a 
plot,  Ac— muu  oould  it  atail  in  hi*  jiutificatitHi  of  letting  Catiline  go,  to  tdt 
the  people,  in  the  looit  eloquent  language,  that  all  hii  accomplieei  not  a  cam- 
paoj  of  utB  and  blockheads  P  He  fiitt  lelli  the  leiate,  ihii  'thoee  wbohad 
deeened  Catiline'*  annfi  and  rayed  behind,  were  mace  10  be  dreaded  than  the 
arm;  itielf:'  and  then  tell*  the  people,  that '  iboee  ntj  accomplices  were  a  laij, 
drunken,  thoagfallen  crew,  who  be  knew  would  ruin  thansdvea.'  WhichirftheM 
iiicoiiaislenlBaenianH(*a;*tbeUurBBt]  are  we  to  suppose  could  be  true  F  and  bom  qik,  m 
what  pBit  of  the  Roman  historj  docs  it  appear,  that  to  delay  the  death  of  Catilina 
'was  the  mm  glorious  way  oTemihiag  the  eonapiiacy?'  If  Catilin^  a*  Cicsro  IkOCL 
owns,  wai  the  li/e  and  «aul  of  the  coas[aracy,  why  would  Cicco  (with  such  public 
danger)  prolong  the  life  of  it  P  How  many  hours  could  the  conspiracy  bare  lived 
when  the  head  wa*  off?  Whaleverdangeracofe  iTomlhesingulaiity  ofCicero'* 
cxpedieat,  he  was  answenble  fot:  and  how  dear  the  suqiended  punishmeit  of 
this  fierce  offbidei  was  afterward  bought,  Salhiat  seem*  to  tell  uswithasigh,  in  xb.  S4. 
his  account  of  the  honest  liret  it  coat  to  defeat  him;  vii. 

"  '  The  TictDiy,  indeed,  fell  to  the  commonwealth,  but  w 
bloodahed  eaougb  to  check  tlieit  joy,  since  the  bravest  among  them 
kilted  in  the  Sght,  or  left  it  giierously  wounded.  Nay,  as  then  were  many  that 
Titited  the  Md,  whether  for  curiosity  or  spoil,  and  tuned  over  the  careaNes  of  tb* 
tvbeU,  some  discovered  a  &iend,  some  a  kituman,  other*  a  gueat ;  some  loo  then 
found  their  paiticulai  enemies ;  »  that  through  the  whole  simy  ni  seen  a  vill- 
ous display  of  contrary  passions,  gladness  and  sorrow,  mourning  and  lejaicing.'" 
IGoTdDn'siranslstion.)    Such  was  the  coiuequmee  of  Cicero's  lenity. 

"  But  Dotwithslanding  this  expense  of  civil  blood,  the  conqiiiacy  at  laat  was 
•uppeessed,  and  Ciceio  had  the  glmj  of  it.  And  if  the  opense  had  ban  \am, 
mi^t  not  the  glory  have  been  greater?  But  if,  at  such  a  time,  nothing  ws« 
thought  100  much  for  their  prcsener,  it  is  not  to  be  voiHlered  at;  a  people  M 
tnniported  for  theii  deliverance  teldom  repine  at  the  price  of  it;  jt^ia  toogctie> 
loiu  a  paiaion  to  look  into  the  dry  accounts  of  dangwi  past,  and  pajntenla  In 
praise  coat  little  to  make;  but  poaterity,  wlra  have  not  the  same  paeaiou*  to  blind 
them,  may  think  it  more  amusement  than  trouble  to  see  the  balance  set  ri^t, 
before  ibey  pay  in  to  Cicem  the  applause  he  demands  lor  iL  Let  11*  inquire  then 
bow  much  of  that  praise  was — demonstrably  due  to  fottuoe." 

The  Uureat  obanrvts,  "  that  it  was  the  work  of  fortune,  not  of  CSeero,  that  the      , 
Alkibri^iandeputiea  kept  not  tbdrlikith  with  die  Roman  eoDspiiwiM."  lodead  J^*^,!^ 
Cicera  himaclf,  aa  wo  have  seen,  disclaims  alt  merit  in  ibia  partiailat:  "'niat  ^|^^ 
the  ambasBdorsof  a  nation  go  dlssffecled,  and  so  able  and  willing  to  make  war  Tn  Cat.  9. 
upon  us,  should  alight  iho  ht^M*  of  dominion — muat  need*  be  the  effect  of  divine 
IntetpodtioD."    And  if  it  afUrward  coat  so  much  blood  to  ranqoiah  CatUine, 
unaiaiated  by  the  Altobnga,  what  -^iUmiiuj  might  not  have  enwed,  bad  hi* 
anny  been  slrengibened  by  such  able  and  willing  auniliaries  P    The  eitraordiosi; 
joy  of  Cioero,  and  of  the  whole  people  of  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the  deputies  dis. 
closing  the  secret  engsgemcnta  they  bad  entered  into,  and  turning  evidence  against 
the  conspiiaUKS,  ehowed  plainly  that  a  great  daoga  was  thought  to  have  been 
escaped  by  that  discovery.    "  And  what  brought  tbe  public  into  such  danger 
(says  tbe  laureat)  bul  the  rcUned  policy  of  Cicero?" 

Add  to  all  this,  that  Cicero's  colleague  Aolonitu,  iriio  is  said  to  have  l>ern  em-  a_  uudL 
barkedin  the  same  cause  wiibCatilLiie,  and  to haveh^ooincUnation  to  Bgbt  with  p.a38> 
him,  and  in  whom  Catiline,  to  the  last,  had  hopes,  that,  out  of  i^sid  to  ibeai  Ib>  tSl. 
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ibrmtt  tng^gtOKnt*,  be  woold  coatriw  mok  my  at  ttmwing  the  Tfetmy  Into 
hit  lund*,  WM  i&nMed  «llh  dw  mat  deipMk  utliarit]',  in  Tirtne  of  whldi 
Ciceio  took  upon  him  M  diapoiM  with  Ihe  hvi.  What  dqiendeiMK  could  Cieen> 
nuoDi^l;  han  ap<m  ■  nun  W  vidcd  md  tnfammu  ■■  AntoniiH  F  VliU  ae- 
baricj  that  be  iroiitd  act  eonfbmublj  to  ihe  puipOM  of  liii  commliuoD,  aoid  not 
bclnj  hli  oDDMituait*  to  Ut  old  friend  ind  conipuikHi  t  And,  In  Ibat  cue,  hov 
Ihtil  might  hkTC  been  the  oonieqaeDce  I 

To  vh«t  faidden  cuue  ibcn  nc  we  U>  impute  Ae  aurptidilg  conduct  of  Ciaro^ 
fafufferlng,  naj,  in  tbrdng,  CittluK  to  leSTeHome,  and  go  to  Muiliuj'i  ompP 
The  coCMul  gim  the  lenMe  k  bint,  dut  ■  lecm  reaion  hod  withheld  hiin  hum 
taking  >w>j  tbelih  of  duttmitor;  end  pmaitl;  after  uenu  to  blab  Ihe  aeaet, 
"  That  ll  wu  hii  spprebeD^im  of  the  damonn  which  nidi  (evenly  mi^l  hare 
nlied.     If  men  are  M>  pemne  aa  to  emnplaln  of  CatHine'i  being  drlvai  twtj, 

khat  vould  the;  have  lold,  iThe  had  been  pot  to  death?" "Why,  •  great 

dm  more,  perhaps  (anxaen  the  lauieal);  but,  when  the  diaaffeded  had  aid 
fteli  wont,  honest  men  would,  at  IcMt,  hate  had  thia  to  say,  Oat  had  he  liecn 
put  to  death  In  the  rily,  he  could  nerer  bate  &ced  tbem  in  tlie  ficU,  ocban 
killed  10  many  of  hit  feUow-dliiena  al  the  head  of  an  anny." 

The  lamat,  in  hla  rtaenathms  upon  tbn  tranautitni,  knppoaes  all  aloi^  dat 
the  oonsul,  at  the  time  when  he  dniTeCatiUne  ont  of  the  city,  coold  l^ally  hare 
taken  away  bis  li&,  and  ought  to  have  dime  It;  and  ihii  is  nipposed  to  betrae, 
berniae  Clxao  says  it.  But  Ccaai,  and  llie  p<^ulai  party  in  Ihe  leoate,  wen 
not  of  this  opinion  t  aoditii  veiyeTi(leiI,froniCic(ni'iappTdia>aioiiof  ebunomt, 
that  be  did  not  think  be  could  jnatlfy  llie  putting  Catiline  to  deatli,  without  • 
pieviaaa  trial  and  condemnation  by  Ihe  people. 

Bui  bow  shall  we  account  for  bis  not  seising  the  trulor,  and  keeping  him  in 
dose  custody  till  he  could  be  bnugbtlojuniceinduefDRD?  For  my  own  palt, 
I  nrily  bellere,  dist  the  hemic  consul  «poke  ihjm  his  heart,  when  he  said,  be 
sltould  ulways  think  himself  in  danger  while  in  the  same  city  with  Catiline ;  ani 
ttiat  this  cowardly  fear  wu  the  true  reason  of  bis  rejecting  the  consplrltat's  ofo 
of  beniming  bis  piisoner.  Vat  can  I  any  way  account,  but  by  the  like  fear,  fin 
his  hiety  execution  of  Leutului,  and  (be  other  accompliua  of  Calillne'a  treaaan  t 
Ar,  aa  he  had  audi  tndiaputBble  prooh  of  tbeit  guilt,  eren  their  own  eonfeavoo, 
■ad  there  was  inch  an  nnivenal  diead  and  deteitatlim  of  diem  in  the  dty,  wbU 
40ub(  could  nmain  of  the  peofde'a  giring  Mnlenoe  against  them  after  a  fdt  and 
open  trial  ?  But  Cicero,  knowing  ibat  to  kill  him  was  one  of  Ihdr  priodpsl  ob- 
jects, could  not  AInk  bimicif  safe  a  single  hour  while  ihey  were  alir^ 

So  modi  ftx  ibe  high  capaeily  and  high  nounge  with  which  Cioera  is  said  td 
hare  saved  the  public. 

HIiiealmeritiD thitaflbirwas,daabtIcss,TeT7C0iiddenble.  Tbeccn^iiratctt 
bad  profecled  the  tetlhg  8re  to  the  dty  in  seTeral  places  at  the  nme  tlnH^  in 
ndei  m  tvMau  (he  maisacre  of  those  whom  they  had  desttos]  to  destiuctioii  { 
pmibably  the  greater  put  of  the  wnitej  many  bf  the  odier  rich  dttacns,  wboao 
wealth  they  coveted  -,  thdr  acAtn*  tapecially;  and  *I1  ihdr  penMMl  eoevilet, 
Cicero,  nmarkably  Annate  in  rectdring  iBielligtnce  of  these  things,  first  from 
a  hsriot,  and  dlen  horn  du  AllolnagiBn  depmies,  made  a  skilful  uie  of  the  hw 
finiDiUion,  and  by  bis  auidnity  and  provMait  care  efltonally  defeated  the  mis. 
chievDus  plot,  so  br  as  it  rcguded  the  fire  and  the  massacre.  Othcrwae,  il  la 
Ukdy,  (here  would  haie  been  a  scene  of  Alood  and  desolatiap  toembliig  that  in 
Qte  time  of  Sylia's  victory;  whose  cut>lhr6ats  and  thdr  creatures,  die  honitty 
would  DOW,  in  didr  torn,  have  had  tbor  throats  cuti  this,  indeed,  would  not 
have  been  much  to  Ibe  detriment  of  the  suie;  but  dien,  with  those  ban^ltii 
many  Innocent  pcrsotu  would  have  been  murdered,  and  a  great  numbCT  of  iiw 
dnsttlouii  ardsona  aud  shopkeepera  totally  ruined  by  Ibe  eoeflagtation ;  tlie  dty 
tlierebre,  in  general,  became  greatly  obliged  to  tlie  consul  for  bis  timely  sdshig 
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and  securing  die  penoni  of  the  ctmspinuon,  lAlch  totally  aTcitedthatmpaiding 

evil;  and  if,  after  doing  hii  ttjiow-ddieaa  ih'a  eSBCtiLal  •errice,  be  had  hem 

conlent  wilh  tbe  conKioumen  of  luTing  done  It,  and  ibe  farther  reward  of  theb' 

gntefnl  appIanMSi  and  not  liitoied  to  hia  covardlf  fean,  m  a*  to  be  seduced 

bj  tbem  to  act  the  tyMnt,  riolatlng  ibt  laws,  in  ■  moat  tender  point,  withoat 

any  necesBt; ;  he  irould  unqueatiaaablj  hare  doerred — almoal  the  fbrtietb  part 

of  theprauebe  claimed"  forhli  perfonnancti.   Ai  to  the  eompluneacs  made  to 

him  by  Catolus  Id  the  senate,  and  by  Cato  tbs  year  foUowing,  fram  the  mOm  yj^  MIUL 

(In  a  npirit  of  opposition  to  Cosar  and  Pompey),  and  the  loud  ateUmatioos  of  n  327. 

the  multimde  ihereopon,  whence  Pliny,  In  bonnir  to  bis  memory,  cries  out,  nin.  Hfst. 

"  Hail  thou,  who  wast  firil  laliited  parent  of  fliy  country,"  it  Mcms  quite  ridL  n-  7-  30- 

culous  to  bring  those  complimeoci  of  two  leaden  of  ■  faction,  and  those  huiMs 

of  a  mob,  as  proofs  that  Cicero  "  obtained  the  most  gloiious  title  which  a  mortd 

can  wear— tatbCT  of  hu  country — fMm  the  free  vote  of  the  senals  and  people  of 

Kome."     Waa  Rome  tree'  at  this  time?    Or  could  Cicoo  derive  any  honour 

ftom  the  appUaiear  glren  to  his  admlnlatration  by  thoae  dtiiens,  «boi  soon 

after,  on  acarunt  of  that  nry  administration,  banished  him  his  coimtry  ?   They 

were  as  ftee  then  as  when  they  assented  to  Calo's  eompUment  to  him.  What  an 

idea  does  his  Engliih  historisn  give  us  of  the  freedom  of  Rome,  when  he  makes 

ua  see,  dial,  in  the  consulship  of  his  patriot  liBn,  the  very  dellberallotis  of  ths 

senaip,  concemit^  Iientolos  and  the  other  prisoners,  were  not  free;  that  Casar, 

for  having  declared  against  dispeiisii«  widi  the  laws,  '-had  soma  difflcnily  to  HfddL 

eacape  with  life  from  the  rage  of  the  kd^ts,'  who  guaided  the  ansiiua  of  the  p.  336. 

senate ;  where  he  durst  not  venture  to  appear  any  mcse  till  he  mtered  upon  his  Sueton.  J. 

prslorihip  with  the  new  year?"     It  is  not  withoat  reason,  therefore,  that  the  ''■'  '^ 

Butbor  of  the  deeUmstlon  agajnst  Ctoer«  reprovea  the  folly  of  his  "  Cedent  arma  VULFngqi. 

togc,  coneoiallaurmlinguKi''  as  If  by  the  sole  power  of  his  eloquence,  attd  SaDust. 

without  any  weapon  but  his  tongue,  he  had  done  those  explolls  of  which  he 

boasted.    "Quasi  verotogatns,  et  nou  aimstuB,  ea  qnte  glorlaris,  eanG»erla." 


■Phitarch  tells  us,  that  on  aconunt,  nMof  any  bad  action,  bnl  of  the  eiceasive 
and  nev(TCC«ittgptaiaa  which  Cicero,  after  his  eiplaiL,  bestowed  on  himsdf,  he 
became  odious  and  intoleiablei  liiat  in  ihc  senate,  the  aHembliei  of  the  people, 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  ewry  body  was  dunned  and  deafened  with  ibe  names 
Catilina  and  Lertulus,  which  the  orator  was  for  ever  sounding  in  their  ears:  and 
that  his  writings  of  evoy  kind  were  so  stuffed  with  panegyrics  upon  himself,  as 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  m  reading  them,  notwiibeiaoding  all  the  chaims  of  his 
wit,  and  ttte  music  of  his  language. 

>  "In  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who  was  sent  10  wsr  first  against  the piratai^ 
and  then  ag^nst  Mitbridales,  the  itrengtfa  of  the  commons  rnotwithstaoding  the 
rstuualioD  of  tbetribunilisn  privili^eain  the  eousulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassos] 
gradually  diminished  (says  Salluat^  and  the  power  of  a  few  men  increased  pro- 
pwtiao^lly.  These  eiwlMscd  the  maglstnidiea,  the  provinen,  cran  thing;  and 
wbOe  they  themsdves  Lved  secme,  in  traoqnillity,  grandeur,  and  afflueace,  lerrl- 
Aed  the  Tcat  with  pniseeatioiM  aitd  impeaehnMuta,  in  ocds  to  rmder  the  eommtot 
more  taanageahle  aitd  mbaiUTe." 

T  Platan^  reports  (sa  has  been  already  mctltloned),  that  the  mnllitnde  proclaimed  Vid.  sapi. 
Cicero  secoDdtbunda  of  Romei  and  ttte  same  Plutarch  tells  n^  that  the  multitude  p.  8811. 
(almostIi)TtyyeanberoR)prodalmedCaiDsMariuB  third  founder  of  Rome.  And  Vld.voL4. 
Cic«n>  himself,  mon  than  twenty  yean  after  all  Harios's  bloody  emdtics,  and  bla  0.131. 
dealli,*Ddl^iai  the Ibitlon  of  ihenobltawaainpower.saysloae  people — "Shall  hoRahir. 
we  condemn  CuiuMarius,  whom  wsmay  truly  caD  father  of  hi)  country  and  parent  Jo. 
otyourliboty,  andofthianpnUic?  'CaiumUariuiii,qos>a  veii pattern pMtfB, 
parenlem,  inquam,  veslrBlibatatls,  alque  hujusce  relpublieBpossumusdicere — 
CMtdemnstrimBs  ?' " 

•  Cicero,  in  his  first  specdi  against  CattUne,  lella  him  in  the  soiaie-houBe,  that 
(he  knights  were  hardly  restrained  from  doing  UmvloliDce.   Vld.  aupts,  p.  47fi- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

7^  tpMtUetmiMel^C^iarimtdipTalorAip  {j/car  i^  Rome  6Q1).  Snerat 
periomtiifdiitimetioiiarthmight  lo  trial  injbrm,  on  Jhc  ocnuatioiia^hiRiln^ 
been  amociaUt  la  Caiihne't  emupiniey.  P.  SyUa  ii  itfi»icd  ty  Cicrro. 
MeUttat  Nepoi,  tiie  tHbune,  eoltinMt  to  Invet^  agaiiul  Ou  tUe/fal  fraxtdiagt 
^ClotrvtiihlteoiHiiMitp.  Utemate,  bt  a  ate,  JtirUii  molting  him  om 
Suit  aamwl.  MetiUm  htrnpon  prepott  a  i«v  to  eail  >iome  Fompty,  wUh  hit 
mnujf,  le  r^fbrm  and  tUle  Uu  ttate.  nit  wofioK,  oppcwrf  hy  Caio,  oaaiiomM 
eiM  broiU  and  emteitt,  whkA  the  lenate  appeiuujbr  the  prtietit  Ay  acti  of 
pmer.  P.  ClodUu  profinet  tht  msriertei  of  the  Gtod  GoMea.  The  eeit. 
irquencet  of  thU  enormity,  U  the  eomaUhip  of  Pupiut  Fito  and  Faleriiu 
Memla  {year  of  Rome  SOS).  Pompey  relumi  Into  Italy,  and  diiiandthit 
army.    Sit  eqAooeal  eondiiet  after  Mt  arrirai  at  Rome,     Bit  ttiam/h, 

AOMR       C^SAR,  who,  through  the  malicious,  clandestine 
801.      practices  of  Catulus,  and  others  of  that  cabal,  had 

LJ Lbeen  driven  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  bouse  to 

JJ^  "^  avoid  being  assassinated,  ventured  to  come  abroad  so 

vid.  npc    800D  &s  the  ncw  year  began  j  he  then  entering  upon 

^^-  *^  the  prsetorship,   to  which  he  had  been  elected  some 

soMB.  J.   months  before.     He  made  it  the  first  act  of  his  office 

SSi  i*S7.  '■*  *^*"  Catulus  to  an  account  for  embezzling  the  public 

P-  ^        money  in  rebuilding  the  Capitol ;  and  proposed  also  a 

law  to  efface  his  name  from  the  fabric,  and  grant  the 

commission  for  finishing  what  remained  to  Pompej. 

This  affair  was  moved  to  the  people  while  the  chief 

members  of  the  senate  were  attending  the  new  consuls, 

and  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of  their  taking  possession 

of  the  Capitol.  Catulus,  upon  notice  ofwhat  was  doing 

in  the  forum,  ran  instantly  thither  to  defend  himself^ 

and  would  have  ascended  the  rostra,  but  Caesar  ordered 

him  to  stay  below  as  a  criminal.     A  great  number  of 

the  senators,  alarmed  for  their  friend  Catulus,  came 

from  the  Capitol,  and,  gathering  about  him,  so  warmly 

bestirred  themselves  in  thecause,thatCEesar  was  obliged 

to  drop  it.  And  it  would  seem,  that,  in  revenge  of  this 

attack  upon  Catulus,  his  faction  immediately  instigated 

Q.  Curius,  who  had  beenCicero's  informer  in  the  affair 

of  Catiline,  to  name  Cssar,  in  full  senate,  as  an  ac- 

^e»<»-J.  complice  in  that  conspiracy;  and  likewise  spirited 

up  Q.  Vcttius,  a  Roman  knight,   to  impeach  him 
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before  NoTiiia  Niger,  the  quaestor.    Curius  affirmed.    Vwof 
that  what  he  deposed  aj^unst  Cssar  was  told  to  him   •  ^i_  ^ 
by  Catiline  himself;  and  Vettius  promised  to  produce  "•*^-"'' 
a  letter  to  Catiline  in  Caesar's  own  hand.    Ctesar,  full  awwjcon- 
of  indignation,  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify,  that  he       ^ 
had  given  him  early  information  of  some  of  Catiline'a 
designs;    and,  Cicero  not  refusing  his  testimony, 
Curius  was  thereby  frustrated  of  the  reward  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot, 
and  which  he  claimed  under  that  title.  As  for  Vettius, 
Cssar  cited  him  to  answer  for  his  behaviour,  and,  upon 
his  failing  to  find  security  for  his  appearance,  commit- 
ted  him  to  prison,  aOier  he  had  been  roughly  treated, 
and  almost  killed  by  the  populace  who  surrounded 
the  rostra.     Caesar  imprisoned  likewise  the  qusstor 
Novius  for  suffering  a  superior  magistrate  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  him.    Nor  did  the  senate  make  any 
opposition^  to  these  proceedings  of  the  pnetor. 

Several  persons,  however,  of  considerable  rank,  had 
been  found  guilty,  upon  the  testimony  of  Vettius, 
and  banished;  some  of  them  not  appearing  to  their 
citation,  others  aker  a  trial,  viz.  M,  Porcius  Laeca,  MfddL 
C.  Cornelius,  L.  Varguntcius,  Servius  Sylla,  and  p,  p-  **"• 
Autronius,  &c.  The  last  of  these,  who  lost  the  con- 
sulship four  years  before,  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery, 
had  been  Cicero's  schoolfellow,  and  colleague  in  the 
qusstorship,  and  solicited  him  with  many  tears  to 
undertake  his  defence:  but  Cicero  not  only  refused 
to  defend  him,  but,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  guilt, 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  him. 

P.  Sylla  also,  Autronius's  partner  and  fellow-sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for  conspiring 
twice  with  Catiline,  once  when  the  plot  proved  abor- 
tive, soon  after  his  former  trial ;  and  a  second  time 
in  Cicero's  consulship :  he  was  defended  in  the  first 
by  Hortensius,  in  the  last  by  Cicero.  The  prose- 
cutor was  Torquatus,  the  sou  of  bis  former  accuser 
(as  has  been  formerly  mentioned),  a  young  noble- p.  mT**' 
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Vcwuf   ^naa.of  gK$t  parts  and  spirit;   who,  amUtious  of 
681.     the  tnutnph  of  ruHung  an  enemy,  and  fearing  that 
■°-*^^''   Cicero  would  SDatch  it  from  hittv  timted  his  vaillery 
SMdjooD-  agfUQgt  Cicero  instead  of  S;lla,.aad,  to  take  off  the 
inflnence  of  his  r  authority,  treated  his  chancier  with 
great  petulancet  and  employed  esery  topic  nhich 
would  raise  an.  odium  and  envy  upon  him :  he  called 
him  a  king,  who  assumed  a  power  to  save  or  destroy, 
jjist  as  he  thought  fit;  said,  that  he  was  the  third 
^reign  king  that  had  reigned  in  Rome  after  Numa 
and.  Tarquinius ;  and  that  Sylla  would  have  run  away, 
and  never  stood  a  trial,,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  Ws 
cause. 
HUdi.  Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the  trouble 

^  '^  of  defending  himself  as  well  as  his  client. — As  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  though  there  was  no  posidve 
proof,  yet  there  were  many  strong  presumptions 
against  Sylla,  with  which  his  adversary  hoped  to  op- 
press him :  but  Cicero  eadeavouced  to  confute  them 
by  ^tpealii^  **  to  the  tenor  and  character  of  his  life; 
protesting  in  the  strangest  terms,  that  he,  who  had 
been  the  searober  and  detector  of  the  plot,  and  had 
taken  such  pains  to  get  intelligence  of  the  whole  ex.- 
vtd.  rapr.  tent  of  it,  had  never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  susju- 
^  cion  of  Sylla's  name  in  it,  and  that  he  had  no  other 

motive  for  defending  him  but  a  pure  regard  &x 
justice ;  and  as  he  had  refused  to  defend  others,  nay, 
had  given  evidence  agunst  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  their  guilt,  so  he  had  undertaken  Sylla's  defence, 
through  a  persuasion  of  his  innocence."  Torquatns, 
for  want  of  direct  proof,  threidened  to  examine  Sylla's 
slaves  by  torture:  this  was  sometimes  practised  upon 
the  demand  of  the  prosecutor ;  but  Cicero  observes 
upon  it,  "  that  the  effect  of  those  torments  was  go- 
verned always  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
the  firmness  of  his  mind  and  body;  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  torturer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
tortured;  and  that  in  moments  of  so  much  anguish 
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there  could  be  no  room  for  truth:  he  bids  them  put    Vwror 
Sylla'ft  life  to  the  radc,  and.examine  that  with  rigour*     om. 
whether  there  was  any  hidden  lust,  any  latent  treason*  °'*^"'' 
any  cruelty,  any  audaciouaness  in  it:  that  there  could  ^J^J^"* 
be  no  mistake  in  the  cause,  if  the  voice  of  his  perpetual 
life^  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  was 
but  attended  to."     Sylla  was  acquitted.* 

As  Cicero  had  a  great  share  in  convicting  those  who 
were  capitally  condemned,  it  was  not  possible  but  he 
inujst  iocur  much  odium  on  account  of  those  trials; 
and  the  more,  as  the  testimony  of  Vettius  was  made 
use  of,  who  very  soon  appeared  to  be  a  man  unworthy 
of  credit:  for,  having  presented  to  the  senate  a  list* 
contahiing  the  names  of  the  conapirators,  he  after- 
ward asked  to  have  it.  returned  to  him,  that  he  might 
add  Bome .  names,  to  it :  and  when,  from  an  appre- 
heusion  that  he  had  a  iraudulent  intention  in  making 
this  demand^  it  was  aot  onaplied  with,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  declare,  viva  voce,  the  names  of  those  whom 
he  remembered,  this  threw  him  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  perplexity. 

Considering  howmsny  of  the  con^irators  were  con- 


iansddi — "Bd<  Cicero  bsd  no  great  iov&am  bii  vletarj,  UMdL 
g  mdi  B  ddssD,  who  lived  aficnrara  m  great  emfideicc  p.  34S. 
Ddedhiirightwinsinthetmttle  otPhBiuL»i  and  mied 


Mm  aflCTWaid  in  hii  pover,  h  he  Did  hadn  sencd  hit  klniman  Sylla,  bi  m^ 
M^g  hia  coofiKatiana  and  the  tala  of  die  forfdled  eatatei." 

About  t&e  time  ofthii  trial  Ctcoro  bought  a  houie  oTM.  Ciusui  on  the  Paladne 
liiU,  adjoliilng  to' that  In  vhich  be  had  uwKft  lind  with  hii  faiha,  attd  which  ht 
li  now  suppoied  to  han  given  up  to  hii  biother  Quinlui.  The  bau»  coat  him 
Dev  SO.OOOZ.  and  aunu  to  han  been  one  of  the  oobleel  hi  Rome.  A.  OdHuf 
[1.  IS.  c  12.]  tetliui,"Tbat,  having  rewired  to  bn^  the  home,  and  waotiDg 
money  to  pay  for  it,  he  borrowed  it  privately  of  hli  client  SjUa,  when  ha  wm 
imder  pioMcution;  but  the  Mory  taking  wind,  and  bong  dialed  i^oo  Mm,  be 
denied  both  the  borrowing  and  deiign  of  purdiadng,  ret  eoon  atW  bought  the 
bouae;  and  when  he  wai  cepn»dMd  wilb  the  denial  of  It,  npUed  only  Ua^rinK 
tliac  ibej  mnit  be  fooli  to  imagine,  that,  when  he  had  teiiolved  to  buy,  he  would 
nlie  competitors  of  the  purchue  by  prodahnlng  it*" — The  Imth  it,  and  what  he 
daesiH>tdMieiDbIe(iddiibiaEngUthhiitorian),  thathebonawedpartoftheiaone]' 
to  pay  for  it  at  six  percent.;  and  uyB  merrily  upon  It,  that  he  was  now  n  plunged 
h  debt,  aa  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  but  that  Uie  oooiptramrt  would  not  tnitt  Um. 
It  raiaed  indeed  neie  centure  upon  hiaTanicy  forpuichadngtoexpenalvealuniie 
with  borrowed  moneyt  but  Metsala,  the  contnl,  happeoing  aoon  aAct  to  buy 
ABtronlni'i  hoow  at  a  greater  price,  ai>d  with  boRomx)  maney  loo,  it  gave  him 
tome  pleaiDrs,  that  he  could  juitify  htnuelf  by  the  example  IK  to  wtnDy  a  ma. 
giitiatt:  "By  Meaala'i  purdute  (tByi  he)  1  am  thooght  to  bare  mtdea  good 
bargain:  and  men  beolnlobeconvlnoed,  tbUwe  may  naethe  wealthofouifiiaidt 
in  buying  what  ootitribBlta  to  our  dignity."     Ep.  Fam.  S,  6.  et  ad  AtL  1.  13. 
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Ywof   demned  upon  the  evideoce  cf  this  man,  and  how  many 
eoi.     were  put  to  death  without  any  previous  trial,  and  upon 
"•'^•"'  a  vote  only  of  the  senate,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
sBOdi  a».  at,  thatthetribune Metellus Nepos(countenanced per- 
haps by  Cksu')  continued  declaiming  against  the  late 
consul,  and  at  length  resolved  to  accuse  him  before  the 
people  of  illegal  proceedings,  and  bloody  acts  of  power. 
Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  the  tribune,  but  took  some  pains  to  make  up  the 
matter  with  him  by  the  interposition  of  the  women ; 
particularly  of  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Nepos's  brother, 
Metellus  Celer,  and  their  sister  Mucia,  the  wife  of 
Pompey.     He  employed  also  several  common  friends 
Ep-Fun.    to  persuade  him  to  be  quiet.    Ncpos  answered,  that 
^^         he  was  too  far  engaged,  and  had  put  it  out  of  his 
power.  Cicero  therefore  was  necessitated  to  have  re- 
course to  other  measures  for  his  defence :  and,  as  his 
cause  was  the  cause  of  the  senate,  he  eatuly  prevailed 
iH(sS7. 40.  upon  them  to  pass  a  decree,  that  no  prosecution  should 
be  brought  against  him  for  what  he  had  executed  by 
virtue  of  the  power  which  they  had  given  him,  and 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  trouble  him  on  that 
account  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  bis 
country.     Hereupon  Metellus,  who  found  it  not  pos- 
nble  for  him  to  make  head  against  the  senate,  without 
the  assistance  of  Pompey,  published  a  law  to  call  that 
FiuL  In      general  home  with  his  army,  to  defend  Rome  against 
^atin     (^{{iJQg  1^ whose  defeat  and  death  were  not  till  after 
this  time],  and  against  the  eiorbitant  power  and  ty- 
ranny of  Cicero.    The  tribune  is  said  to  have  been 
supported  by  Ca>sar  in  this  enterprise.  The  senate,  in 
their  opposition  to  it,  had  the  help  of  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes, particularly  of  Cato : ''  for,  as  soon  as  Metellus 

^  PlQMieh  report^  dutCato  Ind  met  deUTOiined  not  to  iCand  ft>  the  aSce  of 
tribunB  U  the  but  eUdioni,  ud  vat  going  to  ptm  aoine  ome  in  Lactni*  with  certBiD 
phlloMphtn,  his  frienda  uid  annpuiiont,  when  he  in«l  on  the  n>*d  MeteUui  Nepo^ 
i^nroiDlheunif  ofPoiDpsyweiihMtaiingtaRoinetDiuerartbeUibuDcehip:  that 
Cato,  apprehending  tatne  mindiief  lo  tbe  public  from  the  furioui  tempaof  thu  nun, 
vhonaoneofPaaipef'acrcatuna,  retomedto  Rome,  and  (be  lerr  next  moniiNt 
put  hloiadf  among  thoie  arho  Mood  {or  tbe  tribuneabip,  that  be  might 
afietaally  lo  0[q>OM  llie ««"  '   "'        -•-  -  ■■        ~"  ...... 
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began  to  read  the  law  to  the  people,  Cato  snatched  it   Vcnof 
stray  from  him ;  and  when  he  proceeded  still  to  pro-      e»i. 
nounce  it  by  heart,  Minucius,  another  tnbune,  stopped  ^^■^- 
his  mouth  with  his  hand.  This  drew  the  aMembly  into  ^so*  am- 
conniBion,  and  rused  great  commotions  in  the  city ; 
till  the  senate,  finding  their  faction  the  stronger,  came 
to  an  unprecedented,  and  most  impudent,  aristocratic 
resolution,  of  suspending  not  only  Cesar,  but  the  tri- 
bune Metellug,  from  the  execution  of  their  offices. 

CsBsar  nevertheless  resolved  at  first  to  continue  his  Sum.  fa  j. 
administration  of  justice;  but,  upon  notice  that  a  ^ 
strong  force  was  preparing  to  control  him,  he  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  act  a  modest  and  submissive  part. 
He  dismissed  his  lictora,  laid  aside  his  i(^a  prtgtexta, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house :  and  when  the 
populace  gathered  about  it,  and  showed  themselves 
ready  to  support  him  by  force  in  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  he  rejected  their  offfers.  The  senate,  not  ex- 
pecting 80  much  moderation  from  him,  immediately 
reversed  the  decree  of  his  suspension. 

Metellus,  who  left  Rome  to  go  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Pompey  (with  whose  resentment  he  had  threatened 
the  senators),  had  not  gone  far  on  his  journey  before 
he  turned  hack,  and  was  permitted  to  re-enter  upon 
his  office.* 

likewise,  that  Cmo,  In  mdcr  to  cool  At  zaX  at  the  popnlftce  fbr  Cbmt,  whiaa 
pnetonhip  would  inereatc  hii  influence,  persuaded  the  tcaue  to  decree  (u  >  gteU 
eipenie  to  ihe  public),  before  Coeu  ertered  on  that  office,  a  monthlr  dutribuiion 
of  com  to  d»  pooca  Mrt;  and  that  thiaatratagein  had  ill  efieeta.  Plut.  ia  Cat. 
etiaCit. 

'  Clcoo  pabllBhcd  an  isieetlve  ontim  igainn  Metelliu,  whldi  la  mentioB^  ia  HUIL  f, 
hiiepUtlefi  under  (he  title  of9Ietelllna;  it  au  (piJieDin  the  aenate  lu  aiiiwer  to  a  ISJ. 
■peech  which  Metellua  had  made  to  the  people,  and  li  often  cited  by  Quintjliaii 
and  othen  u  eitant  in  their  lime.  MetdluaCeler,  wtu>  oommanded  HtCiialpiae 
Qaul,  wioie  B  pceriih  and  complaining  leiier  to  his  friend  Cicero  upon  ihe  seaMe'a 
treating  hia  bniher,  the  tribune,  •oeererelj;  to  which  Cicen>aniwered  with  great 
freedom,  bnt  in  a  ityle  oridndnen  and  frieiulKhlp.  Attn  compUining  of  Ihe 
■fltont  which  the  tribune  tud  put  upon  him  on  the  last  day  of  ihc  yeta,  he  con. 
dudea  thui  i  "  I  did  not  therel'ore  attack  your  biDthir,  but  dufcnd  mywir  only 
againithim;  not  his  my  fiiendahipto  you  evn  been  vatiable,  as  you  write,  but" 


by  you.  And  at  this  very  Cine,  when  you  almost  threaten 


Idled  and  slishted 


itibc«or 

:;  and  if,  vilhoutiuij  gtound,  I 
M  M 
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Vol  er       On  the  1st  of  Juae  Oxis  year  wbb  cdebnted  the  tri- 
m.      umph  of  Q.  Metellua  Creticus,  whicb  had  been  long 
^^-  °''    rrtarded  bythe  intrigues  of  Potnpey*8  creatures. 
wmmo-       M.PupioBPiso,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  declared  him* 
self  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  at  the  approaching 
election,  and  Fompey  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Asia,  to 
desire  that  they  would  defer  the  assemblies  for  the  elec- 
tion till  he  could  come  and  support  in  peraon  the  in- 
terest of  his  lieutenant.     Many  of  the  fathers  were 
inclined  enough  to  grant  his  request,  but  Cato  warmly 
opposed  it  as  a  dai^erous  compliance,  and  a  bad  pre- 
cedent. The  assemblies  therefore  were  held  at  the  usual 
time.     Fompey's  recommendation,  howerer,  had  its 
efiect ;  for  Fupius  was  unanimously  elected.  The  peo- 
ple gave  him  for  a  colleague  L.  Valerius  Messala. 
HiddL  p.        But  the  most  remarkable  event  which  happened  in 
the  end  of  this  year  was  the  poUudon  of  the  mysteries 
oftheBonaDea,  or  the  Good  Goddess,  by  P.  Clodius; 
which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  consequences,  involved 
his  particular''  friend  Cicero  in  an  unexpected  calamity. 
Clodius,  now  qutestor,  was  descended  from  the  noblest 
^^*™P'  family  in  Rome,  in  thcTigourof  his  age,  ofagraceful 
Pm  Mil.     person,  lively  wit,  and  flowing  eloquence ;  but,  "  with 
vdi.  Fu.    *H  the  advantages  of  nature,  he  bad  a  mind  incredibly 
'-  *^        vicious :  was  fierce,  insolent,  audacious ;  but,  above  all, 
most  profligately  wicked,andan  open  contemner  of  gods 
and  men,  valuing  nothingthat  either  nature  orthelaws 
allowed ;  nothing  but  in  proportion  as  it  vras  desperate, 
and  above  the  reach  of  other  men ;  disdaining  even  ho- 

Iwvi  bwti  crodl;  and  bnbuoudr  uUcked  bj  ;auc  tiieiidi,  to  alloir  thM  1  ou^t 
Doi  only  not  ID  jicid  lo  than,  but,  dd  uich  aaocusioD,  Eo  cinect  the  help  tnea  of  you 
mnd  ;our  army  aho  againsi  them.  I  wai  alvaje  iletiniiu  to  nave  jou  fot  my  friuid, 
udbaTeukenpaiiii  to  convince  you  how  linceiely  I  am  joun.  I  aniidllortbe 
■ame  mind,  and  shall  continue  in  H  aa  long  u  you  p1e«M  ;  and,  for  itie  Inve  orynu, 
viU  sooner  cease  to  hate  your  brothn,  than,  out  of  reaeDOoeot  to  htw,  give  a&j 
•bock  to  the  &iend-vliip  which  subsisii  betweoi  us.     Adieu."     Ep.  Fain.  6.  3. 

■■  Flutaich  tcUt  III,  that  Clodius  had  been  singularly  serviceable  to  his  frimd 
Cicero,  keeping  close  10  bis  side,  at  one  of  the  guards  of  his  person,  during  all  hia 
dii'ficultics  in  the  suppression  of  CatiUiie's  conspiracy.  This,  perhaps,  will  account 
for  Clodius's  Implacidile  resentment  of  Cicsro'i  aOT'caiing  afterwu^  a  witiKV 
■gaiiut  him  al  his  trial:  but  how  shall  we  account  for  Cicero's  contracting  a  par- 
ticular friendship  with  such  a  man  as  he  describea  Clodiui  to  be? 
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nounr  in  the  common  forms  of  the  republic,  nor  reliih-    ynt  m 
JDg  pleasures,  but  what  were  impious,  adulterous,  inoes-     m. 
tuous."  HehadaniotriguewithCscar'swife,  Pompeia, . 


who.  according  to  annual  custom,  was  now  celebrating  ^^J""" 
in  her  houae*  those  awful  and  mystical  sacrifices  of  the  jy  ^nup. 
soddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  was  ever  admitted,  R«p<>n*  '?• 

1       1         *  1  ■  1-  .1      JnTtn.*, 

and  where  every  thing  masculine  was  so  scrupulously  33». 
excluded,  that  pictures  of  that  sort  were  covered  during 
the  ceremony.  This  was  a  proper  scene  for  Clodius's 
genius  to  work  upon ;  an  opportunity  of  daring  beyond 
what  man  had  ever  dared  before  bim:  the  thought  of 
mixing  the  impurity  of  his  lusts  with  the  sanctity 
of  these  venerable  rites  flattered  his  imagination  so 
strongly,  that  he  resolved  to  gain  access  to  his  mistress 
in  the  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry.  With  this  view  ^"i-^  *"' 
he  dressed  himself  in  awoman'sbabit,and  by  the  benefit  PiutinCic 
of  his  smooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of 
the  maids,  who  was  in  the  secret,  hoped  to  pass  without 
discovery-,  but,  by  some  mistake  between  him  and  hia 
guide,  he  lost  his  way  when  he  came  within  the  house, 
and  fell  in  unluckily  among  the  other  female  servants, 
who,  detecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  presently  threw  a  veil  over  the  sacred 
mysteries;  and.having  caused  thedoors  to  beflhut,  began 
to  search  every  where  with  fiumbeaux.  Clodius  was  at 

•  *■  IiCs  femme*  teule*  pouToient  hhiUt  i  cc  ttniScc,  qi'<M  kppeDoil  auni  la 
mrnjre*,  i  craw  du  nppcrt  qu'il  andi  aTCC  In  myiUm  de  Cent.— Ca  McriAo 
r>«fiiw>it]clieiC(sai,coDpi3eaqiulitidegnnJp«itifB,oomnieronlcniplarieun 
h^ilei  gcBM,  miit  en  quality  de  pTetsur.  0^  nc  Iraave  Dullc  put  que  ta  myNiisi 
doOBit  K  c^Ubni  cba  le  aouieniin  pontifs  Citcnm  au  eonlniire  dit  qu'ili  K  flu- 
■oianlehcaundeccui qui n'eloiail com (ii«wrii>[deAruip.Re<p.]  equine a'^trnd 
qa'ani  connilaRBiix  pituuit.  Dion  [Lb.  izinLJditpotiliTODentqu'ilaMU- 
■cnent  cba  on  connil  ou  dia  on  preteut.  L'aan^  du  connalal  de  Ciccnm,  duw  k 
tKDidc  U  conjuntkn  deCi>llllTu,c'at  idlre,au  mou  de  Decembn, « lacriBce  « 
fit  chei  Cicooa ;  «U  yiappHcnce  [Plut.  inCic]  qu'il  k  c Wbra  cette  UD^  fc 

Cyt*%  iaialetafime  tontt  <m  cslle  ittoc  [Let.  12.  lib.  1.]  at  du  pronier  de 
nei,ecCi«roD  parle  de  cota  aSain  comme  DOaveUe. "  M<ingau1C,laai.Lp.9& 
N.IO.  Tb<aiiiga]ioaawHter,iiilheiaiDeDOte,Bdda— ■'OncongoitbieDpoiuqinl 
D  [Clodiiw]  hcit  mat  d^iai  chat  C^aar.  II  itolt d'intetllgcDce  nte  b  mattraw 
d«  Um^nn,  et  il  TOuldt  T«ngei  Pomp^  ct  (oui  lea  aulRi  maria  en  gnnd  ncoibn 
qtd  airdait  le  mitac  taja  At  *e  pUlodn  de  Cim.  Cctie  honnlte  daoie  qui 
■aaiHolt  un  bcnnnw  de  ce  m^riu,  ti  li  uait  de  louua  lea  intm  reoiiDea,  ii  on 
}euna  ttouidi,  ^urit  de  b  nrfme  malNiD  que  Pompfe." 
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vorgT   length  fouud  in  the  chamber  of  the  slave  who  had 

m.     introduced  him;  and  all  the  women  gathering  about 

"•'^■°'-  him,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  house. 

39o«h  am-       The  story  vtan  presently  spread  abroad,  and  ndaed 

"  a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the  whole  city ; 

in  the  vulgar/  for  the  profanation  of  a  religion  held 

the  most  sacred  of  any  in  Rome;  in  the  better  sort, 

for  its  offence  to  good  manners,  and  the  discipline  of 

the  republic.     Caesar  put  away  his  wife  upon  it. 

y.  R.  692.       M.  FupiuB  Piso  and  L.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  the  new 

— —  consuls,  had  entered  upon  their  office,  when  the  a%ir 

3^to!""  "**  brought  before  the  senate.  The  fathers  referred 
AdAtt.  I.  it  to  the  college  of  priests,  who  declared  it  to  be  an 
'^  abominable  impiety;   upon  which  the  consuls  were 

ordered  to  propose  to  the  people  a  law  for  tryiog|Clo- 
dius  by  a  special  commission  of  judges,  to  be  named 
by  the  prstor.  But  Q.  FuBus  Calenus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, would  not  permit  the  law  to  be  offered  to  the 
suffrage  of  the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  city.  The  senate  adhered  to  their  resolution. 
Ibid.  14.  though  the  consul  Piso*  used  all  endeavours  to  divert 
them  from  it;  andClodius,  in  an  abject  manner,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  every  senator.  Afler  a  second 
debate,  in  a  full  house,  there  were  fifteen  only  who 
voted  on  Qodius's  side,  and  400  directly  against  him; 
so  that  a  fresh  decree  passed,  to  order  the  consuls  to  re- 
commend the  law  to  the  people  withall  their  authority, 


Cic  dc  'Ilkad  bam  tfaccMnnxin  belief  of  tbcpopnlMX,  thM  if  >  man  thsuld  erv  P7 

Anup.  Into  thaw  l^7«Urie^  he  would  be  ininuilLyBITuek  blind:  bat  il  ni  not  possible^ 

Reep.  3.       M  CIcoo  uqr*,  (o  ktunr  [be  tnithofi(benK,rilKe  no  nun  but  Clodhu  bad  em 


lB.Cic.  pro  tried  the  eipenment:  though  it  was  now  found,  m  he  telli  him,  (h*t  [he  bUndnen 
Sooi.  40.      of  ihe  eyes  wu  coDiated  id  ibM  of  the  mind. 

■  Cicero,iiiaIetie[toAtticu^giTe*thechBWleioftfaet»OcoDia1i.  "Plaoil 
a  mm  of  a  weak  uul  wicked  mind  j  a  churlish,  captioiu  NKerer.  without  any  tnin 
of  wit,  and  making  men  laugh  bjhljlai^  rather  than  jiMit  bToaringiMidicr  the 
populu  nor  arlatocratical  party ;  a  Dian  from  wbirai  no  good  ia  to  be  exptded, 
iMcauuhe  wishes  none  ;  nor  hurt  to  be  fcand,  beiauae  ^  darea  do  Done.  Cic 
Ep.adAtt.  1.13.  "HewouldhnTe  been  more  vicioui  by  haTii^ooeirleethelcn, 
larfne«s."  lb,  U.  ICicero,  inrfMntroenlof  this  consul'!  enpouMng  the  interest* 
ofClodhu,  hindered  Ihe  •enatefromdecreeinK  to  liimtheprorinceor  Syria,  which 
had  been  deiigned  and  in  a  manner  promised  to  him.     Ad  Att.  1.  16.] 

Tbe  olha-  coDnil,  M{wala,  is  an  ncdlent  magLinate  (san  our  orator),  actJM 
andGmt,  atover,  aDidniirer,aadan  imiiatorof  me.  "  Mcuala  mniul  eM  (^icgTai, 
foitia,  conitans,  diligeni,  ixa[Ti  lauda[or,  amator,  iraiuior."     Ibid. 
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and  that  no  other  business  should  be  done  till  it  was    v«uor 
carried.     But  this  being  likely  to  produce  great  dis-      «9z. 
orders,  Hortensius  proposed  an  expedient,  which  was  ^-^-^^ 
accepted  by  both  parties,  that  the  tribune  Fufius^^ut  con- 
should  publish  a  law  for  the  trial  of  Clodius  by  the 
prstor,  with  a  bench  of  judges  drawn  by  lot,  instead 
of  judges  chosen  by  the  prtetor,  as  the  law  proposed  by 
the  consuls  directed.    Hortensius  feared  lest  Clodius  Ad  Att 
should  escape  in  the  squabble  without  any  trial ;  and  *'  ^ 
was  persuaded,  that  no  judges  could  absolve  him,  that 
a  sword  of  lead,  as  he  expressed  himself,  would  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  him  :  but  the  tribune  knew,  that  HUdL 
in  such  a  trial  there  would  be  room  for  intrigue,  and  ^ 
for  corrupting  the  judges,  which  Cicero  likewise  fore-C><^*d 
saw  from  the  first ;  and  wished  therefore  to  leave  him 
rather  to  the  effect  of  that  odium,  in  which  his  cha- 
racter then  lay,  than  bring  him  to  a  trial,  where  he 
had  any  chance  to  escape. 

Clodius's  whole  defence  was  to  prove  himself  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  fact;  for  which  purpose  he  produced 
men  to  swear,  that  he  was  then  at  Interamna,  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  city.    But  Cicero,  being  called  ^ij^ 
upon  to  give  his  testimony,  deposed  that  Clodius  had  a.  s. 
been  with  him  at  his  house  that  very  morning  at  Rome, 
As  soon  as  Cicero  appeared  in  the  court,  the  Clodian 
mob  began  to  insult  him  with  great  rudeness ;  but  the 
judges  roseup,  and  received  him  with  such  respect,  that  ^"i 
they  presently  secured  him  from  all  future  afironts.  ' 

Cfesar,  who  was  the  most  particularly  interested  in 
the  afiair,  being  summoned  also  to  give  evidence,  de- 
clared, that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  j 
though  his  mother  Aurelia  and  sister  Julia,  who  were 
examined  before  him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of 
the  whole  fact :  and  being  interrogated  how  he  came 
then  to  part  with  his  wife?  he  replied,  "  All  who  be-  ^^^ 
long  to  me  ought  to  be  free  from  suspicion  as  well  a^ 
guilt."  Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero  himself  unwillingly 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  t^is  cause,  that  he  was  urged 
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Vev  oT   to  it  by  the  importunity  of  bis  wife,  a  fierce,  imperious 
6D3.     (lame,  jealous  of  Clodius's  sister,  wbom  sbe  suspected 
■_  of  some  design  to  get  Cicero  from  ber,  wbicb  by  this 


»>"«"»-  step  she  hoped  to  make  desperate.    The  story  does 

Hid^'      not  seem  improbable;  for,  before  the  trial,  Cicero 

^  »«*■       owns  himself  to  be  growing  every  day  more  cool  and 

a'^'T'ii  indifferent  about  it  j  and,  in  his  railleries  with  Clodius 

after  it,  touches  upon  the  forward  advances  which  his 

sister  had  made  towards  him ;  and,  at  the  very  time 

lb.  10.      of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with  no  spirit ;  and  said 

no  more,  as  be  tells  us,  than  what  was  so  well  known, 

that  be  could  not  avoid  saying  it. 

The  judges  seemed  to  act  at  first  with  great  gravity; 
grantedjwery  thing  that  was  asked  by  the  prosecutors, 
and  demanded  a  guard  to  protect  them  from  the  mob} 
which  the  senate  readily  ordered,  with  great  commenda- 
tion of  their  prudence :  but,  when  it  came  to  tfae  issue, 
twenty'five  only  condemned,  while  thirty-one  absolved 
bim.  C^assus  is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  ma- 
nager in  tampering  with  the  judges,  employing  every 
instrument  of  corruption  as  it  suited  the  diflferent 
tempers  of  the  men ;  and  where  money  would  not  do, 
offering  even  certain  ladies  and  young  men  of  quality 
to  their  pleasure.  Cicero  says,  that  a  more  scandalous 
company  of  sharpers  never  sat  down  at  a  gaming  table ; 
infamous  senators,  be^arly  knigbts,  with  a  few  honest 
men  among  them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude, 
who,  in  a  crew  so  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with  sad 
and  mournful  faces,  as  if  afraid  of  being  infected  with 
the  contagion  of  their  infamy :  and  that  Catulus,  meet- 
ing one  of  them,  naked  him  what  they  meant  by  de- 
siring a  guard?  were  they  afnud  of  being  robbed  of 
the  money  which  Clodius  had  given  them  ? 

This  transaction,  however,  gave  a  very  serious  con> 
cem  to  Cicero.  As  he  looked  upon  himself  to  be  parti- 
cularly affronted  by  a  sentence  given  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  his  testimony,  so  he  made  it  his  business  on 
all  occasions  to  display  the,iniquity  of  it,  and  to  sting 
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the  several  actors  in  it  with  all  the  keenness  of  his    vw  or 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the  be-  ^^''*- 
ginning  of  this  year,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  for- ^>*>  "«- 
tunes,  from  the  Mithridatic  war.    The  city  had  been  "^  ^ 
mDchalannedabouthim,byvariousreportsfrom  abroad, -At^  ■■  >& 
and  several  tumults  at  home,  where  a  general  appre-  ?J'^ 
hension  prevailed  of  his  coming  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  take  the  government  into  his  hands.' — But  he  was 
too  phlegmatic  to  be  easily  induced  to  so  desperate 
a  resolution ;  or  seems  rather  indeed  to  have  had  no 
thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort,  but  to  have  been  content 
with  the  rank  which  he  then  possessed,  of  the  first 
citizen  of  Rome,  without  a  rival.''    He  had  lived  in  a 
perpetual  course  of  success  and  glory,  without  any  slur 
either  from  the  senate  or  people  to  inspire  him  with 
sentiments  of  revenge,  or  to  give  him  a  pretence  for 
violent  measures ;    and  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
growing  disorders  of  the  city  would  soon  force  all  par- 
ties to  create  him  dictator,,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
state ;  and  thought  it  of  more  honour  to  his  character 
to  obtain  that  power  by  the  consent  of  his  citizens  than 
to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.    But,  whatever  ap-  Plot-  in 
prehensions  were  conceived  of  him  before  his  coming,    """^ 
they  all  vanished  at  hisarrival  in  Italy ;  for  he  no  sooner 
set  foot  there  than  he  disbanded  his  troops,  giving 
them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in  his  triumph. 

^  About  (fail  time  Cle«n  li  mppoanl  to  Iutc  made  iIiM  digwt  ontkn,  Hill 
cxttDt,iiii)KdeliEBoeof  hiioU  precepMr  tbepoetATcUu:  he  expected  for  hli 
p^naanlmiDOitBlitfiHrbmeftoni  Ihepntee  MTAichiu'imiue;  bat,bTaeoii- 
urj  bu  oTihiiuit,  ioMMd  ofdcrirti^inT  addidto  irfglaiTfraai  ArdtiM's  con. 
poritloni,  It  (■  vfaoUf  owing  to  hi*  own,  thai  tbe  nuneoT  AiditM  huoMloi^ 
^o  been  boiled  in  obttvien.  HebadianginOieekrawitlMlriumphiofMiriDt 
onr  the  Cimbrl,  and  of  Imcnllni  oTer  Hitbrldatei,  u)d  wu  now  UtonptiDg  tha 
oMMuUtip  of  Cicero.    Pro  Aidda,  9- 11-    See  MiddL  p.  260. 

1  PlDtwcfa  telle  (u,  that  Cnwui,  piobablf  not  tiom  any  real  fear,  but  in  otdw 
to  gain  credit  to  tbe  odnnuij,  Hole  out  of  Rome  with  hie  iMdio)  and  hi*  moat 


^  llde  high  lank  waa  ttot  auffidenl  to  pteiave  la  him  the  aSection  of  hii  wiA 
Hada(aiHeT  orOieHetelli).     Ha  had  a  rival  Ibere,  and  oiore  tliaa  ooe ;  Cwmt 
ig  the  lea^  If  we  may  believe  Boeloniiu,  c  60.    Pocoper,  fnllj  informed  ^ 


leHetelli).     Ha  bad  a  rival  there,  ai 

"  ■■       "  etoniiu,c60.    P     .  ,,        , 

_,  __...      .         bill  ofdlyorce  before  hie  landing  in  Italy. 

tfkanrard  manied  Vviapefa  qoaator,  Scaurua,  acn  of  ilie  famoue  Souunt, 
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Ym  «f       By  hia  late  victories  he  had  greatly  extended  the  bar- 

"  «^*  rier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia,  having 

"B-cw.  added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms,  Pontus,  Syria, 

s»i>t  (CD-  Bithynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Roman 

^   '''■     provinceSrleavingalltheotherkingsandnationsoftbe 

cMM.  12.     east  tributary  to  the  republic,  as  far  as  the  Tigris. — On 

HiddL       the  merit  of  these  great  services  he  did  many  acts 

^"  abroad  ofa  very  extraordinary  nature  J  gave  what  laws 

Vid.  mpi.   he  pleased  to  the  whole  east,  distribnted  the  conquered 

^'^^      countries  at  discretion,  to  the  kings  and  princes  who 

had  served  him  in  the  wars,  and  built  twenty-nine  new 

cities  or  colonies.    [His  donatives  to  his  officers  and 

soldiers  have  been  already  nientioned.3 

His  first  business,  therefore,  afler  bis  return,  and 
what  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts  ratified 
by  public  authority.  The  popular  &ction  promised  him 
every  thing,  and  employed  all  their  dull  to  divert  him 
from  a  union  with  Cicero  and  the  senate,  and  had  made 
a  considerable  impression  on  him :  but  he  found  the 
state  of  things  very  different  from  their  representations, 
saw  Cicero  in  high  credit,'  and  the  authority  of  the 


t  Cicero,  apoii  the  cxjdntioaDfhUcoDHiUhip,  had  taken  arc  UiaidspBticDUi 
eomiDt  of  biB  whole  blminumtion  to  Podimt,  in  hopea  to  pnTint  may  divul- 

--_-  .1-^^  f^^ji^  lepantof  h^  eoxaaa,  and  todn«  frem  him 

praiM  of  miat  he  had  been  doiiiB.   Bat  Pompe;,  being 
whidi  wai  rinng  uiinil  Ckero  in  Rome,  had  aniaeRd 

—..  ..-.  6—.  —M— ,  and,  '-— '  -*  — ~~  "^ " •"■•  "'■- 

no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  pi 

espoitulated  trith  him  in  the  fbUoirii^  letter  witb  Bome  reienD 
to  itiltale  I  man  of  the  firal  authoritj  in  the  republic,  and  to 
woe  forwatdlj'  pacing  theii  court. 


"  Y«u  letter  to  the  Knatea^irded  inexptaniblB  aalUAetko,  not  oolj  to  iDjttit, 
but  to  the  public  in  geDcralf  u  the  hope*  it  brougfai  at  of  a  peace  afeagiceaUa 
■o  ihoK  eipeclalkmi  which.  In  Eiill  eonfidence  of  your  lupenor  abiUliet,  I  had 
alwBjs  encaurag«i  (he  world  id  entertain.  I  muM  acqiiaint  yon.  boweMr,  that 
it  entirely  cunk  the  spiiiii  of  thai  party,  who,  from  bong  fornmlT  f  our  decUrad 
enemiea,  haie  lalelj  bcctnne  jour  prettodtd  ftiendB;  ai  it  uttetly  diaappoinled 
their  moKt  uuiguine  hopea. 

"  Notwithtumding  the  letter  wliidi  fou  wrote  to  me  bj  the  Mma  eipnia  dia- 
coTeied  but  T^rj  alight  muks  of  your  tStOiao,  yet  1  rtceired  it  with  pleaauiw. 
The  truth  ia,  I  am  aiwaya  abundantly  (aliaficd  with  the  cotMODumea  of  having 


!  me  an  equal  return,  I  am  wiJl  cmtented  that  ihc  uipenority  ahould  remain 
an  my  tide.  Uut,  if  my  ulmoit  leal  for  youi  Interesli  hu  not  been  niffiamt  to 
tinita  you  to  mioe,  I  doubt  nw  our  co-opcnting  togotier  upon  the  tame  (atriM 
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senate  much  respected,  which  obliged  him  to  use  great    Veu  or 
management,  and  made  him  so  cautioua  of  offending      aoa. 
any  side,  that  he  pleased  none.    Cicero  says  of  hia  ^^-^ 
first  speech*    [to  the  people],   that  it  was  neither ^"^ «"- 
agreeable  to  the  poor,  nor  relished  hy  the  rich ;  dis- .  p,j^ 
appointed  the  seditious  [that  is,  the  popular  men],  Comao. 
yet  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  honest  [i.  e.  to  the  in- 
famous aristocratic  cabal]. 

As  be  happened  to  come  home  in  the  very  heat  of  HiddL 
Clodius's  affair,  so  he  was  presently  ui^d  by  both  par-  ^  ***" 
ties  to  declare  himself  on  that  head.  Fufius,  the  tri- 
bune, at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  Fiso,  asked  him, 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
what  he  thought  of  empowering  the  praetor  to  choose 
judges,  who  should  be  the  praetor's  assessors  in  the 
trial  of  Ciodius? "'  To  which  be  answered  very  aristo- 
cratically, as  Cicero  calls  it,  that  he  had  ever  taken  the 
authority  of  the  senate  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in 
all  cases.  And  when  the  consul  Messala  asked  him  in 
the  senate,  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  profanation  of 
religion,  and  the  law  proposed  about  it?  he,  without 
entering  into  particulars,  applauded  in  general  all  the 
determinations  of  the  senate,  and  the  measures  they 
had  taken ;  and,  upon  sitting  down,  told  Cicero,  who 
sat  next  him,  that  be  bad  now  said  enough,  he  thought, 
to  signify  his  sentiments  of  those  matters;  which  last 
wordsweresupposedtoinclude  the  proceedings  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates." 

priodpla  wUlbeainctnaofcenienliTig  usmoTC  itniDglj hereafter.  In  (liemcaD. 
time,  UwouldDellherb«i^ree«hleiotheopcnn™»ofiiiy  temper,  dot  to  the  freedom 
of  tb»  mutual  friendship  we  profan,  lo  conceal  wbktl  thought  vanling  in  joat 
leiten.  I  will  ncknowlcdge  then,  that  the  public  ktviccs  I  performed  during  inj 
late  conBUlikip  gave  mc  reamn  to  exncc^  fVom  fouraltschnientbaihtoinTKlfanil 
lo  the  coiiimoQWeiltli,  that  jon  would  have  unl  me  your  congnilulstionii  and  fun 
penuadetl  jrim  would  not  have  omitted  ihem,  butfromaieiiaenicHlo  cerlaiD  pa- 
wsi.  Lei  me  uaure  you,  however,  that  what  I  have  performed  for  ihs  pTetemtion 
ofmjconDtijhat  receiTed  the  concurrent  appluiMs  of  the  wlioli!  norld.  Vouwill 
find,  when  you  return  hither,  I  conducted  that  iniponant«cene  with  bo  much  ipirit 
«nd  policy,  that  you,  like  another  Scipio,  though  firBUpericFrindeedio  that  hero  in 
f^lory,  will  not  n^ae  to  admit  me,  like  a  second  Lttliu3,(indnoITnurh  behind  him, 
i  tnut,  in  witdoni,  aa  the  friend  and  usodste  of  jour  private  and  public  tnnaac- 
tiana."     £p.  Fani.lib.  0.  Ep.  ?.  Melmoih'i  Tranilatioti,  book  1,  lelt.  1. 

"  '*  QusaiTit  ei  eo,  placerotiM  el  judlces  a  pratoio  legi,  qno  conulio  Idem 
^KMr  Ulcretur."     AdAu.  1.  M. 

■  Cinro's  letter  (bdbrc  menlioiKd)  to  Pompcy  h>d  produced  in  the  Ultct  an 
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Vav  af        Crasaus,  observing  that  this  declaration  had  pleased 
493.     the  senate,  rose  up,  and  launched  out,  in  a  very  high 
^'^■^  strain,  into  the  praises  of  Cicero's  consulship,  declaring 
9»i*i  eon.  himself  indebted  to  it  for  bis  being  at  that  time  s 
'"'^^      senator  and  a  citizen ;  nay,  for  hie  very  liberty  and  his 
1. 14,**'     life;  sad  that  as  of^n  as  he  saw  his  wife,  his  family, 
and  his  country,  so  often  he  san  his  obligations  to 
Cicero.    This  is  what  Cicero,  in  a  letter,  relates  to  bis 
friend  Atticusj  and  he  adds,  *'  I  perceived  Pompeyat 
a  loss  to  guess  what  was  Crassus's  motive  for  so  speak- 
ing; whether  to  take  the  benefit  of  an  opportunity, 
which  he  himself  had  neglected,  of  making  his  court 
to  the  senate;  or  because  the  illustrious  merit  of  my 
acts  (so  highly  pleasing  to  the  senate)  extorted  praise 
even  from  a  man  who  was  under  no  personal  obliga- 
tion to  me;  but  whom,  on  the  contrary,  out  of  re- 
gard to  him  (his  rival),  I  had  always  treated  with  a 
particular  slight.     From  that  day  I  became  strongly 
attached  to  Crassus :  nor  did  I  fail  to  express  openly 
my  satisfaction  with  what  Pompey  had  said  in  my 
favour,  though  he  had  spoken  obscurely  and  with  so 
much  reserve." 
n>.  1. 16.         Pompey,  after  this,  affected,  on  all  public  occasions, 
to  pay  so  great  a  court  to  Cicero,  that  the  popular 
faction  gave  him  the  name  of  Cneius  Cicero. 
Middi.  There  was  one  point  which  Pompey  had  much  at 

**'  heart  to  carry  this  summer,  tbeelection  of  L.  Afranius, 

one  of  his  creatures,  to  the  consulship.  To  engage  Cato 
not  to  oppose  him  in  this  undertaking,  he  sent  to  him  to 

qipeannce  of  unit;  loiraTdi  him;  bnt  Cubs  nupeeted  it  not  to  be  liDcae,  m 
i>  CTJdent  ftom  hit  ihittcentfa  qHitle  to  Atticiu,  tb  which  he  ikya  of  Vompef, 
"  ThU  iodeed  he  mkde  great  proicuioiu  of  eitum  BOd  conaiilaatlaD  for  hini, 
and  affected  openly  to  support  and  praiae  him;  but  It  wai  euj  eoongfa  to  aee  he 
envied  him,  though  he  eDdai*aured  to  cotKcal  iL" — The  diuacter  that  Cicero 
^vet  him  in  the  aame  letts  is  vttj  difibent  from  that  of  SdpiD,  to  ■ham  he  had 
compared  him  a  little  before :  his  words  are^  ipeaking  of  hit  conduct.  "  Nihil 
come,  nlhn  simplex,  nihil  ii  rut  rtXirimti  honeatum,  t^ihil  forte,  nihil  libenim." 
And  ag^D  in  the  twentieth  of  the  same  book,  **  Ii  vir  nihil  haliet  amplum,  mhil 
eicelsum,  nihil  con  anmrniHum,  et  populanv"  Would  one  bellere  that  the  heio 
ctf  the  fine  oration  Pro  1^  Manilia,  and  the  Pompej'  tims  deaoibed,  woe  the 
■ame  man  p  "  Had  he  nothing  gnai,  nothing  eleialtd  ?  notblng  but  what  wH 
mean  and  vulgar  ?  Was  there  neither  dlgnitj,  not  sfdrit,  not  freedom,  nor  <ao- 
dour,  not  honeatf,  nor  gDod-nature,  in  his  whole  bcfaavioor  ?"  Olouiialiens  ob 
the  Lift  of  Chbd,  p.  19. 
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ask  his  two  nieces  (some  call  them  his  daughters)  in    v«r  of 
marriage,  the  elder  for  himself,  the  younger  for  hia     692. 
son.     Cato's  wife  and  sister  were  overjoyed  at  the  "•^"°' 
proposal,  as  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  ^*^/^ 
the  family :  but  Cato,  who  was  aware  of  Pompey's  p^^  j„ 
views,  gave  to  the  person,  charged  with  the  negotia^  ^■'■ 
tion,  the  following  answer,  without  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment: "  Tell  Ponipey,  that  Cato  is  not  to  be  snared 
by  women ;  that  he  values  his  friendship  highly ;  and 
that  so  long  as  his  designs  shall  be  just  and  reasonable, 
he  may  depend  upon  Cato  as  a  more  steady  friend 
than  can  be  made  by  any  alliances  whatever.     But  I 
will  not  give  him  hostages  to  secure,  my  inaction  when 
my  country  shall  have  need  of  my  assistance." 

Pompey  nevertheless  pursued  his  enterprise,  in  which  Ad  Ait. 
he  fought  (says  Cicero)  not  with  the  weapon  of  autho- 
rity, nor  with  that  of  interest,  but  with  what  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  every  fortress,  into  which  he  could 
drive  a  loaded  ass.     Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Pompey  Piut.  in 
himself  distributed  the  money  openly  in  his  own    ""^ 
gardens:  but  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  current  report, 
that  the  consul  Piso  had  undertaken  to  divide  it  at  AdAtc. 
his  house ;  which  gave  birth  to  two  new  laws,  drawn 
up  by  Cato,  and  his  brother-in-law  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  and  supposed  to  be  levelled  at  the  consul; 
the  one  of  which  gave  liberty  to  search  the  houses  even 
of  the  magistrates,  OQ  informations  of  bribery;  the 
other  declared  all  those  enemies  to  the  state  at  whose 
house  the  dividers  of  money  were  found.     Pompey, 
however,  obtruded  Afranius  upon  the  city,  by  which 
he  greatly  disgusted  the  aristocratic  faction." 

He  had  been  making  preparations  all  this  summer  Middi. 
for  his  triumph,  which  he  deferred  to  his  birtb-day,  ^  ^^^ 
the  30th  of  September;  having  resided  in  the  mean- 
while, as  usual,  in  the  suburbs :  so  that  the  senate  and 

•  Ptntudi  nys,  (li>i  Cato'i  wife  and  riiter,  vben  the;  n«  how  Pomp«T  dii- 
boDOund  himaiJf,  by  pnetiiiinK  (be  »itt  of  hriberr,  in  ao  (lumeftil : 
coaTiDoed  ihat  Ctta  hid  judged  irixij  in  rejectiog  hl>  aUiinoe. 
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Vcuof    people,  in  compliment  to  bim,  held  their  assemblies 
6B9.      geoerally,  during-  that  time,  without  the  walls.     His 
"■*^-  ^'^  triumph  lasted  two  days,  and  was  the  moat  splendid 
asiitoon.    which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Rome:  he  built  a  temple 
"'^^'      to  Mioerfa  out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  inscription  giving 
a  summary  of  his  victories :   That  he  had  finished  a 
war  of  thirty  years:  had  vanquished,  slain,  and  taken 
@,  183,000  men;  sunk  or  taken  84^  ships;  reduced 
to  the  power  of  the  empire  1538  towns  and  for- 
tresses ;  and  subdued  all  the  countries  between  the 
lake  Mfeotis  and  the  Red  sea.'' 


>.  xxz.  ah«obtii. 


TKKKII.  A.  lUXOTl.  LACT.  AB.  BTSKTII.  MAMX. 


PUa.Hut.Nu.  7. 3C. 

Cnricr,  At  the  biBd  of  die  triuniphal  practsakm,  which  luted  two  diy«,  wu  cuned  > 

iDm.  t%       bniKi,  with  m  Imolptiim,  imponing  due  Pompcy,  after  he  had  deli*a«l  all  the 

L  38.  mulcmie  coHta  fRxn  me  [rintea,  and  reuored  to  the  Ranun  people  the  empire  of 

dte  Kk,  niuTnphcid  OTQ  Aiu,  Pontiu,  Armenia,  Papblapmia,  C^pidoda,  Sftia, 

ibeScjlhlaoi,  the  Jen,  the  Albaniana,  Iberia,  the  itland  of  Crete,  the  Baranue, 

and  OTer  the  kingi  Mitliridateg  and  Tigranea.    When,  afta  hia  triumph,  be  ha- 

latiKued  the  people,  and,  according  to  cuMom,  gave  than  an  account  of  hi>  ei- 

On&  L  6.     plcrita,  he  laid,  "  That  he  had  fought  with  two-and-twrntr  Ungt,  and  bad  •>  br 

e>  8.  «xtBHled  the  frootiera  of  the  empire,  diat  Aria  Mints,  which,  before  hia  couqneati, 

PUd.  t.  7-     ma  the  remoteat  of  the  prorincea  beknging  to  the  Raman  people,  waa  now  lo  die 

t.86.et       ceolR  of  them."    [Thia  watitol  then  inie  (Mra  Dr.  PridBanx^  or  UanT  time 

87-9>  afier.    For  Fioptt  Ana  waa  aera  in  dia  middle  of  the  Komaa  emniiG.  fiercnd 

Fliit.  in        tbeTigria  It  waa  imer  eileDded  eaMwaid,  hutatthii  liiue  it  readied  watwaidaa 

Pomp.  far  aa  die  Adaadc  Ocean  i  and  tnmi  tlieace  to  Pmpet  Aaiji  waa  more  than  doobla 

the  diataDce  of  the  Tigtb  from  that  ptoviHcl 

Theiic)Maditplayuiinihiathiid.triumphnf Pompev  woe ptodlgioin.  Acbesa 
ardnu^t-table,inBdairft«opndauaatoaea,  four  feet  loi^  and  dine  leet  wide.  A 
mooD  i^  gold,  of  above  thirtrpaundi  weight:  dneelable-bcdiafgnld  alaoianeoT 
which,  it  it  aaid,  had  belonged  lo  Dariua  HjMatpea.  VeaieU  of  ^ild  adorned  and 
etuichedwiih  precioot  itonea,  enough  to  furnish  Dine  buHeti :  thneitataeiofgald; 
Vid.  anpr.  one  of  Minerva,  anodia  of  Man,  and  thethinl  of  Apollo:  IhegoldBi  vine  M^Aij. 
p. 359.  ttobulua,  which  hai  been  spoken  of  before:  three-and-tluTtf  crowna  of  peaii:  a 

little  chapel,  connecraied  to  the  Mutes,  all  of  peatl,  widi  a  aun.dial  a.top :   die 


effifliei  of  Pompey  biuueif,  made  also  of  pearli ;  beaidea  a  cheat  filled  with  jewcU 
and  linga  of  great  value,  which  had  belonged  to  Mithridatea,  and  which  Pompej 
Gonaecntedin  the  Capitol  with  the  golden  vine,  and  nuicta  odier  ridwa.     Add  (o 


tfaeae  the  throne  and  teeptie  of  the  ame  Mithridatea,  and  a  bual  of  that  piiace  in 

Plln.  13.  4.  sold,  of  tlie  height  of  eight  cnbilii  a  aQvet  aiuiie  of  Phamacoa,  gian^Uher  of 

Vkd.  aupr.     Hithridalea:  and  w^goni  full  of  gold  and  nlvei.  Amonsdie  natoial  corioutiea 

p.  370.         diac^fedin  thii  ttinDildi,theebonT-lieewai  now aeot  at  Rome  for  theSlat  time. 

The  gralifieatioma  given  ty  the  tetumphantTJetor  to  the  offictCT  and  atJdienwtw 

abo  txptcaaed  in  an  inacdptioo  on  a  taUi  eanied  In  the  riiow,  whkli  Inia^tiMi  d^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Ctuitudia.  TfieiiibMqflhetemae  with  Ih*  kmlghli,  which  woi  Jbrmcit  «« 
690,  if  frriukE  in  thlt  gear,  6B2. 

Tit  iK«(  year,  Metellm  Celrr  ami  AfnoAut  Mng  eonttUt,  Pompey  endeavmrt 
10  get  a  ain/imatton,  by  At  lenaU,  of  all  /tit  acti  In  Aiia,  and  ta  oitolii  am 
Agrarian  law  In  fiiour  of  flit  lolditri.  T%e  cfly  It  alarmed  icith  the  rumtur 
of  a  GalSe  war.  Cladini  Jbntu  a  tehcnu  to  revtnge  hitiutffoit  Cicero,  Jbr 
Imvlng  appeared  a  itUaett  agamti  him  at  hit  trial  for  impitty.  Clccro'i  am. 
duet  onoccation  qfthii  dangtr.  JhIUu  Catarfhm  Fartiter  Spain  (ifiMA 
province  lie  had  been  appoiated  to  lake  the  gmeminenl  after  the  erpiration  qf 
hU  prcetorAip)  rilumt  with  glory  toRotae.  In  the  end  of  the  yearBb'Stne 
fret  ttiumiMatt  ii  formed. 


lost  one  of  its  most  considerable  members  by  the  death      693. 

of  Catulus,  who,  in  his  public  conduct,  seems  never 

to  have  had  any  thing  in  view  but  the  perpetuating  ^^i?*^ 
of  the  usurped  power  of  the  senate  j  an  infamous  as- 
sembly, usually  influenced  and  governed  by  him,  in 
conjunction  with  some  few  others  of  the  Cornelian 

clued  likeviio,  ibM  wbcreu  tlie  whole  revenue  of  the  lEpublic,  before  Ms  eon< 
qneau,  hud  not  eiceetled  lif tj  milliona  Dfdnidiaiia  ■  fear,  her  revenuei  Ihmi  Ibe 
countnec  iloiie  which  hi  had  conquered  timounted  to  eightj-fire  miUiona. 

ThladinplayotridieewiuaccMnpaiiied  nilbHihowofsdifierenlkiRd;  mggow 
filled  wiih  arms  of  all  gona.  beaka  of  ships,  a  multinidc  of  pritonen  of  trar,  not 
loaded  with  chains  (ai  had  been  [be  cuhuhd  in  former  timet),  but  ererr  o""  ** 
liberty,  and  dreasMl  after  tlie  mode  of  their  reipcctive  coODtrie*.  Immedtalel; 
before  the  CriumphKlcir  marched  the  kings,  prince*,  and  great  lords,  to  the  numbn 
of  321,  who  had  been  lubdued  by  force  of  arm*,  or  delivered  u  hoaluet:  la 
particular  the  jrounger  Tigranea,  with  hb  wife  and  daughter;  aitd  queen  Zodma, 
the  wife  of  the  elder  Tigraoes:  aevoi  children  of  Mithridatei,  Til.  five  prince^ 
Ananhemcs,  Cyruii,  Outhrea,  Xsxea,  and  Danua;  and  two  princcisea,  Onabaria 
and  fiupatn:  Olihacea,  who  had  reigned  in  Colchii:  Arittobulus,  king  of  the 
Jem,  with  his  HHi  Antigonus  and  two  daughters;  some  tjranti,  and  the captwoa  ' 
ofdieCilidan  piratei:  princeBaeaofScythia:  three  Albanian  genendi,  two Iberiani 
tbebotligeiof  those  dalioiia  and  of  thekiogofComaDai  andlaatofaUMtsandtr, 
cammBn^  in  chief  oTSIithridates's  catalr;. 

SeT«nl  pietuKa  followed,  whidi  upwtsnted  the  vinqoUigd  klngi,  or  the  battlei 
gained dtber  bjr  Pompey  or  his  lieutenants :  a  detailirftheadventata  of  Mithri. 
datea,  eapedallj  the  noclaraal  battle,  wherein  Le  was  entirely  defeated ;  his  flight; 
the  tie^  that  be  Dudctained  in  Panlicapeum;  hit  death,  and  that  of  his  twB 
daugbun,  who  chose  to  die  with  him.  There  were  liliewiie  the  portraits  of  several 
other  of  his  children,  of  both  aexea,  who  died  before  him.  This  long  string  «f 
pictures  was  cloied  by  the  gods  of  (lie  barbarians,  led  hi  triumph,  together  with 
their  wonhippera. 

And  now  appeare 
■tones,  and  clothed  in  a  i  ,  . 

dates  had  found  among  the  treasures  brought  into  tbe  island  of  Cob  by  CletqatM, 
queen  of  Egypt,  grandmother  uf  Ptolemy  Alexander  II.  The  principal  oflleeia 
of  the  army  followed  the  car,  some  m  foot,  some  on  horseback. 

It  had  been  formerly  the  custom,  when  the  triumphal  procesuon  was  over,  to  ^ 

E.  the  captirei  to  deatb.  or  cotidEinn  them  to  perpetual  Imptisontnent:  but  the  I- 
tnan  manners  were  now  somewhat  softened.    Fompey's  captives  were  sent  back 
to  their  own  countriei :  only  Aristobuluf  and  the  younger  Tigranes  were  detained, 
that  fiyrcanus  and  the  elder  Tigtancs  might  enjoy  peace  in  their  dDmiuioos. 
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Ytv  of  brood,  patriots  formed  under  the  discipline  of  Sylla, 
«n.  and  invariable  enemies  of  the  free  constitution  of 
"■*^"°"_Rome.    Nor  waa  tlus  the  greatest  adversity  they 


w>j*a>o-  sustained  in  this  same  year^  they  lost  the  support 
"^  of  the  equestrian  order.  It  was  one  of  Cicero's  chief 
glories  to  have  formed  a  close  union  between  that 
order  and  the  senate,  a  union  which  never  could  be 
effected  till  the  knights  were  become  as  corrupt  and 
as  infamouB  as  the  senators.  The  two  gangs  of  rob- 
bers were  then,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  eloquent 
conEul,  brought  into  an  agreement  to  support  one 
another:  but  as  such  unions  are  frequently  broke  by 
disputes  about  the  plunder,  so  it  happened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  But  let  us  hear  Cicero  himself  rdate 
the  sad  tale  in  a  letter  to  Atticus. 

HiddL  "  W^e  live  here  in  an  infirm,  wretched,  tottering 

Ad  Att.  republic :  for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  that  our  knighta 
are  now  almost  disjoined  agun  from  the  senate.  The 
first  thing  which  they  took  amiss  was  the  decree  for 
calling  the  judges  to  account  who  had  taken  money  in 
Clodius's  afiair :  I  happened  to  be  ^sent  when  it  passed; 
but  hearing  afterward  that  the  whole  order  resented  it, 
though  without  compliuning  openly,  I  chid  the  senate, 
as  I  thought,  with  great  effect,  and  in  a  cause  not  very 
modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  copiously.  They  have  now 
another  curiouspetition,  scarce  lit  to  beendured;  which 
yet  I  not  only  bore  with,  hut  defended.  The  company 
who  hired  the  Asiatic  revenues  of  the  censors  com- 
plained to  the  senate,  that,  through  too  great  an  eager- 
ness, they  had  given  more  for  them  than  they  were 
worth,  and  begged  to  be  released  from  the  bargain. 
I  was  their  chief  advocate,  or  rather  indeed  the  second ; 
for  Crassus  was  the  man  who  put  them  upon  making 
this  request.  The  thing  is  odious  and  shameful,  and  a 
public  confession  of  their  rashness :  but  there  was  great 
reason  to  apprehend,  that,  ifthey  should  obtain  nothing, 
they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  senate ;  so 
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that  tbis  point  was  also  principally  managed  by  me,  Vnr  of 
For,  OD  the  1st  and  3d  ofDecemb^*,  I  spoke  a  great  "ws?^ 
deal  OD  the  dignity  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  advantage  "•*^'"' 
of  the  concord  between  them,  and  was  heard  very  &•  j^'j*'""- 
vourably  in  a  full  house.  Nothing  however  is  yet  done ; 
but  the  senate  seems  well  disposed :  for  Metellus,  the 
consul  elect,  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  against  us ; 
though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  going  also  to  speak, 
if  the  shortness  of  the  day  had  not  prevented  him. 
Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my  old  measures,  I  am  supporting, 
as  well  as  I  can,  that  concord  which  myconsidship  had 
cemented :  but  since  no  great  stress  can  now  be  laid 
upon  it,  I  have  provided  myself  another  way,  and  a  sure 
one,  I  hope,  of  maintaining  my  authority,  which  I  can- 
not well  explain  by  letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  short  bint 
of  it.  lam  inastrictfriendshipwithPompey — I  know 
already  what  you  say — and  will  be  upon  my  guard,  as 
far  as  caution  can  serve  me ;  and  give  a  fartheraccount, 
some  other  time,  of  my  present  conduct  in  politics. 
You  are  to  know  in  the  meanwhile,  that  Lucceius  de- 
signs tosuedirectlyfortbeconsulship;  for  he  will  have, 
it  is  said,  but  two  competitors:  Caesar,  by  means  of 
Arrius,  proposes  to  join  with  him;  and  Bibulus,  by 
Piso's  mediation,  thinks  of  joining  with  Oesar.  Do 
you  laugh  at  this?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no 
laughing  matter. — December  the  5th."'' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  affairs  above 
mentioned,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  knights, 
though  they  sat  in  judgment  with  the  senators,  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  laws 
against  judges  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted : 

<  Thin  jeir,  602,  pnidaccd  nothinfi  of  importance  In  ifiin  abniad :  Scaunu,  Vid.  npr. 
whom  Poinpey  had  left  in  Syrin,  miiiie  an  Itirunion  into  Anbii  Petro;  but,  p.  147- 149. 
Ibf  300  UJent>  of  iHm,  loM  a  peace  to  Aietuii,  king  of  that  countTf. 

QiiiDtiu  CicvTo,  brother  of  the  orator,  and  brotba-ia-Iaw  of  A  tdcu)  (vhoM  liiter 
he  had  matried),  had  been  prfflnt  the  prvttiling  TPar,  and  now  governed  the  province 
irfAua,  vhicb,  at  the  expiration  ofhisprMin^tp,  hid  been  aaalgned  to  him,  and 
thereheremuned  three  yeara.  The  orator,  in  »mc  of  hu  ietters  to  Quintui,  reoom- 
mends  lo  him  the  example  of  C  Oclaviua  (ADguitut  Coaar'i  Taiher,  whoK  ncond 
wife  waa  Atia.  the  dauf^iter  of  Julius  Cietai).  Ocuniu  *(u  pralor  ihii  year  at 
Rcime:  and  Cicero  aaeribcs  to  him  all  the  qualitiei  of  an  excellent  magistrate. 
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Yaw  of  indeed  the  tribune  Dnuiu,  in  6G2t  passed  a  law  which 

692.     subjected  tbem  to  those  penalties :  but  he  was  murdered 

^^■^  Boon  after,  and  all  his  laws  were  annulled.     Cato,  on 

^Ud'°°'  occasion  of  the  scandalous  judgment  in  the  case  of  Clo* 

dins,  bestirred  himself  with  so  much  zeal,  as  to  procure 

a  new  law  of  the  same  import  with  that  of  Dnisus. 

uiddL  As  to  the  petition  of  the  knights,  concerning  the 

'''  Asiatic  revenues,  Cato,  when  he  came  to  speak  to  it, 

opposed  it  resolutely,  and  (having  justice  and  reason  on 

his  side)  prevailed  to  have  it  rejected:  which  Cicero 

often  condemns  as  contrary  to  all  good  policy :  and 

AdAu.  1.  complains  sometimesinhisletters.  that  Cato,  thoughhe 

'  was  the  only  man  that  had  any  regard  to  the  republic, 

yet  frequently  did  mischief,  by  pursuing  his  maxims 

absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  times.' 

\^c.^      Q.CfficiliusMetellusCeIerandL.Afraaiu8werenow 

— — — ■  entered  upon  the  consulship.  By  the  influence  of  the 

•nUiip. '    latter(a8si8tedbysomeofthetribune8),Pompey, whose 

creature  he  was,  imagined  he  should  readily  obtun  the 

ratification  of  his  acts,  t(^ther  with  an  Agrarian  law, 

which  he  was  pushing  forward  at  the  same  time,  for  the 

A^  Ao.     distribution  of  lands  to  his  soldiers.     But  be  was  vi> 

gorously  opposed  in  both  by  the  other  consul  Metellus, 

his  enemy  professed,  and  the  more  heated  by  a  private 

resentment  of  the  affront  offered  to  his  sister  Mucia, 

whom  Fompeyhad  lately  put  away.  Lucullus,  who  was 

personally  interested  in  the  first  article,  all  bis  orders 

and  regulations  having  been  reversed  by  Pompey,  de- 

iHo,  L  37-  clared,  that  the  senate  ought  not  to  confirm  his  acts  in 

the  gross,  as  if  they  received  them  {rout  s  master,  but 

to  considertbem  separately,  and  ratify  those  only  which 

>"Ilwu  diefaull  [>fC>lD(nTaa  veryingoiiDuawiita,  ^>e■kinB;ofthi■lIan■- 
•etiDtl)  notunte  th«t  public  i^inaie  inc^Mble  ofperfeclUHi,  «nd  ehuitliim- 
rdble  U>  govern  a  (tale  without  submitting  laser  intemu  to  greater."  [How 
thii  doctrine  ii  ■upporubk  in  the  two  pretent  instuHin,  the  irader  will  judge.] 
"  Hence  it  was  that,  with  adminble  iotendoni  tm  the  Kirice  of  his  cnuulr;,  he 
■ometimei  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  fvt  (rani  or  distinguishing  belacen  whal 
•at  good  in  (peciSatioo,  and  what  in  practice"  [A  diMinetion  •onwwhat  like 
thai  Tor  which  the  Jeauitt  in  iheir  ctmatrj,  have  nmteDdfd,  and  which  has  been 
■>  KTerel;  ceniured  by  M.  PaKluL  ] 
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were  found  to  be  reasonable.     Crassus,  Cato,  and    Vearet 
Metellus  Creticus,  joiDed  Lucullus  in  the  opposition,     «a. 
and  the  generality  of  the  senate  being  of  the  same   ^^•^- 
side,  Pompey  could  not  carry  his  point  there.     He  mm  tm. 
wholly  employed  himself  now,  therefore,  to  get  his       ^ 
Agrarian  law  passed :  and,  to  make  it  the  more  pa- 
latable, other  citizens,  besides  the  soldiers,  were  (by  a 
clause  inserted  therein)  to  share  in  the  distribution. 

Nevertheless,  the  consul  Metetlus,  and  his  associates, 
opposed  this  enterprise  with  no  less  warmth  than  they 
had  the  other.  The  tribune  Flavius,  the  promoter  of 
the  law,  impatient  of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  and 
animated  by  Pompey's  power,  had  the  hardiness  to  Midat 
commit  Metellus  to  prison ;  and  when  all  the  senate  mo,  l  37. 
followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to  prison  too,  be  clapped 
his  chair  to  the  prison  door  to  keep  them  out :  but 
this  violence  gave  such  a  general  scandal  to  the  city, 
that  Pompey  found  it  advisable  to  draw  off  the  tri- 
bune, and  release  the  consul.  In  order  to  allay  these 
heats,  Cicero  (of  whose  conduct,  with  regard  to  the 
confirmation  of  Pompey's  acts,  no  mention  is  made  in 
history,  nor  in  the  letters  to  Atticus)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agrarian  law,  which  satisfied  both  parties, 
by  securing  the  possessions  of  all  private  proprietors, 
and  hindering  the  public  lands  from  being  given  away.  Ad  ah. 
His  proposal  was,  that  out  of  the  new  revenues,  which 
Pompey  had  acquired  to  the  empire,  five  years'  rent 
should  be  set  apart  to  purchase  lands  for  the  intended 
distribution.  But  the  progress  of  the  affiiir  was  sus- 
pended by  the  sudden  alarm  of  a  Gallic  war,  which 
was  always  terrible  to  Rome,  and  being  now  actually 
commenced  by  several  revolted  nations,  called  for  the 
immediate  care  and  attention  of  the  government. 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls  severally  to  the  ib. 
.two  consuls,  and  required  them  to  make  levies  without 
anyregardtoprivil^e,  or  exemption  from  service;  and 
that  three  senators  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  one  of  them 
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Yw  or   of  consahr  rank,  to  be  sent  with  a  public  character  to 
'^  «^^  theotberGalliceities^todisBuade  them  from  joining  Jd 
'^'^'"''   the  war.    In  the  allotment  of  these  ambassadors,  the 
9*^  "^    first  lot  happened  to  fall  upon  Cicero;  but  the  whi^e 
"^      (HHiPTphly  remonstrated  against  it.  declMinghiapregence 
to  be  necessary  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
employed  on  mch  an  errand.    The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  Fompey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  felt,  who  was 
retained  also  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the  public 
safety.  The  three  at  last  chosen  were  Q.MeteDnaCre- 
ticns,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.     The  Transalpine 
GauU  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war,  StAl  to  the  lot 
of  the  consul  Metellus,  who  could  not  contain  his  joy 
AdAtL      ^en  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it  o&red  him. 
vkL  rapt.   "  Metellus  (says  Cicero)  is  an  admirable  consul :  I 
to^.      blame  him  only  in  one  thing,  for  not  seeming  {leased 
with  the  news  of  peace  frotn  Gaul.    He  longs,  I  sup- 
pose, to  triumph ;  I  wish  that  he  was  as  moderate  iit 
tfaia  as  be  is  excellent  in  all  other  respects."    [^For  be 
is  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  we.'} 

Fompey,  finding  the  aristocratical  faction  united  as 
one  man  against  him  (which  rendered  all  his  efforts 
hitherto  ineffectual),  and  resolving  nerertheless  to  carry 
his  point,  gave  himself  up  more  entirely  than  ever  to 
the  faction  of  the  people,  uid  connected  himself  even 
with  Clodho,  because  a  favourite  of  the  multitude. 
**m  Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  how  to  revenge 

himself  cm  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opaung  to  the 
M  Au.  geheme  which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpose.  Hia 
project  was  to  get  lumself  chosen  tribune,  and  in  that 
office  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city.  But  as  all  patricians 
were  incapable  of  the  tr^nmeship  by  its  original  insti- 
tution, so  his  first  step  was  to  make  himself  a  plebeian 
by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house, 
which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  suffrage  of  the 
people.  This  case  was  wholly  new,  and  contrary  to  all 
the  forms,  wuiting  every  conditmn,  and  serving  none 
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of  the  end*  which  were  required  in  regular  adoptions }    Vw  of 
80  that,  on  the  first  propos^,  it  seemed  too  extravagant     na. 
to  be  treated  seriously.     The  solicitor  of  it  was  one  ^*^-'^ 
Herennius,  an  obscure  hardy  tribune,  who  fint  moved  303d  em- 
it to  the  senate,  and  afterward  to  the  people ;  but  met  \^  ^|^ 
with  no  encoturagement  from  either:  for  the  consul  ^  >- 
Metellus,  the  brother>in-Iaw  to  Clodius,  though  he 
gave  into  itat  first,  warmly  opposed  it  afterward,  and  PmCidifv 
declared,  that  he  would  strangle  him  sooner  with  his 
own  hands,  than  sn^r  him  to  bring  such  a  di^race 
upon  his  family.     Herennius,  however,  persisted  to 
press  it,  but  without  any  visible  success ;  and  so  the 
matter  hung  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  sometimes 
rallying  Clodius  with  much  pleasantry,  sometimes  ad- 
.    monishing  him  with  no  less  gravity:  he  said  to  him 
one  day  in  the  senate,  "  Your  attempt  ought  to  give  us  Ad  au. 
no  manner  of  pain :  it  will  be  no  more  in  your  power,  ^  '' 
when  a  plebeian,  to  overturn  the  state,  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  patricians  of  the  same  stamp  in  the 
time  of  my  consulship."  But  whatever  face  the  orator 
put  outwardly  npon  this  afiair,  it  gave  him  a  real  un- 
easiness within,  and  made  him  unite  himself  more 
closely  with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protection 
against  a  storm,  which  he  saw  ready  to  break  upon  him. 
Imagining,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  step  would  be  u^ 
censured  by  many,  as  a  desertion  of  his  old  principles,  ^ 
he  takes  frequent  occasion  to  explain  the  motives  of  it 
to  his  friend  Atticus,  declaring,  *'  That  the  absolution 
of  Clodius,  the  alienation  of  the  kni^ts,  the  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  consular  senators,  who  minded  no- 
thing but  their  fish-ponds,  their  carps,  and  mullets,  and 
yet  were  all  envious  of  him,  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  some  firmer  support  and  alliance :  that  in  this 
new  friendship  he  should  attend  still  to  what  the  Sici- 
lian wag  Epicharmuswhispered,  *BewatcbfuI,aaddis-^dAtt.i. 
trust }  for  those  are  the  uctvcs  of  the  mind.'  "   On  an- 
nn3 
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Y«-  of  other  occasion  he  observes,  "  That  his  union  with 
*  sBs!  ^  Pompey,  though  naefiil  to  himself,  was  more  useful  to 
B.  c.  69.  ^^^  republic,  by^gaining  a  man  of  his  power  and  au- 
393d  ma.  thority,whowftswaveringandirresolute,from(iie hopes 
Ad*^*"  ML  *"•!  intr^ea  of  the  factious:  that  if  this  could  not 
>-  '  have  been  done  without  drawing  upon  himself  a  chai^ 
of  levity,  he  would  not  have  purchased  that,  or  any 
other  advant^e,  at  such  a  price;  but  he  had  man^;ed 
the  matter  so,  as  not  to  be  thought  the  worse  citizen 
for  joining  with  Pompey,  but  Pompeyhimaelf  the  better 
by  declaring  for  him :  that,  since  Catulus's  death,  he 
stood  single  and  unsupported  by  the  other  consulars  in 
the  cause  of  the  aristocracy;  for,  as  the  poet  Rhiaton 
«ays,  some  of  them  were  good  fornothing,  otherscared 
for  nothing.  But  how  much  these  fishmongers  of  ours 
envy  me  ^says  he),  I  will  write  yon  word  another  time, 
or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting.  Yet  nothing  sfaalJ  ever 
draw  me  away  from  the  senate ;  because  to  adhere  to  it 
is  right,  and  most  agreeable  to  my  interest,  and  because 
I  am  pleased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which  they  give 
AdAtLS.  me."  In  a  third  letter,  he  says,  "You  chide  me  gently 
for  my  union  with  Pompey :  I  would  not  have  you  to 
think  that  I  sought  it  for  my  own  sake ;  but  things 
were  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that,  if  any  difference  faad 
happened  between  us,  it  must  have  caused  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  republic,  which  I  have  guarded  against 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  mthout  departing  from  my  own 
maxims,  Ihave  rendered  him  the  better,  and  made  him 
remit  somewhat  of  his  popularity:  for  you  must  know,' 
that  he  now  speaks  of  my  acts,  which  many  have  been 
incensing  him  against,  much  more  gloriously  than  he 
does  of  his  own ;  and  declares,  that  he  had  only  served 
the  state  successfully,  but  that  I  had  saved  it.  What 
good  this  will  do  me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  will  cerbunly. 
do  much  to  the  republic.  What  if  I  could  makeCeesar 
also  a  better  citizen,  whose  winds  are  now  very  pros- 
perous; should  I  do  any  great  hann  by  it?    Nay,  if 
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there  were  none  who  really  envied  me,  but  all  vrere  en-   y^  ^ 
couraging  me  as  they  ought,  it  would  yet  be  more  com-  ^  ^  ^ 
mendable  to  heal  the  vitiated  parts  of  the  state,  than  to  b.  c.  ea. 
cut  them  off:  but  now,  when  that  body  ofknights  who  393d  on- 
were  planted  by  me  id  my  consulship,  with  youat  their  '^'^v- 
head,  as  our  guard  in  tfaeCapitol,  have  deserted  the  se- 
nate, and  our  consulars  place  their  chief  happiness  in 
training  the  fish  in  their  ponds  to  feed  from  their  hands, 
and  mind  nothing  else;  do  not  you  think  that  I  am 
doing  good  service,  by  managing  so,  that  those  who 
can  do  mischief,  will  not?  For,  as  to  our  friend  Cato, 
you  cannot  love  him  more  than  I  do;  yet,  with  the 
best  intentions  and  the  greatest  integrity,  heoften  hurts 
the  republic ;  for  he  delivers  his  opinion  as  if  Jt  were  in 
the  polity  of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus.  What 
could  be  more  just  than  to  call  those  to  an  account  who 
had  received  money  forjudging?  Cato  proposed,  the 
senate  agreed  to  it :  the  knights  presently  declared  war 
gainst  the  senate,  not  against  me;  for  I  was  not  of 
that  opinion.    What  more  impudent  than  to  demand 
a  release  from  their  contract?    Yet  it  was  better  to 
suffer  that  loss  than  to  alienate  the  whole  order:  but 
Cato  opposed  it,  and  prevailed ;  so  that  now,  when  the  ^-  ^*^ 
consul  was  thrown  into  prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
tumults  which  have  lately  happened,  no  one  of  them 
would  stir  a  foot;  though  under  me,  and  the  consuls 
that  succeeded  me,  they  had  defended  the  republic 
80  Strenuously,"  &c. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Caesar  re- 
turned from  the  government  of  Farther  Spain,'  with 
great  fameboth  for  his  militaiy  and  political  acts.  That 
province  had  been  allotted  him  from  the  expiration  of 
his  oflSce  of  praetor,  which  he  held  in  69I .     He  had  p«>  B«ibo 

^  19. 8u«L 

•  PlDtwcb  uUi  M,  tint  in  Cnwr'i  jouroej'  to  Sp»in  »t  th)«  time,  when  Knnc  of  ^-  •'■J' 
hii  friend*  took  notite  of  the  mMer«bIe  omdilion  of  the  izibabiHuila  of  mids  litlle  J*  ',  JJ" 
town  on  the  Alps,  uid  oaeuked  wiothi-'rm  pleuantiy,  whether  there  could  beanj  "'<'< '-  "■ 
diaputea  in  ihu  place  ibout  luki  uid  offlcu,  o  an;  jealouiie*  unong  Uidt  cfaiefk,  V-  '^ 
Cauc,  with  Ml  air  of  iiiIiiiiwim.  ilflfT^.  (bu  be  would  ratbei  be  tbe  fint  ntw 
then  than  the  ucoud  la  Rome 
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room's  coi^^liicred  the  barbarous  lutions  by  bis  arma,  and  civi- 
093.  lized  them  by  his  laws ;  and  having  subdued  the  whole 
^^^'  country  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  been  saluted  emperor 
^fi^"""  by  the  soldiers,  came  away  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  to  sue 
at  the  same  time  for  the  double  honour  of  a  triumph 
aud  the  consulship.  But  his  demand  of  the  6rst  was 
incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to  the  second ;  the 
one  obtiginghimtocontinue  without  thecity,  the  other 
making  his  presence  necessary  within.  Many  of  the 
senators,  however,  were  well  inclined  to  dispense  with 
the  laws  in  his  favour.  Cato  opposed  this  with  his 
usual  steadiness ;  and,  lest  his  reasons  should  not  pre- 
vail, he  kept  talking  till  the  house  broke  up.  The  time 
for  the  elections  was  at  hand :  Cfeaar,  therefore,  made 
DO  hesitation  in  preferring  the  solid  to  the  specious ; 
he  ceased  his  pursuit  of  the  triumph  to  stuid  for  the 
Bum.  in  J.  coDsulship,  joining  ioteresta  with  L.  Loeceius,  for- 
19^  merly  mentioned,'  on  condition  that  this  candidate, 
who  was  rich,  should  furnish  the  money  to  bribe  the 
centuries.  The  senate,  that  Cesar  might  not  have  a 
colleague  subservient  to  his  will,  espoused  the  other 
candidate  Bibulus  with  all  their  authority,  and  made  a 
common  purse  to  enable  faim  to  bribe  as  high  as  his 
competitors:  which  bribery  even- Cato  (if  wrfmay be- 
lieve Suetonius")  approved,  as  thinking  it  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  By  this  means  they  got  Bibulus  elected,  a 
man  firm  to  their  interests,  and  determined  to  obstruct 
every  attempt  of  Ciesar  which  they  should  dislike. 

Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  were  at  this  time  the 
men  who  bore  the  greatest  sway  in  the  state;  the  first 
by  reason  of  his  prodigious  wealth,  Pompey  for  his 
powerwith  the  soldiery,  and  Cseaar  for  his  admir^Ie 
eloquence,  and  a  peculiar  nobleness  (rf*  spirit.  These 
three  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  let  nothing 
pass  in  the  commonwealth  without  their  joint  approba- 

'  Viderapn,  p.  4M. 
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tjon :  which  triple  leaeae  it  cfnmnoDly  eaUed  the  fint    Vew  of 

X  ■  —^  r~  «TS  J  BOMB 

tnuniTirate.  ass. 

Pompey*8  chief  motive  to  this  alliance  was  to  get  ^*^^ 
his  acts  confimied  by  the  influence  of  Cssar,  in  his  ^^^f^' 
consulship.  y,u  p^ 

The  aim  (^  Crasias  was  to  main  tain,  by  the  assistance  ^  *^ 
of  Pompey's  authorky  and  Csiar's  vigour,  that  rank  in 
the  state  which,  without  their  aid,  he  could  not  hope 
to  preserve.  He  bad  purchased  the  rriend8hipofCssarFiot.iii 
at  the  time  when  the  latter,  just  on  the  point  of  set-  dc  &  c^ 
ting  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government  of  Spain,  |^^g. 
was  grievously  importuned  by  his  clamorous  creditors, 
who  soi^bt  to  obstruct  his  departure.  Crossus  became 
bound  for  him  as  far  as  2(X),000^.  sterling  (for  so 
much  did  he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily 
said  of  himself) :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  what 
induced  Crassus  to  act  so  friendly  a  part  at  that  time,  X^^^ 
was  to  be  enabled  to  nuke  head  against  his  rival  Pom- 
pey  by  the  auxiliary  strength  of  Caesar:  but  now  it 
was  become  bis  interest  to  join  with  Pompey,  as  well 
as  with  Cffisar,  in  one  common  scheme. 

As  for  Ciesar,  he,  withon£  question,  in  giving  way 
to  Pompey's  glory,  had  the  advancement  of  his  own  in 
view :  but,  whatever  private  views  each  of  the  confede- 
rates may  have  had,  if  we  consider  in  what  hands '  the 

'Dr.  BfiddktMi  htgm  the  (tonith  •aedoo  of  bbSiM  rabiDM  of  the  LiA  of 
Cicero  with  thcw  woaUt 

»  Cioeto,  boli^  DOW  ndiKcd  to  Ihi  amditiaa  of  ■  pilnM  HoMor,  *M  to  taka 
hia  pUce  on  that  Ttncnble  bendi  of  comulut,  who  were  jnitlj  reckoned  the  fint 
dtlant  of  llw  tepnbUo.  Ther  daUvved  ibeir  ofialoBM  ibt  flitt  tlw^  in  tha 
*eoBt*,iDdcaataoaIjdeunoiDedtliaapiiiiaDiof  thinMi  for,uili^  bad  pawed 
throu^  all  the  pnbUe  oSeei,  aad  beco  codtomdi  in  crtiy  bfaniii  of  the  mIdiU 
Bjatfajion,  to  ibdi  «ipmenc«  gave  tbem  gnat  aulhod^  in  all  ddiaica  t  aod 
having  liula  at  DothLag  bnttt  to  upoct  br  tfaemnlTcs,  the;  wen  caleemcd  not 
aalj  &M  moM  knowina,  bat,  genaaUr  qwating,  the  moM  dUnteccUed,  of  all 
■be  otbar  Moaton,  and  M>  have  no  olha  vicv  in  their  deliberatkoi  but  the  peaca 
and  proap»ity  of  Ac  lepwUic. 

"  Thii  wai  a  ataliaii  exactly  luiled  to  Cioero'a  lanper  and  wisheai  be  dtaiied 
no  foragn  gorenuneati,  or  cimmanil  of  armie* :  hla  province  "u  the  Muata  and 
the  fonun ;  to  guaid,  ■■  It  veie,  the  vitali  of  the  empire,  and  lo  direct  aU  i(a 
counieli  lo  iheii  proper  end,  the  geoeral  good ;  and  Ln  thii  advanced  poet  of  a 
coneulu  lenaloT,  aa  tn  a  watch-tova  of  the  alata,  to  obierra  eadi  tbrmttning 
doud  and  riling  ttctm,  and  give  the  alarm  to  hi*  icllow-citiieiia  from  what 
quaila  it  wat  coming,  and  by  what  meana  ita  effecti  mi^  b«  prevented." 

To  tfaia  deadiptica  of  a  conmlar  eawtor,  if  we  eompare  it  with  what  Cacao 
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VtMof    admiiiistTStion  of  tbe  empire  had  been  of  late  years, 

603.      it  nill  not,  perhaps,  seem  wonderful  that,  those  three 

"•'^■*'-  men,  having  a  favourable  opportunity  to  do  it,  should 

amd  COD-    take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  the 

"""^^  public  afliirs.  The  triumvirs  cannot  be  said  to  have. 
made  attempts  on  the  Roman  constitution,  or  indeed 

VkLmpr.  OD  any  legal  authority  or  government.     Anarchy 

p.3m,&c.  ppg^gjigj_  'rt'e  have  seen  senators  the  most  cele- 
brated by  the  historians  for  their  patriotism  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  infamous  practices  of  cor- 
rupting judges,  and  suborning  false  witnesses  :  we 

p.  470.  have  seen  a  daring  ruffian  threatening  a  full  senate 
with  destruction,  and  yet  suffered  by  tbe  senate 
peaceably  to  go  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 

p.  606.  army  that  was  to  effect  that  destruction ;  yet  we  have 
seen  the  same  senate,  presently  after,  assume  a  lawless 
power  of  putting  citizens  of  the  first  rank  to  death, 
without  previous  trial  and  condemnation:  we  have 

p.  G38.  seen  them  presume  to  suspend  a  tribune  of  the  people 
from  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  openly,  by  a  com- 
mon purse,  practise  that  bribery  they  had  so  often 
condemned,  as  ruinous  to  the  state.    Cato,  that  stout 

P-  G3S.  champion  of  the  laws,  we  have  seen  him  a  riotous  ma- 
gistrate, violating  the  privileges  of  the  tribuneship  in 
the  person  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  and,  from  personal 

p.  560.  hatred  to  Cxsar,  approving  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  election  of  magistrates,  afler  he  himself  had  prose- 
cuted Muriena  for  a  violation  of  the  laws  in  that  par- 

Mnuelf  uyi  of  ■  Tcnerablc  bnch,  nujt,  I  think,  be  tpplwd,  not  imprapcrlj,  i 


jniagc  in  Moniieut  Bkjle,  where,  « 

delirered  in  »  pompom  oislorieal  style,  by  the  Abbt  de  Sl  RoJ,  w 

of  Kins  I«via  X  I.  of  Fiance,  he  ^orti  his  nada  to  twwne  of  reBectimi  so 


■domed. — "  Je  nouhiiu  que  celle  remuque  Eene  d'»ertiMeiDeDt  au  lecceur, 

Ju'il  n'f  ■  point  dc  pfnifeg  dont  il  ^le  plus  w  dfGcr  que  de  cdles  qu'sn  d^bite 
'une  tnuiijre  fblouisnante,  e(  d'un  Ion  nujeatneui.     Lei  reSectiana  de  I'Abbt 
iena  d'emminer,  »ORt  les  plus  propm  do  monde  i  ^blot 
ens,  regiu'dez-les  un  peu  de  pr^  fli  eUs-mcmes,  nmi 
de."     Diet,  it  B«rU,  titiK.  Louii  SI-  mn.  V. 
tthit  the  doctor's  venenble  bmch  of  cooiulai  teraton  w 
itmself,  onlj  m  compviyof  Sshmatwen,  oF  whom  name  i 
Othen  minded  nothing  but  thdr  Ssta-pond*,  their  cupt, 
idr  chief  h*pp<ne»  In  Diinlng  the  Bm  io  their  pondi  to  i 
.      ,..,„   ..   «„      — _       .     .  j^  ^^^  f,^^  jnyj  j^i 
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mijestneu 
,  »ORt  ]a  plus  propm  do  monde  i  ^blouii ; 
itialfl  Ota  leur  omemens,  regu'dez-les  an  pen  de  pr^  fli  eUs-mcma,  nmi  n^y 
trauierei  ritm  de  Milide."     Diet,  de  BajU,  utic.  liouSa  SI.  ran.  V, 

Who  wmM  expectthit  the  doctor's  venenble  bmch  of  cooiulai  teraton  woe, 

«ecording  to  Cicero  Mmself,  only  m  company  of  flshmi        "      "  "' 

good  for  nothing,  and  othen  m'   '  '       ••      ■    ■ -.   ■ 

mulleu,  and  placed  Ihdr  chief 

IVnin  their  huidaF     See  Middl.  p.'anl— 8S3.      And  Rx  what  Cato'nyi  of  th 

regard  for  ilie  republic,  lapra,  p.  6M,  fiOS. 
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ticulsr:  and,  lastly,  Cicero,  the  consummate  patriot^    Vmof 
pleading,  in  defiance  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience,      ggs. 
against  punishing,  or  even  calling  to  account,  judges,  ^■^'^- 
notoriously  guilty  of  selling  the  most  iniquitous  de-308d<»i- 

The  league  of  the  triumvirs  seemed  to  want  a  man  ^  f^- 
of  Cicero's  character  to  make  it  complete :  for,  when-  p.  as?, 
ever  they  should  be  engaged  in  foreign  governments, 
or  the  command  of  armies  abroad,  his  authority  would 
be  of  singular  use  at  home,  to  manage  the  a&irs  of 
the  city,  and  solicit  what  they  had  to  transact  with 
the  senate  or  people.    Caesar,  therefore,  just  before  De  Tm. 
he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  sent  him  word  (by  Ad  au.  ' 
their  common  friend  Cornelius  Balbus)  that  he  would  ^  '- 
be  governed  in  every  step  by  him  and  Pompey,  and 
would  likewise  use  bis  utmost  endeavours  (for  the 
triple  league  was  not  yet  divulged)  to  effect  a  perfect 
agreement  between  Pompey  and  Crassus. 

An  union,  formed  by  Cffisar,  between  Crassus  and 
Pompey,  gave  Cicero  no  pleasing  prospect  with  regard 
to  the  public ;  and  he  was  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  act  in  this  crisis,  as  he  signifies  to  Atticus  in 
the  letter,  where  he  mentions  Cesar's  message  to  him 
by  Balbus. 
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WmOU  THE  BMD   OF   THE   YEAB   693,    WBSN   THAT  TBIPLB 

LEAGUE  BETWEEN  CRASSCS,  POMPEY,  AND  CjESAH,  TUICU 
IS  CALLED  THE  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE,  WAS  FORMED,  TO 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  IN  THE  YEAR  701. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  act)  tfAe  triumvirate  dmring  Ctfor't  eMnlMpt  tear  qfRome  6M. 

^OME       When C.  Julius  Cassar  and  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulns 
(iM>     entered  upon  the  consulsbtp,  four  affairs  of  very  great 

■"  J importance,  and  much  contested,  were  depending : 

232^        1.  Pompey's  Agrarian  law. 

S.  The  ratification  of  Fompey*8  acts  in  the  east. 

3.  The  petition  of  the  knights,  farmers  of  the 
Asiatic  revenues,  to  be  released  from  the  contract 
they  had  made  with  the  censors  (for  though  thdr 
petition  had  been  once  rejected  by  the  senate,  they 
renewed  their  solicitations) :  and, 

4.  Clodiufl*8  project  of  making  himself  a  plebeian, 
that  he  might  be  capable  of  the  tribuneship. 

As  the  political  principles  of  Caesar  and  Bibulus 
^ere  wholly  opposite  to  each  other,  so  were  their  views 
and  proceedings.  But  the  main  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween them  was  about  the  Agrarian  law.  Ceesar  had 
prepared  it,  and  now  resolved  to  propose  it  in  his  own 
name.  He  presented  it  first  to  the  senate,  asking 
Dh>,  1. 38.  their  consent  to  lay  it  before  the  people.  He  repre- 
sit.  sented  to  them,  that  a  distribution  of  lands  among  the 

poor  citizens  was  not  only  useful,  but  even  necessary 
for  disburdening  the  city  of  an  indigent  multitude, 
ever  prone  to  sedition,  to  repeople  and  cultivate  several 
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partsoflulj,  which  were  desOTted,  and  to  recompense  ^^J^' 
the  soldiers  who  had  bravely  and  futhfuUy  serred  the  W4. 
commoDwealth.  B.CM. 

That  the  law,  as  he  had  prepared  it,  could  bring  JJS^"' 
no  new  chai^  either  on  the  state  or  on  prirate  per* 
sons:  that,  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  he 
had  excepted  the  territory  of  Capua,  so  valuable  by 
its  fertility.  That,  as  to  those  lands  nhich  were  to 
be  bought  of  private  persons,  he  had  ordered,  that  it 
should  be  only  of  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  sell ; 
and  that  the  price  of  the  lands  should  be  according 
to  their  valuation  in  the  censors*  books.  That  the 
republic  was  enabled  tb  bear  this  expense,  as  well  by 
the  prodigious  sums  that  Pompey  had  brought  into 
the  public  treasury,  as  by  the  tribute  that  he  had  im- 
posed upon  his  new  conquests. 

Cesar  observed  farther,  that,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  lands,  twenty  commissioners  were  to  be  elected ;  a 
number  too  large  to  leave  room  for  the  apprehension 
of  their  agreeing  in  any  thing  that  might  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  liberty.  That,  content  with  the  honour 
of  having  proposed  the  affiur,  be  had  excepted  himself 
out  of  the  number  of  those  who  might  be  chosen  for 
the  employment ;  and  he  concluded  with  an  intimation 
that  there  were  twenty  honourable  places,  which  might 
be  ^reeable  to  some  of  the  senators. 

When  he  had  thus  represented  the  matter  to  the 
senate  in  general,  he  addressed  himself  to  eacfa  of  the 
senators  in  partacnlar,  desiring  him  to  declare  whethn 
he  had  any  Uiing  to  object  to  the  law  proposed,  and 
offering  to  retrench  those  articles  that  could  justly 
displease,  and  even  to  ^landoa  his  project  entirely,  i£ 
it  could  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable. 

To  these  questions  (if  we  may  believe  Dio)  the 
senate  conld  not  answer  a  word,  nor  point  out  any 
thing  exceptionable  in  the  law ;  and  he  adds,  that 
'  nothing  piqued  them  so  much  as  to  find,  that  a  pro- 
posal which  they  extremely  disliked  was  not  liable  to 
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Vtmot   censure.     Even  Cato  was  uaable  to  find  &uJt;  yet 

aM.      he  warmly  and  obstinately  opposed  the  law,  assigning 

B.c.ft«.  „j,  (jjjjgj.  reason  for  so  doing,  but  that,  in  his  opinion, 

llgMcGD.  things  ought  to  remain  aa  they  were.  It  is  probable 
that  Cato  (whom  we  have  formerly  seen  lose  all  re- 
gard to  decency  in  his  treatment  of  Csesar)  provoked 
bim,  on  this  occasion,  with  some  outrageous  abuse, 
'  such  as  might  justify  him,  as  being  then  one  of  the 
supreme  magistiiites,  in  committing  the  oflfender  to 

FiuL  In     prison.     Cato,  being  ordered  into  custody,  left  the 

"^•"^^  senate-house  without  a  word  of  complaint,  but  con- 
tinued talking  against  the  taw  as  he  went  along.* 
Caesar,  either  because  be  condemned  his  own  anger 
as  iotemperste,  or  because  he  perceived  the  senators 
much  displeased,  presently  released  the  prisoner,  and 

Dio.  dismissed  the  assembly;  but  declared  to  them  at  the 

same  time,  that,  since  they  would  neither  approve  his 
law,  nor  say  what  they  had  to  object  to  it,  he  would 
refer  it  to  the  people.  He  did  as  he  had  threatened: 
he  consulted  the  senate  no  more  in  this  affiur,  nor  in 
any  other  that  occurred. 

When  Csesar  brought  his  law  before  the  people, 
he  had  added  to  it  a  clause  for  distributing  (what  he 
had  before  excepted)  the  lands  of  Campania  to  30,000 
poor  citizens  who  had  three  children  or  more.  He 
had  seven  of  the  tnbimes  on  his  side  in  this  contest. 
Bibulus  mustered  all  his  forces,  and  came  down  to 
the  foriim,  full  of  courage  and  resolution,  guarded 
by  three  of  the  tribunes  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate;  and  as  often  as  Csesar  attempted  to  recom- 
mend the  law,  he  as  often  interrupted  him,  and  de- 
clared, that  it  should  never  pass  in  his  year.  Caesar 
asked  him  (when  they  were  both  in  the  rostra)  whe- 
ther he  found  any  thing  exceptionable  in  the  law? 
To  which  Bibulus  made  this  answer  only,  that  he 

■  Dio  odd),  thmt  Bevcnl  at  the  tenuon  tMowti  Cato,  Bod,  unoDg  die  reK, 
H.  Petidui,  who,  being  uked  bj  Caeau,  wb*  be  wiDt  oat  bcAne  thebmuebroks 
up,  aiuwcrcil — '■  Became  I  had  father  be  with  Cato  in  priton  than  wilh  70a  in 
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would  oppose  all  innovations.     Hereupon  Ctesar  ex-  _'^°C 
horted  the  people  to  employ  their  entreaties  with  his     an. 
colleague  to  desist  from  his  opposition  to  a  law  so  bene-  ^^^-'^ 
ficial  to  them.  Bibulus,  addressing  himself  to  the  mul-  ^.'*^ 
titude, — "Notatittleofit  shall  pass  while  I  am  consul, 
though  you  should  all  desire  it :"  and  away  he  went,  as 
soon  as  he  had  uttered  those  words.  Then  Ctesar  pro- 
duced Pompey  and  Crassus  into  the  rostra  to  signify  ^"^ 
their  opinion  of  the  law.     Pompey,  running  over  the  vv^v- 
whole,  commended  every  article  of  it,  declaring,  that  it 
was  highly  reasonable  the  poor  citizens  should  partake 
of  the  opulence  of  the  state.  The  people  were  delightedi 
Caesar,  raising  his  voice,  said  to  Pompey,  "  Since  you 
approve  of  the  law,  I  desire  to  know  whether  you  will 
support  it,  in  case  those  who  are  against  it  employ  vio- 
lence to  hinderits  being  received  ?"  Pompey  answered, 
"  If  they  come  to  oppose  it  with  the  sword,  I  will  come 
with  sword  and  buckler  to  support  it;"  a  declaration 
received  with  loud  applause  by  the  multitude.  Crassus 
too  applauded  what  Pompey  had  said,  and  pressed  the 
acceptance  of  the  law. 

Bibulus,  now  despairing  of  success  by  any  other  me- 
thod of  apposition,  bad  recourse  to  the  stratagem ''  of 
proclaim  ing  every  day  a  holiday  for  the  remuning  part 
of  the  year,  thereby  to  binder  all  transacting  of  business 
with  the  people.  Ceesar  laughed  at  his  colleague's  edict, 
and  named  a  particular  day  for  the  people  to  give  their 
suffrages  upon  the  law.  While  Csesar,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, was  speaking  to  the  people,  Bibulus  arrived, 
interrupted  him,andoncemore  repeated  hisdeclaration, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  consul. 
From  wordsthe  two  parties  soon  came  to  blows:  Bibu- 
lus  was  roughly  treated;  his  three  tribunes  wounded, 
and  his  whole  faotion  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  at  the  head  of  the  triumvirs*  faction : 
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Ymt  oT   so  that  the  law  passed  upon  the  spat,  witboot  anj  fkr- 
804.      ther  oHitndictioD. 
^"•"'       Bibalus  made  his  complaint  the  next  day,  in  the  se- 

^*«^  nste,  oftheviolenceofieredtohispeTfton;  bat  finding 
that  n«bod7  cared  to  enter  into  the  a&ir,  or  to  more 
any  thing  about  it,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  deqmir, 
and  theresbnthimaelfup  during  all  the  remaining  part 

Din.  Soet.  of  his  coDSulship,  that  is  to  say,  for  6ight  months  entire, 

VMki.  exercising  no  one  function  of  his  office,  except  that, 
whenever  Cesar  undertook  any  thing  new,  he  repub- 
lished his  (H^nance,  by  which  he  had  converted  every 
day  of  the  year  into  a  holiday. 

By  a  q>eeial  dause  in  the  new  law,  the  senate  and  all 
the  magistrates  were  obliged,  under  giierons  penalties. 

Phi-  b)  to  take  an  oath  to  the  observance  (^it;'  which  oadi 
Cato  himself,  though  he  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
would  never  do  it,  was  induced  at  last  to  take.     It  is 

Ck.  pM  said  that  Cicero  brought  him  to  compliance,  by  repre- 
senting to  faim,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  justifiable  for 
a  private  person  to  declare  a  dislike  to  what  had  been 
regulated  by  the  whole  nation:  he  added,  "  After 
labouring  for  the  good  of  your  country,  how  can  you 
abandon  it  at  this  time,  and,  instead  of  continuing  to 
figlu  in  its  defence,  give  it  up  a  prey  to  its  enemies, 
consulting  only  your  own  repose?  For  if  Cato  has 
no  need  of  Rome,  Rome  has  need  of  Cato.  All  your 
friends  conjure  you  not  to  be  inflexible,  and  myself 
ibe  first  of  all,  to  whom  you  cannot  refuse  your 
assistance  in  the  present  coiyuncture,  when  Clodius 
aspires  to  the  tribuneship  for  my  destrDCtion.** 

MiddL  Cicero  nevertheless  spesks  with  great  indignation,  in 

^  a  letter  to  Atticus,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  triumvirs, 

and  wonders  at  Pompey^s  policy  in  snpportii^  Caesar  in 
an  act  80  odious  as  that  of  alienating  the  best  revenues 

Ad  An,  11.       •  Tbe  obligatiati  of  aweuing  ma  eitcnded,  b;  Ibc  law,  to  the  omdidala  for 

Pboc-S.       pnteraioMU 
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of  the  republic:  and  says,  tbat  be  must  not  think  to   ^"l.^- 
luike  them  amends,  by  his  rents  on  Mount  L^banus,      a»4. 
for  the  loss  of  those  which  he  had  taken  from  them  ^^-^ 
m  Campania.  ^i^ 

During  these  transactions,  Clodiiu  was  pushing  on  ^^  j^^ 
the  affiur  of  his  adoption,  and  soliciting  the  people  to  n- 1& 
confirm  the  law  which  he  had  provided  for  thatpurpose.  ^^^ 
The  triuniTirate  pretended  to  be  against  it,  or  at  least  to 
stand  neuter;  but  were  watching  Cicero's  motions,  in 
order  to  take  their  measures  from  his  condnct,  which 
they  did  not  find  so  obsequious  as  they  expected.  In 
this  interval  it  happened,  that  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's 
colleague,   who  had  governed  Macedonia  from  the 
time   of  his   consulship,  was   now  impeached,  and 
brought  to  a  trial  for  the  mateadministration  of  his 
province,  and  being  found  guilty,*'  was  condemned  to 


'  M .  Cceliui  (tbe  ume  C«Iiu>  for  irhoin  Cicero  *f)ervud  pleaded)  ww  ibc  chief 
of  dlRC  kccmei*  who  impBichcd  AQtoniui.     M.  CrevWr  b  of  optcfon,  that  Aoto* 
Dfiu  n*  not  pioecutcd  rarmaleadaimiKndan  in  hig  proTiacc,  but  M  ui  *ccom- 
pUcC  of  CktUioe :  and  for  tliLi  he  citea  Cic.  nia  CceL  '' Accuuvit  [CoKue]  C  A 
tonlnin,  coOcgMn  meuni :  cui  mwero  pneclan  in  rempubltcun  benefidi  memo 


Kfen),  Kcmi  strongly  ut  oppugn  that  opinion.  FIsccui,  when  prstor,  in  690,  hid 

been  Initnimcnta]  in  lupprohing  Catiline',  eonspiracj ;  and  »o  had  Anloniua,  then 

consul,  who,  fin  aome  crime,  nai  aftenraid  condemned.  In  the  beginnii^  of  694. 

In  the  aaine  f  eat  Flacou  vaaproMcuted  for  maleadminiilTBlion  in  hii  proTince  of 

Atia.  ■  Hii  adTOCate,  Clcoo,  rsninda  the  judgei  of  bk  clienl't  Knice*  againit 

Catiline,  and  Inalnoates,  that  then  were  penon,  who  had  malidoiu  purposes  againiC 

■Q  thow  who  had  anved  thdr  counny  on  tliat  occanon.     "  Anloniua  la  ahead; 

oppcMMd.    Be  It  w  1  h«  hid  a  peculiar  in&my  upon  iiim  i  jet  ercn  he,  if  t  m^ 

be  allowed  to  n;  It,  would  not  bave  been  condemned  by  you :  upon  wbooe  con. 

demnatioD  >iepulehn  wa*  diemed  op  Rir  Cadlina.— Now  the  death  of  Lentulua 

ia  to  be  revenged  on  Flaccna.  'Oppmnu  cat  C.  Antoniua.  EMo:  babull  qnan-  Fm  FUcc 

dam  nie  Inbimam  num  E  Deque  tamen  iUelpM, — pToineojure  dico, — robiijudi.  3a.B«di. 

dbuidamDaliueuMi  cnjua  dimnatioDe  Hpuknun  L.  Catuin«  celebratnm  eat. —  torn.  4.  p. 


mabyMi  cogilati.  "Neleithdeia,  you  (aaya  Cicero  to  the  judges),  when 
accoaed  of  tnaleaJminiitTatkin  in  Macedonia,  would  haTcabaolT^  hbn,  oni 
of  the  i^nal  aerTice  which,  in  &ct,  he  did  to  the  repnUic  when  he  wai  cotnoL" 
Tbii  •eCDia  ts  be  the  Benae  of  the  orator.  Be  njppoacH  both  Antonhu  and  Flaccua 
ta  hare  been  ptoaetuted  fi)r  nwbadminiittatlon  in  dieir  pTortncei,  not  becauae 
there  was  nifiicient  gnnuid  (or  inch  aeenaation,  but  on  acnrantof  what  thej  had 
done  aftalnat  CatiUne. 

ThatAntonlna,  notwithitandiiv  all  the  power  ofCleera'a  daqoenceenned  la 
hla  deAnce,  waa  readily  eondenuM^  aeemi  owing  to  diat  faifkmy  whidi  Cicero  nun- 
tioni  1  thongfa  nnqutadoDablT  goBtj  sf  rapiiM  and  extortion  in  hii  prorinee,  be 
would,  protairf;,  Iniie  (Kaped  ooodgmnatlon ,  had  not  Mi  aelling  hfanaelf  to  act  eon. 
MiTta  oii  faidtaittMM  Md  (ngagRMBM  Bude  him  oiilTenallj  deqiiicdand  detiried 
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VewoT   perpetual  btnUhment.   Cicero  was  his  advocate;  and, 
fiM.      ia  the  course  of  his  pleading,  happened  to  fall  into  a 


AUm. 


—  by  both  tbe  Ajaidi  and  Ihc  encmia  of  ihe  conapinlon.  With  i^aid  to  this 
■  adTOC4ti(inafCiB>ofiirAnloniiu,tbere*nKi<iiepanieul>nirtiichm>yb«tboBglu 
to  dewrre  ■ttenlion.  Cinro  writn  to  him  (chcc  cDTcmaT  of  Hacedoou,  in  691) 
I,  Bi  IhMa  lenm: — "  Were  I  to  daini  nenyourhi^ot  tsvicea,  tbe  demand  anU 
by  DO  maio*  be  thought  unreuonable,  afta  haTing  coDtribuled  rroy  thing  on 
mr  put  f'>t  (be  advuicement  of  you  eaie,  your  intenat,  and  youi  honour." 
[Thit  binU  athithinngTeugnedtheliicnthegiiTenimBitof  Msodooiatohim.] 
"Bitilmny  laftly  appeal  to  your  own  conidenH!,  KhetberyoukaTce*a'iiiademe 
th«  leaittetum:  so  far  fmn  it  Indeed,  that  I  hare  heard  (fivIdtaueDOt  ajr  I  ha*e 
ban  Informed,*  u  it  ii  an  eipieuion,  it  leetns,  which  you  frequently,  thon^,  I 
am  luK,  injurlooaly,  object  to  me),  1  hate  heaid  then,  that  you  btne  JDtlinatfd 
•imiethiiig  M  if — but  I  lave  it  to  Atticua  to  tell  you  the  reat ;  ••  tbe  lepm  b« 
frfTenhimnolcuoiNieati  than  ilganmyteir.  U  themouidnKlirillonlyiBy, 
tW  tbe  iMat*^  and  the  whole  Komad  people,  hsTc  been  mttuMea  sf  thai  un- 
eomnMHi  zeal  With  which  I  have  tiered  Into  your  inteien — Believe  me,  yoqr 
pnatDt  af&ir*  nqnite  a  much  Urga  pnpoitkn  of  my  leal  and  paina;  tbe  utnMM 
exertion  of  which  ahall  not  be  wanting,  provided  I  may  have  leaaoD  to  think,  ibat 
(h^are  not  entiiely  Ihravn  away. — Atticus  wiH  inform  yoo  in  wbal  pankulai 

"  .       -  •■"«."„ 

u  the  bearer.    On 

Ac  lit  DfJanuaiy,  693,  Clctnt  writca  to  Atticua  in  tami  to  tbe  fidlowiog  eftect  t 
L.  1.  Ep.  "Then  iino  coming  to  any  conduaion  withTeuaii  [anickname  forAntDniui] — 
13.  Never  did  I  ece  any  thing  mwe  Impudent,  more  dj,  more  dOatoiy,  than  ahe  ia. — 

8d  much  the  better,  perhapa,  For  me.  Fn  Pompey'i  haibii^ea  teD  me,  thai  be 
will  loudly  declare  for  tbe  recall  ofAntoniua  fhnn  hii  gogenment,  and  that  the 
prwtor  wilt,  at  the  tame  time,  move  it  to  the  petqile.  Now  the  caw  i>  of  mch  a 
nature,  that  I  cannot  defend  him,  without  incurring  the  oeniure  not  only  of  the 
moat  worthy,  but  even  of  the  rulf^.  For  aometbing  haa  &IkD  out,  which  I  moat 
deairs  you  la  examine  to  the  bottom.  I  hare  a  freedman,  a  wanhlcu  fellow,  I 
mean  Hilarlut,  wlia  wat  your  accomplant,  and  whoae  patron  you  an.  Tbii 
Hilariui,  ai  Valeriui  the  Imgultt,  ai>d  alio  ChiLui,  hare  ngnified  to  me,  ii  now 
•iib  AaloniuB,  who  girei  out,  that  pan  oFthe  money,  whidi  he  extorts  From  the 
people  of  hia  province,  ia  for  my  ua^  and  that  I  hare  aent  one  of  my  beedmcn  to 
him  to  be  the  keeper  of  our  common  purK.  This  touched  me  veryBcnuU):  oot 
tliat  I  give  latiie  credit  to  the  report:  yet  aome  word  mual  hare  dropped  &om 
AntoniuB  to  occaiiao  luch  a  ■torj.  Endearour  by  every  method  to  leam  the  whole 
truth;  and  do  not  fail  [o  drive  that  rogue  [Hilariui],  if  it  be  posaible,  out  of  the 
country.  Valeriua  tells  me,  that  he  h^  the  itory  from  Cn.Plandua."  [Hewas, 
at  thi>  time,  a  tribune  oFibe  aoldiera  In  Macedonia;  waa  afterward  qucalorln  the 
time  of  Cicero's  exile,  and  very  anriceabk  to  him.  He  ia  tbe  lame  Plandu*  for 
whom  Cicero  aftenrard  spoke  the  oration  pro  Planoo.  ] 
Melm.  voL  *'  The  very  judidoui  French  Inuulatorof  theEpiuleslo  Atticui  leemi  to  imagine 
1.  p.  18.  there  was  some  fbandalioo  for  thit  leportj  aahe  thinka  It  probable  thatAnioaiua 
note  0.  had  agreed  to  pay  Ciccxo  a  certain  turn,  in  conmderattoo  of  his  baring  lelinqutEbcd 

to  him  the  go  rerament  of  Macedonia  1  hat  ibiaia  a  CDnjeoure  altogether  unmpporlBd 
by  any  evidence.  'rhDimuch,however,i>cenain;  lnlbefintpIws,lbatCi«aDhad 
some  demands  onAnlonius,  of  a  nature  whidi  he  did  not  dtooie  should  be  known; 
as,  whenever  be  hints  at  them  to  Atticus,  It  is  always  in  a  very  dark  and  enigmatical 
manner:  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  be  sacrificed  hia  awn  iadgmeDt,  andthegood 

Mdm.  voL  'ThiiaUudca  to  the  expression  {(ctomperuK]  which  Cicao  had  often  occama 
I- p.  IS.  to  empkiy  in  the  affidr  of  CalUioe'a  oon^nracy.  As  hia  principal  bildllgeDee  arose 
from  aoine  of  the  eonspitatora  tbemadves,  who  commnniotcd  to  tiim  £ram  lime  to 
time  the  deaigns  of  tbeii  aaH>ciates,  be  was  obliged  to  coneeal  the  autbon  trflho* 
discovetieai  bntllungblbeeveDtpnivedthBthiainraimatiiinBW(nitrue,yet,lnge- 
nnal,  this  method  ofaecuaatlon  was  extnmcly  odious,  and  of  dangcnxia  examjrtfti 
Clean's oiemiM,  therefore,  didiMHbiliatakeadnniageofthiapaptilaiobjectua, 
and  were  perpetuallyiepeatiDa;thephnse,/am  biflirmed,  vbeueverlbeyweRdls- 
poudtoreproacbhiacoDductrnthiattaniaclioo.  SeeMong.Bcco,  19.ontbeMiw. 
icentbletieTofihcfiratbodctoAttlcua.  Plut inVit. Cic  Salhut. Dedam. in Qc 3., 
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:he  times,  and  the  oppres 
public,  ID  a  style  that  was  interpreted  to  reflect  severely      «im. 


Caesar,  who  disdaining  to  contest  with  Cicero  in  the  way  sKWom- 
ofiavectives  and  smart  repartee8,yetreBolvingtohurable 
him,  brought  on,  without  delay,  the  law  to  confirm  CIo- 
dius'sadoption,instaiitIycalliiigan  assembly  of'thecuriae 
for  that  purpose.  The  ministryof  one  of  the  augurs  was  p™  i>od«- 
necessary.    Ponipey  performed  this  office,  and  the  afi&ir  sueum.  m 
was  carried  through  all  the  forms  to  a  conclusion  with  ^'  ^^^ 
surprising  despatch.    Cicero  pleaded  for  Antonius  at 
noon,  and  at  three  o'clock  Clodius  was  a  plebeian. 

Bibulus,  advertised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  Pm  Dam. 
being  an  augur,  sent  notice  to  Pompey,  that  hewasob-  '^' 
serving  the  heavens,  and  taking  the  auspices,  during 
which  function  no  business  could  legally  be  transacted 
with  the  people.  But  Pompey,  instead  of  paying  any 
regard  to  his  message,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceed- 
ing, by  presiding  in  it,  so  that  it  was  carried  without 
any  opposition.' 

Ceesar,  having  made  his  court  to  the  multitude  by 

Opinlim.af  tbt  world,  in  order  to  lupporl  Antooiui  In  his  present  eOTemnumt. 
From  vhidi  f*ct>  the  nader  ii  kf)  to  draw  the  cuncliuiiMi  Ihil  be  ihiU  judge  nut. 
Kinsble."     Vid.  ad  Att  12,  13,  14. 

In  Che  fifth  letter  of  the  fint  book  of  Sp.  Fun.  Ckero  vrita  thua  to  Publitu 
Settiui,  quntoT  [under  AntonLuii  in  niscedonis]. — '^  Nolvtlhitandiag  sll  ibe 
world  ii  Kuible  that  Antonius  hoi  by  no  mctms  HCIcd  towards  me  with  the  grm. 
titude  be  ought,  ^et  il  did  not  pieveni  me  fiom  bein^;  hit  sdvocuc  luely  in  the 
■eiute;  when,  by  the  iniluetiee  a(  my  auihortl]',  and  the  force  of  whtt  I  said,  I 
grouly  diipoud  the  houM  in  hii  bvour." 

"  The  quEitioo  in  thii  debate  prabsblftutned  on  the  nodi  of  Anton  lut:  ■queiu  MdDk 
Cion  which  teenneiiher  lo  have  been  caiiitd  in  hia  fevour.  or  lo  have  bcm  dropped 
during  a  eoniiderable  time.  Foritappeara,by  a  letter  to  A tdcua,  written  two  yeara  Ad  Att* 
aftB  the  date  of  the  present,  that  Antonius  van  mill  in  hii  gDvenirtieni ;  sod  Pion  11.  3. 
CatnuB  aaaurea  ua,  that  he  wai  not  brought  upon  hia  tria]  till  the  cnnaulate  of 
Caaar;  that  Is,  Dot  till  604.     He  waa  then  arraigned  for  his  ill  conduit  in  Mace- 
daai*,uid  sa  being  roncerned  likewise  m  (^iline'iconipiracj.     Thi^  last  article 
of  the  impeaehmeni  could  not  be  proved ;  but  the  Ituih  of  it,  nererthelesB,  wsa 
fnenlly  believed  {  however,  he  wai  coDvicKd  of  the  fonner,  and  condemned  to 
iwrpetual  bsidahiiMul.    Cicero  appeared  as  bis  advoiaU  an  ihta  ortwion,"  Ac. 

[I  have  offered  lome  reasons  against  the  aupp«(dCioii  of  Anlonius'i  being  la-  Vid.  nipr. 
nigoed  M  a  c<Hupmuar  with  Catiline.]  p.  &68. 

Blrabousuces  us,  that  Antoniua  chc«  iheiileof  Cephaleniaforthcplaceof  hii  p„_j„ 
eiile,ofwhtchheacquhedlheencireloTdjHp,  and  iu  Which  he  built  anew  dtr,  but  a!li!r' 
had  not  time  to  put  the  last  band  to  tbe  work  before  he  was  rteaUed  bomp.   If  this  f  TTt^^ 
&ct  be  tme,  Antottius  niiut  have  enriched  himself  ptodigioosly  by  plundering  hia  ^^' 
i  forheWHOTB  head  and  ears  in  debt  during  his  consulship. 


'  ThcMlawa  of  adoption  were  drawn  up  in  tbe  itjU  of  a  petilioii  lo  tbe  pcojde,  Middl. 
aftei  the  foUowit^  fbimi—  p.  2S2. 

O 
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Vurof   the  Agrarian  Ian,  took  the  opportunity,  which  the 

694.      present  conjuncture  afforded,  to  conciliate  the  knigfata 

"•*'*"•  to  him,  by  doing  that  which  Cicero  had  blamed  the 

^3d  eon.    senate  for  not  doing ;  *  that  is  to  say,  by  easit^  tbem 

1X^33.03.  of  the  disadvantageous  contract  which  they  long,  in 

■VbL  rape,  vain,  complained  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of 

^^^'       what  they  had  stipulated  to  pay. 

SMt  J.  And,  lastly,  Ciesar  procured  a  special  law  from  the 

*'**■  **■     people  for  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia; 

and,  in  the  struggle  about  it,  so  terrified  and  humbled 

Luciillus,  who  was  the  chief  opposer,  that  he  brought 

him  to  ask  pardon  at  his  feet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  lands  but  those 
of  Campania  were  distributed  by  virtue  of  the  new 
Agrarian  law.  Twentycommissioners' were  chosen  to 
make  the  distribution ;  and  Pompey  did  not  disdain  to 
be  of  the  number.  One  of  them  (named  Cosconius') 

Vid.  A.  "  ^'J  ''  ploia  you,  cUiieiu,  la  onbin,  llut  P.  Clodiui  be,  to  *U  intenu  md 

OcIL  lib.       purpoiea  of  U«,  4a  Ualj  the  son  of  Fonteiuk,  ks  if  he  irere  b^olten  of  his  body 

5,  J9.  In  Uwful  manisge ;  ud  ihat  Fontdui  have  tbc  poirei  of  liii:  uid  death  orer  hioL, 

M  much  u  a  father  has  oter  ■  proper  son;  diii,  citinnB,  I  piBj  fou  to  conGim 

in  the  manner  in  irhidl  U  is  dnircd." 

There  were  three  condiiiuns  absolutely  DGceuuy  to  make  an  act  of  M*  kind 
r^ulai :  Bm,  that  the  adoplei  ihoald  be  aider  than  the  adopted,  and  inc^alile  ct 
procreating  children,  after  haiing  eDdearanrad  it  vilhoat  ueceii  when  he  was 
Pro  Doin,  capable^  secondly,  that  no  injury  or  diminution  should  be  dona  to  the  digiuly  or 
■dPoDt.  13.  the  religiouB  ritci  of  ehhet  (kmilV :  thirdly,  that  there  shoold  be  no  hand  or  col- 
luakn  in  it;  nor  any  thing  »ou(;ht  by  it,  but  the  genuine  efiecB  of  a  real  sdop. 
tion.  All  these  particulan  were  to  be  pRTioiuty  examined  by  the  colkge  of 
priest*;  and  if,  after  a  due  inquiry,  they  approired  the  petition,  it  was  pro^iaed 
to  the  luffraga  of  the  diizens,  living  in  Rnne,  vho  voted  according  to  their  ori- 
ginal iliviiion  into  thirty  curix,  or  ward*,  whidi  seem  to  twre  been  analogma  lo 
OUT  parishes;  where  no  boainesi,  hovrrer,  could  be  transacted  when  an  augur  n 
OOdMil  wu  obaavln)t  the  heiTcns.  Now,  in  this  adoplkin  of  Clodins,  there  was 
not  one  of  theae  coi.diiioni  obsennid ;  the  college  of  prieets  was  not  m  much  ■■ 
caoKulied  ;  the  adopter.  Fonteius,  had  a  wife  aud  children,  wai  a  man  obscnre 
and  uDknuwn.  not  full  twenty  years  oU,  when  Olodiui  was  thirty.five,  and  > 
acnatoT  of  the  noblrsi  birth  in  Rome:  nor  was  Ihae  any  thing  meant  by  it,  bat 
purely  to  procure  the  tribuoeahip :  for  the  aflUr  was  no  sootier  ma,  than  Cladhn 
wai  emancipated,  or  set  free  again  by  hii  new  rsthci,  from  all  bis  obHgatiana. 

'  The  twenty  comniissimen  established  a  colony  at  Ci4>ua>  md  thus  ibvw  itiM 
eiiy  out  of  the  subjection  in  which  the  itamaoa  had  kept  it  for  aboie  150  reu«. 
It  bad  all  that  time  borne  the  puaiihinenl  of  iti  reroll  against  Rome  sfts  the  battle 
oTCaniiie,  and  had  conlinued  without  senate,  without  mapslntt*,  and  without  an 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  only  the  retreat  of  these  who  cultiralBd  the  tv- 
rilory,  ukI  erety  year  an  officer  was  Mfit  froiu  Rome  to  •dminbur  justie*  thoe. 
Raised  by  Caur  to  tbe  rank  of  a  colony,  it  was  ddlverad  from  this  kind  of  *B' 
filude.  The  Roman  coloniea  were  like  little  conunoowealUia,  which  goremtd 
themaelTa  in  imitatiDa  of  Rome,  the  nMtropoUa.     Cm. 

'  Coicomua  had  been  prator  in  Cicero's  tonaulahip,  and  afterward  pfoODOBol  ia 
Spain. 
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dying  before  the  end  of  the  year,  his  (Jace  was  oflfered    Vnr  of 
to  Cicero,  but  he  refused  it:  and  he  tells  us,  that     fm. 
Caesar  often  reproached  him  afterward  with  this  re-  °  *^"^ 
ftisal,  as  a  proof  of  his  enmity,  and  that  he  would  ^.'=""- 
receive  no  iavonr  from  him.  Ad  Ait. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  time  when  these  things  *-.  '* 
were  in  Station,  Cicero  contrived  to  be  out  of  the  way.  ah.  9. 2. 
He  spent  the  months  of  April  and  May  in  the  country,  Ad  ak. 
mostly  at  bis  villa  near  Antium,  where  he  had  placed  ^  ^' 
his  chief  collection  of  books,  amusing  himself  with 
his  studies  aud  his  children,  or,  as  he  says  jocosely,  in 
counting  the  waves.  For  he  was  under  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  determine  how  he  should  act  in  relation  to 
the  public  affairs.     If  he  opposed  the  triumvirate,  he 
could  not  expect  to  continue  well  with  Pompey  (with 
whom  he  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  in  a  sepa- 
rate alliance,  imagining  that  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  screen  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies):  If  he 
made  himself  subservient  to  the  triumvirate,  he  could 
not  expect  to  continue  well  with  the  senate :  in  the 
first  he  saw  his  ruin;  in  the  second,  the  loss  of  his 
credit.     He  chose,  therefore,  a  middle  way;  which 
was,  so  to  temper  his  behaviour,  that,  without  submit- 
ting to  explicit  approbation  of  what  was  doing  hy  the  ib.  1. 19. 
triumvirs,  he  might  avoid  irritating  their  power  to  his 
own  destruction.     This  was  the  scheme  of  politics, 
which  (as  he  often  laments)  the  weakness  of  the  honest 
Qthe  fish-pond  menj,  the  pcrverscness  of  the  envious 
[nobody  knows  who],  and  the  hatred  of  the  wicked 
j^the  popular  party],  obliged  him  to  pursue. 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country,  lie  was  desired  by  n>.  a.  7- 
Atticus  to  sAid  him  the  copies  of  two  orations  which  he  ^296. 
bad  lately  made.   His  answer  was,  that  he  had  torn  one 
of  them,  and  could  not  give  a  copy ;  and  did  not  care 
to  let  the  other  go  abroad,  for  the  praises  which  it  he- 
stowed  on  Pompey ;  being  disposed  rather  to  recant 
than  publish  them,  since  the  adoption  of  Clodhrs. — He  Ad  ail 
o  o  2  *'"■ 
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Tim  of    seems  indeed  to  have  been  too  splenetic  at  present  to 

eat.      compose  any  thing  but  invectives,  of  which  kind  be  was 

^'^•'*"'  now  drawing  up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he  calls  them,  or 

sMdcoo.    g  secret  history  of  the  times,  to  be  shown  to  none  but 

Ad  Att.3  &  Atticus,  in  the  style  of  Theopompus,  the  most  satirical 

of  all  writers.  All  his  politics,  he  says,  were  reduced 

to  this  one  point,  of  hating  bad  citizens  [the  leaders  of 

the  popular  party],  and  pleasibg  himself  with  writing 

lb.  7-        against  them :  and  since  he  was  driven  from  the  helm, 

he  had  nothing  to  wish,  but  to  see  the  wreck  from  the 

shore ;  or,  as  Sophocles  says, 

«  Unds  dw  ihtlta  of  a  good  WHin  roof; 
Witb  miod  Krend;  aim,  ukd  pranc  (o  deep. 
Hew  the  loud  atonn  ind  boling  nin  irlthouL" 

Clodius,  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  his 
adoption,  began,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sue  for  the 
tribuRcship;  whilst  a  report  was  industriously  spread, 
which  amused  the  city  for  awhile,  of  a  breach  between 

lb.  IS.  bim  and  the  triumvirs.  The  new  plebeian  declared 
every  where  loudly,  that  his  chief  view,  in  desiring  the 
office  of  tribune,  was  to  rescind  all  Ciesar's  acts ;  and 
Ciesar,  on  his  part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in 
his  adoption,  and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.''  This 
story  (whether  true  or  false)  was  eagerly  carried  to  Ci- 

ib.  8.  cero  by  his  dear  disciple,  the  youngerCurio'  (who  had 
assured  him  before,  that  he  hated,  to  a  prodigious  de- 
gree, the  proud  kings,  and  that  all  the  young  nobles 
were  as  much  incensed  against  them  as  he  himself,  and 
would  not  bear  them  much  longer),  and  that  Memmius 

">■  •*■  and  Metellus  Nepos  had  declared  against  them :  which 
being  confirmed  also  by  Atticus's  letters,  gave  no  small 
comfort  to  Cicero :  all  whose  hopes  of  a  change,  to  the 

Jb.  3,  12.  k  11  pjegent  illi  Publium  plebeium  (actum  esse.  Hoc  vero  regnum  at  et  fbni 
nulla  pacio  potest.  Emlitat  id  nie  Publiua  [Clodius]  qui  obsijpicnt:  joisbo 
Caaum  nostrum  calltnmBa]bi,Antiimihin«n<K,K  inwispidafuiue." 

Balbui  wu  probably  named  one  of  the  cmnniUnoDCn  with  Pompey  for  plaot- 
ing  a  colony  >l  C^ina,  and  aceomputicd  Pompey  at  ibe  time  wboi,  in  hk  waj 
Ibither,  Cicero  aaw  liim  at  Aniium.  Bdbui  bad  been  pislot.  He  had  manied 
Cbot'*  lister,  by  wboia  he  had  a  daughter,  «ho  married  Octavius,  father  of  the 
emperor  Augustui.      Mong.  torn.  1.  p.  394- 

>  He  vaa  WQ  of  ScriboniUB  Curio,  conrul  in  C77. 
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advantage  of  his  cause,  depended  upon  their  quar-  Veu  of 
relliug  among  themselves.  The  pretended  ground  of  m*. 
this  rupture,  as  it  is  hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  ^^  ^ 
Clodius's  slighting  an  offer,  which  the  triumvirate  snadcen. 
made  to  him,  of  an  embassy  to  king  Tigranes.  Cicero,  Ad'Aii. 
mentioning  this  afikir  to  Atticus,  says,  "  I  am  much  ^- 1- 
delighted  with  what  you  write  about  Ctodius:  try  all 
means  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  send  or 
bring  me  word  whatever  you  learn  or  suspect,  and 
especially  what  he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy. 
Before  I  read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing  that  he  would 
accept  it ;  not  for  the  sake  oi  declining  a  battle  with 
him,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting;  but 
I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it  all  the  popularity 
which  he  has  gained,  by  going  over  to  the  plebeians. 
— If  he  slights  the  embassy,  and  if  this,  as  you  say, 
disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law,  we 
shall  have  rare  sport.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  Publius 
has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them,  since  he, 
who  was  lately  the  only  man  with  Ca;sar,  cannot  now 
find  a  place  among  the  twenty ;  and,  afler  promising 
one  embassy,  they  put  bim  off  with  another ;  reserving, 
I  suppose,  the  lucrative  ones  to  be  bestowed  upon 
Drusus  or  Vatinius,  while  they  bestow  the  barren  one 
upon  him,  whose  tribuneship  was  proposed  to  be  of 
such  use  to  them.  Warn  him,  I  b^  of  you,  on  this 
head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all  our  hopes  of  safety  are 
placed  on  their  falHngout  among  themselves,  of  which, 
as  I  understand  from  Curio,  some  symptoms  begin 
already  to  appear." — But  all  this  noise  of  a  quarrel 
between  them  was  found  at  last  to  be  without  cause ; 
or  if  there  was  any  real  disgust  among  them,  it  pro- 
ceeded not  far. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  June  (after  an  interview  n>.  a 
with  Atticus,  who  went  abroad  at  the  same  time  to  his  |^^ 
estate  in  Epirus).     He  resolved  to  decline  all  public 
business,  as  much  as  he  decently  could,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  defence 
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Var  of  of  causes ; ''  an  employment  always  popular,  which  made 

an.  many  friends,  and  few  enemies :  so  that  he  was  still 
B.C.  na. 

r~~T K  Amnv  Alt  other  Miuea  wUdi  he  ^nded  lUi  fomiDcr,  he  twice  defmded 

srad  eon.     A.  ThenDiu,  aud  ogee  L.  FUccui,  meo  of  pnetorim  dwnitTj.  who  tcr  both  «c 
nilibip.         qalited.    The  nwedia  for  Thenoui  an  loil ;  but  thulor  FUeeui  laDuin,  jet 

Thii  L.  Viloiui  FUoeui  bad  been  pTMoT  io  Cicero'i 

■     ■   ortheKnu<r« 

■  iMuHd  by  P  ... 

vhidi  *ai  albttad  to  him  frooi  bb  prmUnMp,    The  defam  eoodM  cfaie^  it 
'    diipUjing  the  dignllj  of  the  aimiiia),  and  tnvalidsting  the  credit  of  tbe  AnMic 

— •.  CkeroobcarTe«,''TbUlhe judge*, wfaotudtDawnandMeotheiiitegiltf 

iu<i  lift  thraugh  *  aeries  of  giut  Bnplormenli,  iroe  iheaudTO  the  beet 
witnciui  of  it,  uidcoulil  ootTaot  to  loun  U  of  otiberaiCipeeiaUjfromOTecitDa] 

' ~      '  'iiljMUiclaltaihUnMkaiDdtbdr 

V  ajtiong  them :  (luttheillovedilKni 
to  nave  letnung,  me  ouQpinie  oc  nuDy  an*,  an  ekgaoee  of  writiiu,  a  flocacr  at 
■iKakiDg,  aod  an  acutenn*  of  vk :  buiaitathcaaQclityof  ulaalh,ttie;b*dD(lDo■ 
lla]  afi(,  kncwnadungof  thefisceendrfficicyaf  it:  tliat all tbdT  coocon to  giriog 
evidence  •«•  not  bow  to  prole,  but  how  to  eipreat  what  thej  «aiil."  [Might  not 
tbe  lune,  wiihlTutb,  be  stud  ofCiccia'a  pleading)  fur  the  nod  part?] — "  Whema 
of  tbe  Romu  wimeieea,  who  wen  produced  agalnat  Flaoctn,  though  aereral  of  than 
cune  angry,  Kerce,  and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet  one  could  not  h<7p  atHsring  with 
i(liat  caution  and  nliglon  t}ii^y  deliTeted  what  they  had  to  uy :  and  though  they  hid 
the  giealeat  desre  to  hurt,  yet  could  not  do  it  for  theii  Kniplei : — That  ■  Roman, 
in  pving  hia  testimony,  wai  alwayi  jealoua  of  hhrnelf,  lot  he  ihould  go  too  far; 
we^ed  aU  hia  wordi,  and  wai  afraid  to  let  any  thing  dmpEtom  turn  too  ttailily  and 
paaaimately  t  or  to  aay  a  lyUablemonoT  leaitfaan  wai  neccsnir-" — One  pail  of 
the  diarge  against  Flaccui  wai,  for  pnAibiltng  the  Jew*  to  cany  out  of  luaptartnce 
the  gold  which  tbej  nied  to  collect  annually,  throuf^  the  empire,  for  the  temple  of 
JeniMlem;  aOwbicfaheeeiied,  and  remitted  to  thetmuDryatRome.  Thecharge 
itaelf  Memi  to  imply,  that  the  Jewimade  no  mean  figure  in  the  empire;  and  Cicero'i 
■nawer,  though  it  betrayi  a  great  ontempt  of  their  rdigtofL,  ihrough  hia  ignorance 
of  it,  yetthowe,  thatlhur  number  and  credit  were  very  coniiderahlealRome.  Tbe 
trial  KM  held  near  the  Aurelian  itepa,  a  place  of  greet  reiort  for  the  populace,  and 
panicularlji  for  tbe  Jews,  who  uied  it,  probably,  as  a  Idnd  of  exchange,  or  general 
rendearoui  of  their  countrymen  i  Cicoo,  ihenfore,  pioceeda  to  ray,  "  It  waiter 
IhJi  reaion.  Leeliui,  and  for  the  rake  of  thii  crime,  that  you  biTe  cboien  this  place, 
■nd  all  thii  crowd,  for  the  trial  i  you  know  what  a  numerous  band  the  Jewi  an) 
what  concord  among  ihemselvea;  what  a  huade  they  make  in  our  aiiem biles. — I 
will  speak  softly,  that  the  judges  mly  may  hear  me ;  Ear  there  are  people  ready  to 
Incite  them  against  mc  and  erery  hooeiL  man ;  and  I  would  not  vlUlDgly  laid  an* 
help  to  that  design — Bhiee  our  gold,  then,  hi  annually  carried  Out  of  iMy,  and  aO 
the  pTOTinccs,  la  the  tiameof  the  Jews,  to  JeTusalem,  FUccus,by  apublieedlc^ 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  it  from  Asia ;  and  where  i>  there  a  tnai>,  judges,  who 
does  not  truly  applaud  this  act?  Tbe  aenate,  on  leTeta]  diflennt  occasions,  but 
more  sevendy  in  tnyconsulthip,  condemned  the  eipnrtaiion  of  gold.  Towiihsland 
this  barbarous  supentiiion  was  apiece  therefofi:  of  laudable  discipline;  and,  out  ef 
regard  to  the  rtpuWic,  to  cotitemn  the  multitude  of  Jeiri,  who  are  so  turaullnout  io 
allour  asieniblies,  an  act  of  the  gnaiteat  gravity ;  btilPompey,  it  seems,  when  he 
took  Jenisalciu,  meddled  with  nothing  in  thit  temple  i  in  whii^,ason  many  other 
occastaus,  he  acted  prudently,  that,  io  so  suspicious  and  Ul-tongued  a  people,  he 
would  not  give  any  handle  for  calumny:  for  I  can  Deret  believe,  that  it  was  the  R- 
ligim  of  Jews  and  Bieinica,  which  hindered  this  excellent  general,  but  his  own  mo- 
desty." Then,  after  showing,  ''that  Fiaccui  had  not  emlKCiled  or  seiiBd  the  gold 
to  bu  own  use.  but  tiansrnitted  it  to  the  public  treasury,"  he  obserra,  "  that  it  was 
not  tlicrefore  for  thesakeofthe  crime,  but  to  raise  an  cnry,  that  this  fact  was  men. 
dooed;  and  that  the  aicuser's speech  »aa  tuned  from  the  judges,  and addreiaed  to 
the  drcle  aniuiid  them :  erery  city  (says  he),  LbUub,  has  it*  reUgicra ;  we  have 
ooia:  while  Jerusalem  flouririied,  and  J  odea  was  at  peace  widt  us,  their  idiglous 
riteiwerc  held  inconsislent  with  the  splendoarofthiscinpire,ihcgiBviiy  of  tbe  Ro- 
man name,  and  the  iDstltulion*  of  our  anccsloti ;  but  niucii  more  Ought  they  to  be 
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very  much  frequented  at  home,  and  hoDoursbly  at-  Voror 
tended  abroad,  and  maintained  bis  dignity,  he  says,  not  om. 
meanly,  considering  the  general  oppression  j  nor  yet  _°'  ^  *"" 


greatly,  considering  the  part  he  had  before  acted.       S93d  cod. 

The  triumvirate,  if  we  will  believe  Cicero  (whom,  I  "Tixti 
think,  we  cannot  have  any  good  reason  to  believe),  3.  is. 
came  soon  to  be  dreaded  and  detested  by  all  ranks  of 
men.    "  These  affecters  of  popularity  (says  the  orator) 
have  taught  even  modest  men  to  hiss.   Bibulus,  on  the 
other  band,  is  extolled  to  the  skies ;  though  I  know  not 
why,  unless  he  is  thought  to  save  the  state,  like  Fabius, 
by  doing  nothing."     This  consul,  from  his  retreat, 
was  continually  teasing  the  triumvirs  by  his  edicts,  in 
which  he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their  acts. 
y  Bibulus  (says  Cicero)  is  exalted  to  heaven  by  men's  ib.  s.  m. 
love  and  admiration.     People  do  nothing  but  tran-ni.i.s. 
scribe  and  read  his  protests  and  harangues.     He  has  ^.    ' 
attained  to  the  summit  of  glory  by  a  new  way.    No- 
thing  is  now  so  popular,  so  agreeable  to  the  people, 
as  invectives  against  our  popular  men.    Wherever  his 
edicts  are  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  pass  for  the  crowds  which  are  reading  them."   And 
this  common  curiosity  the  orator  would  have  pass  for 
a  demoastration,  that  the  edicts  were  highly  approved 
by  the  people  in  general.' 

held  >o  DOW  ;  iEdco  ibtv  have  In  ui  He,  bj  tikina  Rma,  what  opiDlon  tlur  bare 
of  ui;  and,  bT  tbetr  boDg  ooDqueied,  boir  dear  3ixj  an  to  the  gods."  He  pro- 
ceed*, Iq  the  tut  plaoB,  to  abow,  whu  he  bad  IntimaMd  la  the  bcgionlng,  "  tbat 
the  real  aim  of  tbii  trial  wai  to  Hcriflce  tboae  who  had  signalued  ihemsdvci 

againn  Cidlina,  to  the  malice  and  lerengE  of  the  Mdiiious." He  onncludecl 

bj  applflng  himself,  as  usual,  to  move  the  pit;  and  demencj  of  the  bendi  toward* 
the  penon  of  the  criminal,  b;  all  the  lopie*  proper  to  excite  compunOD;  "the 
merit  of  bla  former  Kriicn,  the  lusln  of  his  familf,  the  tean  of  his  children,  tbe 
discouragement  of  (he  hottest,  and  the  hurl  wliicb  the  republic  would  luflit'.  Id 
being  deprived,  at  such  a  time,  of  sucb  a  dtiien." 

>"  The  inclinations  of  the  people  fsays  Cicov)  were  shown  chiefl}' in  the  theatra  Ad  Alt.  L 

and  pul>lie  showi Id  tbeApollmarian  plays,  Diphiliu,  the  tragedian,  bavli^  j,  n.  |g^ 

spokeD,  io  an  tDSoleni  maiuier,  some  passage*  of  hii  part,  which  were  thought  to  HkuL 
hit  ihs  cbataeta  of  Pompejr,  was  fbnxd  to  repeal  ihem  a  thousand  timeii  p.908. 

'  Thoa  b7  our  RdwriM  ait  great 

The  time  wlD  Moae  when  thou  wilt  wretdiedlj  lament  that  greatn**) 

If  DehherUwiuictutoaicaiinatiain  thee.' 
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Vewof        How  just  this  inference  is,  we  may  gather  from  the 

en^.      following  particular :  the  senate  (seemingly)  to  put 

B.  <^6a   a„  aifront  upon  C«sar,  as  well  as  to  leave  him  power- 

MM  cm.    less  at  the  expiration  of  bis  consulship,  had  assigned  to 

siiLo^  ifl.  *^®  consuls  of  this  year,  instead  of  the  government  of 

nch  provinces  abroad,  the  care  of  the  woods  and  the 

roads  at  home.  At  the  motion  of  the  tribune  Vatinius, 

the  people"*  granted  to  Csesar  the  government  ofCis- 

yannBeT  Cuiin,  who  follavcd  Urn,  ippemd,  ha  na  duped  u  Pompe;  uted  M 
be  in  the  he)|;ht  of  tui  gldT-  II  ii  uld,  ihmt  Can,  oOtndtd  at  this,  )int  an 
account  of  it  to  Fompe;.  then  U  C^nii." 

[NdIxxIt,  who  reniembcn  what  happenal.  In  a  late  reign,  M  our  theatre,  when  i]m 

tia^edj  ofCato  waifinl  acted,  and  tlieieToidi  wcicugnifiouillyaoundc^  fonh — 

"*  Wlen  vice  preraili,  md  iinpioai  men  bear  away. 

The  poat  of  btmoDr  it  a  private  Uatiou," 

■iU  <nfer  any  thing.  coDcerring  the  aenne  and  dispoiititia  of  a  natitm,  from  indi 

roaring  and  clappings  aaCioeio  >peabB  or.] 

Ep.  31.  Cic:n>,  in  aoollier  letter  lo  A  tticua,  wriiea  to  this  effict :  "  After  sighing  ioDg 

in  Bccret,  and  then  groaning,  all  have,  at  Ian,  begun  lo  apeak  oat,  andcomplala 
loudly.  Oar  friend,  not  accuatonied  to  he  repraached,  but  to  be  praised  and  CKIdlcd, 
ia  fallen  into  a  dgtction  of  niind,  which  nhawiltKlf  in  hii  countenance:  he  knciwa 
not  which  way  to  turn  himsilf.  Ue  ia  Knilble  that  he  hat  pniceeded  too  6a,  shI  (hat 
to  rrcoU  will  eipow  him  to  the  chai^  of  inconstancy-  The  good  [i.  e,  the  fish- 
pond men,  and  their  cmlurcaand  adherents]  arc  hi>eneDiiea,aiideTen  the  wicked 
ore  not  hit  tHenda.  I  could  not  refrain  from  teaia,  when  I  taw  him,  on  the  ibtHi 
of  July,  haiarguing  againat  thecdfcltaf  Bibulus.  He,  who  never  uicd  to  appear 
In  the  roalrt  but  to  apeak  niagnilicenily  nf  his  own  merit,  and  to  be  applauded, 
what  a  mean,  abject  figure  did  he  make  there,  dispkaiing  not  only  the  cuilimce, 
hut  himaclf!  a  jpeclaSe  agreeable  to  none  but  Crattaa.  For  my  own  pirt,  as 
Apelka  or  Proto^ei  would  have  been  grieved  to  tec  one  of  tlitir  cautij  piece* 
betmeared  with  dirt,  ao  it  was  a  teal  grief  to  me  to  see  the  man,  whom  1  had 
painted  with  all  the  eolourt  of  my  art,  beconK  of  a  audden  ao  defonnedi  for, 
thongh  nobody  can  think,  lince  the  aSair  of  Clodiua,  that  I  have  nr.y  reason  to  be 
bia  friertd,  yet  my  Iotc  for  him  wa>  to  great,  that  no  Injury  could  <^ace  it." 

Ep.  93.  I"  ■"'••hi.'r  letter — "  I  have  nothing  to  lay  lo  you  concerning  the  republic,  but 

that  all  the  world  hates  our  present  govemon  i  andyct  there  it  no  hope  of  a  change. 
Pooipey,  aa  you  may  eaaily  believe,  is  notcontmi  with  himteIC,  and  repents  moat 
hcariUy  of  what  he  haa  done.  I  cannot  roreice  what  will  he  the  iiaue  of  ibeie 
ihir^;  but  certainly  they  aecm  lo  threatcTi  aome  sudden  calamity." 

Ep  23.  Againi  "Ontfiinid  Pompcy  iithoroUDhlydiwustedwiihhiiprcsentsitualiofi, 

and  wiahes  to  be  reiMOTed  lo  that  froiu  which  he  fell ;  be  iinpana  to  ma  hi]  am- 
oero,  and  plaiiOy  laks'me,  M'hat  remedy? — I  can  see  none." — Vel  Cicero,  in 
hia  Bccond  Philippic  (»h.n  Fompey  and  Vrsn  were  both  dead),  bad  the  coo- 
6dence  io  a>sert.  "  that  he  ussA  all  ajgumenta,  and  hia  utmoat  cndeavouia,  in 
,  (he  coniKlship  of  the  worthy  Bib  ulua,  to  bring  Fompey  to  a  breach  widi  Csaar." 

niiddJ.  [Thi,  j(^  no,  „u  ^^^^^^  ^■^^^  ^y^  ,^„  1„,  ^;j„,_     p,_  Sliddlelon,  however, 

P-  """■  placet  the  two  (a'Sigea  lovirgly  lof  ether,  at  ifihiy  were  contiguous  pirls  of  one 

and  the  tame  discounie,  or  at  least  viry  near  neighboura.^  "  EutCiewr  wasmoiB 
tucrcMful,  and  drew  Fompey  ignite  away  from  him." 

'*  lUud  le  aci'e  vnlo,  Sampsieeranium,  nostrum  amieum,  vehementer  tul 

atattu  iMEiiitere ;  Tetlilulr|ue  in  turn  Im-um  cuperr,  ex  quo  decidii;  doloreroque 
auum  iinpertin;  nobit.  el  mcdieitijm  inlcrdum  apcrte  qusicrei  quani  ego  posaum 
Invcr.ire  niillam."    Ad  Att.  I.  2.  ep.  33. 

"EgoM.  Bibulo,pra>stanii!isimocivcconau1e, nihil  prstennisi,  quantum  facere 

nitique  poiui,  quin  I'oii'iwrnm  aCimarit  conjunciione  avncarem.     In  quoCtMac 

tHidnrl'uit:  ipse  enim  Pompcium  amra  (kmiliaritate  disjunxit."    Philip.  2.  10. 

MuVI.  ■  ''TM8(aBy>  Dr.  Aliddli!ton)wt>acTucl  blow  lo  the  power  of  the  tcnale,  and  ■ 

p.  3i:i.         direct  iRfrlngement  of  the  old  eorsiiinlion,  ai  it  transferred  to  the  pci^Ie  a  tight 
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alpine  Gaul  and  Ulyricunit  with  three  legions,  for  the  -^f^^„ 
term  of  Bve  years.    This  convinced  the  senate  of  their     eiM. 
own  impotence ;  so  that  when,  on  the  death  of  Me-    ^^:^L 
teilus  Celer  (suspected  to  be  poisoned  by  his  wife^J^""' 
Clodia),  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  became  sueton.  23. 
vacant,  and  Csesar  declared  s  desire  to  have  that  pro-  ^i^ 
vince  added  to  the  other,  they  themselves  decreeid  it 
to  him  readily,  together  with  a  fourth  legion,  to  pre- 
vent his  recurring  a  second  time  to  the  people. 

And  now  Cffi8ar,havingconsidered  that  he  should  be  Dio, lib. 38. 
long  absent  from  Rome,  that  envy  was  stronger  than  S^m.  de 
friendship,  and  that,  if  he  prospered  in  the  war,  Pompey  ^-  p- 
might  grow  jealous  of  him,  and  depart  from  the  political 
scheme  concerted  between  them, concluded  wisely,  that 
no  means  would  be  so  effectual  to  hold  him  fast  as  an 
allianceofaiBnity,  formed  by  giving  to  him  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Julia,  a  beautiful  and  most  accomplished 
young  lady."  Nor  did  C«sar  fail  of  success  in  this  mea- 
sure; for  Pompey  became  so  enamoured  of  his  amiable 
young  wife,  as  to  reduce  all  his  politics  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch)  to  contrivances  how  he  might  amuse 
and  entertain  her  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
It  was,  probably,  about  the  same  time,"  as  well  as 

which  the;  had  never  neniscd  or  preleiided  to  before."  And,  In  nipport  of  tbli 
auertion,  ibe  doclnr  dies  Cic  In  Vitia.  15.  "  Erlpuerit  leDMai  provinda  da. 
ccrnendi  poIesUIeni ;  iinpenUiriideligendijudiduin;  Knrii  dupcDUitiancm ;  qua 
nunquun  sibl  populut  Rotnaniu  ■ppetmC,  qui  numqiuni  hnc  >  lummt  cooilUl 
gubemaiione  Aufcrre  conalus  «i(."  Hov  con  this  be  reconciled  witb  tbe  fact  of 
die  Oabiniui  Uir,  or  with  Ihiit  of  the  peopb'i  tnniftRiDg  to  FonipeT,  by  Iha 
Mutilian  law  (piucd  thiougb  the  persuasion  of  Cicero),  the  goTemaient  i^  the 
provinces  which  hmd  been  ueigned  to  LucuUui?  Vid.  tupr.  p.  30n,  306.  ud 
ToL  3.  b.  6.  ch.  7-  notci  "  ud  -. 

■  She  bad  been  promiudtoServQiusCicpio,uid  iherefote,  to  comfort  him  under 
hin  dinppaintmeiit,  Foinpe;'8  duighin  wu  now  given  him  for  ■  wife,  who  had 
been  daiKoed  for  Fauitut  bjrlla. 

'  '  "  *  eiery  difficuhtoiMCTlain  the  order  oftbetnnuctioiu  and  erenli  of 


thiiycu,  the  anclcnc  wriieri  not  igieeins  in  chat  point,  even  when  Ihey  agcee  in 
ihefacts  (which  ftequenl!)'  Ihey  do  not).  Appian  and  Diohare  placed  the  twomar- 
riafte>  after  the  peopk'a  grant  of  theproiince  of  Gaul  uiCffiiar,  and  have  imputed 
both  to  the  motive  above  mentioned.  ButSuetooiui  apeaki  of  thou  mamagen  an 
priin'  10  that  grant,  atcribing.  in  a  great  meamite,  the  grant  itielf  to  the  credit  and 
influence  of  UKtat's  father-in-law  and  >on-in-Ia*. — "  Socero  intur  generoque 
tufingantibuii,  ex  omni  provindaruui  ropia  Oalliss  potlraimam  eleolt,    &c  22. 

Plutarch  tnaniea  Pompey  to  Julia  preaently  after  bei  faCber'a  decticai  to  tbs 
conmilahip,  and  before  hii  entering  on  that  tnagiitncy. 

From  the  aevenleenth  and  eighteenth  epinlei  (lib.2.)  cf  Cicen)  (o  AWeua,llwoaId 
KCin  that  the  matriage  of  Fompey  with  Julia,  the  paaaing  of  the  Campanian  and 
other  law)  propoted  1^  Caam,  and  hit  obtaining  tbt  pTovinct  of  Oanl,  woe  mudi 
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Vcw  of    with  the  aame  view,  of  leaving  behind  him  in  the  city 

«84.     powerful  friends,  who,  during  bis  absence,  would,  on 

,  "•*^''°"  all  occasions,  support  him  in  hisenterprises,  that  Cassar 

J^Jj^"-    himself  married  Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  Calpumius 

Piso,  whom  the  triumvirs  had  fixed  upon  to  be  one 

of  the  next  year's  consuls.     His  colleague  was  to  be 

Gabinius,  a  creature  of  Pompey's. 

The  aristocratic  worthies,  extremely  alarmed  at  these 
marri^es,  and  much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  laws  and 
n^latious,  used  great  freedom  of  speech  on  all  those 
subjects  in  their  priv^e  meetings  and  table  conversation ; 
andtheyoungerCurio  had  even  the  boldness  to  declaim 
openIy,aad  make  loudinvectives  against  thetriumvirate 
in  their  proceedings/  Those  free  discourses  (which 
doubtless  transpired),  and  the  temerity  of  the  brisk 
young  man,''  tc^ether  with  the  applauses  and  caresses 
he  met  with  from  the  faction,  seem  to  have  brought 
Vettius  once  more  upon  the  stage — that  Vettius  who 
had  been  Cicero's  spy,  informer,  and  witness,  in  the 
a£&ir  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  [^F€ttiusille,illenoster 
AdAiL  index.l  This  wretch,  who  had  formerly  accused  Ctesar 
vid.  mpr.  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Catiline,  now  took  it  into 
^  ^^*-  his  head  to  swear  a  plot  upon  the  opposite  faction,  and 
particularly  upon  the  younger  Curio,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  at  the  head  of  certain  young  nobles,  who  had 
combined  to  assassinateeitherPompeyorCffisar.orbotb. 
AVhether  such  a  design  had  been  really  formed,  or  whe- 
ther Vettius  had  been  suborned  to  act  the  part  he  did, 

Ep.  17.        ■bouldwwm>time.''FroniuutKribi)i,lt«Kntio.l\ubMnrSimp(icfniDiulP<>i|. 

peiiu.]    Nihil  nt,  quod  non  limendum  idt,   'OfttjL^yt^fur^  r^thIs  rvrjuiM^irKf. 
(ApertctymiiiidsiiiffactaUl  Quid enlni lilmrtpaidna «ffiiiiutii conjunetia, quid 
■ger  CatDpwiui,  quid  eSiiiio  pecunic  liguiflcatP"    l^nwuiing,  b;  the  last,  ihe  fife 
jicui'  tribute  from  tbc  eMi,  to  be  nnpkivRl  in  purcbaiiiig  Imods  tbr  the  poot-i 
Ep.  18.  "A  Ceure  T*lde  libcralii«  InTiUK-in  Icgidonem  iUxn,  lilu  at  lim  l^iUu." 

'  "  Univetu  rata  at  drducti,  ape*  ut  □ulb  sit,  aliquuido  nan  modo  ptiraloa, 
Tflrunj  etiim  mftgutratuH  libenM  fore.  Hac  tAinen  in  opprvuime,  Ktuto,  in  dr* 
culii  duntuHt,  tt  coDviviia,  e&t  libenor,  quam  fitit.  Vioccn  incipit  limoc«m  dokir; 
nd  its,  ul  omuia  tint  pleniuiina  deipentionia."     Ad  Atl.  Gp.  18.  lib.  3. 

"  Unu*  loquitur,  et  palam  adrenatur  BdoleKHu  Cuiio.  Hl.L^^J«■■^l■^1^n^^»l^r.l^ 
conaalutfttto  fottaiit  perhoiioi&ca,  agat  pMcrcB  beaeralauiE  pamula  I  baaii 
Impertiuii  tui." — Ibid. 

*  Thia  youDg  mali'i  fathec,  Scribooiui  Curio,  hid  bcoi  cotuul  in  677,  Mid  ••• 
B  particular  filmd  of  Clono'i.     The  «od  wu  the  otatct'*  dltdplc 
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18  DOt  to  be  cleared  up  by  any  thing  we  read  in  the   Tw  of 
ancient  ivriters,  who  mention  the  disturbance  he  made      tm. 
by  his  infomiation.    What  appears  unquestionable  is,  ^  *^"' 
that  he  was  cast  into  prison  upon  his  own  confession  '^j^' 
of  having,  contrary  to  law,  carried  about  him  a  dagger ; 
that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  was  there  secretly  de- 
spatched, and  his  carcass  thrown  out  into  the  street; 
and  that  no  inquiry  was  made  afler  the  authors  of  hia 
sudden  death. 

Suetonius,  to  the  discredit  and  disgrace  of  himself  ^o"-'" 
as  an  historian,  tells  us,  without  any  hesitation,  "  that  a 
Cssar"  [the  distinguishing  feature  of  whose  character 
was  nobleness  of  soul^,  "  to  strike  a  terror  into  all  those 
of  the  opposite  faction,  engaged  Vettius,  by  the  force  of 
bribes,  to  depose,  that  he  had  been  solicited  by  certain 
persons  to  kill  Pompey."  And  he  adds,  "thatVettius 
having  been  produced  in  the  rostra  by  Ceesar,  to  declare, 
according  to  their  private  agreement,  the  names  of  the 
delinquents ;  and  having  named  two  or  three,  without 
gaining  credit,  Caesar,  despairing  of  success  in  so  rash 
an  enterprise,  took  off  the  informer,  it  is  thought,  by 
poison  [intercepigge  veneno  indicem  cre^Htr''].'* 

If  the  historian  had  reported,  that,  when  there  was 
a  great  crowd  in  the  forum,  Ceesar  went  thither  in  dis- 
guise to  pick  a  pocket,  it  would  have  been  as  credible 
as  the  subornation  and  poisoning  imputed  to  him.  But, 
in  order  to  reject  this  monstrous  tale,  we  need  not  have 
recourse  to  Cssar'sunvaryingcharacter  of  magnanimity 
and  generosity.  A  very  learned  and  ingenious  modem, 
by  no  means  partial  to  him,  makes  no  scruple  to  con- 
tradict Suetonius  so  far  as  to  say,  "  that  there  is  not  Mong.  tun. 
the  least  likelihood  of  Csesar's  having  set  Vettius  to  ^iJ^  °"' 
work,  for,  had  Ctesar  been  author  of  the  project,  it 
would  have  been  better  conducted."  And  he  observes, 
that  Vettius's  naming,  in  his  first  deposition,  Brutus, 

"  That  ht  mk,  during  hli  c.  H- 
te  open]]',  upM  anj  urgeot  occulon. 
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Mar's  mistress  Servilia,  as 
'  the  intended  assassination,  is  a  clear  proof,  that  Cssar 
"■*'■"■  did  not  su^;e8t  to  the  informer  the  matter  of  that 
SSiT"   deposition.* 

Plutarch  makes  no  mention  oftnisanair,  except  in 
his  Life  ofLucullustwberehetelisii 8,  "Thatthe  friends 
of  Lucullus  and  Cato,  having  expressed  a  very  sharp 
resentment  of  the  insults  which  those  two  great  men 
had  suffered  from  the  opposite  faction,  who  had  forcibly  ' 
driven  them  out  of  the  forum,  the  partisans  of  Pompey 
produced  a  certain  Bnittian  [Vettius],  whom  they  said 
they  had  apprehended  lying  in  wait  to  kill  Pompey: 
that  Vettius,  when  examined  before  the  senate,  did  not 
accuse  Lucullus,but  other  persons,  of  having  instigated 
him  to  the  murder;  but,  when  interrogated  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  he  named  Lucullus  as  the  man 
who  had  hired  him.  Nobody  gave  credit  to  what  he 
said,  it  being  evident  that  he  had  been  suborned :  and 
people  were  confirmed  in  this  persuasion,  when,  after 
a  few  days,  the  carcass  of  the  accuser  was  seen  lying  at 

•  YctCtcBra'>ED|iU>h  biNniNi,  IutIiik  ipidun  of  iIm  great  dioflectioo  of  the 
people  to  the  trlnniTin  (which,  I  beliere,  appesn  nowhen  but  In  Clooo'i  letten), 
gas  on  tliiui  "But,  to  give  « tarn  to  the  diiposition  oTihipeopIt^OTtodnw  tfadr 

Uleniion,  it  leut,uiotlitT  vny.  Cteut  conlriTcd  to  unuK  the  dty  with  the  ducoirajr 
<rfa  new  eotxpincj  to  MUMnnUc  Fompcj."  And  dicn  rdalz*  ibc  itorr,  0*  it  u  tdd 

■  iMteifromCkerouiAtticut;  alter  wliich,  be  *diU, '■  But  it  happned  io  tfaii. 


■1  ll  OMiiinonlr  doea  in  ill  plot*  ot  the  Mine  kind,  that  the  too  grml  eageneM  <J 

iienuDagen  dotioyed  it!  effect:  for,  bv  the  extraTagance  to  wliidi  it  wat  piubed, 

onfuted  Itielf ;  and  wa*  encenaiiied  with  ao  genenl  a  ccntempt  by  all ordot, that 


Caaarwai^ad  toMridofitbyMnngliiigotpoiBMdliaVattiuapdTatdjiii^ifaa, 
andgiTineit  out  tlutitwaadonebj  theoon^raton."  For  this  lait  fltcL,  Cic  Id 
Vttin.  aDdPlut-lnl/ncnll.aTeqtiotedt  yet  the  orator,  in  hb  ipeech  ^ainn  Vati. 
niua,  charge*  him,  Dot  Coiar,  with  the  muidert  and  Plucareb,  in  ^fiing  of 
Vetiiun'i  information,  and  of  his  death,  nerd  once  Damei  Cnar. 

IM.  CreirieT,  not  leaa  prejndiced  thsa  Dr.  Hiddleton  agwiiM  Cmv,  write*  to 
this  effect:  "  Voung  Curio,  a*  I  have  iwd,  had  rendered  hiouelf  adioua  to  CbUt, 
by  declaring  against  the  irianiTirate.  Caaar  reaoind  to  britig  him  and  aereral 
othcn  into  trouble,  b;  contriring  lo  have  a  weight  j  charge  brought  agdmt  them, 
which  would  make  a  great  Dense.  FarthispuTpoubemadeuseoftbatVeltius,bj 
whom  he  himself  had  formeil;  been  impeached,!*  an  accomplice  of  CaliUne." — 
Then  comoi  the  ilorj  m  related  byCicera — Afterwhich  tie  lays — "  The  imposture 
was  too  ill coDcenedtDbeattbeligbtofajudida]  inquiry.  Cienr ■ppreheoded the 
consequcncciofiosenKleaiacBluniny.  One  morning  Vettfais  wa*  round  strangled 
in  the  priion.  Such  were  the  wages  with  whldi  Cnar  paid  the  services  of  tiiit 
villain.  He  would  have  thrown  the  suspidoD  of  hi*  deau)  upon  others;  bat  n». 
lH>d^  wa*  deceived;  and  falilory"  [not  Cicero,  nor  even  Suetonius,  noi  anyothel 
ancient  writer]  "charge*  him  with  thi*  mutdei,  bortible  in  all  it* circumatancea. 
Cicero  (adds  H.  Crevier,  in  a  note)  make*  Vathiiui  author  of  the  mncda;  bul 
ihat  was  only  a  pditic  caution  to  avoid  ofietidiog  Cbobi." 
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the  prisoU'door.    It  nas  indeed  reported  that  be  had    Varor 
killed  himself;  but  the  mark  upon  his  neck  of  a  halter,     rau. 
aud  the  marks  upon  his  body  of  blows,  seem  clearly  to  ^*^-^ 
testify,  that  those  who  had  suborned  him  had  likewise  ^^^ 
despatched  him,  that  he  might  not  reveal  their  crime." 

Appian,  after  mentioning  Cato's  violent  opposition  De  b.  g 
to  that  part  of  Caesar's  Campanian  law  which  obliged  ' ''' 
the  senators  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  it,  odds, 
**  that  Vettius,  a  man  of  the  lower  sort,  ran  sud- 
denly into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  brandishing  a 
drawn  dagger,  and  declaring  aloud,  that  he  had  been 
suborned  by  Bibulus,  Cicero,  and  Cato,  to  kill  both 
Ceesar  and  Pompey,  and  that  the  dagger  was  given  him 
by  Posthumius,  one  of  Bibulus's  lictors.  Csesar,  though 
the  story  had  not  much  the  air  of  truth,  made  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  exasperate  the  multitude,  and  he  put 
off  the  &rther  Inquiry  into  the  informer's  allegations 
till  the  next  day ;  but  Vettius  was  that  very  n^ht 
killed  in  the  prison.  Various  conjectures  there  were 
concerning  the  authors  of  his  death.  Cfesar  charged 
it  upon  those  whose  guilty  consciences  made  them 
afraid  of  a  discovery;  and  he  obtained  the  people's 
consent  to  his  having  a  guard,  that  might  defend  him 
from  such  treacherous  attempts." 

Cicero's  account  of  the  matter  is  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticds. 

"  In  my  letter  by  Numestius  I  pressed  you  to  come  ub.  s. 
hither  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  nothing  could  ex-  "^  ** 
ceed  it.  Make  more  haste,  if  it  be  possible,  than  I  there' 
urged  you  to  use.  Do  not,  however,  be  alarmed  at  this 
(for  I  know  you,  and  know  that  love  is  always  solicit- 
ous and  anxious):  the  thing,  I  hope,  will  not  be  so  bad 
in  the  event  as  in  the  report.  Vettius,  that  Vettius  who 
was  my  spy  and  informer,  had  promised  Caesar  (as  I  have 
discovered)  that  he  would  contrive  to  make  Curio,  the 
son,  fall  under  thesuspicion  of  some  criminal  enterprise. 
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Vor  of    H«¥tBg,  therefore,  iBanuated  himself  into  an  intimacy 

8H.      with  the  young  man,  and  havi^  had,  as  appears,  many 

'•*^'*'  meetings  with  him,  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  bim  in 

■"^^^   confidence,  that  he  was  determined  to  fall  with  hit 

''^'     sUtcs  upon  Pompey,  and  kill  him.     Curio  carried 

this  to  his  father,  who  discovered  it  to  Pompey. 

"  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Vetting 
brought  in.  At  first  he  denied  that  he  ever  had  any 
conversation  with  Curio;  but  did  not  long  persist  in 
that.  He  requested  to  be  admitted  an  evidence,  which 
was  readily  granted.  He  then  informed  the  house, 
that  there  was  a  plot  formed  by  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  of  whom  Curio  was  the  leader:  that  PauUns 
was  engaged  in  it  from  the  first,  with  Brutus  also, 
and  Lentulus,  the  <on  of  the  flamen,  with  the  privity 
of  his  father :  that  the  secretary  of  Bibulus  had  Iminglit 
bimad^^erfromBibulushimself.  Thewnate laughed 
at  this :  that  Vettius  could  not  have  been  master  of  a 
da^;er,  unless  the  consul  had  given  him  one.  Another 
circumstance  helped  to  discredit  the  information  with 
the  house,  which  was,  that,  on  the  13th  of  May,  Bi- 
bulus had  put  Pompey  on  his  guard  against  treachery, 
for  which  he  had  Pompey's  thanks.  Curio  was  called 
in  to  answer  to  Vettius^s  allegations,  and  soon  con- 
founded him  upon  one  article,  which  was,  that  the 
young  nobles  bad  agreed  to  attack  Pompey- in'the 
forum,  on  the  day  when  Gabinius  gave  his  show  of 
gladiators,  and  that  Paullus  was  to  be  the  leader  in 
the  attack-,  whereas,  it  appeared  that,  at  that  very 
time,  Paullus  was  in  Macedonia.  The  senate  decreed, 
that  Vettius,  having  confessed  his  wearing  a  dagger, 
should  be  laid  in  irons,  and  that  whoever  should  set 
him  free  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
It  was  generally  supposed,  that  the  scheme  was  laid 
80,  that  Vettius  should  be  taken  in  the  forum  with  a 
dagger,  and  the  slaves  likewise  with  arms;  and  that 
then  he  should  request  to  be  admitted  an  evidence: 
but  the  scheme  was  disconcerted,  by  the  information 
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which  Fompey  received  from  Curio.    The  decree  of  ^""  "^ 
the  senate  was  read  id  an  asseinbly  of  the  people.  «»4. 

"  The  next  day,  however,  Ceesar,  who,  when  prstor,  ^'^'*' 
had  hindered  Q.  Catulus  from  ascending  the  rostra,  '"??^ 
produced  Vettius  there,  brought  him  into  that  place  vid.  lupr. 
where  Bibulus,  the  other  consul,  durst  not  then  ap-  p  ^^ 
pear.  Here  the  fellow  gave  himself  a  loose  to  say 
what  he  pleased  upon  public  matters.  And  now, 
first  of  all,  he  omitted  Brutus  in  his  deposition,  whom, 
in  the  senate,  he  had  chai^d  most  veheraently ;  which 
showed  that  he  had  been  well  schooled  aad  instructed 
the  night  before.  In  the  next  place  he  named,  as 
accomplices,  men  against  whom  he  had  not  thrown 
out  the  most  distant  hint  when  examined  in  the  se- 
nate, particularly  Lucullus  (who,  he  said,  used  often 
to  send  to  him  that  Caius  Fannius,  who  had  been 
active  in  the  impeachment  against  Clodius)  and  Lucius 
Domitius,  from  whose  house,  he  said,  the  conspirators 
were  to  sally  forth.  He  did  not  expressly  name  me, 
but  said,  that  a  Bne-spoken  cousular,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  consuls,  had  told  him, 
that  there  was,  at  present,  great  occasion  for  an  Ahals 
Servilius,  or  a  Brutus.  Atler  the  assembly  had  been 
dismissed,  he  was  called  back  by  Vatinius,  and  then 
added,  that  he  bad  heard  from  Curio,  that  my  son-in-law 
Piso  and  Marcus  Laterensis  were  in  the  conspiracy. 

"  Vettius  is  now  accused  before  Crassus  Dives  upon 
the  law  de  Ft.  Should  he  be  condemned,  he  will, 
without  question,  pretend  to  make  new  discoveries, 
and  pray  to  be  admitted  an  evidence;  and,  if  this  be 
granted,  we  shall  have  abundance  of  trials.  Though 
I  am  not  used  to  slight  the  smallest  matter,  I  have 
no  apprehension  from  all  this. 

"  People  express  much  affection  for  me;  hut  so 
very  full  is  every  thing  of  wretchedness,  that  I  am 
absolutely  tired  of  my  life,"  &c.  &c. 

Dio  Cassius  gives  us  quite  another  story :  he  writes, 
"  that  Cicero  and  Lucullus,  extremely  displeased  with  L.38.p.e3. 
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Vnrtir    the  proceedings  of  the  triumvirs,  formed  a  desigu,  but 

eiM.      without  success,  to  take  off  both  Cassar  aud  Poinpey 

^*'-^-  by  the  hand  of  Vettius."     That  Vettius,  being  dis- 

sm  coo.    covered  and  apprehended  before  he  could  perpetrate 

*"     ^      the  murder,  named  those  who  had  employed  him ;  aud 

that,  if  he  had  not  named  Bibulus  among  the  con- 

^irators,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  other  two: 

but  having  accused  Bibulus  out  of  revenge  for  his 

having  imparted  the  matter  to  Pompey,  he  felt  under 

8  suspicion  of  having  given  false  evidence  against  Lu- 

cullus  and  Cicero,  and  of  having  been  suborned  to 

calumniate  them.   Various  rumours  concerning  these 

things  went  about,  and  nothing  certain  was  known. 

Vettius,  when  he  was  produced  before 'the  people, 

having  named  only  those  whom  I  have  mentioned, 

was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there,  in  a  very  short 

time,  privately  put  to  death." 

It  is  highly  improbable,  that  Cicero  (though,  by  in- 
clination and  principle,a  murderer  of  all  enemies  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  senate)  was  in  any  plot  to  as- 
sassinate Pompey ;  not  only  because  on  Pompey  was  his 
chief  dependence  for  protection  against  Clodius,  who  of 
late  had  terribly  threatened  him ;  but  because  (if  in  any 
thing  he  may  be  credited)  he  ever  loved  Pompey  per- 
sonally, even  when  he  hated  his  politics.  Nevertheless, 
that  a  design  to  kill  both  Pompey  and  Csesar  had  really 
been  fornfed  by  the  younger  Curio,  in  concert  with 
many  of  the  young  nobles  (the  tangmnariajtiventtu, 
ofwhomCicerosays,  in  ep.  7- of  lib.  2.  that,  by  there- 
port  of  Curio  to  him,  they  had  conceived  a  mortal  en- 
mity to  Pompey : "  and  would  not  bear  the  government 

■  "  IHo  (wfi  M.  Hongsull)  U  aa  lidicDkiu*  ■■  to  ipeak  of  thii  iffiir  u  ■  ml 
omupincj  ^aiiin  Cooar,  u  well  u  igaiDit  Pompey,  tfaoo^  Ciceio.  in  thi* 
kuec  (ihe  twmty-fiiunli  of  ite  aeand  book)  and  in  his  invective  igunst  Vidniua, 
ipoiki  only  d  Pompey."  Ttae  reader,  periu^M,  nil  umile  at  the  reason  here 
given  for  calling  Dio  ridiculoiu :  for,  lurcly,  ooihing  which  Cicero  uys  oD  the 
aubjcct,  eithn  in  the  letter  or  in  the  inrccciTe,  on  be  dediive  agaioM  DIo  with 
rcgaid  to  the  point  io  quntion,  if,  u  Dio  repoiti,  thoe  wa>  rally  an  anaauaadon- 
plot,  and  datm  himselT  waa  io  it. 

"'IJna«pcaeitEalutlii,inoniiii  Inur  ipaoa  djaaenuD,  cujiu  ego  qusdam  iaitia 
•OHd  ex  Curiraie. — Megabocdiiu  [PompeUia]  et  hnc  laiigumuia  juvoitiu  iniaii- 
dadmaeac"    U  2.  ep.  7- 
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of  the  proud  kings,'  meaimig  the  triumrirs),  is  a  fact  not    Vw  or 
without  some  foundation  even  in  Cicero's  letters,  who     bm. 
frequently"  speaks  of  an  extreme  discontent,  and  even  "'*'•"• 

J  "  Seito  Curtonem  inlnlitiTntem  Toiine  id  me  nlalMuin.    Vilde  ^  Mnno  nilifa^. 
^  Pnblio  [Clodio]  aim  tuii  Utnrit  cangradiM.   Ipae  too  nnniidain  In  modum 
'H^ei  odiue  supCTOoi.'    FcrBqne  nuiabat  iscetuaia  e«e  jnTcntulcm,  Dtque  fan 
hjsc  pone.    Bene  habemoi;  ma,  •!  in  hk  spa  at,  i^ltior,BUud  >gamiu.   Ego 
me  do  HiMoria."   Ep.  & 

N.B.  CiaTawM>tlhi>tiiDeatAiitiuni;Mtdwiile(tluUlMtluUbe>tFaniilB 
Ac  31it  of  April)  llwl  he  ihall  leave  Fctmin  tbe  l«t  of  Alaj,  ud  be  M  AnHnm 
the  3d.  Ttui  from  ihenoe  he  dull  go  to.Tiueulum,  itamce  to  Arpimmi,  ud  be 
at  Rome  the  lit  of  June. 

>"  Video  jtin,qaainiidiaMMeat,et>ibi  lit  haUtMun.  Nihil  me  e>iNiiiM(b,De- 
qoe  OKI,  Deque  aTtKOphtaal  o  didieiiM,  niii  bnvl  teinpote  deaidenri  noalra  illalem- 
pc»B  TJderla.  etenim  A  Mt  inriJioM  xnanii  notentia;  cum  eanonad  populnm,  aoi 
adliHbamiiie*iiiilnodennMRdacla^t,quicUMiDcaHafoTe7  ProiDdeiKilieel&* 
Qaal,qitaaTaIait,Conni]a,trilniiiosplebii,deDiqueetlaiQVUiiiiiitniiiiainiU(r- 
dotiJliCB^  [bii  tlncta  puTpural  valiant;  videbia  brevi  tempgre  nuigDoa  Don  Diodo 
eoa,  qui  nihil  tilubanmt,  nd  etlam  ilium  iptum,  qui  peccaiil,  CaloDcm."  Bp.  9. 

N.  B.  He  had  juat  before,  In  thla  letter,  laid  tbe  blune,  in  a  great  maaante,  upon 
Cato,  that  tbe  revolution  la  the  gonnunent  vai  ao  auddenly  made ;  became  Cuo 
bad,  bj  hii  obfdna^  in  the  affkir  of  the  kni^ti' pedlioD,  alienated  than  fnaa  (he 

"Id  me  Incuirit  Roma  nnltne  Curio  Meui.    Sunm,  Hanmi,  MetelU 

Nepotii  erpnanait  odium  linCaaiem  }  Coanplexni  juvoiem  dltniaL"   Ep,  lOu 
[Eo.  Vu^  12.]  written  when  on  biajooipej  from  Andum  to  Formln. 

xQiiKtamitiulwmimiiDt  QoamintiaDiml!  QitantolnodloMitBramlcaa 

u[PonmdiUi].  >nh!lat 

,  ._, ._, JL' — Quid  cDim  lata  npcmlitia 

affliiltatitMajuncda,qaidAeerCampaaiu,qiiideSUaiapecuiuKiignlGcat?  quad 
caacot  extrana,  lamen  oKt  idmlom  mali  I  aed  ea  natniB  td  Mt,  nt  hac  exttema  aae 
DoopoaaiDl.  QuideolmeaahccipaaperaedeleclaieponuDt?  NunquamhucTe. 
iiinent,aidadaUuTeapMifenMadiluldbi<iampu*rtM.  DKimmortalal  venint, 
ut  icriUi,  hcc  in  Aipiiiati  a.  d.  vL  drdter  Id.  Maiat  DOn  defid>imua,  ne  et  open  et 
dlenmphtkilD^atKMtneTKrierilt  aedconferemuitnnqnilloanimo."  Ep.  17. 
N.B.  Tbe  foregoing  letien  were  all  written  wbile  Cicero  waain  the  oouotiy. 


After  hi>  leturn  to'Rome,  which  (If  he  Ibllowed  hia  own  •  intention,  Ep.  8.)  wu  ■  7^.  npr. 
ine,  be  gim  an  account  to  Atticua  of  the  ilate  in  whidi  he  found 


tbe  Brat  of  June,  1 


**  Tcoemui  undtque^  Ac.    Sdto  nihil  nnqoam  fblne  tam  iafuna."  Ac.  lb.  1 8. 

"  Hoc  opinor.   Csti  aumua  periaae  omoia. 11*  [adictla  BiboU]  acdat  lb.  IB. 

dolore,  et  in  noater  Focapdua,"  Sm. 

"  DeiepubUeatiiwritg  ad  teaaibaro.  Jam  enimdiarialpaa  na  not  pnidat,  peril-  lb.  30. 
meico.  IlaqaepaBthac,ueTuntmibiplunadteacribaidB,*u.*Tifiiu(oba^uaba 
Noncqaidsm  DOToquodammoifoa  eintaa  moritiir;  ulcumomneaea,  que  aunt  acta, 
^pcobcnt,  qannntut,  dolaaot,  Tuielai  in  k  nulla  lit,  ipeileque  loquailtUT,et  jant 
daregemant;  UmeDmcdicinanulladfeatur.  Neque mim  redall aine intemeclono 
poaaeaibitnn)ut:nec  vidi3Dus,qui&iiacedendi,piKtaull]um,fiituiaaalt.  Bl> 
lmla»honiinumadmiiation«,£ibenevdenti%inaBloeilj  editlaejuaet  eooadona 
deacrlbuni  et  leguDL    Novo  quodam  genere  in  auminam  ilariain  vcdIl    Populare 

nunc  nihil  tam  eit,  quam  odium  popoLriuio.    HBCquoainl  ouptura,  timea 

Comida  Bibulna  cum  Archilochio  edicto  in  ante  diem  i  v.  Ed.  Navemb.  diatuUt." 

"Derepub.quidi^tibiaublililui?  Totaperiili  atquehocatmiaeriorquamte-  n,,  21^ 
Uquiali, quod  turn ndebatuiejuamodidoDilnaliodritateinoppreaiiai^qtuejucDnda 
aaetinu]titudiOL,b<miaau  tern  iumokataiUttamai  tine  pernide:  Duncrepcotetanto 
in  odio  est  ODUiibus,iitquorsumarupturadl,  honcamuat  mun  iracundium  alque 
lntempeTantiamillonmiBnniuseipertl,quiCalooiinCi  omnia  p«nlideninb  Sedita 
Imibuaoti  vidd>anlurTeDcnia,ut  posse  vtderemntnnedoloninieriiE.  Nutie  veto 
ubiliaTulBl,aermonibushiioatotain,fremituItaliB,icnoiDeeiatserint.  Eqoidem 
iyei»bam,utsa.peetiamIoquilecuiD»oleham,sieoibemreipub.aaee<mTeBuiii,ut 
m»onituaiaudite,vi»iinpiBasui(«bitanividaepossero»ai  etfUi>setita,iibo«iii- 
VOL.  IV.  p  p. 
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Vt$ttt    raging  anger  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ranks,  that 
CB4.     mast  speedily  break  forth  in  some  violent  manner, 
B.c.sa.  m,|  produce  s  change  in  the  state  of  things.     "  Let 
^."^"^    them  [the  triumvirs],  says  he,  make  what  consuls  and 
Ep. ». '      tribunes  they  please,  you  will  very  soon  see  great  and 
in  power,  not  only  those  [friends  of  the  aristocracy] 
who  have  made  no  felse  step,  but  even  Cato,  who  de- 
serves reprehension." 
lb.  114.  The  account,  given  by  Gicero  (in  his  letter  to  Atti- 

cus),  of  Vettius's  afiair,  is  by  no  means  satis&ctory : 
and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  wonder  at  this,  because 
he  was  not  present  when  Vettius  was  examined  by 
the  senate,  nor  when,  the  next  day,  he  made  his  de- 
position in  an  assembly  of  the  people:  for,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  Cicero  attended  none  of  the  public 
councils,  but  confined  himself  wholly  to  pleading 
causes.'  He  seems  to  have  wrote  to  Auicus  the  very 
day  of  Vettius's  iq)pearing  in  the  rostra,  and  before 
the  business  was  quite  hushed  by  the  death  of  that 
informant,  of  whose  death,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
hfq>pened  the  night  following,  he  makes  no  mention; 
but  writes,  that  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  prtetor, 
Crassus  Dives,  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  de  Ft,  in 
carrying  about  him  a  da^er.  80  that,  when  Cicero 
wrote  that  letter,  he  had  probably  received  but  a 
very  imperfect  relation  of  what  had  passed ;  nothing  , 
better,  perhaps,  than  the  lies  of  each  of  the  two  days. 
And  this  will  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  con- 
sider how  very  unlikely  it  is,  e^n  supposing  Vettius 
himself  to  have  invented  all  the  matter  of  his  in- 

namndtumtemiwstedmpecliiepaMlaailiHd  cum  din  occnlle  luipltMMIi^ 
pMleiiun  gemere,  li  txtRmum  mo  loqnt  odiiu*  ct  clunare  dBpaniiL" 

N.  B.  I[  ii  in  thli  kllet  that  C3«no  Tnonrni  over  Toaipej,  dMea  (u  be  pre- 
Mkli)  troai  Ae  nioimll  of  glory  inlo  coQlanpt,  tai  tf^"^  alAt  «ntdicd  Bgtnt 
he  made  the  36th  of  Julj,  when  hantsuing  igsiiut  Bibnliu'i  eiicta.  VU.  nipr. 
P.S68. 

Eji.SS.  "  Derejmb.  nihil  hibeo  id  le  scribere,  nisi  lummam  odlom  omninm  homi- 

num  in  eosqni  toienc  omnii,  DinMCianis  umen  spa  nulla.  Sed,  quod  ftdle  len- 
tlai,  tndet  ipium  Fompeiom,  rdietnenCeniuc  piHiitH.  Nan  pro^deo  aatil  quern 
entam  ftitunini  pulem.    Sed  rarte  vldenuir  hme  allqao  eraptuim." 

**'Rclnpabtiam  nulla ei  parte  auingiiniu.  IncMuiaalqnein  lUaopeninoatra 
brand,  mnunaindaitriarertMiiur."  Ep.  3&  "  Noe  pntdicb  eonnliii  nnllu!  ia- 
lemnini,  totoeque  noi  ad  fbnoKm  optma,  laboonqoe  cmtulimup."   Ep.  S3. 
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formation,  that  he  ever  charged  FaulluB  with  a  design  Vear  <tf 
to  assassinate  Fompey  in  the  Roman  forum,  at  a  time  694. 
when  Paullus  was  in  Macedonia,  and  nobody  could 


be  ignorant  of  his  residence  there,  he  being  pro-  393d  «m. 
quBBstor  of  that  province.  vj^Rnh. 

And  likewise  how  unlikely  it  is  that  Vettius  should 
impute  to  Paullus  the  design  of  killing  Pompey  by 
the  hands  of  the  gladiators  of  Gabioius,  who  was 
Pompey*8  creature. 

There  are,  in  Cicero's  story,  other  particulars  which 
make  it  a  very  lame  one : 

Bibulus,  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  gave  Pompey  warning 
to  be  upon  his  guard  against  insidious  attempts.  How 
came  Bibulus  to  think  that  any  such  attempts  were 
designed  ?  ^all  we  say,  that  the  elder  Curio  had  im- 
parted to  him  the  intelligence  which  the  younger 
Curio  had  received  from  Vettius  ?  But  then,  why  was 
no  public  notice  taken  of  this  murderous  design  for 
several  months  after  the  discovery?  Cicero  says  not  a 
word  of  the  matter  before  that  letter  which  speaks  of  Ep.  34. 
the  a&ir  as  then  recent,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  b^inning  of  October,  or  thereabout : 
for  Cicero,  in  Ep.  23.  after  pressing  Atticus  most  eaiv 
nestly  to  come  with  all  haste  to  Rome — "  If  you  are 
sleeping,  awake ;  if  you  are  standing  still,  come  away ; 
if  you  are  coming,  run;  if  you  are  running,  fly;" — he 
adds,  '*  It  is  of  great  importance  to  me,  that,  if  you 
cannot  be  here  at  the  consular  elections,  you  be  here 
as  soon  as  Clodius  shall  be  declared  tribune."  The 
comitia  for  the  elections,  which  used  to  be  held  in  the 
end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  had,  by  an  edict 
from  Bibulus,  been  put  off  to  the  18th  of  October.     Ep- » 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  notice,  which 
Pompey  received  from  Bibulus,  of  treacherous  designs 
against  his  life,  must  have  been  prior,  by  many  months, 
to  the  notice  he  received  from  the  elder  Curio,  of  Vet- 
tius's  pu^'pose  to  assassinate  bim,nor  could  relate  to  the 
p  p  2 
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V(»rof    game  conspiracy;  nor,  consequently,  be  any  proof  of 

604.      Vettius's  imposture,  in  the  tale  he  told  to  the  senate, 

B-CftB.    y})gp  examined  there.  Notwithstanding  the  friendly 

^oon-    hint,  which  Bibulus  sent  to  Pompey  the  13th  of  May, 
'      it  is  very  possible  that  the  same  Bibulus,  before  the 
month  of  October,  might  encourage  a  design  to  de- 
stroy him. 

L.  2.  Ep.       By  some  of  Cicero's  epistles,  written  in  the  month  of 

[Ed  Viiig.  April,  from  the  country,  to  Atticus  at  Rome,  it  appears 
'  that  the  younger  Curio,  and  other  hot-headed,  bloody- 

minded  young  nobles  \^sattguittaria  JuvetUut'},  had 
talked  in  a  strain,  as  if  determined  not  to  bear  the 
sovereignty  of  the  triumvirate.  Btbulus,  apprehensive, 
perhaps,  of  their  engaging  in  some  rash  and  &tal  en- 
terprise, and  not  yet  in  despair  of  recovering"  Pompey 
to  the  interest  of  the  senate,  might,  in  order  to  oblige, 
or  perhaps  to  frighten  him,  send  him  an  intimation  of 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

But,  between  the  13th  of  May,  when  Pompey  re- 
ceived that  intimation,  and  the  month  ofOctober,  there 
might  be  a  great  change  in  the  disposition  of  Bibulus, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  foce  of  things.  In 
a  letter,  which  Cicero,  about  the  end  of  May,  just  be- 
fore his  return  to  Rome,  sent  to  Atticus,  he  writes  as  if 
under  a  terrible  alarm.  *'  It  is  as  you  say,  Pompey's 
bead  is  turned.  He  aspires  to  the  tyrutny.  What  else 
can  be  the  meaning  of  hissudden,  unexpected  marriage 

i&  with  Caesar's  daughter,'  &c.  ?"  And  in  his  next  Jetter 

(written  after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  Atticus  was 
gone  into  £piru8),"WeareaIltaken  captive  and  bound, 
nor  do  we  refuse  to  be  slaves ;  we  look  upon  death  and 

Ep.  10.  ''  Bj  one  of  Cieno'«  lettos,  it  ■ppean  that  Fompcf  ditdumed  having  uiy 

Am  m  tbM  innili  vbid),  in  the  lodor  ApiQ,  Bibuliu  niBind  fi'om  Vuitmu'i 
mob  t  Hid  •hich  wu  hii  pretext  for  thulting  Mmsdf  up  in  Mi  boiue  for  the  rm 
of  the  jeai.     Vide  lupra,  p.  6bB, 

'  It  hu  been  alrudv  obwrveil,  thM  we  hm  no  guide  for  fixing,  with  my  ^e- 
eiiion,  the  d»lei  «nd  orter  of  tlie  tnuiiMtiooe  of  thi»  TMT- But  by  lhi«  letta  it  would 
uem,  that  the  mairiage  of  Poiopff-  "'•'^  t,.i:.   —l.j.  ......  .1m«.4A.i  aiann  in  t\t^ 

■rittocratic  faction,  via  in  the  em    .         ,  .   _ 

letlen  fram  the  country,  who  came  to  town  in  the  begtnning  ol 
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baDtshment  as  greater  evils  than  slavery,  though  in-  YotoT 
deed  they  are  far  less.  Youog  Curio  is  the  only  man  6h. 
who  Bpesjcs  and  opposes  openly."  ,  B.Cba. 

In  the  next,  "  The  republic  is  loat  beyond  recovery.  ^,"*'- 

The  edicts  of  Bibulus  make  Pompey  flame  with  ^ 

anger." 

In  the  next,  "  Every  body  speaks  out,  and  there  so. 

is  no  variety  of  sentiment. Bibulus,  by  a  stinging 

edict,  has  put  off  the  elections  to  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober." 

In  the  next,  **  The  republic  is  ruined,  totally  ruined,  21. 
and,  in  one  respect,  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  when 
you  lefl  us.  For  then  the  domination  of  our  rulers 
was  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  nor  was  it  destructive  to 
the  better  sort,  though  they  did  not  relish  it.''  But  now, 
on  a  sudden,  it  is  become  so  generally  odious,  that  I 
dread  the  conaequence.  We  have  experienced  the  in- 
temperate wrath  of  those,  who,  irritated  by  the  op- 
position they  met  with  from  Cato/  have  overturned  all 
things.  At  0r8t  they  made  use  of  such  gentle  and 
pleasant  poisons,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  be 
able  to  die  without  pain;  but  now,  I  fear,  lest  the 
hisses  of  the  populace,  the  free  discourses  of  the  better 
sort,  and  the  murmuring  of  all  Italy,  should  [H-ovoke 
them  even  to  rage." 

Whatever  was  the  principal  evil  here  complained  of, 
it  is  evident  from  this  letter,  that,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  Bibulus  and  his  faction  thought  themselves 
in  amore  desperate  condition  than  they  had  been  in  the 
month  of  May  preceding;  and  therefore,  the  friendly 
hint  given  by  Bibulus  to  Pompey,  on  the  13th  of  that 
month,  can  be  no  proof,  that  Bibulus  had  the  same 
friendly  disposition  towards  him,  when  Vettius  charged 

' "  Turn  Tidtbatut  cjuimodi  domlnitlD  dTititem  oppre^ne,  qua  jucuoda 

enct  maldtudiiii,  booii  mum  iu  mala<)^  ut  Umm  line  pemlde,"  &c. 

•  M.  Mongiuilt  thinka  thac  the  oppontian,  here  rpoken  of,  inu  lo  Ibe  I*«  whidi 

SK  to  Ckui  the  gOTennDCDt  of  Uie  two  U>uU  toi  fire  Jesn :  uid  th»  it  vol  yiJ,  „|„. 
«>'*  beluTiour  on  this  occasion  which  provoked  Ceur  to  send  him  to  prison,  n,  550. 
Thsaudoil  wiitcndificilDlhuiputicidBr.   IfCauiwuin^vlarinblimuiiMi 
of  hit  punning  hii  p<rint,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Cuo  wu  as  in^ulu  in  hit 
method  of  oppoddoD :  he  wu  do  iiugiitnt«  u  thli  time. 
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Ymt  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction  with  an  assaauna- 
6M.  tion-plot. 
^''•"^  As  to  the  secret  which  the  youngerCurio  pretended 
a»Mi*n-  to  have  learnt  from  Vettius,  the  proof  of  the  fact  rest- 
ing wholly  on  the  veracity  of  Curio,  one  of  the  per- 
sons  accused,  there  is  room  sufficient  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  it.  Vettius,  even  after  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate  a  promise  of  pardon,  does  not  confess  a 
word  of  his  having  imparted  that  secret  to  Curio :  in- 
stead of  pretending  that  he  himself,  a  contemptible 
wretch,  had  laid  a  plot  to  kill  Pompey  (which  would 
indeed  have  been  an  incredible  story),  he  chains  the 
consul  Bibulus,  young  Curio,  and  many  of  iJbe  dis- 
contented nobles,  with  having  formed  suchaplot,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  to  be  employed.  He  alleged 
(according  to  Cicero's  report),  that  the  consul  sent 
him  a  da^er:  but  who  can  imagine  that,  by  this 
allegation,  he  meant  to  intimate,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  furnished  with  a  dagger  any  other  way? 
No,  surely,  his  meaning  could  only  be,  that  the  con- 
sul gave  him  that  token  of  his  approving  the  design. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  collect  any  thing, 
which  might  be  called  probable,  from  this  blind  story. 
May  we  not,  however,  with  some  appearance  of  reason, 
conjecture  that  Vettius,  who  was,  by  trade,  an  informer 
and  a  witness,  ready  to  be  employed  by  any  body  who 
would  hire  him,  and  who  had  got  money  from  Cicero, 
in  the  time  of  his  despotism,  for  being  a  convenient 
evidence,  imagined  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to 
get  money  from  the  present  reigning  powers,  by  swear- 
ing a  plot  upon  their  principal  enemies?  The  sharp 
edicts  of  Bibulus,  the  loud  declamations  of  Curio,  the 
known  hatred  which  LucuUus  and  Brutus  bore  to  Pom- 
pey (the  first  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  glory,  the 
•Vii  inpr.  second  for  having  murdered  *  his  father),  were  natural 
^  ^^'  reasons  for  Vettius  to  constitute  them  chief  leaders  in 
the  enterprise.  Indeed,  if  he  meant  to  make  his  court 
to  Cssar,  it  was  a  blunder  to  name  Brutus  among  the 
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conspirators.    This  miBtalte  he  is  sud  to  hare  rectified  ^^LP* 
in  his  deposition  from  the  rostra:  where,  the  next      sm. 
day  after  his  examination  by  the  senate,  Caesar  pro-  ^''•'"' 
duced  him  J  not  to  do  him  honour,  as  is  evident  m?^«»- 
enough  from  the  issue  of  the  a&ir,  but  to  expose  to 
the  people  the  baseness  of  the  faction  who  had  em- 
ployed so  infamous  an  impostor  to  accuse  him  of  trea- 
son, and,  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness,  would 
hare  taken  away  fais  life,  and  did  actually  take  away 
the  lives  of  many  citizens.     It  does  not  appear  by 
whose  direction,  or  by  whose  hands,  he  was  murdered ; 
each  faction  accused  the  other  of  the  deed ;  and  nether 
of  them  made  any  inquiry  about  it. 

Cicero,  in  the  close  of  that  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
lates the  affdir  of  Vettius,  writes  as  if  it  caused  him 
DO  great  anxiety ;  but  he  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
was  still,  under  terrible  apprehensions  from  Clodius, 
who  threatened  him  with  all  the  terrors  of  his  tri-  UiddL 
bunate ;  to  which  office  be  was  elected  without  any  ^■*^*' 
opposition:   and,  in  proportion  as  the  danger  ap- 
proached, Cicero's  apprehensions  were  every  day  more 
and  more  alarmed.    The  absence  of  his  friend  Atticus 
was  an  additional  mortification  to  him :  for  Atticus, 
having  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the  Clodian  family, 
might  have  been  of  service,  either  in  dissuading  Clo- 
dius from  any  attempt,  or,  at  least,  in  getting  out  of 
him  what  he  really  intended.     Cicero  pressed  him, 
therefore,  in  every  letter,  to  come  back  again  to 
Rome.     "  If  you  love  me  (says  he)  as  much  as  I  am  Ad  au. 
persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself  ready  to  run  hither  ^'^ 
as  soon  as  1  call :  though  I  am  doing,  and  will  do, 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  save  you  that  trouble. 

My  wishes  and  my  afbirs  require  you:  I  shall 

want  neither  counsel,  nor  courage,  nor  forces,  if  I  see 
you  here  at  the  time.     I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 

with  Varro :  Pompey  talks  divinely. How  much 

do  I  wish  that  you  had  stayed  at  Rome !  as  you  surely 
would  have  done,  if  you  had  imagined  how  things  would 
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Yor  of   happen :  we  should  easily  have  managed  Clodius,  or 

fl^     learnt,  at  least,  for  certain,  what  he  meant  to  do.    At 

"•"^•^  present  he  flies  about :  raves }  knows  not  what  he  would 

soM  MO-  be  at ;  threatens  many  j  and  will  take  his  measures  at 
last,  perhaps,  from  chance,"  &c. 

Ctesar,  knowing  the  fright  that  Cicero  was  in,  and 
having  no  desire  to  hurt  him,  but  only  to  render  him 
moretractable,andbetter  disposed  to  bridle  bis  tongue, 
than  hehad hitherto  been,  proposed  expedients  to  him- 

t'u!^  for  his  security :  he  had  [as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned] offered  to  put  him  into  the  commission  for 
distributing  the  lands  of  Campania,  with  which  twenty 
of  the  principal  senators  were  charged :  but,  as  it  was 
an  invitation  only  into  the  place  of  one  deceased, 
and  not  an  originid  designation,  Cicero  did  not  think 

ih.  la  el   it  for  his  dignity  to  accept  it. Cesar  had  likewise 

offered,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  to  make  him 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it  ear- 
nestly upon  him ;  which  was  both  a  sure  and  honour- 
able way  of  avoiding  the  danger;  and  what  he  might 
have  made  use  of,  so  far  only  as  it  served  his  pur- 
pose, without  embarrassing  himself  with  the  duty 
of  it.'  Cicero,  sensible  of  all  this,  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  accept  of  the  employment,  and  would  have 
gone  with  Cfesar,  if  Clodius,  perceiving  himself  in 

piuLbCk.  danger  of  missing  his  revenge,  had  not  artfully 
changed  his  conduct,  and,  by  speaking  honourably  of 
Cicero  on  all  occasions,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
having  lud  aside  his  resentment,  and  being  disposed 
to  a  reconciliation.  Cicero,  weak  enough  to  bedeceived 
by  this  behaviour,  and  very  unwilling  (if  it  could  be 
avoided)  to  owe  the  obligation  of  bis  safety  to  Ctesar, 
refused,  after  some  hesitation,  the  lieutenancy  :*  which 

g*tioD,  to  order  to 
Id  not  niffidentlr 
him  frCH    ' 

tpting  the  oflicei  oToHn  mjnioner  >nd  lienlenvil, 

he  would  have  been  very  villiiw  to  accept  of  ■  place  that  became 

vtcanl  by  the  doith  of  Melcllug  Celer,  In  the  coUcgc  of  aunin,  If  i1  had  heed  offered 

him.    '■TellaiE(u7aheinaIetter  toAltlcin)cTn7tll3eofncwstha(!snimiig, 
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refusal  so  exasperated  Csesar,   that  he  immediately    Vor  of 
abandoned  hitn  to  the  fury  of  Clodius;  and  of  this      eot. 
Caesar  used  afterward  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  ^■^■^''- 
himself,  for  slighting  so  obstinately  the  friendly  offers  393d  cod- 
which  he  made  to  him.     Pompey,  all  this  whije,  was  ™j  ^„^ 
giving  Cicero  the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  ^  *■ 
oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger*,  and  that  2.46. 
he  would  sooner  be  killed  himself  than  suffer  him  to  p,.  jfa''' 
be  hurt  j  that  both  Ctodius  and  his  brother  Appius  ^^^^ 
had  solemnly  promised  to  act  nothing  against  him  ^  1^,33. 
and,  if  they  did  not  keep  their  word,  that  he  would 
let  all  the  world  see  how  much  he  preferred  Cicero's 
friendship  to  all  his  other  engagements.     In  Cicero's 
account  of  this  to  Attlcus,  "  Varro  (says  he)  gives 
me  full  satisfaction ;  Pompey  loves  me,  and  treats  me 
with  great  kindness.     Do  you  believe  him?  you  will 
say.     Yes,  I  do.     He  convinces  me  that  he  is  in 
earnest. Yet  since  all  men  of  business,  in  their  hi- 
storical reflections,  and  even  poets  too  in  their  verses,  ib-so. 
admonish  us  always  to  be  upon  our  guard,  not  to  be- 
lieve too  easily;  I  comply  with  him  in  one  thing;  to 
use  all  proper  caution,  as  far  as  I  am  able ;  but  for  the 
other,  find  it  itapossible  not  to  believe  him." 

But  whatever  really  passed  between  Clodios  and  Ad  ah. 
Pompey,  Cicero  perceiving  that  Clodius  talked  in  aAdQuin^ 
dififerent  strain  to  every  body  else,  and  denounced  ^'-  '■  *■ 
nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
suspicious  of  Pompey;  and  prepared  to  defend  him- 

■tid,  ilnce  N«pcM  ia  lemTf  ng  Rome,  who  li  to  Iutg  hli  bnthei'i  lugnnu  1  it  b  ibe 
oolf  thing  by  which  thefcouldnlame.  ObMrremy  Kaknoa  [  But  what  hcTc 
1  to  do  with  uich  thing*,  to  wlilch  I  kug  to  tdd  adieu,  and  tom  mjKlf  etiliielj 
to  [dliliMophy  ?  lam  nowin  cameit  to  £>it;  mad  Willi  that  I  hadbeoi  iolhiiii 
tha  bcginalDg." 

Hu  Eogfiih  hiilarlan  wQ]  bara  it,  that  bSt  indiDation  to  the  augimla,  at  ihia  jfijj,  p, 
time,  vai  nothing  elu  Inuaiuddea  mn  of  an  unwdghed  thoaght;  naaoonR  3ig_ 
ttnownout  than  Tctraetedi  and  dropped  mlr  to  Atdciu.  to  whom  ha  und  to  open  ^j  ^([^ 
all  bia  tboogbta  with  the  tame  Ireedom,  with  which  thejr  offend  themieliea  10  hii  314, 
own  mind  I  "  Foi  it  ii  certain  (adda  the  hiatorian),  that  tie  might  have  hod  this  vn; 
angunue,  tfhe  had  thou^t  it  woidi  aaking  for;"  that  ii  10  uy,  it  ii  cenun, 
that  In  a  letlei  10  Cato,  wtiUcn  nine  Tcan  alter,  to  convince  Cato  that  he  had  no  gp.  v.m. 
v^  glaey,  be  writei  ihiui  "  I  Cnbore  offering  myaelf  aa  a  candidate  for  the  ij.  14. 
office  of  augui ;  though  yoa  an  tenalblei  I  dare  wj,  that  I  ndght  have  nicceedad 
without  much  dlfficiJtj." 
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n'nv^K  ^'^''y  '''8  genuine  forces^  the  senate  and  the  knights, 

W4.      with  the  honest  (as  he  calls  them)  of  all  ranks,  who 

"•  ^^  *"•  (he  pretends)  were  ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance  from 

'^'*"-    all  parts  of  Italy.     This  was  the  situation  of  afiurs, 

when  Clodius  entered  upon  the  tribunate,  where  his 

first  act  was  to  put  the  same  affront  upon  Bibulua, 

which  had  been  ofiered  before  to  Cicero,  on  laying 

down  that  ofiice,  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the 

people,  but  only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 
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